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TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES, 


The Latitudes of Places, with their Longitudes from the Meridian of the Royal 

Observatory at Greenwich. 


Nunn of Place*. 


Aalborg. 

Aurhuua . - . ■ 
Alili,,■villi'-.. ■ 
Aberdeen 
Mar. Col). 

Abo. 

Abaukir 
Tower 
Acapulco.... 
Aclieen Head 

Acre. 

Ada tin. Pier 
Head 

Adelsbcrg ... 
Aden Cape... 
Admiraltylsle 

Adria. 

Africa. 

African Islea, 
S. Isle 

Agile. 

Arch. 

Agiinern .... 
Agues (St.) I, 

Agra. 

Agria. 

Aigucs- 

Mortes 

Aire. 

Aix. 

Ail Idle. 

Ajaccio.. 

Aker man.... 


Alhano.... 
Albany.... 

Albi. 

Alcala do 
Ilenarez 
Alcmaer... 
Aleppo.... 


Alexander 

Port 

Alezandrctta 

Alexandria.. 
Alexandria.. 

AlgeBiras- 

Algiers Light- 
house 
Algoa liny, 
Cape Itecif 
Alieantn .... 

Almeria. 

Alnat. 

Altdorf. 

Allengaard.. 

Altona. 

Amassero ... 

AmbnvnaBny 
Pori victoria 
Ambrose (St.) 
Isle 

Amiens. 

Amoy liarb., 
Chnpcl Isle 
Amsterdam. ■ 
Amsterdam 
Isle 


Country, k& 


latitude. 


Denmark... 
Denmark... 
France..... 
Scotland 

Finland ■... 
Egypt. 

Mexico. 

Sumatra ■ ■. 

Syria. 

Turkey in 
Asia 

Germany... 

Arabia. 

Paei. Ocean 

Italy. 

liurbary .... 
Indian 
Ocean 

France. 

Franco. 

India . 

Scilly Isles. ■ 

India. 

Hungary ... 
France. 

France. 

France ..... 

France . 

Corsica. 

Russia in 
Kuro|ie 

Italy. 

New York.. 

France. 

Spain. 

Netherlands 
Turkey in 
Asia 

W. Coast of 
AIHe.it 
Turkey in 
Asia 

Egypt. 

Diet. Col.... 

Spain...... 

Uarbary.... 

S. Coast of 
Africa 

Spain . 

Spain ...... 

Belgium. ■■ • 
Germany... 
Lapland.... 

Germany- 
Turkey in 
Asia 

Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago 
Pacific 
Ocean 
Franco.... 
Chinese Sea 

Holland .... 
Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago 


5? ‘i 3U N 
50 II 35 N 
50 7 4N 
57 8 50 N 

(10 27 10 N 

31 19 44 N 

111 50 111 N 
5 3li II N 

32 54 35 N 

30 52 111 N 

45 38 10 N 
12 43 30 N 

2 11 45 8 
45 2 57 N 

35 30 ON 
4 55 US 

43 18 40 N 

44 12 22 N 
20 35 ON 
40 54 ON 
27 12 30 N 
47 53 54 N 
43 33 SUN 

43 41 52 N 
43 31 48 N 

40 1 38 N 

41 55 1 N 
4ti 12 ON 

41 43 SON 

42 30 3 N 

43 55 40 N 

40 28 40 N 

52 38 2 N 
3U 11 25 N 

15 52 OS 

36 35 27N 

31 14 5N 
38 30 ON 
30 8 ON 
36 48 30 N 

34 1 OS 

38 20 41 N 
36 51 ON 
50 50 18 N 
47 45 8 N 
00 55 0 N 

53 32 51 N 

41 40 3 N 

3 40 OS 

20 20 OS 

49 53 41N 
24 10 ON 

53 23 17 N 
0 10 30 8 


Longitude. 


O i n 

0 50 41 F, 

10 14 5 E 

1 40 58 E 

2 5 42 W 

22 20 15 E 
30 17 16 a 

99 40 18W 
05 10 0 E 
35 6 20 F. 
30 45 3 E 

14 23 25 F, 
45 II 0 E 
146 12 2 E 
12 3 55 E 

11 6 5 E 
54 0 0E 

3 28 10 E 
U 36 35 E 

75 20 OF. 
0 10 0 W 
78 17 0 E 
20 21 45 E 

4 11 22 E 

0 15 30 W 

5 36 47 E 

1 10 41 W 
8 44 4 E 

30 44 0E 

12 38 15 E 
73 44 50 W 

2 8 33 F. 

3 23 22 W 

4 44 45 E 
37 10 15 K 

12 0 0E 

30 15 15 E 

29 55 15 E 
77 4 Off 

5 26 12W 

3 4 55 E 

25 40 OF. 

0 28 35W 
2 31 0W 

4 2 13 E 
0 34 15 E 

23 4 15 E 
0 57 30 K 

32 24 24E 

128 15 0 E 

70 51 OW 

2 18 11 E 
118 10 0 E 

4 53 15 E 
132 15 0 E 


Namnaof linnet. 


Amsterdam 

Island 

Anumuur 

Cape 

Ancona. 

AmlHinanfale 
^Great), NE. 

Andaman Isle 
^Little), ME. 

Anderson’s 1. 

Andrctv’s(Sl.) 

Cape 

Andruw's(St.) 

isles 

Aneendn Isle, 
NW. Point 

Angers. 

Angotileine ■ - 
Angrn Pequi 
nu liar. 
Anguilla Isle, 
NE. Point 
Anholt Light¬ 
house 

Anjenga .... 
Ann, Cnne. •• 
Annan Spirt! 
Annapolis... 
Aiinohoim I., 
High Peak 
Ann's (St.) 
Slmiiis, N. 
End. 

Anthony’s 
jSt.) I„ NW. 

Antibes. 

Anticosti Isle, 
Jupiter’s 
Inlet 

Antigua Isle, 
Fort Hamil¬ 
ton 

Autongil nay 
Antonin (St.) 
Cape 

Antonio (St.) 
Cape 

Antonio (fit.) 

Cape, N. Pt. 
Antonio (St.) 
Port 

Antwerp -.. • 
Apenradn ... 
Apollonia 
Capo 

Apt. 

Apurc River, 
the Mouth 
Aquileia 
Aranda do 
Diieru 

Arunjncz- 

Arens (las) Is. 
Archangel- ■■ 


Arret ... 
Arendal, 


Country, he. 


Ind. Ocean 

Turkey in 
Asia 

Italy. 

Hay of Ben¬ 
gal 

Bay of Ben¬ 
gal 

Sea of Kant- 
tschalka 

Cyprus. 


Pncilic 

Ocean 

Caribbeu 

Isles 

France. 

France. 

W. Coast of 
Africa 
Cariblieu 
Isles 

Denmark ■ - - 


India . 

Mass. 

Scotland- 

Maryland .. 
Atlantic 
Ocean 
W. Coast of 
Africa 

Cape Vcrd 
Isles 

France. 

Gulf of St. 
Lawrence 

Caribhee 

Isles 

Madagascar 
Cuba. 


.. 

Uruguay ... 

Patagonia.. 

Belgium.... 
Denmark. -- 
W. (’east of 
Africa 

France. 

Colombia-.. 


latitude. 


Italy. - 
Spain • 


Spain . 

G.of Mexico 
Kussin in 
Europe 

India. 

Norway 


37 48 0 8 

36 0 50 N 

43 37 54 N 
13 34 ON 

10 26 ON 

03 4 ON 

35 41 40 N 

5 20 ON 

18 46 ON 

47 28 ON 
45 38 57 N 
26 37 OS 

18 10 ON 

56 44 20 N 

8 39 30 N 

42 30 0 N 

54 50 23 N 
30 0 UN 

1 28 24 S 

8 10 ON 
17 11 ON 

43 34 43 N 
40 20 0 N 

17 4 SON 

15 27 23S 
21 54 ON 

38 49 SON 

36 20 OS 
45 2 30 8 

51 13 ili N 

55 2 57 N 
5 5 ON 

43 52 29 N 
7 30 23 N 

45 45 32 N 
41.40 12 N 

40 1 54 N 
20 16 0\ 
64 34 ON 


12 54 14 N 
58 27 ON 


Longitude. 

O II I 

77 25 OE 

32 51 OF, 

13 20 7 K 
03 0 0E 

92 40 0E 

167 38 0W 

34 37 25 E 

132 16 *0 E 

64 26 0W 

0 33 0W 
0 9 16 E 
15 16 0 E 

63 2 30 W 

‘H 38 51 E 

77 0 0 E 
70 34 0 W 
3 14 45 W 
76 43 l)W 
5 30 0 E 

13 50 0W 
25 0 0W 


7 7 50 E 
63 38 15 W 


01 54 45W 

50 23 30 E 
84 56 15 W 

0 9 30 K 

5G 45 0W 

65 48 44 W 

4 24 10 E 
0 20 38 K 

2 30 OW 

5 23 5" F, 

66 47 15 W 

13 23 0 E 

3 40 42 W 

3 36 15 W’ 
01 54 OW 
40 43 0 K 

79 21 33 E 
8 51 20 K 
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LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


Name! of Macs. 

Own try, &c. 

Arensberg... 

Russia in 

Eiiroiie 

ArgentalCape 

Italy. 

Arica. 

Peru. 

Arles. 

France. 

AriilmniCiipu 

N. Holland.. 

Arena. 

Italy . 

Arras. 

Frunce. 

Ascension 

Atlantic 

Isle 

Ocean 

Ascension 

Cnrolinus ■. 

Isle 


Asia’s Isles, 

Indian Ar- 

S. Western- 

chipelago 

most Isle 


Asinara Isle 

Sardinia.... 

Anpoo Isle, N. 

Norway.... 

End 


Asienade- - 

Netherlands 

Assisi. 

Italy....... 

Assumptioul. 

Pari. Ocean 

Astrucau.... 

Russia in 


Etiropo 

Ath. 

Netherlands 

Athens. 

Greece. 

Atooi Isle ... 

Sandwich Is. 

Atures. 

Colombia... 

Auburn. 

N. Y. 

Aucb. 

France. 

Auckland'sls. 

Pari. Ocean 

Augsburg.... 

Germany... 

Augustu .... 

Mu. 



Augustine... 

Flor........ 

(St.) 


Auffimtine 

Madagascar 

(8t.) Bay 

Brazil. 

Augustine 

(St.) Capo 


Aurora Isle. ■ 

N. Hebrides 

Autun. 

France. 

Auxerre. 

France. 

Aveiro. 

Portugal ... 

Avignon .... 

France. 

Avrnuchcs. ■ • 

France..... 

Awntscha 

Karnt- 

Hay 

schntka 

Aylesbury 

Eiigtuml ... 

Steeple 


Baba Cape . ■ 

Turkey in 

Asia 

Bub-cl-mnn. 

Arabia. 

deb Cape 


Bagdad. 

Turkey in 

Asia 

Bahama Isle 

Lncayus.... 

(Grand) 

Bahule Hurb. 

New Calc- 


ilonia 

Balngoiian 

Point 

Mindanao.. 

Bald Cape • •. 

Newfound- 

land 

Baltimore ... 

Md. 

Bnnca Isle... 

liul. Arrhip. 

Bancoot Riv. 

India. 

Banda Isle... 

Indian Ar- 


chipelago 

Bangalore... 

India... .. 


Me. 

BantniuPuiiit 

Java. 

Baradelto.... 

Baly. 

Barbadoes I., 

Caribliee 

Bridgetown 

Isles 

Barbara (St.) 
Barbary Point 

N. Albion .. 

W. Coast of 

Africa 

Barba* Cape 

W. Coast of 

Africa 

Barbudn Isle 

Caribbec Is. 

Barcelona 

Colombia-.. 

(New) 

Spain . 

Mass. 

Barcelona . ■. 

Barnstable .. 

Barrow Point 

N. Coast of 


America 

Barfleur. 

France. 

Bartholomew 

Caribliee 

(St.) Isle 

Isles 

Basle. 

Switzerland 

Bassano. 

1 Italy. 


iAlituilr. 

Longitude. 

o 

58 

1 

15 

9N 

o 

22 

27 45 E j 

42 

23 25 N 

11 

9 

39 E 

18 

20 49 8 

70 

10 

5 W 

43 

40.31 N 

4 

37 47 E 

12 

18 

08 

137 

0 

0 K 

45 

40 

ON 

8 

33 

0E 

50 

17 

34 N 

2 

40 

25 E 

7 

57 

08 

13 

58 

45 W 

6 

53 

ON 

158 

53 

0E 

1 

0 

ON 

131 

17 

0E 

41 

0 

ON 

8 

18 

0E 

01 

13 

ON 

4 

40 

0 E 

51 

13 

42 N 

3 

45 

18 E 

43 

4 

22 N 

12 

35 

28 E 

19 

45 

ON 

145 

35 

0E 

40 

21 

12 N 

48 

2 

45 E 

50 

42 

17 N 

.1 

40 

32 E 

37 

58 

IN 

23 

40 

14 F. 

21 

57 

ON 

159 

39 

OW 

5 

38 

34 N 

07 

59 

OW 

42 

55 

ON 

76 

28 

OW 

43 

:i8 

39 N 

0 

as 

11 E 

50 

:« 

08 

100 

25 

0 E 

48 

21 

40 N 

10 

54 

42 E 

44 

18 

43 N 

09 

50 

0W 

33 

28 

ON 

81 

54 

OW 

29 

48 

30 N 

81 

35 

0W 

23 

39 

08 

44 

0 

0E 

8 

23 

08 

34 

50 

OW 

15 

R 

08 

167 

58 

0 E 

40 

50 

48 N 

4 

17 

59 E 

47 

47 

57 N 

3 

34 

21 E 

40 

38 

24 N 

8 

37 

54 W 

43 

57 

HN 

4 

48 

30 E 

48 

41 

23 N 

1 

21 

22 W 

52 

51 

45 N 

158 

40 

45 E 

51 

49 

3 N 

0 

48 

41W 

39 

30 

15 N 

25 

51 

40 E 

12 

40 

ON 

43 

31 

0E 

33 

19 

40 N 

44 

24 

45 E 

20 

43 

30 N 

78 

50 

OW 

20 

17 

08 

104 

20 

0E 

7 

51 

ON 

122 

24 

0E 

51 

39 

45 N 

55 

27 

35 W 

39 

17 

13 N 

70 

37 

SOW 

1 

52 

ON 

125 

24 

0 E 

17 

57 

ON 

73 

» 

0 E 

4 

31 

08 

139 

0 

0E 

12 

57 

34N 

77 

32 

45 E 

44 

47 

50 N 

08 

47 

OW 

5 

52 

08 

100 

2 

0E 

45 

47 

13 N 

9 

5 

44 E 

13 

5 

ON 

59 

41 

15 W 

34 

24 

ON 

119 

7 

OW 

15 

53 

ON 

10 

31 

15 W 

22 

15 

30N 

10 

40 

35 W 

17 

38 

ON 

01 

50 

OW 

10 

0 

52 N 

G4 

44 

SOW 

41 

21 

44 N 

2 

9 

57 E 

41 

42 

ON 

70 

19 

OW 

71 

23 

21N 

156 

21 

30 W 

49 

40 

ON 

1 

15 

OW 

17 

50 

45 N 

02 

50 

15 W 

47 

33 

34 N 

7 

35 

27 E 

45 

45 

34 N 

11 

44 

50 E 


Numanf IMafns. Country, Ar. 


Hasans Rocks Ceylon. 

(Great) 

Basliu. Corsica. 

Batavia. N. Y. 

Batavia Ob- Java. 

servulory 

Ruyeux. France. 

Bayonne .... France. 

Ihizus. France. 

Beueliy Mead England. ■ ■ - 
Bear Isle • ■ - - James' Bay 

Beaufort .... 8. V . 

Beauvais- France. 

Becchvyl’uiut N. Coast of 
America 

Behring’s Isle Seaof Kamt- 
schntku 

Belle Isle — France. 

Bencoolcn, Sumatra... 
Fort Murlli. 

Bender. Russia in 

Hu rope 

Bengasi. Burbary.... 

Benguela Bay W. Coast of 
Africa 

Bergamo.... Italy. 

Bergen Castle Norway- 

Bergeu-op- Netherlands 
Zoom 

Berlin. Germany-.. 

Bermuda Isle, Atlantic 
Sl-Guorge's Ocean 
Town 

Bermuda Isle, Atlantic 
Wreck Mill Ocean 

Berne. Switzerland 

Berwick (N,), Scotland... 
l.nw Staff 

Berwick upon Scotland • • ■ 
Tweed,Spire 

Besnnenn ... France. 

Beziers. Fru nee. 

Biornelmrg. ■ Russia in 
Europe 

llizerta. Bnrlmry.... 

Rlnncn Isle, CnribbeeSea 
North Point 

Blanco Cape Patugouia.. 

Blanco Cape Pern. 

Blanco Cape West Const 
of Africa 

Blns(St.) Port Mexico. 

lllois. France. 

BojadorCape liticouia.... 
BojadorCupe W. Coast of 
Africa 

Bologna. Italy. 

Bomba Isle .. Barbary.... 

Bombay India. 

Lighthouse 

Bommcl. Netherlands 

Bon Cape-... Barhary.... 

Bona. Barbary .... 

Bonavista Newfound- 
Capo land 

Bonavista Capo Verd 
Isle, Eng. Isles 

Road 

Bonifacio.... Corsica. 

Boodroom ... Turkey in 
Asia 

Bordeaux.... France. 

Bornholm Isle Baltic Sea.. 
Hammershus 

Boscawnn Pacif. Ocean 
and KeppcI 

Isles 

Boston. Mass. 

Boulogne.... France. 

Bourbon Isle, Indian Oc. 
8t. Denys 

Botirgus. Turkey in 

Europe 

Boiirges. France. 

Bourn Isle, Indian Ar- 
Cajeli Bay chipelago 

Bouton Isle, Straits of 
tlin Dome Malacca 

Ihi wcu Port Polar Sea... 
Howling New llol- 
Grocn Cape land 


LlRuti*, Longitude. 

O I 11 O I II 

u ii on hi ao o e 

4‘i 41 30 N 9 26 45 E 

42 59 on 78 ia uir 

fl 0 0 8 1UG 43 1-: 

4010 .11 N 0 41 SOW 
4a ait is n j sih ao w 

44 as 55 N 0 la 3a w 

50 44 24 N 0 15 12 E 

54 :i4 0 N 711 50 (I W 

33 25 57 N HO 41 33 W 

40 30 7 N a 5 0 K 

70 24 0 N 140 37 0 W 

55 30 ON 16f 40 0E 

47 17 17N 3 4 45W 

3 48 OS 102 II lili 

40 50 32 N 20 36 15 E 

32 7 30 N 20 I 35 E 

12 33 30 8 13 33 0 E 

45 41 51N 0 40 20 K 

00 24 (I N 5 20 0 E 

51 k>0 44 N 4 17 SKI E 

52 31 45 N 13 23 15 E 

32 22 0 N 04 30 0 W 


32 15 ON 64 47 0W 

40 5G55N 7 20 15 F. i 

50 3 HN 2 42 11 W 

55 40 21 N 1 59 41 W 

47 13 45 N 0 3 45 E 

43 20 31 N 3 13 0 E 

61 20 3 N 21 43 5 E 

37 17 20 N 0 50 35 E 

11 55 13 N U4 32 30 W 

47 15 30 8 05 57 15W 

4 10 0 8 HI 0 15 W 

20 40 55 N 17 1 45 W 

21 32 48 N 105 15 .‘13 W 

47 35 20 N 1 20 10 E 

18 42 0 N 121 0 0 E 

20 13 30 N 14 30 45 W 

44 30 12 N 11 31 30 E 

32 22 28 N 23 10 57 K 

18 S3 45 N 72 50 0 E 

51 48 53 N 4 55 5 E 

37 4 45 N 11 4 15 E 

30 48 0 N 7 48 45 F. 

48 42 5 N 52 50 0 W 

10 0 ON 22 57 0W 


41 23 10 N 0 9 10 E 
37 10N 27 25 0 E 

44 50 14 N 0 33 59 W 
55 18 0 N 14 48 30 E 

15 53 08 175 34 45W 


42 21 15 N 71 4 9W 
50 43 37 N J 36 59 E 

20 51 43 B 55 30 15 E 

40 14 30 N 26 27 7E 

47 5 4 N 2 23 57 F. 

3 22 33 8 127 3 0 E 

0 33 ON 99 20 0 E 

88 54 48 N 73 13 30 W 
10 23 0 8 147 25 0 F. 
























































































LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 




Nunn td 1'licei- Onrnlry, *c. 


Brandenburg 
Uraunau . •• • 
Bravo. 


Germany... 
Germany... 
E. Coast of 
Africa 


f’ulny. 

Calvi. 

Cambray.. 

Cambridge 
Observatory 
Cambridge .. 

Canale 11 . 

Camarillo 
Cameron 
Cane 

Caminha. 
Campeche 
Canandaigua 
Cnnanore . 
Canary Me 
(Grand) Pal 

Candia. 

Candlemas la, 

Cnnea. 

Canterbury 
_Cathedral 

Canton. 

! Canton Iale.. 

Voi,. III. 


Brcila. 

Hregaucnu -• 
Bregenlz .... 
Bremen..... 

Brescia. 

llrcseoii. 

Breslaw. 

Holland. - 

France.... 
Germany. -. 
Germany... 

Italy. 

France. 

Cernmny... 

Bridgewater 

England. ■■. 

Spire 

Holland.... 

Uriel . 

Brieux (Si.). • 
Brighton Chu. 

France. 

Fug land.... 

Brill Knr.k ... 

Inti. Arcliip. 

Bristol Catlie- 

England.... 

Oral 


R. I. 

Urixeu. 

Germany... 

Brocken 

Germany... 

Mountain 


Brooklyn.... 

N. Y. 

Brock. 

Germany... 

Bruges. 

Belgium- 

Urn mi... 

Germany... 

Brunswick . • 

Germany... 

Brunswick 

New Wales 

Ilou-e 


Brunswick 

Me. 

Brussels. 

Belgium. • • • 

Bucharest .. 

Walachia •. 

Buckingham 

England.. ■. 

Spire 


Buda. 

Hungary... 

Buenos Ayres 

l,n Tlata... 

Hiitiulite. 

N. Y. 

Burgos . 

Spain . 

llnrhiiupnur 

Indiii. 

Burning Isle 

(ud. Arcliip. 

Uuslieer. 

Persia. 

Unworn, the 

Turkey in 

Factory 

Asia 

Button Isle. ■ 

Hudson*.-! 

Byiim-Murtiii 

Straits 
Greenland.. 

Cape 


Byron Cape 

N. Holland 

Cabrera Isle, 

Modi ter- 

the Middle 

rutieau 

Carter Idris 

Wales. 

Mountain 


Cadiz (Riser- 

Spain . 

vatory 






Cagliari. 

Sardinia ... 



Cairo. 

Egypt. 

Calais. 




Calicut. 

India. 

Callao Port, 

Peru .. 

the Castle 


Calinar. 

Swollen .... 


Indiu. 

Corsica.... 
France 
England... 


Mum.... 

9. C. 

Italy.... 
Merino.. 


Latitude. Longitude. I I Nairn, of Plscn. Country, he. 


Portugal ... 

Merino. 

IV. Y. 

India. 

Canaries ... 

Candia. 

8nmlwtc!l 

Land 

Candia. 

England— 


China. 

Chinese Sea 


O / ii 

52 27 ON 
4H 14 ON 

I 6 ON 

51 35 23 N 
43 5 24 N 

47 30 30 N 

53 4 3H N 
45 32 30 N 
43 15 21 N 
51 ti ill) N 

48 23 14 N 
51 7 41 N 

51 54 15 N 

40 31 2 N 

50 111 32 N 
0 5 0 8 

51 27 0 N 

41 30 58 N 
40 40 0 N 
51 48 211N 

40 41 50 \ 
17 24 31N 

51 12 33 N 
40 II 28 N 

52 10 20 N 
50 14 23 N 

43 53 0 N 

50 50 50 N 

44 20 45 N 

51 50 53 N 

47 20 44 N 
34 30 40 8 

42 53 0 X 
42 20 50 N 

21 10 ON 
0 35 0 8 

20 U ON 
30 20 30 N 

00 35 ON 

73 32 ON 

28 38 0 8 
30 7 30N 

52 42 2N 
.10 32 O N 

40 11 12 N 

45 0 30 N 
30 13 ON 
44 25 50 N 
30 2 21 N 
50 57 32 N 

22 31 15 N 

II 15 ON 
12 3 38 9 

50 40 30 N 
20 7 15 N 
42 34 7 N 

50 10 37 N 
52 12 43 N 

42 *22 22 N 

34 17 ON 

43 0 20 N 
10 0 UN 

41 52 42 N 

10 SO 45 N 

42 54 0 N 

11 51 UN 
28 10 ON 

35 18 45 N 
57 10 0B 

35 28 45 N 

51 10 48N 


12 53 15 E 
12 50 45 E 
44 10 0 E 

4 46 30 K 
0 10 0 E 
0 43 55 E 
8 48 OK 

10 14 0 E 

3 27 8 K 
17 2 18 E 

4 28 45 W 
2 50 30 VV 

4 0 51 F. 
2 43 55 VV 
0 7 II) VV 
118 51 15 E 

2 35 20 VV 

71 10 OVV 

11 37 15 E 
111 30 M E 

73 50 30 VV 
15 15 41 £ 

3 13 33 E 
10 35 21 E 
10 32 0 E 
82 .38 50 VV 

00 55 1 VV 

4 22 15 E 
26 8 15 E 

0 50 5 W 

10 2 30 E 
58 24 30 VV 
78 55 0 W 
2 40 15 W 
70 22 0 E 
120 40 
50 50 
47 40 


0 E 
0 E 
OE 


23 8 
15 23 


ON 

ON 


05 10 45 VV 
77 13 0 VV 

153 37 0 E 

3 0 20 K 

4 28 3 VV 

0 17 22 W 

0 21 38 VV 
35 12 45 E 
0 5 45 E 
1 27 17 E 
.11 18 45 F. 

I 51 10 K 
88 20 O E 

70 5 30 E 
77 4 10W 

10 2ft 1.1 E 
PO 0 0 K 
8 45 10 K 
.1 1.1 47 E 
0 0 30 E 

71 7 25 W 
Ml 30 OW 
13 24 18 E 
85 12 30W 

8 44 48 W 
00 30 30 W 
77 17 0 W 
75 43 44 K 
15 31 OW 

25 18 15 E 
27 13 OW 

24 12 45 F. 

1 4 51 K 


2 45 E 
0 OE 


Ca^te-Diggcs 

Capones Pt. 

Cnprajn Isle 
Cuprera Isle 
Capricorn 
I '« pc 

Caracas.... 
('nri’iissiiniie 
Cardiganlsle, Wales. 
Highest Pi.; 

Car lot a. Spain... 

Carlslmrg.... " 


Hudson's 

liny 

Lticoiiia.... 

Mediler. 

Meditor. 

N, Holland 

Colombia... 
France. 


Latitude. 


O / 

02 41 


ON 


11 52 SON 
43 0 18 N 
41 12 40 N 
2.1 28 0 8 

10 .11) 50 N 
43 12 54 N 
52 7 53 N 

37 30 41 N 
40 4 21 N 


Carlscroun .. 

Sweden .... 

50 0 

57 N 

('iirlsliiiimi . - 

Sweden .... 

: 50 10 40 N 

Carmarthen, 

England.... 

I 51 51 

ION 

VV. End 

i 


Cariiud Cape 

Syria. 

: :« r*i 

KIN 

Carmona.... 

Spain . 

. :it ys 

1 N 

Cumin.Imr 

B. of Bengal 

1) 10 

ON 

Isle. 

1 


Carolina .... 

.. 

38 17 

r» n 

Carpeii!ra< .. 

France. 

41 3 

yv \ 

Carrieklirgns 

Ireland. 

i 54 13 

o s 

( , arlli:i^' < u;i 

Spain. 

:r 4 :i.j r.n n 

('iirthnueou 

Columbia .. 

; 10 25 

18 N 

Casal Mag- 

Italy. 

1 44 511 12 N 

pi»r« 

Cnsbiu. 

IVrsii.. 

30 11 

ON 

Cassel. 

Germany... 

• 51 l!» 20 N 

Cashglionc 

Italy. 

iy i"» 

58 N 

Fort 

i 


Cast res. 

France. 

' 43 37 

3 N 

Castries Buy 

Tanary.... 

. r d yj 

ON 

Cntanin Mole 

Sicily. 

:i; y* J 

20 N 

Cnthcriiihiirg 

Buss, in As. 

r»i» :a\ 

38 N 

Catherine's 

Brazil. 

y? yi 

58 S 


(St.) I. Ate-! 
ltn ry I. | 

Cavan.. Ireland. 


Cii.vninari a.. 
Cayenne .... 
(Vitllnnia Isle 
V. Visrurilo 
Ctdalti Cathe¬ 
dral 

Ceram tali', E. 
Point 


Peru. 

(,'Havana .,. 

Mediter¬ 
ranean 
Sicily. 

Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago 


Cerigo Me, 8. Metliter 
Point 

Cel to Light- 
house 

Ceuta Fort. 

Chain Isle.. 

Clialoiis-snr 
Marne I 

t'haloiis-sur. |France.. 

Hamm i 

Cliamisso isle i Kotzebue 
i Sound 
India.... 


raneiin 
France. 

Barhary.... 
Pari. Ocean 
France. 


Cliantlnrnu- 
gor 

Chnrkow.... 

Charles Cape 
Charles Capo , Va. . 


Russia in 
Knro|s* 
Labrador-.. 


Charleston 
Charlestown 
Chartres .... 
Clieliiloiiin 

Cope 

Chelmsford.. 

Cheltenham 

Steeple 
Cherbourg... 
Cherson. 


S. I 

Mass. 

France. 

Turkey in 
Asia 

England... ■ 
England... - 

France. 

Russia in 
Europe 
England- 


50 * 


Chester, Tri¬ 
nity Spire 

Chichester 
Spire 

Cliiloe Isle, 

SI, Carlos 

Chin-chew 
liny 

Christiana 
isle 

Chrislinniu. 

Christian, 
sand 

Christiaiislad Sweden 


England.... 

Chili. 

China. 

Archipelago 

Norway.. . 
Norway- 


I 


53 51 11 N 
i 7 8 38 8 
, 4 50 15 N 
| 38 27 10 N 

38 0 10N 

! 3 55 OS 

| 30 0 ON 

J 43 23 37 N 

i 35 51 10 N 
i 17 25 30 8 
: 48 57 10N 

: 40 40 53 N 

I 00 13 11 N 

' 22 51 20 N 

| 411 5!) 43 N 

I 

08 40 30 N 
37 12 30 N 
32 40 23 N 
42 28 0 N 
48 20 51 N 
30 12 ON 

' 51 41 ON 
I 51 51 7 N 

! 40 38 3) N 

40 37 40 N 

53 11 211N 
50 50 11N 

41 S3 0 8 

24 54 • 0 N 

36 15 ON 

59 55 ON 
58 8 4N 

50 1 15 N 


593 


IstUKillldo. 

O f II 

78 50 0W 

120 .1 0 K 
0 48 12 E 
U 28 20 E 
151 15 OE 

07 1 45 W 

2 21 0 K 
4 40 27 VV 

I 50 35 VV 
23 34 30 E 
15 .13 II E 
14 51 0 K 

4 18 18 VV 

51 50 35 F, 

5 311 5:i VV 
92 50 0 K 

3 30 13 W 
5 2 43 E 

| 5 45 ;«> VV 

1 0 21 VV 
t 75 38 0 VV 
! 10 25 38 E 
I 

i 40 33 15 E 
! 0 35 18 F. 

j 10 52 15 K 

, 2 15 I E 
110 50 10. F. 

1 15 I 30 E 
: 00 40 15 L 
i 48 0 OVV 


7 25 15 VV 
78 35 15 W 
52 14 45 W 
20 33 85 E 

11 3 5E 

130 40 0 E 

22 51 38 F. 

.1 41 5 E 

5 17 25 W 
145 .10 0 W 
4 22 IE 

4 51 8 E 

101 40 0W 

88 20 30 E 

30 20 32 E 

71 15 0 W 

70 2 0W 
I 70 57 27 W 

71 3 33 VV 

1 39 20 E 
30 20 5 E 

0 28 20 E 
: l 4 0 W 

‘ I 37 3 W 
32 38 33 E 

2 53 1 W 
0 40 30 VV 

72 54 45 W 
118 40 0 F. 

25 3 45 E 

10 48 0 E 

8 3 OE 

14 9 30 B 

37 
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LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


NuaM of Place*. Country, fcc. 


Longitude. 


Nans* of Fieri*. Country, fcc. 


Christiansund Norway.... 
Christians- Russia in 
fttail Europe 

Christman Tierra del 
Harbour Fuegu 
Christmaslsle Indian Or. 
Christmaslsle Facif. Ocean 
CliriKtnpher Cnribbee Is. 
(St.) 

Clirintoval Bt. Solomon la. 

Chrintoval Cuba. 

(Don) 

Chunan Har- China. 

btiiir.Chiisan 

Cille.v. Germany... 

Cincinnati .. O.. 

Clot lit (L,n).. Prance. 

Civitavecchia Italy. 

Clagenfurt... Germany... 
daunt ha I.. ■■ Germany... 

Clear Cape.. Ireland. 

Clerke’s Isle Hoaol'Knmt- 
neliHlka 


o i i' 
fi3 7 ON 
03 tO ON 

55 21 MS 

10 34 0 S 
I <7 45 N 
17 1U UN 

10 50 0 S 
22 10 ON 


O' n 
7 43 0E 
21 18 5 E I 

60 47 14 W 

105 33 0 H 
157 34 45 W 
02 40 0 W 

102 22 0 E 
82 1 0W 


Culver Point N. HoIJnnd 

Cumana. Colombia... 

Cumberland New VValen 
House 

Curacao Isle CaribbeeSea 


30 26 ON 121 41 0 E 


Germany. 


Clermont.. 
Clermont. 

Ferrand 
eleven. 


! Prance. 

Prance. 


| Gi rmiiny. 


Cobourg.| Germany. 


Cochin.. India. 

Cod, Cape . ■. Mann. 

Coimbra.... Portugal... 
Colchester, England ■. ■ 
St. Mary’s 

Collioure.... France..... 
Cologne ..... Germany... 

Colombo.... Ceylon. 

Colon ia Sac- Pnraguny .. 
ramento 

ColiimbinKiv. NW. Coast 
Entrance of Amer. 

Columbia.... S. C. 

Columbus... tl. 

Como. Italy. 

CoiiinrinCnpe India. 

Comoro Isle Comoro Isles 

Concepcion. ■ Chili. 

Concord. N. II. 

Condom. Prance. 

Condorc Inin 1ml. Arcliip. 

Congoon.... Persia. 

Constance... Germany... 
Connlniilino Turkey in 
pie,St. Soph. Europe 

Cope Cape... Spain'. 


of Amer. 

8. C. 

«. 


46 40 ON 

30 li ON 
43 10 2!l N 
42 5 24 N 
46 37 10 N 
51 48 30 N 
51 25 0 N 
63 15 ON 

40 22 48 N 
45 46 44 N 

51 47 40 N 

50 15 18 N 
9 57 30 N 

42 30 0 N 
40 12 30 N 

51 53 18 N 

42 31 31 N 
50 55 21 N 
6 57 ON 

31 26 OS 


15 24 45 F. 
84 27 0 YV 

5 37 0 K 
11 44 45 E 
14 20 0 E 
10 20 32 K 

0 20 0 YV 
169 40 0 YV 

2 25 5 E 

3 5 17 E 

6 7 6 K 
10 58 0 E 
76 29 0 E 
70 40 6 YV 

8 24 42 W 
0 53 34 E 

3 5 17 E 
6 55 15 E ; 
80 0 0 K I 
57 58 0VV i 


Cojienhagen 

Copin .. 

Coipiimho ... 


Denmark... 

Chili. 

Chili. 


Cordova Port Pntngnnia.. 

Cordovan T’r Prance. 

Corfu 1. Vido Mcditerrn- 
Inlo nean 

Coringa Ray India....... 

Corinth. Greece. 

Cork, tinny at Ireland..... 
the. Cove 

Cornu. Greece. 

Corrientcs E. Coast of 
Cape Africa 

Corrienten C. Mexico..... 

Coroner. Denmark... 

Carle. Corsica..... 

t ’nrvn Into... Azores. 

Courtruy .... Helgintn.... 

Cnutn nces ... Prniiee. 

Coventry.... England- 

Crnroiv.[ Gailiein .... 

i 'rail Spire .. Scot land... ■ 

Cremn. Italy. 

Cremona.... Italy. 

Crillon Ca|ie Saclialin... 
Cronstadt... Russia in 
Europe 

Crooked Isle T.urayos.... 
Cross Pell ... England.... 

Cross Isle- Russia in 

Europe 

Cross Bound N. W. Coast 
of America 

Cruz Cape... Culm. 

Cnddalore ... India. 

Cuenca. Peru. 


37 24 40 N 
55 41 4 N 
27 10 OS 

20 54 40 S 
45 45 0 8 
45 35 15 N 
39 38 5N 

16 48 ON 
37 58 22 N 
51 51 SON 

36 47 20 N 

21 1 30 8 


1 31 40 YV 
12 35 6 E 
71 5 15 YV 
71 19 15 W 
67 27 15 YV 
1 10 23 YV 
10 35 38 E 

82 21 0 E 
23 28 29 E 
8 16 30 YV 

21 58 52 E 
35 51 0 E 


Cuxhuven 
Eighthouse 

Cyrene. 

Dairy tuple 
Port 

Dame Marie 
Cape 

Dnmietta. ■■. 

Diintzir. 

Durby Cape 

Dardanelles 

Darmstadt... 


Germany... 

N. Africa. ■. 
V. Diemen's 
Land 

St. Domingo 

Egypt. 

Prussia. 

NVV. Coast 
of Amer. i 
Turkey in 
Asia 

Germany... 


I o / ,, o i a 

I 32 56 0 8 124 39 0 E 

10 27 37 N 04 9 45 YV 
> 53 56 40 N 102 5 5HYV 

[ 12 8 ON 69 0 0YV 

53 52 21 N 8 43 IK 

21 49 5 N | 32 49 5 E 
41 4 0 8 146 48 UE 

18 37 20 N 74 33 32YV 

31 25 43 N 31 49 30 E 

54 20 48 N ! 18 38 5 K 
64 21 ON 103 0 0YV 

! 

40 9 0 N | 26 10 0 F. 


Dauphin Port Madagascar 
Davcnlry Bp. England.... 

lleril Castle.. England- 

Deception C. Solomon Is. 
Ilelugoa liny E. Const of 
Africa 

Delft. Netherlands : 

Delgado Cape E. Const of j 


49 56 24 N 
25 5 0 8 
52 15 39 N 

51 13 5 N 
8 20 30 S 

25 58 0 8 

52 0 49 N 
10 0 ON 


8 31 49 E 
46 35 It K 
1 9 3YV 
1 23 59 K 
157 2 29 E 
33 15 u E 

4 21 45 K 
51 17 » E 


(North) Africa 

Delgado Cape E.Coast of II) 6 OB 40 50 0 E 


46 19 ON 123 54 0 YV 


(South) Africa 

Delhi. India. 

Deliverance Iamisiadc ■ • 
Cape 

Delnionhorst Germany -.. 

Dendera. Egypt. 

Derby Steeple | England.... 
Descndn Isle, , Cnribbee Is. 
NK. Point | 

Desvclos (log) Patagonia.. 
Cape 

Detroit. Mich. 

Devil’s Isles Guyana.... 
Dhnlac Isle, Red Sea .... 
South End 

Diamond Isle 11. of Bengal 
Diamond P’t Siiniiitra ... 
Diarbekir ... Turkey in 
Asia 

Die ... . Prance. 

DiegnfSt.)... New Albion 
Diego Garcia Ind. Ocean 
Isle 


28 37 0 N 77 40 0 K 
10 59 20 S 154 26 30 E 


53 3 29 N 
26 10 20 N 
52 55 32 N 
10 20 ON 

48 21 30 8 

42 24 ON 
5 27 0 N 
15 32 30 N 


8 39 28 E 
32 40 27 E 
1 28 16 YV 
01 1 50 Y V 


82 58 0YV 
52 34 0W 
40 15 0 E 


Prance. 

New Albion 


Diego Rami* 
rez Isles 

Dieppe . 

Digue . 


Tierra del 
Puego 

France. 

Prance. 


IS 52 0 N ! 94 19 0 E 

5 18 0 N 97 48 0 E 

37 54 tl N 39 53 45 E 

44 45 31 N 5 >22 33 K 

32 39 30 N 117 10 18 YV 

7 21 0 8 72 22 (I E 

56 27 0 8 08 39 0 YV 


Dijon. Frnnce.... 

Dillingen.... Germany.. 


Disco Isle 
Discovery 
Port 

Diu Head. 
Dixmiidc . 


Ruffin's Bay 
NYV. Const 
nf Amer. 

India. 

Netherlands 


49 55 34 N 
44 5 18 N 

47 19 25 N 

48 34 17 N 
69 10 ON 


1 4 44 E 
6 14 lit E 
5 2 5 E 
10 30 29 E 
54 40 0 YV 


48 2 30 N 122 37 II YV 


22 48 UN 
54 42 IP N 
66 29 ON 


74 17 0 YV 
2 28 37 YV 
40 20 II E 


Dtilirzyn.. Russia in 

Eu rope 

Dofnr. Arabia. 

Dol . Prance. 

Domburg .... Netherlands ! 

Domiiign(Sl.) Ilnyti. 

Dominica Isle 'Carihhee Is. 

Domini Head Ceylon. 

Dnnnnwert.. Germany... 
Dorchester England.... 
Church 

Dordrecht ... Holland .... 

Dorpat. Itussin in 

Europe 

Dortmund... Germany... 
Douglas Cape NW. Coast 
of Amer. 

Dover Castle England.... 

Dover. Del. 

Dresden. Germany..- 


20 42 ON 

51 2 12 N 

52 38 5 N 

17 3 ON 
44 33 8 N 
51 33 51 N 

18 30 0 N 
15 18 ON 

5 55 30 N 
48 43 15 N 

50 42 58 N 

51 48 54 N 
58 22 47 N 


71 fi 0E 

2 52 3 E 
10 35 15 K 

54 10 0 K 

1 45 3 YV 

3 29 52 E 
69 49 0 YV 
61 32 0 YV 
80 43 9 E 
10 47 3 E 

2 25 40 YV 

4 39 42 E 
26 42 0 K 


51 31 24 N 7 20 41 E 
58 56 ON 153 50 0YV 


58 12 ON 136 24 0 W I 


10 48 ON 

11 43 23 N 
2 55 3 8 


77 35 0 W 
79 48 12 E I 
79 13 22 YV ! 


Dromedary N. Holland.. 
Mount 

nrnutheim .. Norway.... 

Dublin Obaer- Ireland. 

vntory 


51 7 47N 
39 10 (IN 
51 2 50 N 
36 18 0 8 

63 25 50 N 
53 23 13 N 


1 19 7 P- 
75 30 0 W 
13 43 1 E 
150 11 0 E 

10 23 25 E 
6 20 30 W 


Duke of Pnci. Oce 
York's Isle 

Dulntt Signal England. 
Btaff 


Pnci. Ocean 8 41 0 8 173 24 45 W 


55 55 54N 2 13 12 W 


















































LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


Nuaollbn. 


Dundee . 

Dunkirk .... 
Durum). 

Durham 
Cathedral 
Dusschlnrf... 
DuyfhenCupe 
East Cape • ■ ■ 
East Cape ... 
East Cape ■ •. 

Easter lale. 
Centre 
East-Main 
House 

East port .... 
Ebermlorr. - • • 

Edam. 

Eddystone Is. 
Eddystimc 
Lighthouse 

Edeiitnn. 

Edgec-umlie 

Cape 

Edinburgh 

Observatory 

Edit Isle. 

Egmo it Fort 

Eiehstadt.... 
Eisenach.... 
EI-AriachFort 
Elba Isle,For¬ 
te- Ferrajo 

Elbiug. 

Elias (St.) 

Mount 
Elizabeth St. 


Country, kc. 


Scotland ... 

France. 

Turkey in 
Europe 
England... ■ 

Germany... 
N. Holland 
Madagascar 
i N. Zeuluud 
! Hussia in 
Asia 

Fuci. Ocean 
Labrador... 


Me. 

IGermuuy... 
j Holland 
Solomon Is. 

; England- 

,'N.C. 

jNW. Coast 
of Auier. 

I Scotland ■.. 


Eliza be thBuy 

Elizabeth 

BI-MellahC. 

Klsineur. 

Ely Minster 

Knibruii. 

Einilcu. 

Emernbla ... 
Einmcrick ... 
Endeavour 
River 

EngnnoCape 
Engnno Cape 
Engauo Isle 
Eiigclholm .. 
Enkliuvseli.. 

Erfurtli. 

Erlangen.... 
Erzurum .... 

Kscnrint. 

Eustatia (St.) 
Isle 

Evreuz. 

Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral 

Ezijah. 

Fairiveather 

Cape 

Falkeuhorg.. 
Falsterbn.... 

Funo. 

Fauo Isle_ 

FnrewellCnpn 

FarmvellCape 

Faro. 

Fartash Cape 
Fayal Isle, 
llnria 

Fear, Cape .. 

Fecamp. 

Fcldkirch_ 

Feltri. 

Fermo. 

Fernando-No- 
ronba Isle 
Fernando-Po 
Isle 

Ferrara . 

Ferrol. 

For.. 


; Lncayos.,.. 
; Falkland 
Islands 
'Geruiuny... 
Uermany.,. 

Egypt. 

Mediter¬ 

ranean 

Prussia. 

NVV. Coast 
of Amur. 
Russia in 
Euro|H> 

W. Court of 
I Africa 
'Sachaliu ... 
llarlmry .... 
Duinnark... 
, England... ■ 

I France. 

Germany... 
Colombia .. 
;Germany... 
N. Holland 

‘Laconia.... 


latitude. 


. Hayt i. 

lnii. Ocean 

! Sweden- 

I Netherlands 
;Germany... 
I Germany... 
j Turkey in 
A sin 

Spain . 

Caribhee 

Isles 

France..... 
j England. ■.. 

! Spain. 

NVV. Ciiust 
of Amur. 

! Sweden .... 

| Sweden_ 

I Italy. 

j Mediter. 

.Greenland.. 
! N. Zealand 
I Portugnl 
: Arabia.. 
Azores.. 


N.G. 

France... 
Germany. 

Italy. 

Italy . 

Atlantic 

Ocean 

Atlantic 

Ocean 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Morocco... 


o / II 

Si 88 ON 
SI 2 ON 
41 10 30 N 

54 40 31N 

51 13 43 V 
12 35 OS 
15 14 OS 
37 44 25 8 
60 5 30 N 

27 0 33S 

52 15 ON 

41 54 ON 
50 20 33 N 
52 30 40 N 
8 18 OS 
50 10 55 N 


0 


ON 

ON 


Longitude. 


Of ii 

2 56 0YV 
8 22 37 E 
10 27 25 E 

1 34 6W 

n 48 25 E 
141 42 0 I 
SO 30 
178 58 
160 4-1 


0E 
0 E 
0 W 


55 57 10 N 

25 31 5 N 
51 22 0 S 

48 53 30 N 

50 58 55 N 
31 5 30 N 
42 40 ti N 

51 8 20 N 
00 17 35 N 

48 30 17 N 

87 0 OS 


51 21 
31 57 
5'i 8 
58 84 
II 31 
S3 88 
3 11 
51 -10 
15 85 

18 30 
18 31 
5 87 
50 14 
58 48 
50 58 
40 35 
30 50 


30 N 
5 N 
17 N j 
40 N 
7 N ' 
3 N | 
ON 
58 N 
U S 

ON 
42 N 

u s 

20 N 
22 N 
45 N 
30 N 
35 N 


100 25 20 W 

78 44 30W 

00 Si 0 W: 
11 40 33 E ! 
5 2 Si E ' 
150 30 S3 E 
•1 15 3 VV 

77 7 Off 
135 40 15 W 

3 10 Si VV 

70 52 45 W 
00 1 OVV 

11 10 30 E 
10 80 15 E 
33 48 85 E 
10 10 35 E 

10 22 0 E 
1-10 SI 0 VV 

32 27 45 E 

15 17 0 E 

142 40 30 E 
85 -I 45 E 

12 38 8 E | 
0 10 35 E 

0 26 0 E 
7 J1 1 E 
00 3 OVV 
0 14 51 K 
145 80 0 E 


Names (if Claes. 


0 E 

o vv; 

0 E I 
52 15 E 
5 17 41 E ; 
J1 2 20 K | 
II 4 0 E I 
48 35 45 K 


122 21 
08 22 
102 17 
1 


Figueras.... 
Fmisterre C. 

!' Ficinmzu(St.) 
Fish Bay 

Finnic. 

Flereckec Isle 
Flenshnrg ... 
Florence .... 
Flores Isle... 
Flores Isle, 
NE. Point 
Flour (St.).,. 
Flushing .... 
Foggy Isle... 

Fogn Isle.... 
Fulkstone 
Church 
Foinarnhin.. 
Foreland (N.) 

Lighthouse 
Fort land (S.) 

Lighthouse 
Formosa Cape 

Formosa Isle 
Formosa 
Mount 

Fortaventiira 

. Isle 

I Foul Point .. 

| Fowler Point 
: FruncuisCupu 

' («“•*) 
FrancnisCapo 
the Town 
Francisco iSt) 

Francisco Ho. 

lano (St.) 
Franck fort on 
the .Maine 
Frankfort on 
the Oder 
Frankfort ... 
Frauenlierg.. 
Fredericks- 
burg 

Frederickton 
I'Vulsi tigen .. 
Freistadt.... 

Frejns. 

Frio Cnpe 


t’uuntry, Or. 


Lalitixla. 


Spain . 

Spain . 

Corsica. 

VV. Coast of 
Africa 

Illyria.. 

Norway.... 
Denmark... 

Italy.i 

Azores.! 

Indian Ar- j 
chi pcIago 
France.....! 
Holland .... j 
N VV. Const i 
of A mer. 
CnpeVcrdls. i 
England.... 

Spain . 

England_ 

England.... 

W. Const of 
Africa 
Chinese Sea 
India. 


o . 
48 16 
42 54 
42 41 
16 31 


1 N 
UN 

2 N 
OS 


Canaries ... 

Madagascar 
N. ib.Hand 
Hayti. 

Iluyti. 

New Albion 
CntnllllllU. .. 

Germany... 

Germany... 

Ky. 

Prussia. 

Vn. 

N. II. 

Germany. . 
Germany... ' 

Frame. 1 

Brazil - 


Frio Cape ... ! VV. Coast of 
| Africa j 

Puentes Fort j Italy.' 

Filer!r Isle .. jCololllbiu. .. 

Fulda.iGerini.iiy...' 

Fiirncnuxlsle j I’ncif. Ocean 


40 35 50 N 

47 80 0 N 

48 55 30 N 
50 43 85 N 

37 31 51 N 
58 50 40 N 


7 50 VV 
5 0W 


. Fumes- 

! Fury and lloc- 


1 0 10 K 
3 31 « VV 


! 5 
|138 


4 34 VV 

5 50 VV 


50 53 54 N 
55 23 4 N 
13 51 
30 50 
50 42 
40 37 
36 50 
15 34 


ON 
0 V 
ON 
OS 
0 N 
ON 


38 38 30 N 

33 48 ON 
40 45 24 N 
47 14 80 N 
40 0 43 N 
43 10 18 N 
3 55 OS 


12 30 15 R 
12 40 45 K 
18 50 53 E 
10 ‘20 0 K 
45 10 OVV 
178 40 38 K 
7 51 OVV 
51 50 
28 43 


0 E 
OVV 


OVV 
3 K 


77 57 
0 S3 
0 35 15 E 
11 55 84 E 
13 41-11 K 
38 35 0 VV 


3 28 0 N I 8 40 15 E 


44 40 56 N 
43 29 ON 
34 6 3N 


hi Strait 
(mid.) . 

Gnlegn Isle .. led. Ocean 
Gull (SI.) Ob- j Switzerland | 
servatnry . 

Guile Point- - .Ceylon. 

Gallipoli )— o 


Netherlands ' 
N. America 


Gallo Cape .. 
Gambler Isle 

Gitnjam. 

Gap. 

Gardafui 

Cnpe 

Gaspee Bay.. 
Gain Cape... 
Gata Cnpe... 
Gcbel-Terlsle 
Geer Cape ■. ■ 


Gcfle. 

Geneva. 

Genoa . 

George (St.) 
Cape 

George lSt.) I. 
Georgetown 

II Georgia (S.) I. 
11 30 25 E || Gertrnden 
8 15 0 VV Imrg 
5 1 19 VV Ghent. 


Turkey in 
Europe | 

Sicily.I 

I’neif. I leeati j 

India.| 

Frailer.! 

E. t 'nasi of 
Africa \ 

I Canada .... I 

Cyprus. 

Spain. 1 

Red Sea . 
NVV. Const 
of Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

Italy . 

Newfound¬ 

land 

Azores. 

S. C. 

All. Ocean 
Holland.... j 

Belgium. 


45 80 10 N 
58 5 ON 
54 47 18 N 
43 40 41 N 
39 33 50 N 
8 5 OS 

4.7 1 53 N 
51 80 42 N 

50 12 ON 

II 50 ON 

51 4 47 N 

43 81 30 N 
51 22 30 N 

51 8 SON 

1 25 0 N 

25 11 ON 
1 40 ON 

28 4 ON 

17 40 14 ft 
38 J 0 S 
10 40 30 N 

19 40 20 N 

37 49 0 N 
0 50 0 N 

50 7 29 N 


08 ' 


8 N 


38 14 0 N 
51 81 34 N 
38 3 4 0 \ 

40 3 ON 
48 23 58 N I 
48 89 0 N 
43 85 58 N ' 
•23 I 30 S 
18 37 30 8 

40 8 20 N i 
0 94 II N i 

50 33 57 N I 
17 II OS 

51 4 23 N 1 
00 48 10 N 


131 39 45 N 
46 12 ON 
44-85 ON 
48 30 5 N 

38 31 ON 
33 21 ON 
54 58 OH 
51 42 5 N 

51 3 21N 


505 


longitude. 


O / (, 

2 57 30 F, 
» 10 U VV 
0 17 43 E 
11 54 0 E 

14 20 22 E 
18 2 0 E 
I 0 27 40 E 
I 11 15 45 E 
| 31 8 15 W 
, 183 8 0 E 

| 3 5 30 R 

! 3 34 57 E 

157 10 30 VV 

24 20 0 VV 
1 10 58 E 

1 47 15 W 
I 26 50 F. 

1 22 6 E 

5 50 0 K 

121 50 0 E 
108 56 0 E 

14 31 U VV 

■19 53 15 K 
132 87 0 K. 
70 1 15 W 

72 13 55 VV 

122 8 OVV 
| 77 47 15 W 

j 8 36 0 E 

| 14 33 15 E 

' 84 10 0 W 

10 -III 30 E 

I 77 38 0 VV 

1 on is o vv 

11 45 30 E 
I I 22 15 E 
0 41 9 E 

42 3 30 VV 

12 85 II K 

0 84 50 E 
70 10 OVV 
0 44 0 K 
143 0 40 VV 
■2 30 51 E 
83 89 87 W 


50 38 0 E 
9 88 15 E 

Ml 80 0 E 
20 37 30 E 

13 10 30 E 
13150 OVV 
8.7 10 0 E 
li 4 88 K 

51 38 OE 

04 27 15 VV 
33 3 80 E 
8 12 50 VV 
42 0 OF. 

0 51 4m W 

17 8 30 E • 
f, 9 30 K • 
8 38 0 E 
59 20 33 VV, 

27 51 0 VV 
70 17 OVV 
30 15 OVV 
4 51 54 E 

3 43 50 J! 
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Names of Places. 

Country, kc. 

Latitude. 

Gibraltar.Eu 

Spain. 

30 ti 40N 

ropa Point 


43 35 ON 
0 13 ON 

Gijon. 

Gilolo Isle- ■ 

Spain. 

Indian Ar- 

Girge. 

Girgenti 

cbipelago 

Egypt. 

Sicily . 

20 22 20 N 
3? 15 50 N 

Lighthouse 

Scotland. .*. 

55 51 32N 

Glasgow .. • 

Glastonbury 

Tor 

Gloucester 

England... 

51 B 43 N 

N. Holland 

19 59 OS 

Capo 


51 52 3 N 

Gloucester 

England.... 

Cathedral 


Gloucester 

New Wales 

51 24 20 N 

House 



Gloucester 

New Driiain 

5 31 OS 

Mount 



Gfuckuw .... 

Russia in 

51 40 30 N 

Glurkstndt. ■ ■ 

1 Europe 
Germany... 

53 47 42N 

Ooa. 


15 :tl) 0 N 

Goat IhIo .... 

Philippine 

13 52 0 N 

Godthnah.... 

Isles 

Greenland.. 

01 10 ON 

Goes ..... .. 

Holland .... 

51 30 IB N 

Gouiera Isle 

Canaries ... 

an o on 

Gonave Isle 

Ilayti. 

IB 49 0 N 

Good Uopn 

Now Guinea 

0 20 OS 

Cape 



Good Hope 

S. Coast of 

31 29 OS 

Cape 

A frica 


Gore Isle .... 

Sea of liamt- 

00 17 ON 

Gorcc Isle . ■. 

Pdiatka 
W.C Joust of 

14 40 ON 

Gorge no Isle 

Africa 
Mediter. 

43 25 40 N 

Gorguno Isle 

Paci. Ocean 

2 53 0 N 

Oort/.. 

Germany... 

45 57 30 N 

Gntha,Oli»erv. 

Germany. - ■ 

50 50 BN 

of Seeberg 


Uottenburg.. 

Sweden .... 

57 42 4 N 

Gottingen ... 

Germany... 

51 31 50 N 

Gouda. 

Holland- 

51 59 51 N 

Urauiosa Isle, 

Azores. 

39 5 ON 

Santa Crus. 



Gratlihcri .... 

Italy. 

45 53 30N 

Grnflou Cape 
Grange point 

.V.Holland.. 

10 53 0 S 

Ilnvti. 

10 51 35 N 

Granville.... 

Franco. 

4B 50 10 N 

Oral/. 

Germany... 

47 4 ON 

Gruvelines .. 

France. 

50 59 10 N 

Gravesundo..; 

NiMhcrldmls 

52 0 20 N 

Greenwich I 

England. ■■ ■ 

51 2B 40 N 

1 

O 


Grrifswaldo 1 

Gerinanv... 

54 4 35 N 

Grenaae.! 

Ui'iiuinrk... 

50 24 57 N 

Grenada Isle 1 

Caribbee Is. 

12 3 ON 

Grenoble....! 

France. 

45 :: 42 N 

Grim (.'ape ■.; 

Van Diem. 

40 41 0 S 

| 

Grodno.. 

Land 

Russia in 

53 40 30 N 

1 

Enrols! 


Guadalcanal 

Solomon Is. 

9 32 08 

lslo 



Giiadnlntipet. 

Pacif. Occnn 

2B 53 0 N 

Gnndulniipel. 

Carildiee 

15 59 30 N 

Unwu.darrcj 

Isles 


Guayra, Du.. 

Colombia.. ■ 

10 30 19 N 

Guam Isle... 

Pacif. Ocean 

13 21 ON 

Guannxuato 

Mexico. 

21 0 15 N 

Guastulla ■.. 

Italy. 

44 54 SB N 

Guayaquil... 

Colombia... 

2 11 30 H 

Gueldres .... 

Germany... 

51 30 43 N 

Gunterbiirg.. 

Germany... 

49 9 37 N 

Guntzburg... 

Germany... 

4H 27 15 N 

Gurief.. 

Russia in 

47 7 ON 

Haderslcben 

Asia 

Denmark-.. 

55 15 15 N 

Hague. 

Holland .... 

52 4 50 N 

(lalbersladt.. 

Germany- ■ ■ 

51 53 55 N 

Halifax. 

Nova Scotia 

44 39 90N 

Halle. 

Germany. ■. 

51 29 5 N 

Hallowell- 

Me. 

44 17 ON 

Halmstadt... 

Sweden .... 

50 39 45 N 

Hamburg.... 

Germany... 

53 32 51 N 

Hamoln. 

Germany... 

52 5 29 N 

Uammerfest 

Norway.... 

70 38 22 N 

Hanover .... 

Germany... 

52 22 25 N 

Hanover 

Pacif. Ocean 

2 31 OS 

Isle (New) 




Longitude. 

Names of Fleece. 

Country, kc. 

Latitude. 

j Ij‘iipiiiit!e. 

O t n 

5 21 45 W 

Harlem. 

Holland... 

O i ii 

■ 52 22 50 N 

V * ii 

4 38 19 E 


Hnrlein'n lint 
Harlingen.. 


. *2-2 :\\ n n 

in si n i: 

5 24 47 K 

5 36 0 W 

Holland... 

. 53 10 32 N 

128 22 0 E 

Harrisburg . 
Ilarlfnrd ... 

; Hartlepool 

pa. 

40 io n \ 

o. 

4 f 4^ n i\ 


31 55 0 E 
13 31 20 E 

England. ■ ■ 

. 54 41 495 

1 10 31W 

Steeple 
Hast jug's 1st 


tnd. Archip 

R 59 Of 

116 26 0 F. 

4 16 0VV 

j llatteiust’up 

1! N. C. 

. 35 14 30 N 75 30 0W 

2 41 1UW 

i Havana, the 

Cuhu. 

. 23 9 27 5 

82 22 53W 


Morn 



148 20 0 E 

Havre de 

France.... 

- 49 29 14 A 

0 0 38 E 


Grare 




2 14 15 W 

Heligoland I. 

Germ.Oceai 

1 54 11 31 A 

7 53 13 E 


Lighthrnist 




87 2 59 W 

1 Helena (St.) 1 

Allan. Or. 

/ 15 5.1 0 8 

5 43 II tV 


| Helena (St.) 

Pnlugf >niu- 

/ 44 :ki 0 8 

6.1 29 15 W 

148 23 0 E 

1 Point 


1 


Helena (St.) 

Colombia... 

| 2 10 0 S 

80 47 1.1 W 

34 20 15 E 

Point 

Helsiuglitirg 

Sweden .... 

!i*\ 2 5.7 N 

1 10 43 15 E 

9 27 2E 

Helsingfors.. 

Russia in 

t;u iu on 

25 0 15 E 

73 53 0 E 

Europe 



120 0 0 E 

Helvollilt 

England. • ■. 

54 31 43 N 

3 0 21 W 


Mountain 



51 4fl 0W 

3 53 31 E 

17 H 0W 

Ilelvoet Sluys 
lieulopeii C, 
l.iglithonse 

Holland.... 

Del. 

51 49 29 N 
38 47 16 N 

3 27 .13 F. 

75 5 OW 


73 I 0W 

Henry, Capo 

Va. 

30 50 0 N 

7f> i 0 W 


41 I 3N 

27 54 34 K 



Europe 

IB 23 15 E 

flercnthnlN .. 

Netherlands 

51 10 45 N 

4 50 29 E 


lleruosaiHl 1. 

^WLilrn .... 

62 38 ON 

J7 53 15 J2 

172 30 45 W 

He«H(*|oo Ink* 

Denmark... 

56 11 41) N 

11 40 1 K 


llincbiabrook 

NYV. ('oust 

00 12 30 N 

146 39 20 W 

17 26 OW 

Capo 

of Anier. 




llioriug. 

Denmark... 

57 27 44 N 

10 0 28 E 

9 53 10 E 

Hoherg Cape 

Hwrdfll.... 

56 56 6 N 

18 11 0E 

78 6 15 W 

lalel H 

Lurayns.... 

21 :» 0 N 

73 56 4 VV 

13 28 45 E 

lIojfNtrau'Urii 1 

Holland .... 

51 21 5 N 

4 45 48 E 

10 44 0 E 

Hula. 

Iceland. 

65 44 9 N 

19 43 45 VV 


Holy Isle, 

England.... 

55 40 20 N 

1 46 38 VV 

11 57 45 F. 

CftKtlC 




9 50 30 E 

Holyhead 

England ... 

53 IB 51 N 

4 39 27 W 

4 42 44 E 

Mountain 



28 0 0W 

Honda . 

Colombia... 

5 11 42N 

74 53 30W 


lloilriwlintte 

Netherlands 

50 58 56 N 

2 35 14 E 

13 25 0 E 

lloulleur .... 

France. 

49 25 13 N 

0 14 14W 

140 10 0 K 

flood Point. ■ 

N. Holland 

34 23 0 S 

119 33 0 F. 

71 44 51 W ! 

Horn Capo .. 

Ticrra del 

55 58 30 S 

67 21 14 VV 

1 35 57 W| 

Fut'ffo 



15 27 15 E 

Horsham 

England-... 

51 3 30N 

0 19 43W 

2 7 50 E 

Church 




4 0 45 E 

Iloive Cape.. 

N. Holland 

37 30 OS 

156 7 0E 

0 0 0 

Hiialiiuc Isle 

Pao if. Ocean 

16 43 0 S 

151 9 6 W 


IIUdNOll. 

N. Y. 

42 14 ON 

73 46 0W 

13 33 15 E 

Hudson's 

New Wales 

53 0 32 N 

106 27 20 W 

10 53 59 K 

House 




01 48 0W 

lliilsl. 

Netherlands 

51 10 53 N 

4 3 27 E 

5 43 49 E 

Ilnnter Port 

N. Holland 

32 56 0 S 

151 43 » K 

144 40 0 E 

Huntingdon 

England.... 

52 20 27 N 

Oil 3VV 


Stwplo 


80 57 0W 

23 49 45 E 

159 41 0 E 

Huntsville .. 

Ilusuni. 

llydrnhnd ... 

A!. 

Denmark*. ■ 

34 36 ON 
54 28 59 N 

17 12 ON 
43 7 2N 

4 27 45 N 

9 4 42 E 

78 51 6 K 

0 7 55 E 


118 15 48 W| 

lliague. 

Colombia... 

75 20 0 VV 

01 45 OW 

ley Capo .... 

MW. Const 

70 29 0 N 

101 42 30 VV 


of Amor. 


15 3(5 15 E 

2 40 14 W 

07 2 45W 
144 20 0 E 


Germany... 
England_ 

49 23 29 N 
51 0 23 N 

Ilcheeter 

100 54 45 W 

Steeple 



10 39 40 E 

79 41 15 W 

0 19 9 K 

13 27 30 E 

Indianapolis 

liiglnborough 

Hill 

Ingnlstadt... 

[nil. 

39 55 ON 
54 10 4 N 

86 5 0W 

2 23 18 VV 

England... ■ 

Germany... 

48 45 47 N 

11 25 51 E 

10 10 30 E 

liihainban 

E. Const of 

23 51 OS 

35 42 0E 

51 59 30 E 

Bay 

Africa 



0 30 49 E 

4 18 47 E 

11 3 33 E 

Inspruck ... 
IpHura Isle ■. 

Gcnnnny... 
Archipelago 
Russia in 
Asia 

47 16 BN 
38 30 ON 
52 10 41 N 

11 23 45 E 

25 .10 0 E 
104 11 30 E 


03 30 45 W 

Isaac. Rock 

Lueayos- ■ ■ ■ 

20 2 15 N 

79 8 45W 

11 58 2F. 

(Great) 



69 50 (1 W 

Isaac Rock 

Lucnyot.... 

25 57 ON 

78 50 50E 

12 52 0 E 

0 58 37 E 

9 20 10 E 
23 43 30 F. 

9 42 55 E 

(Little) 
IsabellaPnint 
Islamabad • • ■ 

TTftyti. 

10 58 43 N 
22 20 ON 
45 21 ON 

71 12 35 W 

91 45 15 E 

28 50 15 E 


Turkey in 
Europe 


149 50 0 E 

Isola-Bella • ■ 
Ispahan. 

Italy. 

45 53 11N 
32 94 34N 

8 32 3B 

51 50 15 E 

Persia. 
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Nu»on’l»M. Country, kc. 


Ivica Isle, the 
Castle 

Jackson, Port 
Castle Point 

Junksen . 

Jaffa. 

Jaffa Capo. ■ ■ 
Jagn (St.) Isle 
Jakutsk. 

James (St.) 

Cape 

Jaroalavl... • 


Mediter¬ 
ranean 
N. Holland 


Jarra Isle- 


Jask Cape. • ■ 

Jassy. 

Java Head--. 
Jcuii-Letuu 
Beef 

Jefferson .... 

Jena.. 

Jeniseisk.... 
JcrninicPoint 
Jersey Isle, 

Bt. Aubin 
Jerusalem ■ • ■ 

Jervis slay. 
Capo George 
Jidilali. 

Julianna Isle 
Jolatiinisborg 
John's (St.) 
Cane 

John's (St.) 
Fort 

John's (St ) 
Isle 

Joseph (St.).. 
Juan (St.) 
Juan Fernan¬ 
dez Isle 
Jildeiiburg... 
Julian (St.) 
Port 

Kaiserheiin.. 
Kakavu Isle 

Kalatoa Isle 
Knlluinllmrg 
Knlpeny Isle 
Kuminieck . ■ 

Kamtschntkoi 

Ness 

Knrak Isle .. 
Kasan. 


Kntif Hay, N. 
Point 

Kimfbeuren 
Kerguelen’s 
L.n tid,Christ. 
Hnrli. 

Kertch. 

Kiani Chou. 
Kidwelly 
Spire 

Kiel. 

Kililuiii Isle 

King’s Isle •. 
Kingston.... 

Kinsalc. 

Kiow ....... 


| Miss. 

'Syria. 

! N. Hollnnii 
CapeVerd Is. 
Russia in 
Asia 

CoelnnChina 

Russia in 
Hurope 
Straits of 
Malacca 

Persia. 

Moldavia... 

Juvu. 

CapeVerd Is. 

Mi. 

Germany... 
Russ, in A. 

Iluyti. 

British 
Channel 
Turkey in 
Asia 

N. Holland. ■ 

; Arabia. 

Comoro Isles 

Prussia. 

W. Coast of 
A fnca 
Newfound¬ 
land 

Caribboe Is. 

California. - 
Porto Rico.. 

, Pucif. Ocean 

Germany... 

' Patagonia.. 

! Germany... 
Turkey ill 
Asia 

I ltd. Art-hip. 
lieiimurk... 
Laccadives 
Russia in | 
Europe | 
Kami- ! 

scliatka 
G. of Persia 
Russia in 
Europe 
j Russia in 
I Europe 
| Arabia. 

! Germany... 
Indian Or. 


O / II 

38 S3 ION 


32 23 ON 
32 5 25 N 
30 57 0 S 
14 53 ON 
IB 1 50 N 

10 18 ON 

57 37 30 N 


25 38 0 N 
47 8 30 N 
0 48 0 8 
15 48 ON 

38 3(1 0 N 
50 5li 28 N 
58 27 17 V 
18 :t!l 57 N 
4!) 12 50 N 

31 47 47 N 


21 20 ON 
12 111 0 8 
53 37 48 N 
1 15 ON 

17 33 45N 

18 20 0 N 

23 3 13 N 
18 211 in N 
33 10 0 8 

47 43 20 N 
40 5 30 8 

48 45 52 N 
30 11 ON 

7 20 0 8 
55 10 54 N 
10 5 I) N 
48 10 50 N 

50 I 0 N 

20 10 ON 
55 47 51 N 

02 22 10 N 

20 30 30 N 

47 53 30 N 
18 41 15 S 


longitisls. | Nanus of Plum. 


Knngsbarku 
Kougswinger 
Knraka Cape 

Knrn-Neu- 

liurg 

Koseir. 

Koslof.. 


Ciiuntrjr, lie. 

Latitude. 

LDQAiiude. | 

Sweden .... 

O 

57 

27 

ON 

o 

12 

7 

0E 

Norwuy .... 

lid 

12 

II N 

11 

58 

0 E 

Turkey in 

3d 

5 

52 N 

20 

34 

45 E 

Asia 







Germany... 

48 

21 

22 N 

10 

IU 

0 E 

Egypt. 

yu 

8 

ON 

31 

15 

0 E 

Uiissiu in 

45 

11 

54 N 

XI 

22 

48 E 


52 30 45 W | 
04 47 0\V ! 


Kiringskoi* 
OsT mg 

Kittin. 

Klngenfurth 
Klin. 


Knoxville ... 
Koenigsburg 
Kola. 


, Crimea. 

Chilli!. 

Wales. 

Germany... 
Russia in 
I Europe 
! Hass'sStraits 

IT. C. 

Ireland. 

Russia in 
Europe 
Russia in 
Asia 

I.Hplain)... ■ 
Germany... 
Russia in 
Europe 

Tenii. 

Prussia. 

Russia in 
Europe 
Russia in 
Europe 


45 21 10 N 
35 37 0 N 
51 44 15 N 

54 10 13 N 
00 10 ON 

39 37 08 ! 
44 8 0 N 
51 41 30 N 
50 27 ON 

57 47 0 N 

00 48 20 N 

40 37 10 N 
50 20 18 N 

35 50 ON 
54 42 12 N 
08 52 30 N 

54 30 0 N 


j Kostroma ... 

1 Koviirm 
(Lower) 
Kovima 
(1'1’Per) 
Krageroe.... 
Kraiiiiichfeld 
Krusiioyun .. 

Kremenizouk 

Krems. 

Krio Cain:. ■. 

KoriichcePort 
Kursk.. 

Ladronc Ilo 
(Great) 
Lagoon Isle 

Lagos. 

Lagos. 

Laiiipetlosu 1. 

Lauipsaco... 

Lancnsler... 

! Lancaster 
I Stee|de 
! Lancerotnlsle 
j Liitulslierg... 
Laiidsrrooii.. 
1 ..ingle Hay.. 
I .angle Peak 

La n,gres. 

I.aoii. 

LarnecaCnst. 

Lntikia. 

Laiibaili- 

L.iii iicestoii 
Steeple 
I.iiusaiine ■ ■ ■ 
LnwrenceiSl) 
Isle 

Leasuwes 
Lighthouse 
Leeuu int'ape 
! l.reuwiiiCapu 

Leghorn. 

Iwgiingo. 

Isipsic. 

Lena. 

I*e Mans. 

1 .f-nlmu Isle 
(Great) 

I*enii. 

Is-uil Isle . .. 
LeopoldSnlith 
Island 

I .* 1 PlIV. 

Lew cln-W I. 
(Cl.) Nnpa- 
liiiing 

| Lexington-•• 

. Lilian. 

| Lichteuaii... 

! Liege. 

1 Liliciithnl • ■. 

Lima. 

Li Hinges. 

Lincoln Isle 
Lincoln Min¬ 
ster 

LiiulcsuB-s 

Lighthouse 

Lint*. 

Lipari Isle. 

; the Castle. 

I Lisbon Oh- 
I servatory 


• iu ■ ti|ii; 

Russia in 
Kuropu 
Russia in 
Asia 
Russia in 
Asia 

Norway.... 
(■miiuiiy... 
Russia in 
Asia 

Russia in 
Kurnpc 
(irrmany... 
Turkey in 
Asia 

India. 

Russia in 
Kuropu 
Chinese ft?a 

Purif. Ot Tail 
Portugal ... 
Turkey in 
Kuropf! 
Medi terra * 
nr a n 

Turkey in 
Asia 

l»n. 

Kngland... • 

: Canaries ... 
(hriiiuuy... 
Sweden .... 
‘Snriialin ... 

Jesso. 

Fra lire. 

Frail re. 

C) prus.I 

Kvri.-i.j 

l Serin any... 
Knylami.... I 

1 Switzerland ! 
ftiiid'Kaint- 1 
1 sehatkn l 
’ Kill'll!mi-' 

!V. FloPaml J 
N. Holland ; 

Italy. 

; Italy. 

(.‘erminiy... 

< 'olomhia- - ■ 

' Fra mi*. 1 

, Chinese ft a ; 

! i 

, Mexico.; 

Spain . 

, N. America 

France . 

! Chinese Sea 


57 45 10 N 41 12 51 E 
08 18 ON 103 18 15 E 
05 28 ON 153 35 15 K 


58 51 30 N 
50 51 55 N 
50 I 2 N 


Ky. 

Holland- 

Cmirlnud... 
Germany. . 

Belgium- 

Germany... 

Peru. 

France.... 
Chinese Pen 
! England.... 


I Germany.. 
! Mediterra¬ 
nean 

Portugal .. 


0 30 30 E 
II II 45 K 
02 20 52 E 


40 3 28 N 33 20 0 E 

48 21 30 V 15 30 0 E 

30 41 ON 27 21 0E 

j 

24 52 0 N ■ 07 17 0 E 

51 43 30 V j 30 27 45 E 

21 57 ONI 13 43 0 E 

21 38 0 8 110 37 0W 

37 0 0 N ! 8 38 3 VV 

•10 58 42 N 25 3 30 E 

1 

35 31 15 N 12 30 5 E 

40 20 52 N t 20 30 55 E 

•10 2 30 N 70 20 30 W 
54 3 BN 2 47 11W 


51 5!) ,V 
I 33 51 N 


29 14 »N 13 20 OW 
48 2 58 N 10 53 31 E 

55 52 27 N 12 51 1 E 

48 50 II N 112 33 4 E 

45 11 ON 14 > 13 13 E 
17 51 5!) ,V 5 20 5 E 
III 33 51 N . 3 37 27 E 

34 54 30 N I 33 411 45 E 

35 30 31) N 1 35 47 55 E 

■10 l 48 N i I I 40 40 E 

50 38 18 N 4 20 42 VV 

40 31 5 N I 0 45 30 E 

03 47 II V 171 45 0 E 


34 III 0 8 115 0 II E 


34 25 50 8 
43 33 5 N 
45 11 18 N 
51 211 10 N 

5 :tn ti n 

48 0 30 N 


115 35 15 E 

10 10 45 E 

11 IU 13 E 

12 21 15 E 
73 53 52 VV 

II 11 35 E 


22 2 0 N 114 10 0 E 

12 21 ON 80 45 0VV 
30 27 15 N ! 0 12 O VV 
73 50 0 . 00 0 0 W 

45 2 51 N ' 3 53 30 F, 

20 14 O N 127 38 OE 


38 II ON ' 84 18 OW 

52 0 31) X I ‘-’H 13 E 

50 31 30 N 20 55 20 E 

51 37 24 N 8 54 7 E 

511 311 22 N 5 31 42 E 

53 8 30 N ! 8 54 15 ' 

12 3 0 8! 70 50 45 VV 
45 40 53 N I 15 23 K 

10 41 ON 112 42 0 E 

53 12 7 N 0 32 1 W 

57 58 0 N 7 3 0 E 

48 18 51 N 14 10 45 E 

38 28 35 N 14 55 40 E 

38 42 24 N : 0 8 30W 


























LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


Nunfla of Places. Country, lie. 


Lilburne 

Cape 

Litchfield 

Spire 

Little Rock 
Liverpool, St. 

Paul's 
Lizard W. 

Lighthouse 
Lizier (Si.) .. 

Lizieux. 

Lobos Cluay 

Lodi . 

Lobe i a. 

Lombez. 

Lombock Isle 
Lomond 
Mountain 
W. 

London, New 
London, St. 
Paul’s 

Londonderry 
LookoulUape 
Lopez Cape 

Lorelto. 

L’Oriont .... 
Lougliboro’ 
Steeple 
Iiouisburgh.. 


NW. Coast 
of Amcr. 
England.... 

Ark. 

England.... 

England.... 

France. 

France. 

Lucayos.... 

Italy. 

Arabia. 

France. 

I nd. Archip. 
Scotland ... 


09 & ON 


105 22 30W 


52 41 12N 1 49 21W 


34 40 0 N 
S3 24 40 N 


Lonisiade 

Cape 

Louis St. 

Louisville... 

Louvain. 

Lowell. 

Lowesloff... 

l.uherk. 

Lubeck Isle.. 
Lueits (St.) 
Cape 

Ltifon. 

Lugano. 

Luiz-Mara Il¬ 
ham (St.) 

Liuide. 

Louden Tow. 
Lundy Isle .. 
Lutterworth 
Steeple 
Luxemburg.. 
Lynn, Old 
Tower 

Lyons. 

Mucitn. 

Macassar.... 
Mncernla.... 
Macliichaco 
Point 

Macon. 

Madeira IbIc, 
Funrlinl 
Mmlon a Isle 

Mndrns. 

Madrid Grund 
Square 
Muestrir-ht .. 
Mngudoxn... 

Magdalen 

Isles 

Magdeburg .. 
Millie Isles.St. 

Anne’s Isle 
Mahon, Cape ' 
Mola I 

Mnhouna Isle 1 
Mnjnmbo Bay 
Entrance 
Maker Tower 
Mukry, the 
Theatre 
Malacca Fort 

Malaga. 

Maia-Pasqua 

Cnpc 

Malespina 

Capo 

Malinca. 

Mnllicollolale 


Ct. 

England.... 

Ireland. 

N. C. 

W. Coast of 
Africu 

Itaiy. 

France. 

England.... 

Cape Breton 
Isle 

New Guinea 


41 22 ON 

51 30 40 N 

54 50 20 N 
34 37 ON 
0 50 OS 

43 27 ON 
47 45 II N 

52 40 31N 


92 12 0W 

2 58 55 W 

5 11 5 W 

1 8 20 E 
0 13 47 E 
77 3(1 30 W 
0 30 52 E 
43 44 0 E 
0 54 24 K 
11B 20 0 E 

3 17 4 W 


72 0 0W 
0 5 47 W 

7 14 40 IV 
?fi 33 0 W 
9 17 0E 

13 35 5 E 
3 21 2 W 
1 11 54 W 


45 53 40 N 59 54 45 W 
11 20 42 S 128 20 55 E 


Mo. 

Ky. 

Belgium.... 

Mass. 

England.... 
Germany... 
Inti. Archip. 
California ■ ■ 

France. 

Italy.. 

Brazil...... 

Norway.... 
Sweden .... 
England.... 
England.... 

Germany... 
England. -.. 

Franco. 

China. 

Celebes. 

Italy . 

Spain ...... 


France. 

All. Ocean 

, Arrliipelugn 

India . 

Spain ...... 

Holland .... 
E. Coast of 
Africa 
Gulf of St. 

Lnwrence 
Germany... 
Ind. Ocean 


! 38 30 0 N 
38 3 ON 

50 53 20 N 
42 38 .15 N 

52 2.1 0 N 

53 51 18 N 
5 45 OS 

22 52 28 N 

40 27 15 N 
45 50 50 N 
2 31 OS 

58 27 10 N 
55 43 40 N 

51 0 47 N 

52 27 20 N 

40 37 38 N 
52 40 52 N 

45 45 58 N 
22 11 30 N 
5 0 OS 
43 18 30 N 
43 28 ON 

40 18 27 N 
32 37 0 N 

30 31 ON 
13 4 ON 
40 24 57 N 

SO 51 7 N 
2 5 (IN 


0 30 0 E 
13 12 42 E 
4 38 28W 

1 ia iff 

0 0 41 E 
0 25 4E 

4 40 24 E 
113 31 30 E 
110 30 0 E 
13 20 15 E 

2 49 0 VV 

4 50 0 E 
10 54 40 W 

20 52 0 E 
80 22 0 E 

3 42 15 W 

5 41 IF. 
45 40 0 E 


47 11 ON 01 43 0W Mendw.ii 


52 8 4 N 
4 35 OS 


11 38 50 E 
55 35 0 E 


| Minorca.... 39 51 10 N 4 18 17 E 


Par.i. Ocean 
Madagascar 


England... 
Turkey in 
Asia 

India. 

Spain . 

Porto Rico 


14 20 45 8 

15 10 OS 

50 20 52N 
30 30 28 N 

2 12 ON 
30 43 30 N 
17 59 ON 


170 10 35 W 1 
47 0 OE j 

4 10 16W 
20 7 15 E : 

102 15 0 E 
4 25 2 W i 
65 5 0W 


43 42 15 N 141 10 0 E 


Belgium. ■ ■ 

N. Hebrides 


51 1 52 N 
18 25 OS 


4 28 50 E I 
107 32 0 E ! 




8!) 30 0 W 
85 30 0 VV 
4 41 40 E 
71 18 45 VV 
1 40 0 E i 
10 40 52 E 
112 48 0 E 
109 50 23 W 

1 0 45 W 
8 57 35 E 
44 10 0W 
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Nunn of Plaem. 


Milo Isle, the 
Port 

Miinhre* Isle 
Mindoro Islo 

Mitichead 
Steeple 
Minicny Isle 
Mirepoix Ob¬ 
servatory 
Mirik Cape • 

Mississippi 
Hiver, S. E. 
Entrance 
9. W. ditto .. 
Mittau. 


Mobile. 

Mocha. 

Molnlew- 

Mohilla Isle 

Mninbas il ar¬ 
bour, Entr. 
Mondego O. 
Montiniban 
Obsert a lory 
Moiilego Bay 
Mnntery .... 
Montevideo 
Lighthouse 
Montpelier 
Observatory 
Montreal.... 
Montrose.... 
Montserrat I., 
N. E. Point 

Monza. 

Moose Port.. 

Morales. 

Moraot Point 
Morniittiuays 
MorelialCupe 
MorilloH (los) 
Cape 

Moriiingtiml. 

Morninetnn 

Port 

Moscow. 


Country, lie. 


Archipelago 

Lucnyoa.... 

Philippine 

Isle* 

England.... 


Laccadive* 
France.... 

W. Coast of 
Africa 
La. 


La. 

Russia in 

Europe 

Al. 

Arabia.... 
Russia iri 
Europe 
Mozambique 
Cliun. 

K. Coast of 
Africa 
Portugal ... 
Prance. 


Jamaica- 
New Albion 
La Plata ... 

Prance. 


Mosdnk. 

Mussel Bay, 
Cape St, 

Bln ize 

Mount Cape 

Mozambique 

Harbour 

Mulgrave 

Port 

Mullinceu ■.. 
Mulhcim .... 
Mumbles 
Lighthouse 

Munieii. 

Munster. 

Muscat Cove 
Miisscndom 
Cape 

Naerden. 

Naum Ilarbr. 

Namur. 

Nancy. 

Niingasnki .. 
Nankin 

Nantes. 

Nantucket... 
Naples. 

Narlmnne ... 
Narva. 


L. C. 

Switzerland 
Curibbee Is. 

i 

Italy. 

I New Wales 
I Colombia ■.. 

' Jamaica.... 
CariblieeSea 

i Arabia. 

Porto Rico 

N. Holland 
Nubia. 

Russia in 
Europe 
Russia in 
Europe 
9. Coast of 
Africa 

W. Coast of 
Africa 
E. Coast of 
Afriea 
NW. Coast 
of A titer. 
Germany... 
Germany... 
England.... 


Nashville.... 
Natal Port... 

Natchez..... 

Needles 

Lighthouse 

Negapatam 

Port 


Germany. 
Germany. 
Arabia. ■. 
Arabia... 


Holland.... 

China. 

Netherlands 

Franco. 

Japan. 

China. 

Prance. 

Mass. 

Italy. 

Prance. 

Russia in 
Europe 

Tenn. 

E. Coast or 
Africa 

Miss. 

England.... 

India. 


latitude. 


3U 43 30 N 

25 10 ON 
13 27 ON 

51 12 42 N 

8 17 ON 
43 5 7 N 

10 3 48 N 

29 6 ON 


28 57 
50 39 


o;n 

ON 


30 40 ON 
J3 go ON 
53 54 0 N 

12 20 09 

4 4 0B 

40 11 54 N 

44 0 55 N 

18 30 0 N 
30 35 45 N 
34 53 0B 

43 30 10 N 

45 31 ON 
45 55 50 N 
10 47 35 N 

15 34 41N 
51 15 54 N 
ri 15 30 N 
17 58 ON 
17 20 0 N 
17 0 ON 

17 58 30 N 

10 32 0B 

18 10 0 N 

55 45 45 N 
43 43 40 N 
34 10 0 9 


0 44 ON 
15 1 OS 

50 34 17 N 

51 12 59 N 

47 48 40 N 
51 34 ON 

48 8 20 N 
51 58 10 N 
23 38 ON 
20 21 0 N 


52 17 
21 35 
50 28 
48 41 
32 43 
32 4 
47 13 
41 III 
40 50 
43 II 
50 22 


40 N 
ON 
30 N 
55 N 
40 N 
40 N 
ON 
32 N 
15 N 
22 N 
53 N 


30 0 33 N 
20 55 0B 

31 34 ON 
50 30 53 N 

10 45 30 N 


Longitude. 


24 13 & E 

79 11 0W 
120 20 0 E 

328 4W 

73 18 0 E 
1 52 26E 

16 12 5 W 

89 2 0 W 


80 29 0W 
23 43 27 E 

88 11 0 W 
43 20 0E 
30 24 45 E 

43 50 0 E 

40 2 OE 

8 51 0 W 
1 20 45 E 

77 54 0W 
121 51 0W 
50 13 0 W 

3 52 40 E 

73 35 0 W 
7 52 32 E 
02 13 25 W 


Name* of l’lim. 


0 17 
80 50 

74 l 
70 8 

75 54 
54 32 
07 11 


11 E 
24 W 
0W 
0 W i 
0 IV i 
0 E 
0\V 


130 50 0 K 
38 32 0 E 

37 33 0 E 

43 50 15 E 

22 7 0E 

11 20 0W 

40 47 0 E 

130 42 0 W 

10 28 45 E 
7 37 38 E 
3 57 20 W 


11 31 
7 30 
58 41 
50 38 

5 0 
112 33 
4 51 
0 It) 
129 52 
118 47 
1 32 
70 7 
14 15 
3 0 
28 14 

86 40 
31 28 


30 E 

21 E 
0 E 
OK 

50 E 
0 E 
7 E 

31 E 
7 E 

15 E 

44 W 
42 W 

45 E 

22 E 
30 E 

3 W 
0 E 


91 24 42W 
1 33 55 W 

79 55 OK 


Negrais Capo 
Neustadt.... 

Never*. 

Nevis Isle, 

B. Point 
Newark 
Steeple 

Newark. 

New Bedford 
Nowbern.... 
Newhiggin 
Spire 
Newbury 
Steeple 
Newburyport 
Neweuhatn 
Cape 

New Haven 
Newport .... 

Ntee. 

Nicolas (St.) 
Mule 

Nicobar Isle 
(Great) 

Nieupurt- 

Nimegiien. ■■ 

Niugpo. 

Ni sines. 

Nizlmci- 

Novogortid 

Nocera. 

Noirinoutier 

Isle 

NooikuSound 

Nordlingcn ■ ■ 

Norfolk. 

Norfolk Isle 
Nnrknping... 
North Cape. • 
North Cape.. 
North Cape. • 

N. West Cape 

Norwich- 

Note Cape .. 
Nottingham 
Steeple 

Novara. 

Novogorod .. 

Nnron 


Country, fcc. 


India. 

Germany... 

Prance. 

Caribbee 1*. 


England. 


N. J. 

Mass. 

N. C. 

England . 


England. 


Mass. 

NW. Coast 
of Amur. 

C«. 

It. I. 

Italy . 

Hayti. 


B. of Bengal 

Belgium. ■.. 
Holland .... 

(hiea. 

Prance. 

Russia in 
Europe 

Italy. 

Prance. 


NW. Coast 
of Amcr. 
Germany... 

Vtt. 

Paci. Ocean 
! Sweden .... 
1 Lnplnnd. ■. ■ 

' N. Zealand 
Russia in 
Asia 

N. Holland-■ 

Cl. 

Japan.... 
England. 


Italy. 

Russia in 
Europe 
Franco 


Latitude. 


Nuknltivali I. j Marquesas 


Nuremberg . 
t)l»y Isle. . 
Of.innu .. 
OczukOW. 


Odessa . 


Oerebro. 


Germany. -- 
Inti. Arcltip. 

Spain. 

Itussin in 
Europe 
Russia in 
Kill ope 
Sweden 


Olieteroa Isle , Parif. Ocean 
Oliitulien Isle \ Marquesas 

Okhotsk.| Russia in 

Asin 

Germany... 

Prance . 

Prance . 

NW. Coast 
of Amcr. 
NW. Const , 
of Amcr. 
Portugal ... 


Oldenburg. - • 

Oleroti. 

Outer (St.)... 
Ounnlnsllkul. 

Ootiemnk 

Cape 

Oporto, tile 
Bar 

Oran, St. 
Croix Castle 

Orange. 

Orchillu Isle 
Orel. 


Orenburg- 

Orferd Cars! 

Orferd Light¬ 
house 

Orizava Peak - 

Orleans. Prune 

Orleans, New \ La. ■. 
Ormti* Isle, jGulfot 
N. End | Persia 
Oropcsa Capo Spain ... 


O / II 

10 2 ON 
47 48 27 N 
40 50 17 N 
17 5 12 N 

S3 4 SON 

40 45 ON 

41 38 7 N 
35 20 0 N 
55 11 11N 

51 24 5 N 

42 48 29 N 
58 4 1 30 N 

41 17 58 N 
41 ‘29 0 N 

43 41 10 N 
19 49 20 N 

0 45 ON 

51 7 54 N 
51 51 20 N 
29 57 45 N 
43 50 UN 
SO 19 43 N 


0 40 N 
0 5N 


Barbury.... 

Prance. 

Caribbee Sea 
Russia in 
Europe 
Russia in 
Asia 

NW. Coast 
of America 
England... ■ 


Mexico. 


49 35 J5 N 

48 51 0 N 
3ti 50 50 N 
29 1 45 S 
58 35 l) N 
71 10 ON 

34 20 0 S 
08 50 ON 

21 50 30 9 
41 33 9 N 
37 39 12 N 

52 57 8 N 

45 20 38 N 

58 31 32 N 

49 34 42 N 
8 54 (1 8 

49 20 55 N 

8 25 0 N 

39 50 33 N 

40 37 29 N 

40 30 22 N 

59 17 12 N 

22 21i 36 9 

9 55 « 8 
59 20 1(1 N 

53 8 40 N 

43 11 1 N 

50 44 52 N 
53 54 ON 

I 54 30 :» N 

41 8 51N 

35 44 *27 N 

41 H 10 N 
11 52 ON 
52 50 40 N 

51 40 5 N 

42 52 0 N 

52 ’5 0 N 

19 2 17 N 
47 54 12 N 
21 57 45 N 
27 7 ON 

40 5 33 N 


Lftnziiude. 

O i n 

94 13 0 E 
10 13 32 E 

3 9 31 E 
62 33 21W 

0 49 18 W 

74 10 0W 
70 50 0W 
77 5 OW 
1 29 42 W 

1 19 9VV 

70 52 0W 
102 19 30 W 

72 57 40 W 

71 21 14 W 

7 Hi 37 E 

73 2.) 33 W 

04 0 0E 

2 4.5 15 E 
5 .50 41 E 

120 18 1.5 K 

4 21 45 E 
14 28 30 E 

12 40 17 E 

2 14 7 W 

126 30 40 W 

10 28 30 E 
70 18 47 W 
108 10 15 E 

10 11 O E 
20 % 45 E 

173 1 0 E 
179 II 30 W 

111 28 0 E 
72. 7 OW 
137 35 0 E 

1 8 11 VV 

8 37 10 E 
31 10 24 E 

3 0 50 E 
140 5 0W 

11 4 15 P. 

104 54 0 E 
3 30 51 W 

31 20 15 E 

30 45 22 K 

15 13 20 E 
150 48 45 W 
139 8 OW 
113 13 45 E 

8 14 35 I’, 

0 30 15 E 

2 1.5 12 E 
100 22 0 VV 

105 31 0W 

8 37 18 W 

0 39 24 W 

I 48 23 E 
no ,5 40 w 
35 57 15 E 

55 4 45 E 

124 25 0W 

1 31 14 E 

97 15 0W 
1 54 41 K 
90 0 49 W 
50 37 0 E 

0 8 23E ! 
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LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


Names of Hsccs. 


Country, &c« 


Ortegal Cape 

Usnahurg- 

Out e ml. 

Qsterode .... 
Otaheite Isle, 
Venus Point 

Otranto. 

Otway Capo 
Owliyhee 
Hawui) N. 
'oint 
Oxford Ob¬ 
servatory 

Padang Head 
Padnrborn■.. 
Padua Obser¬ 
vatory 

Fnlawan Isle 
Palermo Ob- 
aervatory 
Pulliser Capo 

Palma. 

Palmn Isle . • 
Palmas Capo 

Palmyra Pt. 
Palos Cape.. 
Pamplona. ■. 

Panama. 

Para. 

Paramatta 
Observatory 
Paris, Royal 
Observatory 

Parma. 

Paros Isle ... 

Pasto. 

Pateliewlslns, 

Kaster^uost 

Patrick's (t5t.) 
Head 

Palla. 


Spain. 

Germany... 
Belgium.... 
Germany... 
Pncif. Ocean 

Italv . 

N. Holland 
Sandwich 
Isles 

England.... 

Sumatra -.. 
Germany.. ■ 
Italy. 

Philippine 1.1 
Sicily. 

N. Zealand 
Majorca.... 
Canaries ... 
W. Coast of 
Africa 

Ceylon. 

Spain. 

Spain . 

Colombia .. 

Brazil. 

N. Holland 


Paul (St.).... 
Paul's (St.) 
Cape 

Pniil-de-Lcon 

(St. 

Paul-de-Lo. 

undo (St.) 
Paul-trois 
Chateaux St. 

Pavia. 

Payta Point 
Pedro Branco 
Isle 

Pedro Branco 
Isle 

Pekin, Imper. 

Observatory 
Pelew Isles, 
Kyanglelsle 
Peniscoln-... 
Penrith Bene. 
Pensacola . 
PerrevalOapc 
Perekop... 
Porignctix. 
Perm. 


Pernambuco 
Perns Bauhos 
Isles 

Pemite.. 

Perugia . 

Perpignan... 

Pesaro . 

Peterborough 

Cathedral 

Petersburg... 

Petersburg... 
Petropautow 
skoi-Ostrog. 
Philadelphia 
Philip. Isles.. 
Philippe vi lie 
Philipsburg- ■ 
Piacenza.... 
Pico Isle, the 
Peak 


France. 


Italy . 

Archipelago 
Colombia... 
Pacif. Ocean 


V. Diemen’s 
Grind 

E. Coast of 
Africa 

Rrazil. 

W. Const of 
Africa 

France... 

W. Const of 
Africa 

Frunce... 

Italy 

Pern. 

Chinese Sea 

Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago 

Chinn. 


Pacif. Ocean 

Spain. 

England- 

Flor. 

Falkland Is. 

Crimea. 

France . 

Russia in 
F.nrope I 

Brazil. 

Indian Oc. 

Mexico. 

Italy....... 

France. 

Italy. 

England.... 

Russia in 
Europe 

Vn. 

Kamt- 

schatkn 

Pn. 

Paci. Ocean 

France. 

Germany... 

'Italy. 

' Azores. 


latitude. 

Longitude. 

Names of Place*. 

Country, Ac. 

43 46 46 N 

7 49 0 w 

Pierre. St.lsle 

Newfonndl. 

52 10 35 N 

8 l 11 E 

Pillar Cape. . 

Patagonia .■ 

51 13 57 N 

2 55 8 B 

Pillar Cape - ■ 

Van Diem. 

51 44 15 N 

10 16 54 E 

l.a nd 

17 89 15 8 

149 30 22 W 

Pilluu. 

Pilsen. 

Prussia.. -. 
Germany... 

40 9 20 N 

18 29 15 E 

1‘iombiiiu ... 

Italy. 

38 51 0 8 

143 30 0 E 

Pisa Obsnr- 

Italy. 

20 17 ON 

155 58 45 W 

vatory 

Piscadores Is. 
largest Isle 

Chinese Sea 

51 45 39 N 

1 15 22W 

Pitcairn's lslr; 
Pittsburgh... 

Pacif. Ocean 
Pa. 

0 50 0 8 

99 58 0 F. 

Plata. 

Colombia. .■ 

51 43 37 N 

8 4.1 51 E 

Plattsburgh.. 

N. V . 

45 24 2 N 

11 51 32 E 

Plettenberg 

Bay 

South Const 
of Africa 

9 38 ON 

118 22 0E 

Plymouth. •. . 

England. •.. 

38 0 44 N 

13 22 9 E 

Plynliiniiinii 

Mountain 

Wulcs . 

41 38 0 a 

175 23 12 F, 

Poietiers .... 

France . 

30 31 4 N 
28 54 ON 

2 30 15 E 
17 53 O E 



Polotsk . 

Russia in 

4 23 ON 

7 38 0W 

Pondicherry 

Europe 
India . 

9 40 ON 

80 20 0E 

Poole Church 

England. .. 

37 37 15 N 

O 41 0 W 

Popayan .... 

Colombia* *. 

42 49 57 N 

1 41 15 W 

Port-au- 

Huyti. 

8 58 50 N 

70 27 15 VV 

Prince 

1 28 0 8 

48 29 45 W 

Portland Isles 

Pacif. Ocean 

33 48 45 8 

151 1 15 W 

Easternmost 

Isle 


48 50 14 N 

2 20 23 E 

Portland 

higllthOUBC 

England-.. ■ 

44 48 IN 

10 20 45 E 

Portland .... 

Me. 

37 3 40 N 

1 13 ON 

25 11 O E 
77 21 25 VV 



Porto-Belln. 

Colombia. ■■ 

24 42 ON 

125 .16 O E 

Porto-Caliello 

Porto-Gulcte 

Porto-Veechio 

Colombia ■ •. 

Spain . 

Corsica. 

41 42 0 8 

148 24 0E 

Port Royal... 
Portsmouth.. 

Jamaica.... 
N. II. 

2 10 0 8 

41 18 0 E 

Portsmouth 

Observatory 

England.... 

23 33 10 8 

40 39 10 W 

Prague. 

Germany... 

5 44 ON 

J 7 0E 

Prnslin Port 
Prcsbiirg .... 

New Ireland 
Hungary ... 

48 41 94 N 

3 58 22W 

Prince’s Isle 

Straits of 
Honda 

8 47 30 8 

13 53 0 E 

Prince’s Isle 
Pr. Edward's 

Atl. Ocean 
Gulf of St. 

41 21 3 N 

4 45 54E 

Isle 

Pr. Edward's 

Lawrence 
Ind. Ocean 

45 10 47 N 

9 9 48 E 

Isles, largest 

5 3 30 8 

81 2 OVV 

Pr. of WalcB’ 

NW. Const 

22 10 30 N 

115 8 0E 

Cape 

Pr. of Wales' 

of Aihcr. 
New Wales 

1 20 ON 

104 25 0E 

Fort 

Pr. of Wains’ 

Straits of 

39 54 13N 

116 27 45 E 

Isle 

Princeton ... 

Malacca 

N. J. 

8 8 30 N 

134 50 0B 

Pr.W.Henry’s 

Isle 

Prior Capo .. 

Pacif. Ocean 

40 22 40 N 

0 29 30B 

Spain. 

51 40 37 N 

2 43 SOW 

Providence .. 

R. I. 

30 28 ON 

87 12 nw 

Providence 

Pacif. Ocean 

51 40 30 8 

01 11 OW 

Isle (Tuttle) 


40 8 57 N 

33 42 0 E 

Providence 

Lucayos- 

45 11 H N 

0 43 34 E 

Isle 

I 58 1 13 N 

50 20 30 E 

Pylstaart Isle 

Friendly Is. 

► 


duebec. 

Canada .... 

8 4 08 

34 53 0W 

dundlinburg 

Germany... 

5 23 0 8 

71 57 0 E 

Oueen Char- 
lotie’s Cape 

N.Calcdonia 

19 32 54 N 

97 13 24 VV 

Oueen Char- 

N. Zealand 

4.1 0 40 N 

12 22 13 E 

lotto's Hound 


42 42 3N 

2 54 0 E 

Quelpucrtlsle 

Corea. 

43 55 IN 

12 53 30 F, 

Quemadu 

Patagonia.. 

52 35 40 N 

0 14 45 W 

Point 

Ouentin (St.) 

France. 

59 50 23N 

30 18 45 E 

Oueretarn... 
duilon Point 

Mexico. 

Indin . 

37 13 SIN 

77 20 0W 

duimper.... 

France . 

53 0 15 N 

158 40 9 E 

duito. 

Race Capo •.. 

Colombia... 
Newfonndl. 

39 50 59N 

75 11 0W 

Radstock C. 

N. Holland 

8 0 ON 

140 3 0 E 

Ragusa.. 

Dalmatia... 

50 11 19N 

4 32 34 E 

Raleigh. 

N.C. 

49 14 IN 

! 8 26 49 K 

Ramsey Isle 

Wales. 

45 2 44 N 

: 0 43 32 E 

RasalgatCape 

Ras-el-Ans 

Arabia. 

38 28 30 N 

28 33 9 W 

Eg)Vt . 


Capo 


Latitude. 


O / ll 

4B -Id ON 

52 « us 
43 hi 0 3 


54 33 39 N 
4!l 45 10 N 

42 55 27 N 

43 43 11 N 

S3 32 0 N 

35 4 0 3 
40 32 ON 
2 25 0 N 

44 42 0 N 
34 t i 0 3 

50 22 20 N 
52 2d 3 N 

40 at 0 N 

41 52 lli N 

55 2H 50 N 

11 50 ON 
50 42 50 N 
: 2 20 IH N 

I IH 33 ON 

I 

; 2 30 03 


50 31 22 N 


43 30 20 N 
41 40 44 N 
it 34 30 N 
10 28 22 N 
43 20 10 N 
’ 41 35 211 N 

; it 5.5 ao n 

43 4 54 N 
50 48 3 N 

I 50 5 1!) N 
I 4 40 27 3 
48 8 7N 
0 35 03 

1 41 ON 
40 14 ON 

40 53 0 3 

65 45 30V 

58 47 32 N 

5 25 ON 

40 22 ON 
10 0 03 

43 31 15 N 

41 40 25 N 
j 0 11 03 

22 5 ON 


22 23 30 3 

40 47 30 N 
51 47 58 N 
22 15 0 3 

41 5 57 8 

33 7 40 N 

50 18 30 3 

40 50 51N 
20 36 30 N 
8 52 ON 
47 58 20 N 
0 13 17 8 
46 40 ON 
33 12 0 8 

42 30 ON 
35 47 0 N 

51 51 43 N 

22 22 ON 

23 56 ON 


IsHigttuda, 


50 12 0W 
74 38 0 VV 
148 5 0 E 

19 52 30 E 
13 23 10 E 
10 31 2 E 
10 24 0 E 

110 40 0 E 

! 130 25 0 W 
80 8 OVV 
: 75 51 35 W 
73 20 0 VV 
! 23 22 0 E 
I 

4 7 10\V 
j 3 40 4 VV 

i 0 20 43 E 
1 13 50 4 1! 
28 48 0 E 

! 70 51 0 E 
' I 58 55 VV 
70 30 54 VV 
72 21 0 VV 

! 149 30 0 E 


j 2 20 50 VV 

! 70 20 30 VV 
12 14 25 E 
; 70 45 OVV 
I 08 0 45 W 
3 5 20 VV 
! 0 Hi 37 K 

70 52 30 VV 
I 70 45 0 VV 
j 1 5 59 W 

14 25 15 E 
153 11 45 K 

17 10 45 E 
105 15 0 E 

| 7 20 0 E 

j 02 50 0 W 

37 40 0E 

108 17 30 VV 

94 13 55 W 

100 21 0 E 

74 35 0 W 
141 SB Off 

H 22 OVV 

71 25 50 W 
135 12 0 E 

77 19 OVV 

175 49 30 VV 
70 50 30 W 
11 7 30 E 
107 13 0 K 

174 20 50 E 

120 18 57 E 
08 .10 15 VV 

3 17 40 E 
100 HI 15 W 
i 70 48 30 E 
I 4 5 45 VV 

78 45 15 W 
' 53 3 15 W 
134 15 II E 

18 ti 15 E 
78 48 0 VV 

5 10 36 W 
59 58 0 E 
35 48 0 E 








































































LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


601 


Nuibhi of rlaee*. I Country, Oc 


Ras-Maho- 
med Caps 
Ratiabun.... 
Ravmina.... 
Reculvur 
(South) 
RcdonilnCape 
Redondo Isle 
ReikianutM 
Cape 
Rented ins 
Cape 
Retuudioa 
Port 

Reudsburg... 

Rennes. 

Resolution I. 
Resolution I. 

Resolution F. 

Slave Lake 
Retford, East 
Spiro 

Revel. 

Rh6 Is. Light. 
Rheims ..... 
Rhodes Harb. 

Rhodes. 

Richmond... 
Kiescukuppo 
Kiga. 

Rimini. 

Riobamlia 
Nuevo 
Rio Janeiro 
Ripon Church 
Rocb Particle 
Point 

Rochefort... 

Rochelle. 

Rodoslo. 

Rodrigue Isle 
Romanzoff 
Cape 

Romberg.... 

Rome. 

Rondoe Isle 

Rosetta. 

Hossal Point 
Rotltenburg 
Rotterdam .. 
Rotuma Isle 
Rouen ...... 

Round fale.. 

Rovercdo.... 
Rurcinonde.. 
Ruttenpour.. 
Ryaeotta.... 

Rypen. 

Saba Isle.... 
Sabionetta .. 
Sable Cape.. 
Sable Cape .. 
Sable I. ..... 
Sackett’sHar- 
bour 

I Saco . 

Sahib Isle... 

Saintos. 

Saintes Is. N. 
W. Pt. of 
W. I. 

Sal Isle. 

Salamanea.. 
Salayer Strait 

Saleo.. 

Snlehhieh ... 

Salem. 

Salisbury Isle 
Salisbury Bp. 
Salontca. 

Baltsburg.... 
Salvador (St.) 
Salvages Isles 
Salvages Isles 
Bamana Isle 
Samar Tain .. 

Vol. IIL 


Germany... 

Italy. 

England.... 

Patagonia.. 
Caribbonls. 
Iceland. 


o III 

87 43 UN 

49 0 53N 
44 25 5 N 
51 83 47N 

50 51 OS 
17 1 ON 
03 55 ON 


Longitude. 


O i ii 

34 15 0E 

12 4 30 E 
12 10 51 E 
1 11 50 E 

150 H 15 W 
02 19 0W 
82 47 30 W 


N W. Coast 
of Amor. 
Denmark-.. 

France. 

Pucif. Ocean 
Hudson's 
Straits 
N. America 

England.... 

Russia in 
Europe 

France. 

France. 

Rhodes Isle 

France. 

Va.. 

Germany... 
Russia in 
Europe 

Italy . 

Colombia... 


13 30 ON 80 40 l)W 
57 24 15 N 135 53 50 W 


54 18 40N 
48 0 5UN 
17 23 30 S 
til 20 0 N 


9 39 53E 
1 40 47W 
141 15 0W 
05 10 0W 


61 10 20 N 113 45 OW 
53 23 58 N 0 54 3 W 
59 SO 33 N 84 35 9 E 


Brazil... 
England 
Mexico.. 


France. 

France.... 
Turkey in 
Europo 
Ind. Ocean 
Jesso. 


46 14 40 N 
40 14 41 N 
30 30 ON 
44 21 8 N 
37 32 17 N 
50 43 18 N 
56 57 IN 

44 3 43 N 
1 41 40 S 

22 50 OS 
54 H 11N 

18 44 ON 

45 50 10N 
40 9 21 N 
40 58 31 N 

19 40 40 S 
45 25 50N 


Tartary.... 

Italy. 

Norway.... 

Egypt. 

England-... 
Germany... 
Holland .... 
Paci. Ocean 

France. 

NW. Coast 
of Amcr. 
Germany. ■ • 
Germany... 

India. 

India. 

Denmark -.. 
Caribbee Is. 

Italy. 

Nova Scotia 

Flor. 

N. S. 

N. Y.. 

Me. 

Archipelago 

France. 

Caribbee Is. 


Cape Verdis. 

Mexico. 

Ind. Arcbip. 
Morocco.... 

gm*. 

Maas. 

Hudson's B. 
England.... 
Turkey in 
Europe 
Germany... 

Brazil. 

Allan. Oc. 
Hayti...... 

Lurayos.... 

PhUipp.Ialea 


43 31 ON 
38 40 ON 
45 44 42 N 
15 51 85 N 


1 33 35W 

4 2 47 E 
28 15 0 E 

2 34 80 E 

77 36 28W 
15 40 0E 
24 7 45E 

13 33 51 E 

78 48 40 W 

43 14 OW 
1 30 47W 
94 58 0W 

0 57 34W 
1 0 40 W 
27 35 31 E 

63 11 45E 
141 34 30 E 

141 44 45 E 
13 29 47 E 

5 35 30E 
30 28 20 E 

3 2 OW 
8 50 54 F, 

4 20 J1 E 
177 50 0 E 

1 5 50 E 
150 53 SOW 

11 0 35 E 

5 50 14 E 
83 30 0E 
78 3 30 E 

8 47 SO E 
03 18 0W 
10 30 5 E 
65 34 0W 
81 15 0W 
00 33 0W 
75 57 0W 

7086 0W 
80 28 15 E 
0 38 2W 
61 41 83W 


Nuwof riwo. Country, ke. 


— 

Samara. Russ, in Eu. 

Sntnarang B. Java. 

Hnmboangau Mindanao.. 
Sandwich Cp. N. Holland 
Sandy Cape N. Holland 

Handy Hook N. J. 

Lighthouse 

SangaarCape Japan. 

Sau-hn Cape Cochint.'hina 
Santa Cruzls. Pacif. Ocean 
Santa Cruzls. Cnribbeu Is. 

Hanta-Fe.... Mexico. 

S.-Fe du Bo- Colombia... 
gota 

HnutanderBnr Mexico. 

Santander Pt. Spain. 

San ton a. Spain. 

Haratof.. Kuhn, in Eu. 

Hark Isle .... Engl. Chau. 
Savage Isle.. Pacif.Ocean 

Savanna Geo. 

Lighthouse 

Savti Isle.... Ind. Archip. 
HcalaNuoval. Archipelago 
Hcorbgh.Sboal Chinese Sea 

Shiedam. Holland.... 

Sehluckenau Germany. . 
Schinalkalden Germany... 
Schnittken . Germany... 
Schweidnitz Germany... 
Sebastian (St) Spain ...... 

Sclinginskoi- Russia in 
Ostrog Asia 

Selivria. Turkey in 

Europe 

Henlis. France. 

Hens ... Franco. 

Scrilze-Ka- Russia in 
men Cape Asia 

Seringapatom India. 

Setuval. Portugal... 

Seven Capes, Turkey in 
N. Cape Asia 

Shan-tungPr. China. 

Slieerness England-.. 
Staff 

Sherbro Jslo W. Coast of 
Africa 

Shetland Is. Atlant. Oc. 


Pacif. Ocean 
Geo. 

Ind. Archip. 


O I II 

48 30 35N 
6 53 08 
0 43 UN 
18 IB 0 8 
24 42 OS 

40 27 ON 

41 16 SON 
13 44 ON 
10 41 0 8 
17 44 8 N 

30 13 ON 
4 35 48N 

23 45 ON 
43 28 80 N 
43 20 50 N 

31 31 28 N 
40 23 32N 
10 2 15 S 

32 0 45 N 

10 30 0 8 
37 51 ON 
15 8 ON 
51 55 ON 
5] 0 30 N 
50 44 30 N 
S3 48 10N 

50 50 37N 
43 10 30 N 

51 0 ON 


& Si) 15 E 
110 34 OE 
122 14 0 E 
140 80 0 E 
153 16 0 E 
74 1 SOW 

140 14 0 E 
100 HOE 
100 5 0 E 
04 48 29 W 
104 32 45 W 
74 13 53W 

07 58 0W 
3 40 50 W 

3 >0 35 W 
40 0 15 E 

2 24 30W 
100 30 30 W 
80 55 45 W 

121 43 0 E 
27 15 0 E 
117 48 0 B 

4 24 0E 
14 20 30 E 
10 20 15 E 
21 27 42 E 
10 27 15 E 

1 58 now 
100 38 45 E 


41 4 35 N I 28 11 3 E 


Slieerness 

Staff 

Sherbro Jslo 


49 12 88 N 
48 11 55 N 
07 3 ON 

i 

13 35 29 N 
38 28 54N 
30 23 50 N 

37 25 ON 
51 11 23 N 


3 35 13 E 
3 10 50 B 
171 54 SOW 

76 41*52 E 
8 53 52W 
38 B 10 E 

133 37 0E 
a 44 36 E 


Shetland Is. Atlant. Oc. 
(South) 

Shrewsbury England 
8 . Chad's 
Steeple 

Siam. India. 

Sienna. Italy. 

Sierra Leone W. Coast of 
Cope Africa 

Silimty, the Turkey in 
Mausolaum Asia 
Silver Uuay Lucayos.... 
Bank, SE. 
end 

Hlncnporo ... E. Indies... 

Singuufo.... China. 

Sinigaglia... Italy. 

Sinope. Turkey in 

Asia 

Siout. Egypt. 

Histeron. Franca. 

Skagen Cape Denmark... 
Lighthouse 

Skiddaw England. ■ • ■ 
Mountain 

Skudesmea Norway.... 
Lighthouse 

Sleswick .... Denmark. ■ ■ 


7 39 ON 13 45 0W 
63 53 30 S 03 43 0 W 


England.... 52 43 88N 3 44 53 W 


14 30 40 N 100 50 15 E 
43 22 ON 11 10 15 E 
8 31 0 N 13 18 0 W 

30 15 SON 33 19 15 E 


SO 18 ON 


30 0W 


1 13 ON 103 30 0 E 
34 16 45 N 108 57 O E 

43 43 16N 13 11 45 E 

42 2 10N 34 41 15E 

27 13 IIN 31 13 33 E 

44 11 51N 5 56 3E 

57 43 44 N 10 37 50 E 

54 39 12N 3 8 9W 

50 8 40 N 5 19 0 E 


47 48 10N 
13 5 OS 
30 9 ON 
19 18 30 N 
S3 13 ON 
IS 40 ON I 


Sleswick.... Denmark... 

S3 3 0W Sluys.... Netherlands 

100 55 45 W Smith's Isles Pacif. Ocean 
130 88 0 E Smyrna. Turk, in As. 

6 48 45 W Snowdon M. Wales. 

31 59 45 E Socorro Isle.. Pacif. Ocean 
70 54 0W Socotra Isle.. Arabian Sea 
76 47 0 W Sodorharnn ■ • Sweden .... 

1 47 94 W Soisaons. France. 

S3 56 0 E Holidad Port Falkland Is. 

Soliman Port Barbary- 

Solomon Cape Candia. 


13 1 84 E Solomon Cape Candia. 

38 38 0 W Sombrero Isle Caribbee Is. 
16 3 0W Sonderburg-. Denmark... 
69 13 33W Sondenhau- Germany. 


54 31 87 N 
51 18 35 N 
14 30 30 N 
38 25 ON 

53 4 ON 
18 40 ON 
12 30 ON 
61 17 47 N 
49 22.52 N 
51 31 30 S 
31 46 15 N 
35 0 15 N 
18 38 ON 

54 54 50N 
51 22 33N 


9 33 57 E 

3 23 HE 
168 42 15 F. 
27 6 OE 

4 3 38 W 
110 17 0 W 
54 10 0 E 
17 5 30 E 

3 19 37 E 
58 5 15W 
25 7 30 E 
2IJ 19 25 E 
63 35 OW 
9 47 13 E 
10 50 91 E 


73 40 0W 
133 30 OE 


sen 

Sooloo Die .. 


I Ind. Arcbip. 


0 N . 131 13 0 E 

4 A 
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LATITUDKS AND LONGITUDES. 


Names of Placua. I Cnuntry, he* I Latitude. I Longitude. 


SnrsnganPort 
Sournliuya .. 
South Cape. ■ 
South On jut.. 

South Isle ... 
Southampton 
■Isle 

Southampton 

Spire 

Southerness 

Point 

Spartol Oape 
Spartivento 
i'ape 

Specia. 

Spencer’* Bay 

Spencer Cape 

Spire. 

Spolettn. 

St title. 

Staples (East) 
Lighthouse 
Start Point, 
Flagstaff 
Stuvanger ... 
Stephen’s 
Capo 

Stiekhnuscn 
Stockholm... 

Stolherg. 

Strnbane .... 
Stralsuiid.... 
Strashurg.... 
Stroniboli 1. 

St. Ilartolo 
Stromness... 
Stromstadt.. 
Stuttgnril.... 

Suakini. 

Success Cape 

Sues. 

Sulphur Isle 
Sunderland 
Lighthouse 
Suntlswall. ■. 
Surat River 
Stvan River 
(Perth) 
Swansea ('as. 
Sweet nose 
Cape 

Syene. 

Syrn, Isle, P’t 
Syracuse 
Light linuse 

Tacuha. 

Taganrog .., 

Tallahassee 
Tam bow .... 

Tanna Isle, 
Port Reso¬ 
lution 
Taormina 
Telegraph 
Tara. 


Luconia.... 

Java. 

N. Zealand 
V. Diemen’s 
Land 

Par.if. Ocean 
Hudson's 
Buy 

England.... 


Rnrbnry. 
Italy .... 


12 52 0 V 
7 14 23 8 
47 1(5 50 S 
43 37 US 

31 30 ON 
U2 57 ON 


123 50 0 K 
112 41 30 E 
107 20 0 K 
14(1 40 0 E 


50 54 ON 1 23 51)W 
54 52 30 N 3 34 53 W 


Italy. 

W. Coast of 
A I’rica 
N. Holland 
Germuny. 

Italy. 

Germany... 
England. . 

England.... 

Norway.... 
NW. Coast 
of At. tor. 
Germany... 
Sweden .... 
Germany... 
Ireland..... 
Germany... 

France. 

Mediter¬ 
ranean 
Orkneys.... 
Sweden .... 
Germany... 

Nubia. 

Tierra del 
Ftlego 

Egypt. 

Chinese Sea 
England. 

Swollen .... 

India . 

N. Holland 

Wales. 

Russia in 
Europe 

Egypt. 

Archipelago 
Sicily . 


Mexico... 
Russia in 
Europe 

Flor. 

Russia in 
Europe 
New He¬ 
brides 


35 48 30 N 
37 55 50 N 

44 4 ON 
25 48 OS 

35 18 0 8 
40 IX 51 N 
42 44 50 N 
53 3li 32 N 
55 38 0 N 


5 55 0 W 
16 3 35 E 

9 51 0 E 
15 8 0 E 

136 53 0 E 
8 26 16 E 
12 35 46 E 
0 28 31 K 
137 JW 


50 13 26 N 3 38 21 W 


58 58 30 N 
03 33 30N 

53 13 10 N 

50 20 31 N 

51 35 ON 

54 49 29 N 

54 10 ON 
48 34 56 N 
38 48 20 N 

58 56 0 N 
58 55 30 N 
48 46 15 N 
10 5 ON 

55 0 OS 

30 0 SON 
27 52 0 N 
54 55 12 N 

82 22 SON 
21 4 ON 

31 50 OS 

51 37 13N 
68 12 ON 

24 5 23 N 
37 20 ON 
37 2 58N 

19 31 0 N 
47 12 40 N 

30 28 ON 

52 43 44 N 


5 45 0 B 
102 17 0W 

7 37 8 E 
18 «3 30 E 

10 56 53 E 
7 23 5 W 

13 32 15 E 
7 44 51 B 
15 12 36 E 

3 31 4 W 

11 12 0 E 
011 0 E 

37 33 0 E 
05 10 0 W 

32 28 OF. 
128 22 0 E 
1 21 10 W 

17 10 36 F, 
72 51 0 E 
115 50 0 E 

3 55 32W 
30 40 0E 

32 54 34 E 
24 55 0 E 
15 10 10 E 

09 7 45W 

38 39 0E 

84 30 0W 
41 45 15 E 


Tarltes. 

Tan fill Isle .. 
Tarragona .. 

Tarsus. 

Tavastehus 

Tedeles Cape 
Tecklenburg 
Tcllicherry .. 
Tenby Spiro 
Ton-choo-foo 
Tenedos Isle 
Tenerillelsle, 
the Peak 
Tercera Isle, 
Angra 

Tcrnate Isle 
Ternny Bay 
Tcrrarina ... 
Terra Nova 
Column 


Russia in 
Asia 

France■■. 
Spain .... 


19 32 25 S 169 30 11 E 


37 48 IS N 15 17 40 E 
56 54 31 N 74 5 18 13 


urk. in As. 
Russia in 
Europe 
Barbary.... 
Germany.. ■ 

India. 

Wnle*. 

China. 

Archipelago 
Canary Islet 


43 13 52 N 

36 0 311 N 
41 H 50 N 

37 1 ON 
61 3 ON 


Tnd. Archip. 
Tartary.... 

Italy . 

Sicily. 


0 50 ON 
45 10 32 N 
41 18 14 N 
37 2 36N 


0 4 14 E 
5 35 15 W 
1 15 30 E 
34 52 0 E 

24 20 30 E 

4 14 3 E 
7 47 25 E 
75 49 30 K 
4 40 52 W 
120 53 0 F. 

25 53 0 K 
16 39 45 W 

27 14 0W 

127 32 0 E 
137 1 15 E 

13 13 22 E 

14 15 40 E 


Tczciicn. 

Tli.ultcue (St.) 
Note 

Thelies Ruins 
Thomas, St.l. 
Three Points 
Cape 

Three Points 
Cape 

Thule (South) 
Capo 

Tihunui Cape 
Timor Isle, 
Coupling 
Timor Isle, 
Delhi 

Timor Laut 
I. S. Point 
Tinian Isle . ■ 
Tobago Isle,. 
Tobolsk. 


Toluca. 
Tomsk. 


Tonguluboul. 

Tongres. 

Totiningeii .. 
Toohooai Isle 
Tor Harbour 

Tornca. 

Toronto. 

Tortona. 

Tortosa. 

Tortuga Isle 

Toul. 

Toulon. 

Toulouse.... 
Tournny .... 

Tours. 

Trafalgar C. 
Tranquchar 

Trapani. 

Trnvemunde 
Trebizuud. ■. 

Trent. 

Trenton. 

Treves. 

Trieste. 

Trincomaleo 

Bay 

Trinidad .... 
Trinidad Isle 
Trinidad Isle, 
Port Spain 

Tripoli. 

Tripoli. 

Tristan 
d’Acunhu I. 
Triton Isle ■. 

Troyes. 

Truxillu. 

Truxillo. 

Tscbcrkask.. 

Tschirikoff 

Cape 

Tschitsclia- 
golf Capo 
Tscliiikolskni 
Noss 

Tso-Choui... 
Tsiis-Sima Is. 
Tubingen ... 
Tula. 

Tunbridge... 
Tunis, Fon- 
douc 

Tu rin. Piazza 
Castello 
Turnagain 
Cape 

Turon Cape 
Tuscaloosa. ■ 
Tver. 

Tynemouth 
Lighthouse 
Cddcvalla ... 
Udine. 


Country, Ac. 


Mexico. 

Russia in 
Asia 

Egypt. 

Cnribhce Is. 
Patagonia-. 

W. Coast of 
Africa 
Sandwich 
Laud 

llayti. 

Indian Ar- 
chi|ielngu 
Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago 
Indian Ar¬ 
chipelago 
Ladrnnes... 
Carihhee Is. 
Russia in 
Asia 

Mexico. 

Russia in 
ABia 

Friendly Is. 
Germany... 
Denmark... 
Pncif. Ocean 

Arabia. 

Sweden .... 

U.C. 

Italy. 

Spain . 

Carihhee Sea 

France. 

France..... 

France. 

Belgium.... 

France. 

Spain . 

India . 

Sicily. 

Germany... 
Turkey in 
Asia 

Germany - -. 

N. J. 

Germany... 

Illyria. 

Ceylon. 

Cuba. 

Atl. Ocean 
Caribbce 
Isles 

Rarbary.... 

Syria. 

Atlantic, 
Ocean 
Chinese Sea 

France. 

Mexico. 

Peril. 

Russia in 
Eiiriqie 
Japan. 


Llitudu. | leusilude. 
O l n 

19 30 40 N 

i>2 50 0 N 

25 43 0 N 

18 20 ON 

10 46 OS 

4 55 ON 

59 34 0 S 27 

18 10 25 N 71 

JO 10 0 S I 123 


8 15 OS 131 50 0 E 

14 58 ON 115 51 15 F. 
11 10 ON 60 27 0W 
58 11 42 N 68 6 15 E 


10 16 10N 
56 29 38 N 


19 21 30 W 
15 0 51 E 


40 6 20 N 
40 14 ON 
40 46 37 N 
45 38 8 N 
8 33 UN 

21 48 20 N 
20 32 30 N 
10 38 42 N 

32 53 40 N 
34 26 25 N 
37 5 36 S 

15 46 0 N 
48 18 5 N 
15 51 ON 
H 6 0 S 
47 13 34 N 


II 3 45 E 
?4 30 IIW 
6 38 20 E 
13 17 8 F. 

11 22 0 E 

« 0 52 W 
SI 11 0 W 
SI 34 0W 

J3 11 33 K 
35 51 28 E 

12 7 IIW 

111 11 OF. 
4 4 49 K 

86 7 0 W 
79 3 22 W 
39 23 15 E 


Russia in 
Asia 

Corea .... 

Japan. 

Germany. 
Russia in 
Europe 
England.. 
Barbary •. 


32 14 15N 131 41 30 E 
30 56 45 N 130 36 30 B 
64 14 30 N 173 31 0E 


35 30 ON 
34 40 ON 
48 31 10 N 
54 11 40 N 

51 11 52N 

36 47 59 N 


129 16 7 F, 
129 27 0 E 
9 3 35 E 
37 1 0E 

0 17 SB 
16 11 15 £ 


N. Coast of 
America 
Cecil. China 

Ala. 

Russia in 
Europe 
England- • • • 

Sweden.... 
Italy. 


45 4 ON 7 40 15 E 
08 18 5N 100 25 0W 


16 8 SON 
33 12 ON 
50 51 44 N 


108 17 0 E 
87 42 0W 
35 57 23 E 


55 1 21 N 1 24 31W 


5R 31 15N 
40 3 14 N 


11 56 30 F. 
13 15 2 E 






















































































LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES. 


NtmM oM'lv-w. 


Uflh. Russia in 

Axis 

Ulm. Germany... 

Uinbaa. Russia in 

Europo 

Umen. Sweden .... 

i;nstIsle.... Shetland... 
Uutiefen Sachulin . ■ ■ 
('ape 

IJpsal... Swollen- 

Urals. Russia in 

Asia 

Uraniburg. ■ ■ Denmark... 

Urbina. Italy. 

Uxhaut isles France. 

Utika. X. Y. 

Utrecht. Holland.... 

Vie. . France. 

Vabrcs. France. 

Vaisun. France..... 

Valdivia .... Chili. 

Valence. France. 

Valencia.... Spain. 

Valery-sur- France. 

Sum me ISt.) 

Valladolid. -. Mexico. 

Valona. Turkey in 


.. 

Turkey in 
Europe 
Chili. 

Ill. 


Valparaiso .. Chili. 

Vundalia.. . Ill. 

Vanderlin C. N. Holland 

Valines. France. 

Vavan Isle .. Pacif. Ocean 

Venice, St. Italy. 

Mark’s 

Venloo. Germany... 

Vcra-CrilX .. . Mexico. 

VerdCapc... 


Germany... 

Mexico. 

W. Coast of 
Africa 

Verdcn. Germany... 

Verdun. France. 

Verona Ob- Italy. 

servatory 

Versailles . ■. France. 

Vianna. Portugal •• • 

Vicenza. Italy. 

Vienna. Germany... 

Vienne. France. 

Vigevano ... Italy. 

Vigo. Spain. 

Villnch. Germany... 

ViliadeCnnde Portugal ... 
Villa del Pao Colombia... 

Villn-Franca Italy. 

Villalpamlo Spain. 


Viiialpantlo Spain. 

Vincennes... I ml. 

Vincent (St.) Portugal... 
Cape 

Vincent,St. I. Caribboe Is. 
Virgin-Gorda Carihbcc Is. 
Isle, E.Cape 

Virgins Cape Patagonia.. 

Vito(flt.)Oape Sicily. 

Viviers Ob- Francu..... 
servatory 

Vizagapatara India. 

Voghera. Italy. 

Volcano Roy Jesso. 

Volcano Isle Japan. 

Volcano Isle New Britain 
Volcano Isle Pacif. Ocean 

Vologda. Russia in 

„ , . Europe 

Volthoen’s Is. Indian Ar. 

. chipolago 

Voronetz..., Russia in 
<>r . Rurope 

Wakefield England.... 
Spire 

Waldeck .... Prussia. 

Walden I.... Polar Sea .. 
WalliB’i Isle Pacif. Ocean 


jl Nameaof 1'lacn. 


O i it 

54 42 45 X 

48 93 30N 
IM1 44 30 N 

It) I ON 
450 44 OS 

52 aa 30 n 

59 51 SOX 

51 11 ON 

55 54 38X 
43 43 36 X 
48 28 ON 

43 0 4!) N 

52 5 31 N 

44 0 45\ 

43 56 27 X 

44 14 28 N 
39 59 0 S 
44 55 59 X 

39 28 45 X 
50 11 21X 

19 42 ON 

40 28 20 N 


O j II 

55 53 45 E 

9 59 HE 
34 13 0 E 

20 22 30 K 
0 45 45 W 
143 14 30 E 

17 39 0 K 
51 35 30 I I 


33 0 SOS 
38 50 0 X 
15 35 0 S 

47 39 96 X 
18 3.3 54 S 
45 25 32 N 

51 22 17 X 
10 II 52 X 
14 43 45 X 

52 55 37 X 
49 9 31 X 
45 20 7 X 

48 48 21 X 

41 42 X 
45 31 40 N 
48 12 40 X 
45 32 57 X 
45 18 54 X 

42 13 20 X 

40 35 0 X 

41 21 18 X 
8 38 1 X 

43 40 20 X 

41 51 10 X 
38 43 0 X 

37 2 54 X 

13 11 OX 
18 31 7 X 

52 21 OS 

38 11 SOX 

44 29 14 X 

17 42 30 X 
44 59 21 X 

42 19 OX 
30 43 OX 

5 32 20 S 
10 25 12 S 
59 13 30 X 


100 52 0 W 
19 25 45 F. 

71 38 15 W 

89 2 OW 
137 9 0 E 

2 45 4 W 
173 59 45 W 

12 20 59 E 

6 10 31 E 

90 8 45 W 
17 30 30 W 

9 12 47 K 
5 32 17 K 

11 1 15 E 

i» * ft.) e 

8 43 30 W 

11 33 24 E 

10 22 45 E 

4 53 39 E 
8 52 1 K 
8 33 30 IV 

13 52 15 K 
8 35 54 W 

04 48 0W 

7 19 30 E 

5 24 10 W 
87 33 0VV 

8 59 30 W 

01 16 0W 
64 25 24 W 

68 17 23W 

12 46 15 K 
4 41 0E 

83 26 OF. 

9 1 25 E 
141 8 OK 
130 16 40 E 
148 4 15 F, 
165 48 21 E 

40 11 15 E 


5 58 OS 124 48 0 E 
51 40 SON 39 21 30 E 
53 41 2 X 1 29 24 W 


51 12 43X 
80 35 38 X 
13 18 0 S 


0 1 32E 
19 51 10W 
177 21 45 W 


Walsingham 

Capo 

Wangeroog I. 

Lighthouse 
Warnsdiu ... 

Wurdlliims.. 
Wnrmenadurf 
Warrington 
Steeple 
Warsaw .... 

Washington 
Waleeou Isle 

Weimar. 

VVeriiiiigeriste 

Wesei. 

Weymouth 

Cape 

Whitehaven 
Windmill 
Whyda, Bri¬ 
tish Fuclory 

Wiborg. 

Wiborg. 

Wicklow 
Lighthouse 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilna. 

Winehelsea 
Steeple 
Winchester 
Cathedral 
Windsor Cas. 
Wiugu lleae. 
Winter Island 

Winter Hurb. 

Wisby. 

Wittenberg.. 
Wonliuo Isle 
Widlell buttle 
Woody Point 

Wotdver- 

hnmptnnSp. 

Workington 

Chapel 

Worms. 

Worm's Head 
Wrekiu 
Mon n mi n 
Wurtzburg.. 
Wiistuiei- 
Woiutselink 
Xainppa .... 
Xaiu-huy.... 

Vnp Isle. 

York (New) 
York Cape .. 
York, Fort 
York Minster 

Vpres. 

Ysselliiirg ... 

Yelnd. 

Zucliro Isle.. 
Zaute Isle, 
the Town 
Zanzibar 
Road 

Zarizin. 

Zirhi Isle, 
i be Town 

Znaitn. 

Zuuipango . • 

Zurich. 

Zuriksce.... 
Zutplieii ... • 


Cumberland 

Isle 

Germany... 

Germany... 
Lapland.... 
Germany... 
England-... 

Russia in 
Europe 

D. C. 

Pacif. Ocean 
Germany. . 
Germany... 
Germuriv- •• 
X. Holland 

England.... 

W. Coast of 
Africa 
Denmark... 
Russia in 
Europe 
Ireland. 

Del. 

x.c. 

Russia in 
Europe 
England.■ 

England.... 

England?... 
Sweden .... 
Hudson's 
Hay 

Melville I. 

Polar Sea 
Sweden .... 
Germany-. 
Sandwich Is. 
Germany... 

W. Coast 
of Amur. 

Englnnd..., 

England-.. - 

Germany... 

Wales. 

Englund. . 

Germany... 
Russia in 
Europe 

Mexico. 

China. 

Pacif. Ocean 

X. Y . 

Greenland.. 
Xcw Wules 
England. •• ■ 
Belgium.. ■ ■ 
Germany... 
Sweden .... 
I’orlo Rico 
Mediterra¬ 
nean 

E. Coast of 
Africa 

Russia in 
Ktiro|iu 
Barbery.... 

Germany... 

Mexico. 

Switzerland 
Holland .... 
llnllnml.... 


O I il 

66 4 OX 


46 18 18 X 
79 22 36 X 
51 17 13 X 
53 2.1 3(1 X 


7 52 35E I 

16 26 6 K 
31 7 0 E 
12 56 7 E 
2 33 11W 


52 14 28 X 21 2 45 E 


38 02 54 X 
20 1 30 H 

50 59 12 N 

51 50 34 X 
51 39 17 X 
12 39 0 8 


56 27 11 X 
69 42 40 X 


77 1 48 W 
158 14 30 W 
11 21 0 K 
10 47 28 E 
6 37 8 E 
143 18 0 E 

3 34 SOW 


9 26 20 E 
28 46 5 E 


52 58 22 X 6 0 91 W 


75 28 0 W 
78 10 0 W 
25 18 OE 


39 41 OX 
34 II 0 X 
54 41 2 X 

50 55 28 X 


51 3 40 N 1 18 20.W 


31 29 0 X 
57 38 12 X 
66 11 24 X 


0 35 28 W 
II 38 0 K 
83 9 49 W 


74 47 18 X 110 31 35W 


57 39 15N 

51 52 39 X 
21 40 31) X 

52 8 44 X 
50 0 3 X 


18 26 30 E 
12 45 44 E 
108 1 5 W 
II* 31 54 E 
127 57 0 VV 


52 34 54 X 2 7 10 W 


54 38 31 X 

40 37 49 X 

51 33 56 X 

52 40 II N 

49 46 6 X 
57 35 12 N 

19 30 8 X 
31 16 OX 
9 35 0 N 
40 42 40 X 
75 56 ON 
57 1 48 X 

53 57 48 X 

50 51 10 X 

51 50 29 X 

55 25 31 X 
18 23 48 X 
37 47 17 X 


8 21 12 K 
4 18 50 W 
2 31 30 W 

9 55 30 F. 
34 41 0 E 


6 0 OS 39 33 0E 
48 42 20 X 44 27 45 E 
33 54 10 X | 10 53 25 E 


48 51 15 X 
10 40 52 X 
47 24 33 X 

51 39 4 X 

52 8 20 X 


10 1 57 K 
99 3 45 VP I 
8 31 30 E I 
3 54 59 E ' 
6 11 51 Ej 
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SOUTH SEA. AMERICA. ASIA. AFRICA. EUROPE. 
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TABLE 

OF 

THE HEIGHT OF THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS 

ON THE GLOBE. 


EUROPE. 


En*li, 

Fcri. 


1. Mont Blanc, Alps. ld.titVE- 

£ Monte Rosa, Alps. 15,537 

3. Filmier Aarliom, Alps. 14,325 

4. Jungfrau, Alps. 13.73C 


12. Ararat, Little, Armenia. 

13. AV.... "" 


Engliih 

feet. 


aim T„g, Aimr.::;;;; 

{?• T f , f, ^ o h lF r? ko1 Leljam,n .ii.«5o 

7. Grass.‘.loeknor, Alps. 12,9fl(, 18. il&hest Peak of NilgheVri^ f® 


8 . Simplon, Alps. 11.73C 

9. Mulnaeen, Sierra Nevada. Jl,67fe 

10. Maladelta, Pyrenees.. ll, 43 f 

11. Mont Perdu, Pyrenees. 11,275 

12. Penaramln, Asturias. 11,20(1 

13. Etna, Sicily. 10,870 

14. St-Gothani, Alps. 10,005 

15. Kuaka, Carpathian*. 9,912 

10. Mount CetiiH, Alps. 9,650 

17. Little St. Bernard, Alps... 9,600 

18. Monte Como, Apennines. 9,523 

19. Kanigou, Pyrenees... 8,800 

20. SkagUos Find, Uofrines. 8,400 

21. Sneehlitta, Uofrines... 8,122 

22 . Lomnitz, Carpathians. 7,902 

23. Taygetus, Greece. 7,950 

24. Olympus, Turkey. 6,050 

25. Mont d’Or, Auvergne. 6,470 

26. Carnal, Auvergne. 6,350 

27. Mez&no, Ccvennes. 5,920 

28. Parnassus, Greece. 5,850 

29. (kirn, Turkey. 5,840 

30. Kiesen Koppe, Sudotcs. 5,350 

31. Pelion, Greece. 5,200 

32. llccla, Iceland. 5,010 

33. Lozdre, Covennes. 4,930 

34. Puy da D 6 me, Auvergne. 4,890 

35. Feld berg, Black Forest. 4,750 

36. Haydoifoerg, Bohemian Forest. 4,090 

37. Helicon, Greece. 4,550 

*®. Ben Nevis, Grampians. 4,379 

39. Ben Lowers, Grampians. 4,051 

40. Cairngorm, Grampians. 4,050 

41. Vesuvius, Italy. 3,932 

42. Keilbera, Erzgebirge. 3,910 

43. Schneeberg, Fichtelgebirge. 3,000 

44. Brocken, Hertz. 3,730 

45. Snowdon, Wales. 3,568 

46. Schehallien, Grampians. 3,504 

47. Coder Idris, Wales. 3,550 

48. Mocgillicuddy's Reeks, Ireland. 3,404 

49. Ben Lomond, Grampians. 3,262 

50. Schneekopp, Thuringian Forest. 3,220 

51. Skiddaw, England. 31122 

52. lngleborough, England. 2,361 

53. North Cape, Lapland. 1,300 

ASIA. 

I. Chumuloree, Himalayah. 29,000 

£ Dhawalagiri, Himalayah. 28,500 

3. Javaher, Himalayah. 25,800 

4. Rudra, Himalayah. 23,000 

6 . Jamautri, Himalayah. 22,500. 

6 . Highest Peak of Hindoo Coosh. 20,000 ; 

7. Elburz, Caucasus. 18,350 

8 . Ararat, Great, Armenia. 17,700 

9. Kazbek,Caucasus. 15,800 

10. Gounong Pasumbra, Sumatra. 15,270 

11. Gounong Posaman, or Ophir Sumatra.... 14,160 


in o-" . , ,7..... 

19. Sinai, Arabia.. .. 7952 

20. Taklitalou, Taurus. 7715 

21. Adam’s Peak, Ceylon. 665U 

2J. Sabramani, Ghauts. 5750 

23. Ida, Asia Minor. 5435 

24. Chaizgour, Vindhya. 2700 

25. Carmel, Palestine. 2 250 

26. Tabor, ftilestine. 2,i)b3 

AFRICA. 

1. Highest Peak of Cameroons. 13,000 

2 . Peak of Tcneriflc.12,176 

3. Bernard, Buurhnn Isles. 12,100 

4. Highest Peak of Atlas. 11,900 

5. Lnniulmon, Abyssinia .. 11,300 

6 . Compass, Sneuwhorg. Africa..! 10/250 

7. Komlierg, S. Africa. 8,330 

;• £°g°> Utpe do Vord Islands. 8,100 

9. Taranto, Abyssinia. 7,980 

10. Pico Ruivo, Madeira. 6*233 

11. Table Mountain, Africa. 3,582 

12. Piter Boot, Mauritius. 2,790 

13. Diana's Poak, St Helena. 2,710 

AMERICA. 

1. Sorata, Andes... 25,400 

2 . Illimani, Andes. 24,200 

3. Gualaticri, Andes. 22,000 

4. Chimborazo, Andes. 21,000 

5. Cayumho, Andes. 19,633 

6 . Antisana, Andes. 19,130 

7. Cotopaxi, Andes. 18,867 

8 . Tolimn, Andes. 18,436 

9. Mount St. Elias, North America. 18,000 

, 0 . Popocatepetl, Mexican Cordillera. 17,780 

1. Pinchincha, Andes. 15,931 

2- Izluccihuatl, Mexican Cordillera. 15,705 

.3, Mount Fairweather, North America.14,736 

4. Cofro do Perote, Mexican Cordillera .... 13,275 

5. James’s Peak, Rocky Mountains. 11,500 

. 6 . Sierra de Cobra, Cuba. 9,000 

7. Grand Serrnnia, Hayd. 9,000 

8 . Duida, Porime. 8,250 

9. Highest Peak of Bluo Mountains, Jamaica 7,278 

20. Mount Washington, Alleghanies. 6,600 

21. Mount Sarmiento, Straits of Magellan... 6,000 

22. Mount Otter, Alleghanies. 4/250 ■ 

23. Kantskill, Alleghanies. 3,160 

74. Cape Horn, South America. 1,860 

SOUTH SEA. 

1. Moiina Roa, Sandwich Isles. J5,980 

2. Moima Koa, Sandwich Isles. 13,800 

3. Oronco,Otaheitc. 8,360 

4. Eginont Peak, New Zealand. 8,150 

5. Sea-View Hill, Bluo Mountains, New 

South Wales. 6,700 

6 . Highest Peak of Barren Mountains, Van 

Diemen’s Land. 5,000 
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COMPARATIVE LENGTH OP TIIE PRINCIPAL RIVERS. 


r- 

liefer. 

client. 

Names. 

Mouth. 

Court*. 

Source, 

Length 
ill Mile*. 

A. 

Forth. 

North Sea. 

♦Scotland. Tr _ 



B. 

Pay. 

North Sea. 

Scotlund. 

0Tamilian Hills. 

120 

Fri 

Shannon . 

Atlantic Ocean ... 

hngland.. 

Ireland . 

Slnfiiirilslure... 

325 

2W 

wm 

Thames.. 

North Sen. 

England. 


215 

u 

Severn . 

Bristol Channel.. . 



230 

HI 

Hudson. 

Atlantic Ocean ... 

North America. 


320 

ii. 

Ebro . 

Mediterranean Sea 

Spain. 



i. 

Po. 

Adriatic Sea. 

Italy. 

Monte Vino. 

410 

j. 

Seine. 

English Channel.. 

France. 

Cote d’Or Mountains. 

425 

K. 

1 

Mediterranean Sea 

Switzerland and Franco 


4110 

L. 

1 FfifT 




5-15 

M. 

Tngus. 

Atlantic Ocean ... 

Spain and Portugal... 


550 

N. 

Oder ......... 




fiKO 

O. 

Susquehanna .. 

Atlantic Ocean ... 

United States . 


020 


Vistula . 




040 

G 

Elbe . 



Sudctic or Giant Mountains .. 

670 



Prussia. ' . 

It. 

Gambia . 




700 

wm 





710 

Era 

Dwina. 




750 

u. 

Rhino .... 

North Sea . 



810 




Holland .. . .. 



V. 

Columbia . 

Pacific Ocean . 



910 

w. 

Senegal . 




95 (1 

X. 

Don . 




1020 

Y. 

Dnieper. 




1140 

Z. 





1320 

A. 1 

Orinoco . 




1480 

B. 1 

Ganges . 




1550 

c. 1 





1760 




Turkey . 



D. 1 




Himnlnvah Mountains . 

1770 

K. 1 





1900 

ran 





950 

(;. i 





1920 

n. i 





2040 

1.1 

Irfi Santa . 



Heights of ltinnhc . 

2130 

m 




Mountains of lama . 

2300 


01,1 . 



Altai* Mountains . 

2550 



Russia . 



I* 1 




Donga Mountains . 

2610 

M.l 

Balir el Astrek . 

Nile. 

Abyssinia anti Nubia . 

Lake Dcmhen. 

800 

iy 1 






O. 1 

Yang-tse-kiang. 

Pacific Ocean. 

Thibet and China .... 

Desert of Gobi. 

2990 

P. 1 

Mississippi .... 

Gulf of Mexico... 

North America. 

Ijccch lake. 

3000 

Q.l 

Mara non. 

Atlantic Ocean ... 

South America. 

Heights ot Cieacica. 

3380 

ft 1 


Mississippi River.. 
MississimH River.. 


Statu of Illinois. 

400 

S. 1 


North America. 

Itockv Mountains .. 

3217 

T.l 


Mississippi River..-North America.[ 

Alleghany Mountains. 

945 


REFERENCE TO THE TOWNS 


1- Kdinhurgh 

2. Dundee 

3. Nottingham 

4. Limerick 

5. London 

6. Oxford 

7. Gloucester 

8. New York 

9. Hudson 

10. Saragossa 

11. Turin 

12. Paris 


13. Lyons 

14. Orleans 

15. Nantes 

16. Lisbon 

17. Madrid 

18. Breslau 
19- Stettin 

20. Washington 

21. Pantzig 

22. Wnrsnw 

23. Dresden 

24. Hamburg 


25. Jillifrey 

26. Bender 

27. Archangel 

28. Frunklbrt 

29. Constance 

30. Fnribe 

31. Azof 

32. ('herson 

33. Quebec 

34. Calcutta 

35. Bahnr 

36. Benares 


37. Allahabad 

38. Vienna 

39. Buda 

40. Widin 

41. Tntla 

42. Hyderabad 

43. Moultnn 

44. Attock 

45. Bnssoria 

46. Babylon 

47. Bagdad 

48. Fort Good Hope 


49. Aslmehnn 

50. Novogomd 

51. Buenos Ayl 

52. Rubha 

53. Elioo 
51. Boussa 

55. Timhuctoo 

56. Sego 

57. Kholyvan 

58. Narini 

59. Cairo 

60. Thebes 


61. Dnngots 
62- Seminar 

63. < londnr 

64. Lantehoou 

65. llooin-gnufim 

66. Nankin 

67. New Orleans ■ 

68. Louisville 

69. New Madrid 

70. Mucapa 

71. Olivenra , 

72. La Paz. 


a. Dembea 
h. Great Slave Lake 


REFERENCE TO THE LAKES. 

I c. Erie 1 f. Constonee 

I- d. Ontario. I /. Luke Leman or Geneva. 




































































































































GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 

Aalborg, vnl. i, page 47-1. 
Aur, ii, 53. 

Auruu. ii, 72. 

Anrhuun, i, 471. 

A burn, iii, 29H. 

Abasses, ii, 455. 

Ahlmzaca, iii, 88. 

Abbeville, i. MH. 

Abbotsford, i, 418. 

Aberdeen, i, 423. 
Aberystwyth, i, 399. 

A hind, lliilir ul, ii, 570, 581. 

Abingdon. ill, 5*8. 

Aim. ii, 1(17. 

A homey, iii, 48. 

Almusir. ii, 554. 

Ahrunfca, i, 595. 

Ahrnzzo, ii, 47. 

Aliy(Um, ruins of. ii. 502. 
Abyssinia, boundaries,uioun- 
tmnti. ii, 581. 

-, rivers, ii, 581. 

-, liolntiy, ii, 58-2. 

-, zoology, ii, 584. 

-. historical geography, ii, 

585. 

-, agriculture, produc¬ 
tion*, commerce, ii. 586. 

-, political state, ii, 580. 

. manners. barbarism, re ■ 
ligion, ii, 587. 

-. learning, houses, dress. 

ii, 589. 

-, local divisions, ii, 589. 

Academy. Fieuch, gcodusi- 
cnl operations. i. l.'W. 
Acapulco, iii, 321. 

Accra, iii, 4(i. 

Aeheen, ii, 518. 

Arhmounoin, ii, 5til. 

Acre, ii, 256. 

Ailmnowa, iii. 80. 

A flams, iij, 482. 

Adana, ii, 26d. 

Adel, ni, 7 : 1 , 

Adelaide, Uuecn, Archipe¬ 
lago, iii. 931. 

Aden, ii, 390. 

Adcrbijnn. ii, 306. 

Admiralty Hay, iii 945. 

Adowii, ii, 590. 

Adriunyti. ii, 375. 

Adriuiiople, ii, 310. 

Aerolites, i, 185. 

A Ik ha us, ii, 317. 

Africa, modern geography, 

1 . 74. 

-, general survey, ii. 526. 

-. deserts, mountains* ri¬ 
vers, ii, 537. 

-, zoology, ii, 527. 

-. map, ii, 528. 529. 

-riflW Moors, Negroes, 
n, 533. 

* -, historical view, ii, 532. 

-..-.industry and commerce, 

n, 5.13. 

—r» . and political 

state, n, 5.'C1. 
yT 7 » languages, ii, 534. 
Africa, Central, extent and 
boundaries, iii, 73. 

~—, mountains, iii, 73. 

-, mnp, iij. 74. 

fiveis, ni, 75. 

-■, hikes, iii, 76. 

* -• geology, iii, 76. 

% zoology, iii, 77. 

"—• Political slate, iii, 78. 
“^r^istoricai geography, 

“—»revenue, armies, iii, 78. 
” 7 ”. agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, in, 79 , 

social state, commerce, 
in, HI. 

~7 * religion, amusements, 
learning, m, ft], 

TTTf local divisions, iii, 82. 
y * 70 Cn ’ * M,t,rn ' botany, iii, 

-, extent, iii, 70. 

—. zoology, iii, 71. 

TT7. local divisions, iii, 71. 
Africa, Southern, outface, 
mountains, iii, 50. 

-. map, id, 51. 

Vo h. III. 


Africa, Southern, geology, 
in, 52. 

-, botany, iii, 52. 

-, river**, iii, 52. 

-, zoology, iii, 61. 

-, historical geography, 

ii*, tt.». 

-, inhabit ants, iii, 67. 

-, local divisions, iir, 65. 

—, political slate, iii, 65. 
Aiiica, Western, iii, 22. 

-, coast, rivers, iii, 23. 

-, geology, iii. 23. 

-* holiiny, iii, 23. 

-, zoology, ni, 31). 

-, historical nod political 

geography, ni,35. 

— -, ueuniluiro, ui,36. 

-, lliiiiiufuetHies, ti.-hiug, 

commerce. iii, 36. 

— 7 , natives. charaetur, reli¬ 
gion, 111 ,37. 

-, amusements, polyga¬ 
my, architecture, iii, 39 . 
local divisions, iii, 411. 
Afnenn Islands, holuuy, iii, 98 . 

• —, zoology, ni, 162. 
Agudes, iii, 94. 

A game, ii, 590. 

Agon. i. 552. 

Aggcrhiius, i, 491. 

Agou-n. ii, 591. 

Aura, ii, 3G0. 

A gram, ii, 128. 

Agria, ii, 127. 

Agriculture, a branch of in¬ 
dustry. 1 , 279. 

Agrjgnri, iii, Ififi. 

Agims I 'alienfes. iii, 328. 
Ajnneduhad, ii, 366. 

A jiiiiednuggur, 11 , 370. 

Ahwaz, ii, 311. 

AmsiiJiiek, ii. 273. 

Aice, El, ii, 58U. 

Ailsu,428. 

Ainc Dizeh. ii, 571. 

Ainos, ii. 442. 

Air, its density, temperature, 

1 , 169 

Airolo, Vnl de, ii, 74. 

Aivaii, ii, 275. 

Aix, i. 554. 

Aix la riiiiuelle, ii, 108. 

Aj.-iii, iii, 72. 

Ajmere, ii, 304. 

Akhissnr, ii, 275. 

Akhinym, ii. 503. 

Akkn, iii, 92. 

Akron, iii, 55H. 

Akshehr, ii, 378. 

Aksoti, ii, 444. 

Akyab, ii, 597. 

Alabama, iii, 544. 

Alabama River, iii, 544 
Alagoos, iii, 213. 

Alamos, iii, 331. 

Altishku. iii, 344. 

Alutiimnha, ni, 536. 

Alavu, i, 580. 

A biya. ii, 269. . 

Albunm, ii, 2/2. 

Albano, Lake, ii. 35. 


A limns, Hi., iii, 453. 

Albuny (Africa). iii, 07. 
Albany (X. York), iii, 495. 
Albany, Fort, iii, 339. 
Albuny, .Now, iii, 502. 
AllN'rmurle Hound, iii, 529. 
Alhinnieruue. i. 69. 

Alderney. 1 , 400. 

Alemtejo, i, 595. 

Aleppo, ii, 205. 

Alessandria, ii* 42. 

Alnuiiun Islands, iii, 344. 
Alexander, his expedition, i, 
37. 

Alexander 1.. island, iii. 173. 
Alexander, Fori, iii, 345. 
Alexandria, ii, 553.. 
Alexandria Troas, 11 . 270. 
Alexandria (IT. States), iii, 
445. . . v ... 

Alexandria (Louisiana), 111 , 
553. 

Alexandrovsknia, iii, 344. 
Alfred, i, 61. 

Algarve, i. 59H. 

Ajgesira, ii, 283. 


Algesirus. i, 588 . 

Algiers, i|i, 318. 

AlgoiKlUiiiH. iii, 4:Ui. 
Alhiiiuu, i. 5 hh. 

A licimt, i, 583. 

Alkniuur, i, 514. 

AlJiihnhad, ii, 359. 
Allngiish, iii, 408. 

Ajletjbuuy ftli.untuins,iii,37l 

.1*5. 

Alleghany River, iii, 41)9. 
Allentown, ui, 5119 , 

A lion, i, 422. 

Alrn.-ihilm, iii, 2 ( 1 . 

Ahmigro, i, 577. 

A imorrunm. voyage, i. 62. 
A Inin rim p, caliph, j, J.*|5. 
Almanza, i, 581. 

Almaraz, 1 , 577. 

Almeida, Porfugueuo com 
muinlcr, i. 69. 

Almeida, i, 596. 

Alim'iru, i, 5rti. 

Almiirn, ni. 38-1. 

Alnwick, i, 384. 

Aloric, iii. 87. 

•Ahist, i, 516. 

Alps, i, 2! Hi. ii, 52. 

A Inst, 1 , 510. 

Alsace. 1 , 558. 

Altai Mountains, ii, 434, 457. 
AItnmira, iii, 329. 

Alton, iii, 566. 

Alfonsi, i. 474. 

AMorf. ii, 76. 

Alvmado, iii, 320. 

A mar ah, ii. 577. 

Aiimsscruh. ii. 377. 
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Detroit, iu, 5(41. 
Dcvclopcniciit. conical, 1,150. 

-, De Lisle s, i. Kill. 

-, Killer’s, i. 160. 

—• -, Miirdodfllta, 160. 

—, FlaiiisfHH^ >. 161. 

-of cylinder. 1 . 162. 

Devieoltali. ii. 378. 

Devizes, i, 368. 

Devoiiport, 1, 306. 

I levoiislitri!, i, .305. 

I lew. i, 176. 

lie Will’s Land, iii, 135. 
lie/.iiun, ii, 402. 
llhar, 11, 368. 

Di-irhikir, ii, 282. 

Ilibhie. Lake, ni, 80. 

Diego (Jareia. 111, 07. 

Dieppe, i, 550. 

Digue, 1, 554. 

Dijon, i, 55«. 

Dimizaiice, ii, 185. 

Diriant, i, 511. 

I.iindigiil, ii, 378. 

Dmdikoo, iii, $h>. 

Dirkullnh, iii, 81. 

1 liwsrlltis, ii, 771. 

Ihsmul Hwamp, iii, 320. 

Dix Cove, in, 46. 

Dixitu, ii. 500. 
ibxmiiyue, i, 511, 
jljelmil, ii, 261. 

Djerash, ii, 258. 

Djojoearta, ii, 521. 

Doitb, ii, 7160. 

Dolmrwa, ii, 50t). 

Dole, i. 5.47. 

Ihilgelly, i. 7198.. 

. Domingo, Hr. in. 710!. 
himiiigo. Hi (inwrt), iii.303. 
huniiiicQ, iii, 2b.». 
lominical loiter, i, 07. 
hm, river, i, 4*271 
Kmughadei!. i, 4i*U. 
liuialilsoaville, iii, 553. 
hmrnMtcr, i. 7181. 
louegnl, i, 458. 

)onuu ( iti. 071. 
lonuai, river, ii, W<i. 
loornunees, ii, 310, 320. 
loruk, ii. 311. 
lot Chester, i. 7167. 
lornadilla, Dim, i, 427. 
torpat, ii, 166. 

Jorsefshire, i, 367. 
hirt, i, 514. 

)<»uuy ( i, 518. 
louglns, i, 400. 

)ovedalo, i, 382. 

Dover (England), i, 364. 

—(New Hampshire), iu* 
473. 

-, (Delaware), iii, 512. 

Dowlatabad. ii, 370. 

Down, i, 459. 

Downpatrick, i. 459- 
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Downs, 1,211. 
Irammon, i, 402. 
)ravu, river, ii, i 19 . 
)rcntho, i, 515. 
)rusden. ii. ID. 
)n>Klnr(Jii t i, 454. 
Volmbtlz, ii, NO. 
Jroitwieli. i, 303. 
>romhcim, i, 40*2. 
buses, ii, 2*7, 201. 
)imrt, i, 4*28. 

Inblin, i, 451. 
hibno, ii, 143. 
lubrowiiii, ii, 142. 
hihmiuc, iii. 584. 
Dudley, i. :IHI. 
luero, river, i, 550 
liunhiirtnn, i, 420. 

! lumhlnnc, i, 425. 
him fries, i. 418. 
hiud.iik, i, 451. 
.Ihindee, i, 422. 
Dunfermline, i, 421. 
JJiiuunrvun. i, 455. 
]»uiik<-l<l, i. 425. 
Dunkirk, i, 540. 
J.lunlijfv €.*:»-lit*, i, 450. 
Dunnotiiir. i. 1J2. 
Ihmrorn, in. 30. 
Duiihc, i, 4I.». 
Dunstable, i, 370 
Duiistutfuuuv, i, 127. 
Durango, in, 330 
Durham, i. 3*3, 384. 
Dunseldorf, ii, 107. 
Dwantcii, ii, 

Dyre, ii, 580. 


E. 

Earn, Loch, i, 425. 

Earth, figure, i, 125. 

-, Hkuio uml magnitude, 

i. 83. 

•-, rotation, i, 80. 

-, motion round the sun, 

i, no. 

-. oldutoncsH u( tho pole*. 

i. 125. 

-. magnitude i, 135. 

Kurt lupin km. i, 2H 

-in ('aliibriu. i. 221. 

-til 1 •ialiuii i, 222. 

- at Antioch, i, 223. 

-in the IWui-cit*, i, 221 . 

-, i'llu*o of, i, 225. 

East Main, iii, 330. 

Easter Isl ind, in, lift). 

Easton (IVnnsyh uniu), iii, 
500. 

Euaron (Maryland), iii, 515. 
Ktislpot t, iii, 170. 

Khcliug, i. 73. 

Kboe, iii, 8**. 

Klim, river, i, 550. 
K<'HiMi:istic:i| Hiatos, ii, 20. 
J.eij i, i, 588. 

Kchpses of I hi • luriHii, i, 102. 

of tb« sun, i. 101. 
Economy, iii, 511. 

]*•«Idn?** f i, 100. 

Eddystone li^lit'lionao, i, 300. 
Kdel's Knud, iii, 135. 
Ericiiton, iii, 5 11. 

Edisto, iii, 552. 

Edinburgh, i. 4 JO. 

F.dofu, ii, 560. 

Edom, i, 10. 

Ed wards vi lie, iii, 500. 

Kulah, ii, 444. 

Kful, ii. 501. 

F«cr, ii, 102. 

Egga, iii, 38. 

Egypt, uvncrul description, 
it, 535. 

-, map, ii, 530. 

-. geology, ii, 537. 

-, botany, ii. 537. 

-, zoology, ii, 545. 

—jTjjj historical geography, ii, 

—~“i political geography, 

Turks. Mamelukes, it, 54*. 
—, agriculture, inigutmti. 
ti, 518. 

-revenue, army, ii, 547. 

——products, commerce, ii, 
oJ8. 

—population, rai-oa, ii, 

-■, religion, language, man¬ 
ner., n, 551. 

-hath., food, ii, 553. 

~—. loeal division*, ii, 553. 
KlirnnbreiUlniit, ii, I(JH. 
Rimnuk., ii, 330. 

F.imeo, iii, 159. 
Rkalormnalav, ii, 170. 

El.in, i. 17. 


Voig. III. 


Elba, ii. 75. 

Elberfuld, ii. 10?. 

Killing, ii. 138. 

Elburz. Mount, ii, 301. 

Kl f'ulluh, iii, 10. 

Elrhe, i, 5K4. 

Kl Dorado, iii, 200. 

Electricity of ttiiuoRphcre, i, 
181. 

F.li‘pbnnia. ii, 372. 
Elephantine. ii, 570. 

Kleusis, ii, 182. 

Kl (•rimne, iii, 20. 

Elgin, i. 423. 

KIiiih, Mount, 8f., iii, 345. 
Kllirhpoor, ii, 371. 

Ktlicott’s Mills, iii, 510. 
Kllorii, ii, 310. 

Kl Mum, iii. 40. 

Elizabeth, iii, 531. 
Elizabethtown, in, 500. 
Klphin, i, 457. 

Elsinore, i, 473. 

Kluilis, ii. 443. 

Elvus, i, 505. 

Ely, i, 310. 

Ktnlriis, ii, 501. 

Empire, uh.it, i,218. 
Kudcrby'x Land, iii, 173. 
Knderlu. ii, 54HI. 

Kudrueht'H J.aiid, iii, 135. 
Knjrmio, ii. 510. 

England, i, 312. 

-, map, i, 310, 317. 

-, general outline and bp- 

pecl, i, 315. 

-, geology, i, 320. 

-, botany, i, 320. 

-, Zoology, i, 333. 

——historical geography, i, 

—political geography, i, 
342. 

-, agriculture, i, 351 

-, manufactures, i, 352. 

-, annex, i, 354. 

-, Ulterior navigation, i, 

350. 

-, railways, i. 357.^ 

-. population, i. 357. 

, roads and bridges. 1,357. 
English naiiuiiiil character, i, 
358. 

-elmre.li, i, 350. 

-— iiniversiii-H, i. 350. 

-literature, i, 350. 

-scientific institutions, i, 

301. 

-painting, i. 301, 

umu-o-menlp, i, 301. 

— — counties and cities, sta¬ 
tistical stable of. i, 302. 

-counties, eitiuH, towns, 

&r„ i. 301, 300. 

-Harbour, in, 204. 

Knylurid, Ne.iv, foundation 
i»r, iii, 432. 

-, grates of. iii, 407. 

Enkhuyscii, i, 514. 

Knkupnig, i, 487. 

Kiiiiih, i, 450. 

Kiiuixeurihy,. i, 453. 
Knnitdtillen, i, 458. 

Knlorprisu, Fort, iii, 342. 

K.n!re Kins, jii, 210. 

F.noa, iii, 101. 

Kpnet, i, 00. 

I'ldiesus, ii, 273. 

F.phi atn, iii, 5H0. 

Fpidaurns, iii, 184. 

Knuutor, i, 84. 

-. Csmio ho called), ui, 

240, 203. . . 

-, map, iii. 218. 

F(|iiinoclinl, i, 84. t 
K<|iiino.\cs, precession of, l, 
02. 

F.ratuHl lienos, i, 135. 

—his ueuRraphie.al 8y«- 
tctn, i. 38 

—general view or the 
world, i. 30. 

-, Kurop**, i. 40. 

-. Amu, i, 43. 

——. Africa, i, 43. 

Krekli, ii. 277. 

Krfiirt, ii. Ihf». 

Trie, |,ake, iii, 350, 300. 

Ilric, iii, 511. . , 

-, trade o 1 ’. in. 49i. 

Knvan. ii. 311. 

Kriau, ii, 127. 

Krment, ii. 508. 

EjTthru*ii Sen, Teriplu^ i f. i, 

Kr/eroum, ii. 281. 

KhIhiIo, ii, 201. 

]'>eurial, i. 578. 

Kbhke, ii. 577. 


Kakihiwinr, h, 272. 

Khkisliehr, ii. 278. 
Ksinernidas. iii, 201. 

F.sne, ii, 508. 

Kmiimiu Huntii (Brazil), iii, 

Kspiritu Santo (Australasia), 
iii, M3. 

EsquimauT, iii, 171, 310. 
K*ft>ek, ii, 128. 

Khsci|uiI)o, iii, 205. 

Essex, county, i. M08. 
Fistilville, hi. 528. 

F.ntremadura (Hp iiu). i, 577. 

-(Tiirluuali. i, 504. 

Etesian winds, j, 180. 
Ethiopia, ii, 515. 

Ki hiupiuii variety of man, i, 
250. 

Kthtiograpliy. i, 283. 

Eiivc. Igin'll, i. 427. 

Etna, ii, 10, 51. 

- ■— t its vegetation, ii, 14. 
Eudoxus, voyui'es of, i, 22. 
Ell pell, i, 511. 

Euphrates, ii, 233. 

-, provinces on. i, 17. 

Europe. ma|i, i, 2 J li, 2**7. 

-cent inl sur\ey of, i, 2 J 8. 

-. iialural teuttiic*. i, 21i0. 

* —. population, i, 201. 

-, races luiiuhiliiig, i, 202. 

-—, n liiiioiH, i, 203. 

-, political stale, i, 201. 

• -—, hotnny of, i, 201. 

—* —, zoology of. i, 2!*8. 

• —, iaitifuagi *», i, 305. 
Eiisralui. fc*l., iii, 3P0. 

Enlaw Hpruigs, ui, 535. 
Evansville, m, 5t52. 

Evorn, i, 505. 

Exe, river, i, 305. 

Excicr. i, 305. 

* —(New Hampshire), iii, 

473. 

Exmoor Forest, i, 301. 

Kyeo. iii, 87. 

F. 

Fahlun, i, 4fK 
Fnirlax. ui, . r vJfl. 

Fiiirhc.itd, i, 4.V.I, 

Falkirk, i, 418. 

Falkland Islands, iii, 173. 

Fall llivcr, in, 482. 

Falnioulh. i. 300. 

Famagusta, ii, 280. 

Farm, ii, 3(1. 

Faille, a, in, 4(1. 

Fnnniiurtoii, river, iii, 484. 
Furmville, hi, 520. 
Fnrraiidtiville, iii. 511. 

Faroe Islands, i, 400, 475. 
l ’urs, ii. 300. 

Farshont, ii. 503. 

Faynt, in, 04. 

Fayettoviile (Tonn.), iii, 570. 
--■■—, iii, f»3|. 

Fayoiun, ii.550. 

Faztielo, ii, 580. 

Fe, Huritii, », 580. 

Feejec Islands, iii, 104. 
Felipe, St., i, 583. 

I'Vllatas, iii, 85. 

Felonps. iii, 41. 

Fernbuu. ii, IMJ7. 

I'Vriranaii, n, 440. 

Fermiinayh. i, 458. 

Fernnuilo l*o, ni, 40. 

Feruel, i, 130. 

Ferrara, ii. 35. 

Ferro, iii. 05. 

Ferrol, i, 510. 

Fcrtit, iii, 03. 

Fi'tithe, iii, 38. 

Fez, iii, 17. 

Fczznn. iii, 02. 

Fidji Ihlamls, ui, 101. 

Fife, i, 421. 

Finland, ii, IfiO. 

Fireballs, i. IK-1. 

Fishery, a brunch nf industry, 
i, 280. 

Fittru, liftke, iii, 03. 

Finnic, ii, 101. 

Fixed slurs, i. 81. 82. 
Flanders, East, West, i, 510. 
Flnihvuds, in. 347. 

Fle-iishorg, i. 4<4. 

Fleu rus, i, 511. 

Flinders, i, 18. 

-surveys by, i, i2. 

Flint, i. 300. 

Flint Kivci. in, 53(». 

Florence, ii, 37. ... 

-, lAlabanin). ill. 540. 

Flores. Azores Flores, iii,04. 
Finns, ii, 523. 


Florida, iii, 540^, 

Flushing, i, 514. 

Foggiti, ii, 48. 

Fokieii, ii. 423. 
Foiiiuinebleau, i, 548. 
Foritaralua. i, 580. 
i'ooludoo, iii. 00. 

Fouia Julio, iii, 43. 

Footn Terra, iii, 42. 

Forlitr. i. 422. 

Forma lions, arrangement of, 
i, 22(i. 

Formeiitcrn, i, 580. 

Formosa, ii, 425 

-- Uiver, iii, *(8. 

Forth, mcr, i, 403. 

Forrumite Islands, iii, 05. 
Foul Point, iii. 0(j. 

Fouia. i, 432. 

Foil lulls, iii, 40. 

Fountains, iiiicrmitiing, i,101>. 
Foiilcheou, ii, 423. 

Fox, i. 10. 

Fox Islands, in, 345. 

Fox llivcr (IIhiioh), iii, 503. 
Fiance, Immelain x, extent, 
surface, i, 518. 

-, iiiu|i, i, 510, 517. 

-, rixeis, i, 520. 

—Kcolimy, i. 520. 

-, mutes, i, 522. 537. 

-—. bulimy, i, 522. 

-, zoolouy, i, 52s*. 

-, historical geography, i, 

530. 

-, (he chnuiht ix, i, 532. 

-. iidfimiiHtriiiioii of jus- 

lice, », 532. 




iiuancu, army, navy, i, 


nirrieultnre. i. 531. 

-. irruin, wine, live stock, 

i, 531. 

-, silk, beet root; wood, i, 

535. 

- —, manufactures, i, 530. 

--, commerce, i, 538. 

-canuls, roads, bridges, 

>. dm. 

——, national character, re* 
liiiion, i, 510. 

—, literature, education, i, 
all. 

-, arts. nmiiHcnicuts,dress, 

A i, 542. 

-« population, i, 5(0. 

--, table id' provinces, dc- 

piirtmeiils,cities and towns, 
I. 543. 

-, produce of each depart ■ 

incut, i, 545. 

-, Isle of, i, 545. 

Frnnehecoinlc. i, 557. 
Fiuiicim:o, Han, iii, 242. 
Fiiuicirco. Hi., iii, 242. 
Fruneisville, Ht , ni, 5.1.3. 
Frnnkford, iii. 508. 

Frank liirt (United Slates), 
ui. 574. 

Frankfort on the Muyn, ii, 

I 111. 

Frankfort on tho Order, ii, 
104. 

Franklin, discoveries by, i, 
77, iii. 341. 

Franklin, Fort, in, 342. 
Frunkliti, iii, 577. 

Frascati, ii. 35. 

Frazer's Kivcr, iii, 347. 
Fredericton, iii, 3IHI. 
Frederick, ui, 510. 
Fredericksburg, iii, 520. 
Frcdcrien, in, 530. 

Frodere ' shall, i, 402. 
Fredcriekstnili i, 402. 
Frcdonia, iii, 330. 

Freetown, m. 46. 

Freihent, ii. 113. 

Freihiirir. », 12. 

FreNinllo, in, 328. 

Freycinet. ». 70. 

Fnhiiry, ii. 72. 

Frirtlland, ii, 137. 

Fraaidly Islands, iii, lfi.3, 

-, geolORy, iii, 148. 

Fricblnntl, i, 515. 

Frisclie I lull*, ii, 13(1. 
Frobisher, i, 76. 

Frost, i. 177. .. , 

Frozen Htrait, iii, IDO. 

Fuldn, ii, 115.^ 

Fivtclml, iii, 05. 

Fiimla. iii. 88. 
riutfkirrhen, il, 127. 
Fiirrucknhrid. lit, 360. 

Fury and llccla, Strait of. iii. 
3 ill. 

Fuzi. ii, 483. 
i'yers, full of, i, 426. 


r>2 
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Fyne, Loch, i. 436. 
Fyzubud. ii, 447. 

Fuego, Term do!, iii, 321. 
-, botany, iii, 181. 


G. 


Gadamis, iii, 92. 

Gaeta, ii, 47. 

Galapagos, iii. 365. 

-, geology, hi* 148. 

Gulutz. ii, 211. 

Galaxidi, ii, 188. 

Galena, iii, 1*7. 

Galimu, iii, 566. 

Guliciu, i, 579. 

Gulden, niiK'iivoriei by, i, 7J. 
Gall, St., ii. 70. 

Gulia, ii, 589. 

Giillom, in, 42. 

Gallicm, ii, 138. 

Gullipoli, ii, 48, 410- 
Gullipuliri (Ohio), ui, 559. 
Gullowuy, i, 4 tl>. 

Galveztown, iii, 553. 

Galway. I, 451. 

Guiiiu, Vhmi*u du, i, 69. 
Guinburuu, in, 83. 

Gumlnu, river, in, 23, 43. 
Gambler lidaudr 1 , iii, 159. 

GS&tBT ' J4U - 

Ganges, river, ii, 323. 
Gangniitri, ii, 385. 

Gup, i, 555. 

Gar uni u, iii, 192. 

Garanin idea, i, 36. 

Garba Dcndour. ii, 576. 
Gardiner, iii, 47U. 

Garonne, river, i, 520. 
6anconyi i, 553. 

Gaupii, iii. 3ti4. 

Gut rone, iii, 92. 

Gatto, iii, 48. 

Ganelins, iii, 218. 

Guula, the, i, 530. 

Gawilghur, ii, 371. 

Gaya, .ii. 358. 

Gaza, it, 25(1. 

Gubol Silwili, ii, 5G9. 
Gudingoomu, iii, 90. 
Gemappe, i, 511. 

Gemini, ii. 69. 

Gun chuu River, iii, 488. 

(ItiinvtuvUi Si., iii, 5dl. 
Gunua, ii, 4'.’. 

Gcnliuh. ii. )!>7. 
tieugnciay, i, -JU7. 

Ceu^ruphy, importance of, 

——, hi.lnry of, i. 9. 

—, aiiciciit, i, 10 
——, Hebrew and Phoenician, 

~-!°r.reck, i, 30. 

-iif Homer,», 30. 

-, poetical, I, 31. 

——of Miletus and Samoa, 
i, 32. 

-of Herodotus, i, 33. 

-of tho Alexandrian 

Schools, i, 37, 51. 

——, Roman, i, 43. 

-of the Arabians, i, 60. 

-of thn middle iiges, i,60. 

-, Tarfur. i, 65. 

-, Venitian, », 67. 

-, modern, i, 68. 

—, modern astronomical, 

i. 71. 

-, modern critical,.i, 72. 

- , modern descriptive and 

statistical, i, 73. 

of Australasia, i, 77. 

-, oigani*cd and living 

beings, i,. 79. 

-, pimciplea of, i. <9. 

-. connection with mathe- 

maiics, i, 79. 

-, geology, i, 79. 

——, nialnrivul, i, S75. 
Gmih’Kieal principle, of (0- 
uarapliy, i, llW. 

Genloay, i, 4)7. 

Gmuau, St. (Burmudaa), ill, 

Gcnriia, St. (Demerara). iii, 

Gcnriia, St. (Grenada/, iii, 

4)5. 

Geurcetown (D. Columbia), 

Gnn'rnitown (South Caroliou) 
iii, 535. ... 

Ganrgatuwn Hr.), in, 573. 
Gnorm-town (Van Dicman'i 
Land), in, 130. 


George, Lake, m, 489. 
Georgia (A*iu), ii. 454. 
Georgia (United Stale.), iii, 
535. 

Georgia, South, iii, 173. 
Goorgiewek, ii, 453. 

Gernm, iii. 9H. 

German FluU, iii, 49fi. 
Geriimnlown, iii. 508. 
Germany, boundariea, moun¬ 
tain., river., ii, 74. 

—, neology, ii, 75. 

——, map, ii, 711, 77. 

-. botany, ii, 8-2. 

-, znnlnuy, ii, 82, 

——. liieuiricul geography, ii, 

-, political ny.tpoi, ii, 84. 

•-, diet, it. ineinlieiH, ii, 84. 

-, agriculture, ii. H!l. 

■ forusla, iiianul'ueturo., 
ii. 1)0. 

——. nailing, cummcrcc, ii, 

, intornui nomiiiereo, ii, 

-, population, races, ho- 

rial while, u, 93. 

religion, literature, ii, 

~T“’ book tradu, fine urts, 

“jj, division into circles, ii. 


Gurona, i, 582. 

ii....: :: e*?u 



-- 199. 

Geysers, i, 4i4. 

Glialefka, ii 296. 

Ghustin, n, 301. 

Ghauts, it, 323. 

Gliehol, ii. 441. 

Ghent, i, 5J0. 

Gliiluu, ii, 306. 

Gliiljics, ii, 319. 

Ghizni, ii, 320. 

Giant's Causeway, i, 458. 
Gibraltar, i, 588. * 

Gidid, ii. 5/9. 

Gigansk, ii, 479. 

Gijou, i. 580. 

Gilulo, ii, 525. 

Giugiro, lit, 73. 

Girardeau, (.'ape, iii, 581. 
Girge, ii. 502. 

Girgenii, ii, 50. 

Giriruvo, ii, 210. 

Gnkwu, lit, 86. 

Glaciers, i. 182. 

(iliimmiH. i, 423. 

Glamorgan, i, 40R 
Glarus, ii, 70. 

Glasgow, i, 419. 

Glastonbury, i, 305. 

Glulz, ii, 105. 

Glencoe, i, 426. 

Glendaloiigli, i, 452. 

GlogHii, Gross, ii, 105. 
Gloucester, i, 393. 

Gloucester (Massachusetts), 
in, 480. 

Gloucestershire, i, 392. 
Gucsiio, ii. 138. 

Gon, ii. 373. 

Goar, Sr., ii. 108. 

Goavu, iii, 303. 

Godin sent lo Peru, i, 137. 
Goderich, iii, 367. 

Goes, i, 514* 

Gog, i, 17. 

Gog and Magog, i, 17. 
Gohud, ii. 361. 

Guium, ii. 591. 

Golcoiidii, ii, 370. 

Gold ('onst of Africa, iii, 46. 
Golden numbers, i, 99. 
Goliad, iii, 33U. 

Gombroon, n. 311. 

(aoinern, iii, 95. 

Connives, in. 303. 

Gondar, u, 591. 

Goober, iii, 85. 

Goolo, i, 384. .. „ a 

Goonoong Panama, u, 518. 
(Morales, ii, 139. 

Goree, iii. 42. 

Gurkha, ii, 384. 

Gorlitz, ii, 105. 

Gosport, iii, 525. 

Gospelm. i, 73. 

Gothland, i. 489. 

Gothland, tVusLi, 490. 
Gullenburg, i, 400. 
Gottingen, ii. 115. 

Gouda, i. 514. 

Goyas, iii, 245. — 

Grant' Reynet, iii, 67. 


Graciosa, iii, 94. 

GrAdmkn, ii, 139. w 
Graham's Lund, iii, 173. 
Graham's Town, iii, 67. 

Grain ('oast of Guinea, iii, 45. 
Grnmpians. i, 424. 

Grim, ii, 136. 

Granuda, i, 584. 

Grntlde, Rio, iii, 43. 

Grand Gulf, iii. 545. 
Griingemouth, i, 418. 

Gratz, ii, 99. 

Gravesend, i. 365. 
Gravitatnm, universal, i, 116. 
Gravitation, laws of, i, 117. 
Great Falls(New Hampshire) 
iii, 473. 

Greavu's mission tu Levant, 

i, 71. 

Greecu, ii, 172. 

-, map, ii, 173. 

-. aspect, mountains, ri¬ 
vers, ii, 174. 

-, zoology, ii, 175. 

-, hixtuneul geography, 

ii, 1/5. 

—•—, political statu uud tlivi- 
sious, ii, 176. 

-—, cupituiii, military, na¬ 
vy, ii, 177. 

-, agriculture, maiml'ac 

tures, ii. 178. 

— ■ . population, character, 
religion, ii, 178. 

-, learning, iimuscincntB, 

&c„ ii, 179. 

——, islands, ii, 189. 

Green IlHy, iii, 584. 
Greenfield, iii, 482. 
Greenland, East, iii, J72. 

-, West, iii, 171. 

Greenlaw, i, 415. 

Green Mountains, iii, 473. 
Greenock, i, 420. 

Greenwich, i, 365. 

Grenadu, iii, 295. 

Grenada, New, in, 240, 259. 

-, map, iii, 218. 

Grenadines, iii, 295. 

Grenoble, i, 355. 

Green River, iii, 571. 
Grijalva, i, Ii9. 

Giimsel, ii, 67. 

Grindclwald. ii, 68. 

Grisons, ii, 73. 

Griwhee, iii, 48. 

Grodno, ii, 1-12. 

Groningen, i, 515. 

Grosswuiiidin, ii, 127. 
Guudalaxura (.Spain), i, 576. 
Gunduluxara (Mexico), iii, 

Guadeloupe, iii, 300. 
Guadulijuivir, river, i, 559. 
Giiadmna, river, i, 559. 

Guadix, i, ,586. 

Gimlguyoc, mines, iii, 269. 
Guam, iii, 166. 

Giiurnangn, iii, 27H. 
Guuiiuxiiaio, iii. 327. 
GuancuvelicH, iii, 278. 
Guanehes, iii, 95. 

Guauuco, iii, 278. 

Guastnllu, ii, :18. 

Guatemala, iii, 304. 

—^ historical geography,iii. 

-, map, iii, 308. 

•-, division**, iii, 305. 

—;population, character, 

—" 7 ' fig*"* H 1 *"**' Connl,, » 

-, Stale, iii, 306. 

-a City, iii. 3011. 

Guayaquil, in. 364. 
Guaycurus, iii, 245. 
Guaymas, iii, 331. 

Giiayra, la, hi, 266. 
Giielderland, i. 515. 
Gucrnauy, i, 400. 

Guiana, Portuguese, iii, 246. 
Guiana, English, iii, 295. 

-, French, iii, 300. 

—, Dutch, iii, 301. 
Guienne, i. 552. 

Guinea, New, iii, 143. 

--, zoology «f. ii, 508. 

Guipuscou, i. 50H. 

Gum Senegal, in. 41. 
Gumhinncn, ii, 137. 
Gundwann. ii, 371. 

Guriel, ii, 455. 

Gustavia. iii. 301. 

Guthrie, i, 73. 

GuyundoLtu, iii, 528. 
Guzelhissar, ii, 272. 

Guzerat, ii. 365. 

Gwalior, ii, 361. 


Gwuttor, ii, 322. 
Cydros, ii, 277. 


II. 

Haarlem, i, 513. 
llaclia, Rio, iii, 262. 
Hackensack, iii, 5(18. 
Haddington, i, 416. 
JludrainHiit, ii, 296. 

Huiiium, ii, 194. 

Hai ik'iii-menr, i, 498. 

Ilulml, i, 399. 

Hagerstown, iii, 517. 

Hagley, i, 393. 

Hague, i, 513. 

Ilugueiiuu, i, 558. 

Ilaik, in, 15. 

Hainan, ii, 425. 

Hainuuii, i, 511. 
llalheiatadl, ii, 106. 

Ilallaia, ii, 579. 
Halieuriiussus, ii, 272. 
llaliez, ii, 140. 
llulilax (England), i. 385. 

—(liniish Americu), iii, 

-, (North (.’aroliiiu), iii. 

531. 

Ilall, ii, 101. 

Ilalle, ii, 106, 111. 

Hallo well, iii, 47t). 

Ilulmsliuli, i, 490. 

Halo, i. 1KI. 

Ham, liescenduuls of, i, 284. 
Ilamaiian, ii, 309. 

Humbiirg, ii, JI8. 

Hamburg (South Carolina), 
ui, 535. 

Humi, ii, 444. 

Hiunihoo, i, 421. 

Hammer, i, 492. 

Hummel feat, i, 495. 
Hampshire, i, 366. 
Jl.inipsliiri*, New, iii, 471. 
iliiiiiptiiii, iii, 52(i. 

jlampion (’our^^37fc. 
Hampton 524. 

lIuUKrlinnlim, ii, 422. 
Hang-yang, ii, 424. 

Ilanoo, voyage of, i, 19. 
Hanover, ii, 89, 114. 

Haiiuvur (Now Hampshire), 
ui, 473. 

llunover Island., hi, 321. 
Harbour Grace, in, 370. 
llarlcdi, i, 398. 

Harlingen, i, 515. 

Hurmiitinn, i, 186. 

Harmony. New, iii, 562. 
Hurpei's Ferry, iii, 519. 527. 
Ilurris, i, 430. 

Harrisburg, iii, 509. 
Ilurmdsburg, in, 574. 
ilurrowtie, ii, 368. 

Hurtlord, ni, 486. 

Harlz mountain, ii, 114. 
IJuriiTsh, Black und White, 
iii, 92. 

Harvard colleen, iii, 478. 
Hurwick, i, 368. 

Hiissun Kuliiu, ii, 282. 
llHMsel, i, 73. 

Hastings, i. 365. 

Hastings River, iii, 119. 132. 
Ilatlerus, Cape, iii, 529. 
Ham an, ii, 2o8. 

Huvunmih, iii, 298. 

IJavorliill (New Hampshire), 

iii, 473. 

Haverhill (Mass.), iii, 481. 
Havre, i, 550. 

Hawaii, iii. 161. 
lluyli, iii, 301. 

-, map of, iii. 308. 

Ilnznrasp, ii, 140. 

Hcuruc, i, 77. 

-, discoveries by, iii, 341. 

ilcut. its influence on plants, 

i, m 

~—, radintion or, i, 177. 
Heavenly bodies, rotation, i, 
86. 

-, distances, i. 87. 

——, magnitudes, i, 87. 
leavens, phenomena of. i,80 
ieluides, i, 428. 

IcbrideM, New, iii, 143. 
lehron, ii, 354. 
lochiugen, ii, 117. 

Hccla, i, 1^4.* 
led jap. ii, 294. 
leideiberg, ii, 113. 
loilbronn.ii 110. 
leider, i, 514. 
lelenn, Hi., iii, 06. 
lelicon, ii, 187. 

Helsingfors, ii, 167. 
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Hemispheres, i* 85. 

map of, i, 167. 

Homs, ii, 264. 
lion, ii, 563. 

Herat, >i, 307. 
llerbaizi, ii, 579. . 

Herculaneum (Naples), ii, 46. 
Herculaneum (Missouri), it. 
581. 

Hereford, i, 392. 
llerinaiiUHtiult, i». 128. 
lleriuopolis, ruins ol v ii, 5G1. 
licrnmmod, i, 491. 

Ho rod at us. his guography, i, 

-, of Europe, i, 31. 

-, of Asia. i. 34. 

-, of Africa, i, 30. 

lliTScliei, i. 82. 

Hertford, i, 379. 

Ilurve, i, 511. . 
llc.^u ('mifii'l, ii, 115. 
llesaif’Durmsiudt, it, 115. 
Ilcwti Homlmn:, ii, IL7 
llcxhaiu. i, 384. 

Highlands of Hcotland, i. 423. 
llilldli. ii, 2K). 

lliiiittlaydh, or Himmuleh. ii, 
322, 380. 

-, botany, ii, 336. 

Hindoo Koush. ii, 312. 
Hiudostan, ai. 322. 

-, map, ii, 324. 323. 

-, extent uud boundaries, 

ii, 322. 

-, mountains, ii, 322. 

——, rivers, ii, 323. 

-, geology, >», 328. 

-. Iiotauy, ii. 329. 

-. /.oniony, ii, 33H. 

historical geography, ii, 

-. British power establish- 

ed in, n, 341. 

— - political state, ii, 342. 

-, naiivu powers, ii, 345. 

-, British adiuimslniLion, 

>•. his. 

-. ugiicullurul produce, ii, 

:mi. 

——, iiiaiiufuetuieN. ii, 348. 

-. ciumncieu, mining, li, : 

348. 

■— , population, ii, 349. 

-, Hindoos, ii, 349. 

-, their religion, ii, 351. 

-—-, castes, ii, 352. 

-, liicrutuie, science, ii, 

351. 

-. architecture, dress, ii, 

355. 

-, local divisions, n, 355. 

Hipparchus, geography im¬ 
proved by, i, 39. 

Hippo, iii, 19. 

Hirsciiberu, it, 105. 
Hispaiiioiti, iii, 30L. 

History, ancient, i, 276. 

--. modern, i, 2<6. 

Hock hocking, u,555. 
Hockheitn, iii, 117. 

Hobart Town, iii, 139. 
Hodcida, ii. 296 
Hodeii, iii, 94. 

Ijogulmi, iii, 165. 
Hohcti/.ollern, ii, 117. 

Holguin, iii, 299. 

Iloikiiruit, i, 369. 

Holland, 1,495. 

-, inup, i, 4!Hl. 

-, geology, », 498. 

—surface, rivers, lakes, i, 

-, zoology, i, 49H. 

——historical geography, i, 
498. 

■-, causes of flourishing 

commerce, i. 499. 

-, political suae, i, 502. 

revenue, unity, navy, i, 

-, agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, i, 503. 

-, manufactures. com¬ 
merce, fishery, i, 504. 

——, canals, i, 50a. 

-, population, i, 506. 

—~, religion, learning, uni- 
vor*iiUes t i, 507. 

~“>6ne arts, amusements, 

I, oOo. 

table nf provinces and 
towns, i 50ft. 

-. local details, i. 511. 

province, i, 511. 

Holl and, New, extent, iii,104. 
surface, mountains, iii, 

‘—. ecology, iii, 105. 


Holland, botany, iii, 107. 

-, zoology, in, HI. 

-. disco verb's in, by Por¬ 
tuguese' Hpumardu, uml 
Hutch, tit, llfl. 

-, discoveries in tho inte¬ 
rior, iii, 118. 

--, settlement by tho Bri¬ 
tish, iii, 118. 

-on the coast, iii, 122. 

, political slate, in, 122. 

, peopled by convicts, iii. 



fSKl’”" Brmy ’ revm,up * 
. emigration to, id, 124. 
—, culluro, fishery, com¬ 
merce, iii, 123. 

- population, nutivdg, iii, 

12b. 

-, conviets, ui. 128. 

——voluntary emigrants,iii, 
129. 

—- , religion, education, iii, 
129. 

--, local divisions, iij, 129. 

Holidayshiira, in. 519. 

11idmes' Iloli*, di, 431. 
Hulsiem, i, 474. 

Holyhead, i, 399. 

Holywell, i, 399. 
llotmn, ii, 421. 

Honda, in. 260. 

Honduras, iii, 307. 

Honduras, Hriiiidi, iii, 328. 
Iloutleur, i, 556. 
llouororu, or llonololu, iii, 

Hoogly, ii, 357. 

Hooke, his system, i, 117. 
Hoorn, i, 514. 

Iforeb, ii, 294. 

Horizon, i. 85. 

Horn, ( 'ape, iii, 221. 

Ilosle Island, ui. 221. 
Hottentots, iii, 66. 

Houghton, i, 369. 

Houle. Hake, ii, 258. 
Houquuug, ii r 424. 
llousaMmic, ui, 484. 
lloUr*H;t, iii, Ki. 

IIovhI, in, 42. 

I lua lime, iii, 159. 

Huiiiliui, iii, 277. 

IIuaiiiiili«*s, in, 277. 
Htiunchaco, iii, 277. 
Hiianlaj.iyu. iii, 277. 
Hiiuiitajaya, luiuus, iii, 269. 
Huaras. iii, 278. 

Huddersfiold, i, 3Hi 
lIudKiui, liiw discoveries, i, 76. 
Hudson, id, 495. 

Hudson, river, ni, 48*. 
Hudson’s Bay, islands in, iii, 
*«. 

Hue, ii, 400. 

Huelva, i,5*8. 

Iluescn. i. 581. 

Hull, t, 381. 

Hulsf. i. 519. 

Humboldt, i, 74. 

IJumhiddl on temperatures, 

i. 171, 175. 

Hungary, extent, rivers,lakes, 

ii. 119. 

-, mao. ii, 120. 

—, geology, ii, 121. 

-. historical and political 

geography, ii, 122. 

-, agriculture, wine, ii, 

123. 

—, mines, commerce, ii, 

124. 

-, population, ii, 124. 

-, races, religion, learn¬ 
ing, ii. 124. 

-, local divisions, ii, 125. 

Hunter's River, iii, 132. 
Hunting, early mod© uf sup¬ 
port, i, 279. 

Huntingdon county, i, 379. 
Huntsville, iii. 546. 
lliirkauii, ii, 307. 

Huron, Lake, iii, 350,367. 
Huron, iii, 558. 

Hurons. in, 457. 

Hurrirunes, i, 186. 

Ilurrur, iii. 73. 

Hyunnis Harbour, iii, 481. 
Hyderabad, ii, 364. 

Hydra, ii. 177, 191. 
Ilydrabnd, ii, 370. 

Hydrology, i, 186. 

Hythe, i. 364. 


Iberville Riverm, 549. 
lbaambul, ii. 577. 


Ice. phenomena or, i, 192. 
Icebergs, i, 192. 

Iceland, i, 474. 

hot springs of, i, 199. 

;-. geology of, i, 466. 

Iciiitmizo, natural bridgo, iii, 
2tj9. 

Icy (’ape, iii, 343. 

Ida, Mount, ii. 27G. 

Igualudu, it, 5*2. 

11 hens, ih, 243. 

Illimani, in. 279. 

Illinois, i. 562. 

Illinois River, iii, 562. 

Illyria, ii, 199. 
lmiretta, ii, 455. 
liidiiin, Eii»t, Archipelago, ii, 
492. 

-, map, ii, 493. 

-, is'uiulM, mountains, ri¬ 
vers, ii, 492. 

-. geology, ii, 494. 

——, botany, ii, 495. 

-. zoology, ii, 502. 

-, political mule, ii, 510. 

-, Noil, agriculture, ii, 511. 

-, minerals, gold, tliu- 

tuouds, ii, 512. 

-, Hu, 11 . 513. 

-, eoinmrrcn, ii, 513. 

- —, population, races, ii, 

514. 

-. religions, intellectual 

stale, 11 . 515. 

-. drama, hunting, habi¬ 
tations, ii. 516. 

-, diet, dress, ii, 517. 

, local divisions, ii, 518. 
Indian Oeuan. i. 188. 

Indiana, in, 560. 

Indimmpoli*, iii. 562. 

ImlianN, American, iii, 194. 
Indians of L'uiied Hiatt*, iii, 
457. 

Indigirka, river, ii. 400. 
ludo Chinese couiilries,ii,30?. 

-.extent, surface, rivers, 

ii. 389. 

-, map of, ii, 388. 

-, Zoology, ii, 389. 

—historical guogruphy, ii, 

— —, Birman empire, ii. 390. 
—government uud laws 
ii, 391. 

-, Siam, Cochin-China, 

&.C., ii. 391. 

-, army, war bouts, reve¬ 
nue, ii, .'192 

-, population, ii, 394. 

-, culture, iniKiulacturcs, 

commerce, it* 393. 

-—, iohulntunts, religion, li¬ 
terature, ii, 396. 

--, ttris, dress, food, ii, 390. 

-, local divihioiiH, ii, 397. 

Indore, ii, 368. 

Induri, ii, 326. 

Industry, productive, i. 279. 
lutiumbunc, iii. 71. 

Imispnick, ii, 191. 
liisierburg, ii, 137. 
luverury, i, 426, 
luverueHM. i, 42 j. 

Iona, i, 429. 

Itiuian Islands, ii, 191. 
Ipswich, 1 , 369. 
link, ii, 3(14. 

Iruk A raid, ii, 283. 

IrapiiAto, iii, 327. 

Irawuddy, river, ii. 38D. 
Ireland, exleiit, i, 432. 

-, geology, i, 433. 

-. mountains, rivers.lukes, 

i, iXI. 

-, map, i, 434. 

-, historical geography, i, 

440. 

—-| political geography, i, 

-, agriculture, i, 442. 

—, inutjiifuciuies. i, 444. 
—, fishery, i, 445. 

—, commerce, i. 445. 

-, cauuls, i, 440. 

-, population, character, 

», 446. , . 

-, clergy.educiition, 1 ,44/. 

—, urts, customs, amuse¬ 
ments. &c., i. 449. 

-, table of counties and 

towns, i, 459., 

Ireland. New. ui. 143. 
Irkotitsk, it, 4/8. 

Irlomitz, ii. 143. 

Iroquois, iii, 4o/. 
lrtysch, river, 11 , 458. 
lsskomn, ii, 186. 

Ischia, ii, 12. 


Ischim, iii, 92. 

Islay, i, 428. 

Islay (Peru), iii, 277. 

Isles, the Hebrew meaning 
ol, 1 , 1.1. 

Isle of France, iii, 97. 

Isles of Hliouls, in, 472. 

In-N iinkid, ii, 276. 
iNoiheruiHl liiii'H, i, 173. 
Upaliaii, iii, 398. 
iNiuel, kingdom of, i, 11. 
Ikniiii, in, 45. 

Italy, boundary's and surface, 
ii, 5. 

-, map, ii 67. 

-, rivers, lakes, ii, 9. 

--, geology, ii, 10. 

-, botany, ii, 13. 

I-, zoology, ii, 16. 

historical geography, 

| 11 , 19. 

I —TT - ^ ‘• politienl geography, 

j II, 

! —- - . agrieultuie.maiiufuc- 

I tures, i», 21. 

I ~:T 7 ”• inuieiiils, commerce, 

, fishery, 11 , 23. 

j-, canals, muds, ii, 24. 

—— , civil and social *titl», 
j 11 ,24. 

-. religion, ii. 26. 

—:—. hterury collections, ii, 
26. 

-, fine arm, ii,27. 

—:—munuers, dress, food, 
11 ,28. 

~ ~ . local geography, ii, 

Ithaca (New York), iii.498. 
Ituu ruries. Roinun, i, 35, 49. 
Ivicu, 1 . 589. 

Ivory Coast, iii, 45. 

.1. 

Jbcii, i. 581. 

Jackson (Miss ), iii. 548. 

. .larkNon (iemi.), iii, 577. 
j Jacksonville, iii, 543. 

* Jacksonville (Illinois), iii.566 
1 .1 acmel, ui, 303. 
i aliicobiiiii, m, 243. 

! .laeii (Spain), i, 589. 

! (?’MU»tor), iii, 261. 

| .Inllu, ii, 250. 

! JaguM, iii. 59.* 

Jagerndorf, ii, 193. 

, J'V-V/ ^“roiHHitella, i, 

Jago, St., iii, 96. 

.Jaicza, ii, 212. 

; Jniarm. iii, 326. 

' .luliils, in, 41. 

> Jamaica, mup dec., iii, 293. 
Jumes Fort, iii, 43, 40. 

.lames River, iii. 520. 
JaincMtowu, iii. 525. 

Jamrland, i, 491. 

Japan, extent and bounda¬ 
ries, ii, 481. 

-. map, ii, 482. 

-, geology, ii. 483. 

-, botany, ii, 483. 

-. zoology, ii. 485. 

—:-. historical geography, 

n, 485. 

■ . political state, Duiri, 

Culm, ii, 487. 

-. agriculture, animals, 

11 , 487. 

-, fishery, minerals, dtc. 

ii. 488. 

-, population, national 

clmrac* r, ii, 489. 

— - , religion, ii, 490. 

— -, arts, buildings, diet, 

ii, 490. 

— — , locnl divisions. ii,4Wl. 

Jajdanh, desi ndauts of/ i, 

Jarotdaw, ii. llfl. 

Jask. ii. 3J2. 

Jupsy, 11.211. 

Jauja, iii, 278. 

Juvun. i, 18, 281. 

Jnxnrtes, ii. 435. 

Jean Pi*«l de Port, St., 1 . 7B0. 
Jehilec, ii. 262. 

Ji dda, ii, 295. . 

Jedrio, ii, 491. 

Jefferson, iii, 582. 
Jeflgrsunvilie, ni, 562. 
Jellulahad. ii, 320. 

Jena, ii, 110. 

Jenna, iii, 87. 

Jenne, iii, 89. 

Jere.nie, iii, 303. 

Jericho, ii. 255. 

Jener, i, 40U. 
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Jersey, Now, iii, 498 
Jerusalem, ii, 259. 

Jesse) inert), u, 365. 

Jharejahs, ii. 365. 

Jdliltvy, iii, 43. 

Jouiininn, ii, 212. 

Juao del Key, H., iii, 245. 
Jobbiiii Arabs, ii. 297. 

John's, Si., iii, 309. 

John's, Ht., river, iii, 541. ... 
John's, St. (West Indies), ill, 
301. 

John's Town, iii, 294. 

Joku, iii, 90. 

Jolihn, iii, 75. 

Jonesboro, iii, 570. 

Joohul, ii. 385. 

Jordan. river, ii, 255. 

Joruilo, iii. 311. 320. 
Joseph's, St., iii, 514. t 
Joseph's, St., river, pi, 568. 
Joseph, St,, iii, 570. 
JoHimatli, ii, 384. 

Jnudpoor, ii, 365. 

Jnun, San, do Porto Rico, 
iii, 299. 

Juan Fernandez, iii« 208. 
Judea, ii, 249. 

Judiciul power, 279. 
Juggenmut, ii. 3i2. 

Jillitinsliititb, iii, 171. 
Julich-Cleve-Herg, ii, 107. 
Juniatu, iii, 502. 

Jupiter, i, 82. 

Jura, i, 428 
Juia, ii, 73. 

Jurjurn. iii, 18. 

Jutland, i, 474. 

Jyenagur, ii, 365. 

Jyeporo, ii, .165. 

K. 

Kaarla, iii, 90. 

Kubshary, iii, 83. 

Kucundu, iii, 88. 

Kuirwan, iii, 20. 

Kniaanrieh, ii, 279. 
Kukubikku .FnMa, iii, 3G7. 
Kalubalie, ii, 576. > 
Kalamazoo, >n, 568. 

Kalisc, ii. 141. 

Kalkan, i», 443. 

Ktiltiffu. ii, 109., 

Kuttiiuiec, ii, 142. 

Kamsin, », 186. 

Kuiiitcliutkn, ii, 479 
Kunawha, in, 520. 

Kunein, iii, 83. m 
Kunkukce, iii. 563. 

Kunkan, iii. 90. 

Kiiniiubin, ii, 261. 

Kano, iii, 85. 

KanoRO, ii, 360. 

Kantul, ii. 368. 

Kuiizua River, iii, 58$. 
Knnziis, iii, 462. 588. 
Karakorum, i, 66. 

Karuuc, ii, 564. 

Karroo,.iii, 52. 

Knnari, ii, 171. 

Kaschun, ii, 127. 

Kashnu. iii, 86. 

Knakaakiu, iii, 506. 

-, river, iii, 563. 

Known, iii, 90. 

Katairum, iii, 86. 

Katandin, iii, 408. 

Kutniruin, iii, 86. 

Kutrine, latch, i, 425. 
Kntunga, iii, 86. 

Kail, ii, 562. 

Kautnrskill Falla, iii, 488. 
Kaiitukeinn, i, 493. 

Kuyor, iii, 42. 

Kuy-young. ii, 424. 

Kenje, ii, J20. 

Keene, iii, 473. 

Knet-bee, iii, 87. 

Kelt, ii, 564. 

Kehl. ii. 112. 

Keighley, i, 386. 

K«lut. ii, m 
Kelnndri, ii, 269. 

Kells, i, 454. 

Kelso, i. 418. _ 

Knlyouhoh l ii. 557. 
Kemauon, ii, .184. 

Kemmoo, iii. 90. 

Kendal, i, 390. 

Knue, ii. 563. 

Kenilworth, i. 380. 
Kennebeck, iii. 468. 

Kennori, ii, 372. 

Kent, county, i, 364. 
Kentucky, iii, 370. 

Kentucky River, iii, 571. 
Kepler, i, 117. 

Kepler's laws, i, 114, 120. 


Keresoun, ii, 277. 

Kerguelen’* Island, iii, 173. 
Kermun, ii, 310. 
Kermanshah, ii, 309. 

Corry, i. 455. 
vnsho, ii, 400. 
vesrouaii, ii, 261. 

Keswick. i, 390. 
icw, i, 365. 

<ny West, iii, 542. 

Oittmil. ii, 444. 

Uiivu, ii. 440. 
v holy van, ii, 477. 

\hoolloom, ii, 447. 
vlintnn, ii, .444. 
iliusistau, ii. 311. 

Khyhennas ii. 319. 
viuktu, ii, 478. 

Ktnmn, iii, 87. 

Kiiingimii, ii. 422. 

Kinilfpu-e, ii, 422. 
lOcknpoos, iii, 588. 
Kuldi-rmiiHlur, i, 393. 

Kiel, i, 474. 

Kielce, ii, 141. 

K il-Iviu i, 495. 

Kiev, i». 170. 

Kilda, St., i. 430. 

Kilduru. i, 453. 

Kilkenny, i. 453. 

Kiiliiin, i, 457. 

KiUnrnuy. lukc and town, i, 
455. 

Kilmarnock, i, 419. 
Kincardine, i, 422. 

King, surveys by, i. 72. 79. 
King George’s IhIiiikIh, iii. 
160. 

Kingdom, what, i, 278. 
Kingkilao, ii. 425. 

King’s County, i, 453. 

King’s Mountain, iii, 535. 
Kingston (British Americu), 
iii, 365. 

Kingston (West Indies), iii, 
294, 295. 

Kingston (New York), iii, 

495. 

KinroMM, i, 421. 

Kinsulc, i, 455. 

Kinteching, ii. 423. 

K katas, ii, ‘.183. 

Kironsk, ii, 479. 

Kirghiscs, ii, 447. 

Kirin Oulu, ii, 441. 
Kirkagatr.h, ii, 275. 

Kirknldy. i, 421. 

Kirkhy Lonsdulc, i, 390. 
Kirkcudbright, i, 419. 
Kirkkilisan, ii. 210. 

Kirkwall, i. 431. 

Kirreo, in. 38. 

Kislirne, ii. 310. 

KiskiminetaH iii, 502. 

Kislar, ii, 45:1. 

Kittatinny Mountain, iii, 371. 
Kill’s St., iii, 394. 

Kiutayah, ii, 27H. 

Kizil Irmuk, river, ii, 277. 
Kizil Ou/.en, ii. 300. 
Klaproth, i, 74. 

Klostnr Neuhurg, ii, 98. 
Knistinoaux Indians, iii, 342. 
Knoxville, iii, 576. 

Kodiak Island, iii, 345. 
Koeitchoo, ii, 424. 

Kokaun, ii, 440. 

Kong Mountains, iii, 23. 
Kuinelt, ii. 278. 

Konigsherg, ii, 137. 
Kouigagratz, ti, 102. 
Komgstcin, ii, 114. 
Konkodoo, iii, 90. 

Kookies, ii, 357. 

Koolfu, iii, 88. 

Koondooz. ii, 446. 
Kooniukury, iii. 90. 
Koorango, iii. 43. 
Koordislun, ii, 282, 311. 
kuords, ii, 249. 

Koping, i. 487. 

Kordofan, iii, 93. 

Korn Neuhurg, ii, 98. 

Kostin, ii. 105. 

Kostamboul. ii, 277. 

Kotnli, ii, ,hAb. 

Koufu, ii, 285. 

Koukii. iii, 83. 

Koumkaln. ii. 283. 

Kous, ii, 564. 

Kowno, i, 142. 

Krasnoyarsk, ii, 477. 

Ktefcld, ii, 107. 

Krernnitz, ii. 126. 

Krums, ii, 98. 

Krcuzenach. ii, 106. 
Krusonstern. i, 74. 

Kuara, ii, 593. 

Kuban River, ii, 453. 


Kuchar, ii. 381. 

Kuenlun Mountains, ii, 434. 
Kutl'siein, ii, 101. 

Kufii, iii, 88. 

Kurds, ii, 249. 

Kurgan, ii, 476. 

Kuriles, ii, 481. 

Kurcechunee. iii, G9. 
Kustrin, ii, 104. 

Kutznei/.k, ii, 477. 


Kuara. ii, 270. 

Labrador, iii, 339. 

1 .uby, iii, 43. 

Labyrinth of Egypt, ii, 560. 
fat Caille, i, 136. 

Lachiiie, iii, 364. 

Liichiau, river, iii, 119, 130. 
LarkawunnoeK, river, iti,502. 
Luck a waxen, river, iii, 502- 
Ladiiuk. ii. -1.13. 

Ludiki ii. 278. 

Jjadione Muiies, iii* 100. 

L.iii runes* in, 166. 

Liiluyelie, iii* 562. 

Lafourrhe, iii, 550. 

Lagoon Majid, iii, 100. 
Lagos, i. 596, iii, 48. 

Lagoa (Mexieo)i iii. 327. 
Limnlm, i. 490. 

Lahore, n. 362. 

Lahtfit. ii. 297. 

Luke*, i, 201. 

-, depth* trniprratiire. 

qualities of water* inodes 
of formation* smue appear 
and disappear, i, 203. 

-, saline uud alkaline, i, 

203. 

——* subterranean* i, 2U1. 

Lamar, iii* 279. 

Lambayeijue, iii, 277. 

Lam,-go, i* 590. 

Linn lash, i, 428. 

Lamoile* liver* iii»/174. 
Lamoiuzek. in. 165. 
Luiupoucs. ii, 249. 

Lanark. i, 421. 

Lanarkshire, i* 419. 
Lancashire, i. 386. 

Lancaster, i, 380. 

I ,m iicuHlcr (New ITiimpshire)* 
iii* 4771. 

Lancaster (Pennsylvania), iii, 
509. 

Luiic-astur (Ohio)* iii* 559. 
Lnneerutn* iii, 95. 

Land, i, 207. 

Languages of tlio world* i, 
282. 

-, their distribution, i, 

283. 

-of Europe, i, 305. 

-of Asia, ii, 228, 233. 

Laiigiiudue, i, 553. 

Lnoilieen, ii, 273. 

La on* i* 548. 

Lapehus, ii, 383. 

Lapland, country and pno- 
ple. i, 493. 

Lu Plata, extent, surface, ri¬ 
vers, in, 208. 

-, geology, iii, 209. 

-, botany, iii, 210. 

——, zoology, iii, 215. 

-, history, iii, 215. 

-, political state, iii, 216. 

-, agriculture, mines, 

commerce, iii* 210. 

• population* religion, 


iii, 218. 

map, iii, 198. 


-*nr, ii, 310. 
jAruche, iii, 17. 

.args, i, 419. 
jfiri, ii, 307. 

^nri (Africa), iii, 83. 

Lorissa, ii, 188. 
wirnirn. ii, 280. 
jfisaa. ii, 432. 

,n Sains, iii, 85. 

.jIimia, ii. 591. 

Lainruiiga, iii, 264. 

Latiikin. ii, 9(12. 

Latitude* i, 86. 

-Bnd longitude* tables 

of, i. 145. 

, determination of, i* 


147. 

-, how to determine, i* 

148. 

liHltakoo* iii, 69. 

Lauder, i*415. 

Lniienhurg, i* 474. 
Launceston (Cornwall),i,398. 
Launceston (Van Diemen's 
Land), iii, 139. 


Launcocha, mines, ill, 269. 
Lnusnnne, ii, 67. 
Laiiierhruun, ii, 68. 

La\as, i, 216. 

Lnvuro, Terra di, ii, 47. 
Lawrence, theory of varit 
ties of man, i, 201. 
Liiwruncehurg, iii, 562. 
Lawruneevillc, iii, 565. 
Lawrence, Hr., river, iii, 351 
Lawrence, iii, 558. 

Luybucii, river, ii, 100. 

-. city, ii. ItJU. 

Leatlhili.s i, 4|H. 
Leuiiiiiiglou, i, :i80. 
Lcuolotig, ii, 441. 

Lcusowes, i. :J93. 

I.elmniin, Mount, ii. 25S26I 
Lrbitnou (I’cluiisylvuiiiu;, i*i 
509. 

Lcbfiln, iii, 21. 

Lehrijn, i, 5*8. 

Leeds, i, 384. 

Li-eshurg, iii. 5*26. 

Lciaiuin's Laud, iii, I3.i. 
Leewuiii Islands, iii, 294. 
Leg lieu, ii. 580. 

Leiibnrn. ii, 38. 

Legislative power, i, 278. 
Leh, ii. 4Xf. 

Lehigh, rhei, iii, 502. 

Lela, u, 363. 

J^eieeslor, i, :i78. 

Leinster, i, 451. 

Leipzig ii, 114. 

Lcirnt, i, 595. 

Lfl-nh, i, 417. 

Leitrim, i, 457. 

Leinaire, Stiaits of, iii, 221. 
Lemberg, ii. 140. 

Lena, river, it, 460, 478. 
Lenox, iii, 482. 

Leoheii, ii, HNI. 
laim, i,578. 

Jjeon, New, iii. 329. 

Leon, Fan. iii, .‘Ul7. 
Leon^m||iriiiio, iii, 329. 

Lepii«, iii, 21. 

Linda, i, 5c2. 

Lerwiek, l, 432. 

Lee 4.'i»yes, iii, 303. 

Lesghis, ii, <150. 
fa she, inode of pn.ducing 
iee, i, 176. 

Leslie on temperatures, i, 
170, 171,173. 

.jimetia, ii, 187. 

Leuk, baths of, ii, 68. 

Leu warden, i, 515. 

A'ver, in, 88. 

.ewis. i, 130. 

Lewisburg, ill, 510, 
Lewiston, iii, 510. 

Lewis and Clurkc, discovy- 
ries. iii, 434. 
ijewis' River, iii, 346. 
Lexington (Massachusetts), 
iii, 480. 

L'xmgton (Virginia), iii, 
527. 

Ltxington (Kentucky), iii, 
573. 

Ta-vdeii, i, 513. 

L’llerinite lslnnd, iii, 221. 
Liberia, iii, 45. 

I tibcriy, iii, 5H2. 

Lichfield, i, 381. 
(^ichtoiisleiii, i, 75. 
lacking River, ill, 571. 
Liechtenstein, ii, 118. 

Liege, i, 511. 

Liegnitz. ii, 105. 

LiHord, i, 458. 

Lil'uka, iii, 164. 

Light, its influence on vege¬ 
tation, i. 241. 

-tills.*, i. 548. 
jiiim. iii, 270. 
amburg. i. 511. 
ainerick, i. 456. 

Liiniinu, ii, 53. 

Limoges, i, 551. 
ammisiii, i, 551. 
allures, iii. 329. 
incoln, i, 371. 
iiucolriRliire. i, 370. 
laiigrn, ii, 520. 

Linkopinir, i. 480. 
atiliihgow, i, 417. 
anidiu, Loch, i, 427. 
antz,. ii, 99. 

apari Islands, ii, 12,51. 
Lippc’Dnlinold. ii. 117. 
Lippe-Hchnuenburg, ii, II. 
Lina, i, 583. 

Lisbon, i, 594. 

Lisburn, i, 459. 

Lismure (Scotland), i, 427. 
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Lismoro (Ireland), i, 455. 
Lissa, ii, 138. 

Little Falls, iii. 496. 
Lithuania, ii, 142. 

Livudia, n, 187. 

Liverpool (England), i, 388. 
Liverpool (Nuw Holland l iii, 

■ plains, iii, 132. 

■ — — coast, iii. 171. 
Llunhieris, i, 398. 

{ Jandatf, i. 4(Ki- 
dangollcti, i, 398 
Llanos, iii, 250. 

Llolncieai, river, i, 582. 
Locatim, ii, 74. 
Lochgdphtmd, i, 437. 

Lock pint, iii, 497. 

Lode, it, 73. 

Loili, ii, 41. 

Lodumiria, ii, 138. 
l.niitMlou, i, 493. 

Lnj:iui».|iiirt, m, 592. 

Lim^uii, in, 84. 

Icdicta, ii, 296. 

Loire, liver, i, 520. 
Loiiibunio-Viiietiun king¬ 
dom, ii, 38. 

Lombok, ii, 523. 

Lomoiui, Lorli, i, 404, 420. 
London, i, 371. 

London (Canada), iii, 307. 
Londondeiry, i, 458. 

Long branch, iii, 501. 

Longford, i, 451. 

Long Island, i, 430. 

Long Island (Nuw York), iii, 
49o. 

Lorn? Island Hound, iii, 481. 
Longitude, i, 80. 

, how to determine, i, 

149. 

" j-jjj 1 ■, by & chronometer, i, 

-, by eclipses, i, 150- 

———, by lunar distances, nr 
occuliutions, i, 151. 

—--• by moon’s transit, i, 

J52. 

-, by signals, i, 152. 

—by triunguluiiou, i, 
152. 

Long lent, i, 3firt. 

Lons lo Haulniur, i. 557. 
Looi'hon Inlands, ii, 434. 
Lookup, iii, 87. 

Looming, i. 184. 

Lorca, i. 584. 

Loreto, iii, 331. 

Lorntto, ii, 30. 

L'Oriunf, j, 550. 

Lome, i, 427. 

Lmruine* i, 537. 

Lothian. Fast and Mid, i, 116. 

- -:—.West, i, 417. 

I,oiiis, St. (YVeslern Africa), 
_ ill. 41. 

Louis, St. ((Jnitcil States), 
iu, 581. 

-ioum, St., river, iii, 583. 
muisburg, iii, 300. 
lOiiisiadu, iii, 142. 

Louisiana, iii, 549. 
jouisville, iii, 574. 

.<outh, i, 454. 
soUvnin, i. 509. 

Isiandu, Archipelago of, 

ill, 1511. 

.jowcII, iii, 481. 

J-nweatuir, i, 389. 

£■<>««, iii. 264. 

■Mbnck (Mainfl), iii, 470. 
-utiHck, ii. 118. 

•uhiHnii, ii, lot. 

■ublin. n, 141. 

-urnyoH, iii, SSW. 

.neon, ii, 38. 

•Urernc, ii, 69, 

Lncin, Sl.. iii. 203. 

•ui-know, ii. 380, 

.ucfin, ii, 506. 

•iiijamar, iii, 04. 

,ndlow, j, 303. 

.uHwig.lmra, ii JIJ. 

•uliuy. iii, 70. 

<ugano, ii, 74. 

-ugo. i, 579. 

8ii« do Potnui, San. iii, 380. 
.unar diatnunea, i, 151. 

■mid. i, 490. 

•unuburg, ii, llfl. 

-uuntihiirg, iii. 388. 

.untvilla 1, 559. 

.ntam, ii, 108. 
iiixonibiira, i, 515. 

‘U*nr, ii, 585. 
ii, 833. 

.nelmurf, iii, 536. 
l*nn Regia, i, 369. 

VOL. III. 


Lynn, ni, 480. 

Lyonnais, i. 555. 

Lyons, i, 555. 

M. 

Mnadie, Lake, ii, 555. 
Macao, ii, 423. 

Macassars. ii, 523. 
Mnediatlield, i, 391. 
jVIneedomu, ii, 188. 
MucKillicinldy'H Kecks, i,450. 
Mnehiits, in, 470. 

Mackenzie, i, 77. 

Mackinaw, ni, 570. 

Mu* Le»y, the ory of varieties 
in man, i, 2f»3. 

Mueoti, in. 539. 

Macquarie Uurbinir iii. 139. 

-, Tort, iii, 133. 

--, Kivcr, in, 119, 130. 

Much, n, 270. 

Much|«, it, 290. 

Madagascar, in, I'O. 

-, botany, in, 99. 

— -—, zoology, in, 102. 
Mndena, in, 93. 

--, botany, iii, 24. 

M adi.<ii, ii, 2-2. 

Madera, river, iii, 224. 
Madison, iii, 502. 
Madirtniiville, in, 553. 

Madras, ii, 370. 

Miidie de iii, 221. 
Madrid, i, 570. 

Madrid, New, iii, 580. 
Madura (India), ii, 378. 
Miidurn, inland, ii, 523. 
Muesf, river, i. 497. 
Maesiricht. i, 515. 

Malm. i. 394. 

Macadoxu, iii, 72. 

Magum, ii, 382. 

Magda Iona, river, iii, 250. 

Mar.d'.burg, ii, |(Nj. 

Magellan, i, 09. 

—• —, Straits of, iii, 221. 
Magiriore, Lako, ii, i4. 
Magnesia, ii, 272, 274. 

Magog. i, 17. 

Muliabalipnor, ii, 377. 
Muliusx, u.577. 

Mube, ii, 375* 

Mu bon, Fort, i, 589. 
Mnliraitiis. ii, 387. 
Maidenhead, i, 306. 
Maidstone, i, 301. 

Mmumtchin, ii, 479. 

Mama, ii, 185. 

Maine, iu. 408, 

Maitsha, n, 502. 

Mnjo dou Sonnes, iii, 244. 
Majorca, i, ,589. 

Makimn, iii, 72. 

Malabar, ii, 373. 

-, Christians and Jews 

in. ii, 371. 

Malacca, ii. 398. 

Malaga, i, 580. 

Mulaghcliit Const, iii, 45. 
Malay variety of man. i, 259. 
Maiden, iii, 307. 

Maldonado, iii. 221. 

Malcmbn, iii, 49. 

Mnllicnllo, ni, 143. 

Mu linos, i, 5tW. 

Mnimn, i, 490. 

Mulo, Si., i.,550. ... _ 
Malouine Islands, iii, 173. 
Multn. ii, 52. 

-, geology, n, 13. 

-, animals, ii, 19. 

Multe-Knui, i, 73. 

Mnlwa, ii. 300. 

Manieliikcs, ii, .547. 

Mamiiioih Cave, iii, 571. . 
Man, geographic distribution 
of. i. 255. 

- , his civil and sOciul con¬ 
dition. i, 281. 

Man, Isle of. i, 400. 

Murmur, Straits of, ii, 387. 
Ma.mli* ii. 384. , . _ 

Mannsarownta. Lake, li, 433. 
Mnnchu, Iii, i, 577. 
Manchester, i, 380. 

Mambtra, iii, Kl. 

Mnndingoes, iii, 41. 

Muiidou, ii, 308. 

Mundshuriu, ii, 441. 
Manfredonio. ii, 48. 

Manga loro, ii. .'174. 

Manga sen, ii. 478. 

Mnnica, in, 72. 

Manilla, ii, 526. 

Manner!, i, 73. 

Munheim, ii, 112. 

Mans, le. i. 551. . , 

Mansfield Mountain, iii, 4<4. ‘ 


Mantalces, iii, 68. 

Mantua, ii. 41. 

Manufactures. u branch or 
industry, i, 280. 

Mauyunk. iii. 5‘H 
Manzunilla, iii, 299. 

Mups, iheir naituc, i, 152. 

——-. by projection, i, 153, 

159. 

—by development, i, 159, 

Hit. 

-, Fin rust cell's, i, 161. 

——, iiioditicaliou of, i, 101, 
Munition. 111,90. 

Miirucaybo. iii. 2f0. 

--» Lake, in, 250. 

Muragliii, ii. :;07. 

Maranliain, ni. 211. 

M iranon, iii. 229. 

Marush, ii, 2*9. 

M.million, ii, 182. 

Marini, Lake, ui, 70. 
Maruvi--, in. 72. 

Marblebeud, in, 480. 

Mar«*li, tlie, ii, 102. 

Marche, la. i, 551. 

Marco I'ulo, i, 07. 

March, riv» r, ii, 589. 
Mlirelieo, li. 42. 

Marcelix, Lake, ii, 551. 

51amale, i, 30-1. 

Murgiiaiit i, iii. 206. 
Mnriaiuie Mauds ui, 166. 
Marinzell, d, 100. 
Maricguluiite, in, 300. 
Marienbuig. ii, I.*18. 
Marienwerder, ii, 138. 
Miuiertu, iii, 558. 

Mariiius, his ceogroplty, i, 51. 
Marion, m, 5-2. 

Mariquila, ui, 260. 

Marks Hi., iu. 513. 
Marniarieu, in, 22. 
Miirmoricc liny, ii. 271. 
Marne Kiver, i. 520. 
Mammies it, 2-17. 

Marquesas Islands, iii, 162. 
Mar-, i. 82, 109. 

Marseilles, i, 551. 

Murtaban. ti. 398. 

Marta* Santa, iii, 202. 
Martha’s Vineyard, iii, 481. 
Marlin, Ht., in, Mil. 
Marlimco, iii, :i(J0. 
Martinsburg, in. 527. 
Martiniiville. St., iii, 553. 
Mar war, ii. 305. 

Maryland, m. 512. 

Mary’s, Hi., in, 539. 

Mascara, iii, 19. 

Masiria, in, 89. 

Massu, ii, ^19. 

MiissarbiiHetrs, iii, 476. 
Massillon, in, 558. 

MnnKUtih, ii, 589. 
Mnsiilipatatn, ii. 371. 
Matagorda, ui, 330. 

Mutim, ii, 321. 

MniunzHs, iii, *298. 

Mutnriiiu, ii, 522, 

Mntlock, i, 382. 

MutMumi, ii, 442. 

Matto frrosso, iii, 245. 

Mnui, iii. 161. 

Maueb Chunk, iii, 510. 
Mnuldn, ii r 357. 

Mauinee. iii, 555, 560. 
Mnnpertuis, expedition by, i, 
72, 137. 

Muuriiius, iii. 97. 

i botany* iii* 100. 


Maiiro Fra, mup by, i, 68. 
M a wee, iii, 101. 

Mnyiieucz, iii, 299. 
Maynonth. i, 451. 

Muyo (Ireland), i. 457. 

•~T“ (fnpo Vcrd Islands), 
iii, 9 ti. 

Mnysville, iii, 573. 

Muznya, in. 3(1*7. 

Mazugnn, iii, 17. 
Mazaiideiiin, ii. 307. 
Mnzutlim, iii. :i31. 

Mnaco. ii, 491. 

Mead villa, iii, 511. 

Meander, river, ii, 272. 
Meath, i, 434. 

Meaux, i. 548. 

Mecca, it, 294. 

Mt'ihmn, i, 1S9. 

Mechlin, i, 5419. 

Mechnncnn, in. 326. 
MeckUmbiirg, ii, 117 
Muden, iii, 19. 

Moduli in. lit, 261. 

Medina, ii, 295. 

Medinet, ii, 500. 

Mrdinut Abu, ii. 5G0. 
Moditerranuun Sea, i, 188. 


5 2 ? 


Mcaaday, ii, 399. 

Mw rut, ii, 361. 

Megalopolis, ii, 185. 

Megarn, n. IKI. 

Mcbedi.i, in, 17. 

Mcishcii, ii, 113. 

Mckriui. ii, 322. 

Mela, his geography, i, 45. 
Melasso. ii, 271. 

Melita, iii, 09. 

Melinda, m, 72. 

Mellawi, ii. 501. 

Melrose, i. 4IH. 

Mel mi, i, 548. 

Melville, ni. 134. 

Melville lsl:i||ll, iii, 171. 
Melville I'enmMila, iii, 340. 
Meinel, ii, 137, 

Meuiuonium, ii. 560. 
Memphis (Tennessee)* iii,577. 
MeuiploeiiiHgog Lake, in, 
4*4. 

Mi mn Kridee, i, 357. 
Meiiniigknbnii. ii, 518. 
Menduuu, i, *8. 
r;—. "• A/'.bipclago, iii, 102. 
Merutip 11 ills', i. 394. 
M'odoza, in, 220. 

Meinii, i, 5l|. 

Meiiouionies, iii, 458. 

IMt noiil’, ii, 555. 

Meat*, ii, up. 

Meniiilniis. i, :U), 60. 

Mi iiz ileh, li, 557. 
M<-<|iiiiienzii. i, 582. 
Meituuiez. ui. 17. 

Mem we, u, 573. 

Merentor. i, ‘id. 

— --, bin chart, i, 163. 

-eoiiKirueiiiiu, i, 105. 

Mercury, i, 82, 108. 

Menlin, ii. 283. 

Men:iti, ii, 398. 

Meriholiwey. iii, 69. . 

Merida (Spain;, i, 577. 

-(Mexico), iii, 328. 

-(Venezuela), iu, 260. 

Mondial!, *. 85. 

-, how to determine, i, 

147. 

Merino sheep, i. 508. 
Merioneth, i. 398. 

Mcrkub, ii, 202. 

Meroe, i. 59. 

Merriimiek, iii, 407. 

Merthyr Tydvil, j, 400. 

Mrru, Shall Jelmn, ii, 307 
Meshed, ii. 307. 

Meshed Ali, ii, 285. 

Alessi mu, ii, 185. 

Messina, ii. 50. 

Mi skis, ii, 269. 

Mesiundo. river, iii, 44. 
Mesurutii, iii, 21. 

McLanmrufl, iii, 329. 
Meteorology, i, 108. 

Meteors, aqueous, i, 189. 

-. luminous, i, lb3. 

Mctnulii*. ii, 566. 

Metruhennv, it. 559. 

Mm*, i. 557. 

Mewur, ii, 365. 

Maxieu, ex rent and bounda¬ 
ries. ui, 307. 

-, map, iii, 308. 

-, mountains, iii, 307. 

-, rivers, lakes, iii, 310. 

-, geology, iii, 310. 

——, volcanoes, in, 910. 

—, botany, iii, 312. 

, zoology, iii, 314. 

— . historical geography, 
iii, 3 Ml. 

-. ancient calendar, iii, 

310. 

-, paintings, iii, 310. 

-, political slate, Ui, 317. 

——. iigriculturo, mines, iii, 
317, 318. 

itiunufiirfii.es, com¬ 
merce, ronds, iii, 3lf?. 

--, popuhii -a, classes, iii, 

:<m. 

-, Indian, in, iii, 390. 

-, religion, sciences arts, 

dec., iii, 321. 

—, Stales, their extent and 
population, iii. 322. 

-, city, iii, 323. 

-, New, iii, 331. 

Mezicrcs. i, 557. 

M hoy sir. ii, 368. 

Mininl, iii, 555. 

Micliuel, Sl„ iii, 94. 
Michigan, iii, 506. 

-, hike* in, 373, 566. 

-, town, iii, 508. 

MidrllnDurg (Holland), i, 514. 
Middlebury, iii* 475. 
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Michilimackinac* ui, 570. 
Middlefarth, i. 474. 

Middlesex, i. 377. 

Middle Staff!*, in, 487. 
Middleton, dir Hugh, i, .70. 
Middletown (Connecticut), 
aii, 486. 

—-—— (Maryland), iil, 517. 
Milan, in 3‘J. 

Mdl'ord II u inn, i, 3119. 
Millcdgeville, lii. 539. 

Milo, it, 190. 

Milwaukee. iii. 584. 

Minn, El, iii, 40. 

Mina* Gcruus, iii. '244. 
Mindanao, ii, 5*20. 

Mmden, it, 100. 

Mindoro, ii, 5*26. 

Mineral water*, their chemi¬ 
cal nature, i, '200. 

-, table of. i, 202. 

Mingrelia. Ii, 455. 

Mitm-li, ii, 501. 

Milling, a brunch of industry, 
i. ‘280. 

Mmniijrurii, i, 2d. 

Minorca. ». 589, 

Minsk, ii, 14*2. 

MinitlurcK, iii, ‘277. 

Mirage, i, 184. 

Mislkoru, ii. 1*28. 

MiHitrn. ii, 186. 

Mississippi, river, iii, 372. 

-, State, iii, 546. 

Missolonglii, iii 188. 

Missouri, river, iii, 373, 588. 

-. mate, iii, 579. 

M it In, iii, 328. 

Mifyhtnet.ii, 2*1. 

Mobile, iii, 540. 

-River, iii, 544. 

Mor.hu, ii, 290. 

S ioilena, ii, 39. 

lodica, ii, 50. 

Modon, ii, 185. 

f loe*, canal, ii, 556. 
logudorc, iii, 17. 
louuer. i. 588. 

Mofmc/, ii, l*27. 

Mohawk, river, iii, 488. 
Mohuwka. iii, 435. 

Moiiilcv, ii, 142. 

Moisture. in uir, i, 176. 

- - , its niHucnce on vogu 

tin ion, i, 242. 

Mijapuhit, ii, 521. 

Mold, i, 399. 

Moldavia, it. 211. 

Moluccas, ii. 525. 

Momhuzu, iii, 7*2. 

Mompox, ill. 262. 

Monaco, ii, 41. 

Monaghan, i, 360. 

Monarchy, mil ore of, i, 278. 

( Imiiittncr, iii, 20. 

lonejoviij iii, 329. ' x 

lonlia, iii, 72. 

Montflnr, ii, 358. 

Mongolian race, i, 257. 
Mongols, ii, 439, 413. 
Moiijoii*. iii, 72. 

Moiiinouib, i, 392. 
Moiioinoiiipa, iii, 72. 
Mniinrigalielu* in, 520. 

—-—, iii, 5*20. 

Monroe, in, 569. 

Monrovia, iii, 45. 

Mon*. i,51l. 

Monline, i, I8;». 

Montuobiin, i, 552. 

Mont do M ir*»o, i. 553. 
Monte/o Buy, in, 294. 

Montenegro, ii. 212. 

Monicrew, in, 329. 

! Ionic Video, iii, 221. 
Inritgomcry, iii, 516. 
luntgoimry. i. 398. 
loiilieulln, 01,526. 
lonlmoreiin Full*, iii. 363. 
lonipelier (France), i, 55 J. 
(United State*), in. 
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Mnntradock. ii, 524. 
Monirenl, iii, 363. 

Mont roan, i, 422. 

Montserint (Spain), 1 . 582. 

■ - ■ — (West liiriips), til. 295. 

Moon, apparent motion, i, 80. 
——. motion, nodoa, phase*. 

uvt. 

—, quadrature, cycle, lunar 
month. i. Of. . 

— ■■ . nsmirnnd retting, i,100. 
harvest, light, sputa, i, 

—. mountains in, libraiion, 
1,101. f ^ A t 
—, mountains (Central Af¬ 
rica). Ui, 75. 


Moons, mock, i, 183. 
Moorcrnft, i, 74. 

Moors, iii, 12. 

Mooruhodubiol, ii, 357. 

Mooeu, II, 296. 

Muoscheiid. Luke. in, 469. 
Muesli, ii, 282. 

Mnpsiicstu, ii, 2G9. 

Moquciiuti, iii, 277. 

Mora, in, 8.1. 

Moral, ii, 72. 

Morava, the, ii, 102. 

Mora viu, ii, 102. 

Moray, i, 423. 

Moirb.tt, ii, 2116. 

Mor/artun, ii, 70. 

Moilie Garoii. iii, 282. 
Morlaix, i, 550.. 

.Morocco, iii, 16. 

.Moipetb, i, 384. . ... 

Morruiiihidgcc, river, ill, 120. 
MoHainbiqoc, ill, 71. 

Mn*biirg, n, 100. t 
Moscow, ii. 167. 

Moss, i, 492. 

Mosi.ii, ii, 212. 

Mosul, iii, 283. 

Moilers, ii, 73. 

Motooalis. ii. 248. 

Motnl, i, 586. 

Moulin, i, 559. 

Moultan, ii, 363. 

Moultrievilie, iii, 535. 

Mouuu Koh, ui, 146. 

-Kou, iii, 146- 

Mount Vernon, iii, 526. 
Mnurzoiik. iii, 9*2. 

Mont, is. 269. 

Moutiers, ii, 43. 

Mouzitngnye, ui, 90. 

Moweei iii, 161. 

Mozdok, ii. 453. 

Msti/luwl, ii. 142. 

Mudge, i, 141. 

Mu/hs, ii. 39H . 

Mnigruvc’* Islands, ill, 1G5. 
Mull, i, 428. 

Mullingar, i, 454.. 

Mumbo Jumbo, ui, 41. 

M undt'ii, ii, 115. 

Munich, ii, 110. 

Munuipore, ii, 5197., 

Munster (Ireland), I, 451. 

-(Germany ),.ih 106. 

-. debiislian, i, 70. 

Miiquez, iii, 90. 

Muic n, i, 583. . 

Mm foes boro, iii, 577. 
Mtirgab, ii, 310. 

Murom, ii. 169. 

Murray River, iii, 120. 
Murviedro. i, 583. 

Muscat, ii, 296. 

Musirow, iii, 83. 

Muskinirtiin, ui. 555. 
Musselburgh, i, 417. 

Murst ndootn Cape, ii» 296. 
Muttra, ii. 300. 

Miizii ih, i, 28. 

Myceme, ii, 183. 

Mysore, ii, 379. 

N. 

Nnnnlen, i, 515. 

Nans. i. 451. 

Ntieot'ilorhus, iii, 330. 

Nude, i, 85. 

it tin nr. iii, 480. 

Naim, ii, 385. 

Nm in, in, 339. 

Nairn, i, 423. 

Nuksht Kotitdnn. ii, 310. 
Niiksbivitn. ii, 311. 

Nniniir, i, 511. 

Nnnchnmr, ii, 422. 
Naocnwry, u, 521). 

Nancy, i, 551. 

Nnndcre, ii, 369. 

Nnngnsnki. ii. 492. 

Na ok in»r t ii, 422. 

Names. », 550. 

Nnnticoke, iii. 513. 

NaiiIuh, i. 558. 

Nantucket, iii, 481. 

Naples, ii, 44 
Napoli, ii. 184. . f . 

Napoli di Maivasia. it, 186. 
Niipolose, ii, 255. 

Nnrbonne, i, 553. ... 
Narrogansntt Bay, m, 482. 
Narni, ii, 35. 

Narva, ii, 166. 

Nnrym, ii. 478. 

Nnsamones, i, 36. 

Nashville, iii, 577. 

Nassau (Germany), 117. 

-(West Indies), in, 290. 

Nassau Hall. iii. 502. 


Natal, iii, 68. 

Natchez, iii, 548. 

Natchez Indians, iii, 548. 
Natchitoches, iii, 553. 

Nut ii ml Hridire, iii, 527. 
N.'iiismts, ii, 320. 

Navail, i. 454. 

Navuriu Island, iii, 221. 
Navnniiti, ii, 185. 

Navuriiio (Michigan), iii. 581. 
Navarre, i. 580. 
fs i\i«ai»*r*s Islands, iii, 164. 
Naxos, ii, 190. 

Niizaretb, ii, 250. 

Nciigli, l.ouirh, i, 459. 
Nt'iireiiUH, voyage of, i, 24. 
Nea III, i. 400. 

Nebula?, i, HI. 

Neebo. circumnavigation of 
Aliica under, i, 18. 

Nedjed, ii, 297. 

Needles, i, 367. ^ 
Ntigapii'iiiii, ii, 378. 

Negro, Rio, ill, 240. 

N* aroponi, ii. 191. 

NYlkundu. i. 28. 

N’t'iltior, ii, 379. 

Neiiuiiir, ii, 366. 

Nepal, ii. 381. 

Nertchiieik, it, 478. 

Ne'lieilands, i, 495. 
Neiifcimtel, it, 73. 

NeiiN.il/.. li, 126- 
Ncuno It ivor, iii, 529. 
Ncosicdler Bee, ii, 126. 
Neiisolil, ii. I2b. 

Never*, i, 550. 

Nevis, iii, 295. 

Nevis, Ben, i, 426. 

Nevisiuk 11 iIih, 48ti. 

Newark, i, 383. 

Newark (New Jersey), lii, 
508. 

Niewurk (Ohio), iii, 558. 

Newars, ii, 382. 

New Bfdlbrd, iii, 481. 
Newbiirne, iii, 531. 
Newburgh, iii. 495. 

Newbury, i, 306. 
Newburyport, iii, 480. 
Newcastle on Tyne, i, 383. 
Newcastle under Line, i,38J. 
Newfoundland, in. 370. 

-, t:eulogy, iii, 353. 

New Haven, ill. 480. 

New Lebanon, iii, 495. 

New London, in. 486. 
Newmiirkei, i t 370. 
Newmarket (New Hamp¬ 
shire/, ui. 413. 

New pi.ri (I’oylnnd), i, 367. 
Newpuit (Uliuile Isluud), iii, 
462. 

Newpoit (Kentucky), iii, 573. 
Newport Pa cue 11, i, 37H. 
Newry, i, 4130. 

New stead Abbey, i, 383. 
New Snuih Wales. Buu Hol¬ 
land, New. 

Newton, i, 117. 

New York, iii, 488. 

New York, eny, iii, 493. 
Neyvti, mi, 260. 

NhilgcrricH, it, 380. 

Niagara, iii.300. 

Nicaragua, iii, 307. 
Nicaragua, l.ake of, iii, 304. 
Nice (Italy), ii, 42. 

Nice (Turkey in Asia), ii, 
276. 

Niebolns, Bt. (Belgium), i, 
510. 

Niebolns. Bt. (Capo Verd 
Islands), iii, 96. 

Nicobar Islands, ii, 520. 
Nieobiieff ii, 170. 

Nicosia, ii, 2H). 

Niederseliors, ii, 117. 

Niger, the, researches Cnn- 
et i ning course of, i, 49, 59. 
75, in, 75. 

Niki, iii* 87. 

Nile, ii» 535. * 

Niles, iii, 570. 

Nimbus cloud, i. 180. 
Nirmguen, i, 515. 

NimgoutH, ii, 441. 

Nmoty Bix, iii. 535. 

Ningpn, ii, 425. 

Nipissimr, iii. 350. 
Niaclinei-Kulyrosk, ii,48l. 
Nishnpnnr, ii, 307. 

Nisihis, ii, 283. 

Nisrnea, i. 553. 

Niii, ii. m 

Ni/ni-Novogorod, ii, 160. 
Nog a is, ii, 456. 


Nordlingen, ii. 110. 

Norfolk, iii, 524. 

Norfolk county, i, 360. 
Norfolk, New, iii, 348. 
Normandy, i. 549. 

Norrlund, i, 491. 493. 

Norte, Rio dul, ui, 310. 
Norihuiiiptuu (Mass.), iii, 
482. 

Northampton (England), i, 
379. 

Northumberland, i. 383. 
Northwest Passage, i. 76. 
Nortliwieli, i, 391. 

Norway. Ben Sweden. 

—-, geology, i, 479. 

-, ucusumry, i, 485. 

-, local divisions, i, 491. 

Norwich, i, 369. 

Norwich (Vennoni). iii, 476. 
Noiwich (Conneeticul), iii, 
487'. 

Norwood, i, 136. 

Nolo, it, 51). 

Notliiigluiin, ii 382. 
NottiiigbuiiiBliire, i. 38*2. 
Novu Hcotiii. in, 367. 

-. geology, iii 352. 

Nova Zetnbla, iii, 172. 
Novara, iii, 42. 

Novitn, iii, 262. 

Novogotod, Great, ii, 169. 
Nubia, extent, ii, 573. 

-, limp, ii, 572. 

-—, -zoology, ii, 573. 

-, historical geography, it* 

575. 

-, political state, ii, 575. 

-.culture, commerce, ii, 

575. 

-. race*, civilization, ii, 

576. 

-, local geography, ii,576. 

Nuevitus, iii, 299. 

Nukuhtwu, iii, 162. 

Nun River, iil, 4H. 

Nunez linlhou, i, 69. 

Niinia, it. 283. 

Nunivhk Ulnnd. iii, 314. 
Nuremberg, ii. 111). 

Nuyt's Lund, iii, 1)16. 

Nyati, ii, 520. 

Nyeburg. i. 47*1. 

Nylle, ill, H7. 

Nykoping, i, 487, 489. 

O. 

Oahu, iii, 101. 

O.ikhum, i, 379. 

Oases, iii, 90. 

Oasis. Grunt, ii, 571, 

-, Guile, ii. 571- 

Oaxaca, iii, 328. 

Olidt>e.-k, ii. ^O. 

Obi. river, ii. 458. 

Ocaiiii, i, 577. 

Ociinii (New Grenada), iii, 
262. 

Oi't-ulliiiions, i, 151. 

Ocean, i, 18 1 . 

Ocean, saline contents of, b 
191. 

Ocndeiite, iii, 331. 

Oemiilgee, iil 536. 

Oconee, iii, 536. 

Otleimee. i, 474. 

Oder, ii, 75. 

Odetisa, ii, 170. 

CEdenliiirg. ii, 126. 

(P.iH, ii, 188. 

Olfeiibiirli, ii, 110. 
Oitdcnahurgh, iii, 496. 
Ogeclice, iii, 536. 

Ohio, State, iii, 555- 
Ohio River, iii, 553. 
Ohivnliou, iii, 163. 

< tjedn. i, 69. 

Okotsk. ii, 479. 

Oldenburg, ii. 117. 

Oldham. J, 387. 


Oleiisk, ii. 479. 
Olindn, iii, 243. 


Oimutz, ii, 103. 

Olynipu*, n, 188. 

Oiiuigh, i,360. 

Oman, i., 21H1. 

Omlin*. ii. 569. 

Onimnn, ii, 296. 

Omon, iii, 307. 

Omsk. ii. 476. , ff 
Oneida Indians, iii,450. 
Oneida. Lnke, iii, 489. 
Ongo'e. ii, 379. ... 

Onondaga, Rtver, III, 4DO. 
Onme. ii. 375. ... 

Ontario, !Lake, in, 350, 365 
Qodipoor, ii. 365. 

Oojein. ii, 307. 
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OoMlMhkB, iii, 345. r 
Oonitmik Island, in, 345. 
Oonotf. li, 279. 

Opelousas, ill, 5o3. 
(Jperniwiek, ill, 171. 

Opliir, i. 14. .. 

Onliir, Mount, ii, 513. 

Oporto, i. 596. 

Oran, iii. 19. 

Orange River, iii, 52. 
Orduiia, i. 580. 

Oicliro, i. 4H7. 

Oregon, iii, 34G. 

Orel. ii. 109. 

Orenburg* ii. 457. 

< Ircnse, i. 579. 

Oitii. ii, 282. 

Onliiieltt. i, 583. 

Oilimrit, river, iii, 250. 
Oijxtn.no, ii, 44- 
Oriima, ii, 371. 

On/avii, in, :!(K), 311. 
Orkneys, i, 430. 

Orkneys, New, iti, 173. 
Or.emiM, l. 55). 

Orli-.ois, New. iii, 552. 
Ormuz, ii. 310. 

Orients, i, 558, 

OrinifmluKy, Ortiicosian or 
Kiirn|MM|ii, i, 207. 

-- , Mongolian or Asiatic, 

i, 270. 

«— —, American, i. 271. 

—-. Ethiopian or African, 

i, 272. 

-, MulHy or Australian, 

i. .... 

—-— ol urcl ic regions, i, 
274 

--— of tropical regions. », 

274. 

Orniio. iii. 1/0. 

Oruiiiiiiy, i. 428. 

Oi notes. river, ii, 204. 
Orlelui*, i, 70. 

Oiiiru, iii. 279. # 

Ostrac River, iii, 579. 

1 >?«««. iii. 140, 587. 

Ooukii, ii. 49*2. 
f 1 - 1101111 , in. 207. 

Ossa, ii, IH-i. 

C Mend, i, 510. 
f Verity, i, 489 
Oaf iii U> 4 , ii, 475. 

Osifir, ii, 143. 

Oxwcgn. iii, 490. 

Ofnlieiie, in, 158. 

-, first discovery, i, 78. 

Ottawa, ill, 500. 

Ottawa, river, iii, 350. 

Oiler Cieek, iii, 432. 

Of run to, ii, 4- w . 

Otumbu, iii, 324. 

(himtaoul't, til, 190. 

Onile, ii, 300. 

Ouifenurilo, i, 511. 

Oiiiiiiusk, ii, 479. 

On In, ii, 457. 

Ovim, iii, 90. 

Ovmy.-Rel, i. 515. 

Oviedo, i, 580. 

Owliyhee, iii. 101. 

Oxford, i. 37H. 

Oxley, discoveries by, iii, 118. 
Ox iir, ii. 415. 

Ozark Mountains, iii, 553. 
Ozone, i, 28. 


Pacific Ocean. i, 187. 
radnng, ii, 519. 

Pftdcrimrn, ii, 106. 

Padua, ii. 41. 

Paducah, iii, 574. 

Powhim. ii, 47. 

Pnghun. ii, 399. 

Pawley, i. 420. 

Palana, iii, 105. 
rnlembunir, ii. 519. 

1 ntaucia, I, 579. 

Pnlenqua, iii, 328. 
Palermo, ii, 50. 

Pali'aline, ii, 249. 
r——. map, ii. 251. 
Pabluithru, i, 58. 

Palma, i, 589. 

Palma, Canaries, ill. 94. 
Pal inns. Ins, iii, 95. 
Palmyra, ii, 290. 

“—r- (Missouri). iii.582. 
Pimlico Sound, iii. 529. 
PampBi, iii, 909. 211. 

”*278~ d ° ® ttcran,ent0 * 
Pnmpcluna. i, 580. 

1 amplnnn, iii, 201 . 
Panama, iii, 263. 
Pandjoor, ii. 521). 


Pansnny. iii. 70. 

Panins, ii, 258. 

Pnniiipul, ii, 301. 

Piiniico, iii, 329. 

Phoo, iii, 164. 

Piuilunr. U.121. 

Piipimini. in, .320. 

Piipiiu, iii, 142. 

Pnimus, ii. 514. 

Para. lit. 240. 

PiiniKiniy. m. 219. 

Purnilui, hi, 244. 

Parallax, i, 107. 

Pariuiiarilm. m, 301. 
Paramatta, iii, 131. 

Pnrlicfin, 183. 

J'u nits, u. 353 
I'nriine, Su rra, iii, 250. 

Paris, i. 540. 

- (Reuiurky). iii. 573. 

Park, < xp. fiuu.n, i, 75. 
Purina, ii, 38. 

Piiin/i^iH, ii, 187. 

Pams, ii, li'O. 

Pa mil. iii, 3! 10. 

Parry, expeditious, i, 77. 
Ptisi'ittmulii Sound, iih 545. 
Pasco. mines of, iii, 273. 
PahKiiic Kails, iii, 498. 

Passim, ii, 110. 

Pnsio, iii, 202. 

Pustiinigc. a tu nneli of indus¬ 
try. i, 279. 

Pmairiuiia, iii. 220, 

— ••, I'cnlm.'y, iii, 209. 
Pniupseo, iii, 513. 

Pntioilne. ill, 83. 

Paterson, tu. 501. 

Put in in, n. 301. 

Pultuns, ii. ‘>0. 

I'niua, ii, 358. 

Pal tu. in, 72. 

Paiierdale, i, 39ft. 

Pirn, i. 553. 

Paul de Ijnnml'i. St., iii, 50. 
I'aiilistiiv, in. 241. 

P'liilo. San. ill. 214... 
Pauinninii Islands, iii, 159. 

P i\ m. it, 41. 

I* iwiH'es, in, 4*10. 
f , u\vliirl%/*t, hi, 433. 
P-iwliiekiM, river, iii,482. 
Payln, in, 277. 

Pa-/. In, in, 279. 

IVuk cavern. i, 382, 

Pe nl lliri-r, in, .517. 

P. rfieire, |l, 121. 

Peebles i. 418. 

Pedro River, iii, 5.32. 

Pec ii, it. 398. , 

Peiresc. eclipse observed by, 

i, 71. 

Peking. ii. 421. 

Pelcw Islands, iii, 105. 
l’elion, ii, 188. 

Peiiilm, iii. 72. 

Peiiiluiin, iii, 340. 

-, iii. 584. 

Pembroke, i, 399. 

Pend Ilium, observation* on. 

i. 144. 

Penedo, iii, 212. 
lVtiisrolu, i. 583. 
Pennsylvania, iii. 501. 
Penubsror, iii, 408. 

Pensacola. iii, 544. 

Penlelicns, ii. 182. 

Pmzn, ii, 172. 

Penzance. i, 390. 

Peoria, in, 500. 

Peru, it. 210. 

Pe.rrkof, ii, 174. 

* ere n inns, ii, 275. . 

Vriodic inenunlitics, i, 124. 
’erm, ii. 172. 

’urnnmhuco. ill, 243. 

Vrote, iiii 326. 

'arouse, i, 74. 

PoipiKiiun. i. 553. 

Persbnrg, i, 488. # .. 

Persepolis, remains, ii, 309. 
Pci sin. Independent, uspcct, 
muuntairiM, ii, 311. 

-, bntniiy. ii, 312. 

— , historical geography, 

ii, 315. 

j -, cnns'hitinn, revenues, 

troops, ii,3lfi. 

— ». industry, ii, 310. 

—-^popuJatiou, inhabitants, 

—-. religion, knowledge, ii, 
317. 

-, amusements, dress, 

food, ii, 318. . .. _ 

—, local divisions, ii, 319. 
Persian Empire, boundaries, 

ii. m ... ^ 

I-, map, n, 299. 


Perainn Empire, mountains, 
plains, ii, 5(XI. 

-, znoloify, ii, 300. 

~30l * l,s1wrl,,u * K' uierapby, ii, 

— , monarchical constitu¬ 
tion. ii, 3U2. 

— » a tiny, predatory chiefs, 
ii, 302. 

-. agriculture, tnnniifuc- 

lures, emiiiiieice, ii, 303. 
- 1 pniiuluii«in, character, 

ii, 301 

-. re I it ton, letters, ii. 305. 

—, Inr.yliaru, dr#-s*. n, 305. 

-, local dim ions. ii.300, 

Perth (ScMilmid;, t, 424. 

--(S’. Iloliniid), in, 135. 

Peru, extent und boundaries, 
in, 2134. 

— , 11 in p, iii, 207. 

— . mountains, iii, 208. 

—, veil logy, in, 209. 

- , bolany, iii, 270. 

, mers. lakes, ui, 208. 
-. zoology, in, 271. 

— . hnautical geography, 

iii, 271. 

—- | political geography, iii, 

, agriculture, munufuc- 
fims, in, 273. 

, iiiiucs. commerce, iii, 

uri 

— , population, creoles, na¬ 
tives. mixed races, m. 274. 

-. religion. iiieruluie, 

(imuseiiientM, iii, 275 

— —, local iliviMiutix, ni, 270. | 

— . l eper. Wee Roll via. i 
Perugiu, ii, 38. 

IVkiiro, ii, 30. 

Pe>huwer, ii, 319. 

Pes h. li. 125. 

Peicbernis. ill, 221. 

Peter I. Ihlniid, ni, 173. 
Peterhead, i, 423. 

I'wierV, 8 l., liver, iii. 582. 
Pelersbura (Russia), li, Mil. 

• - (Virginia!, iii, 52*5. 
PetefWiir.idin, ii, 129. 

Petin, ii, 297. 

IVliupniilowsk, ii, 480. 
IVii'nigrmn tnide, i, 49. 
Plmmili't, ii, Iks. 

Pfasr.iin. ii, 185. 

Ptill:«ilel|ihlii. ui. 507. 
Philippines, ii, ,V25. 
I’iiiupsburg, ii, 112 . 

Pbib|iht>ii)i, i, 487. 

Pliilce, ii. 57(1. 

Pi tiiliv, iii. 244. 

Pieard, i, 130. 

-, idiscrvntions by, i. 71. 

Picnidy, i, 518. 

Pichinchn, in, 247, 203. 

Pico, hi, 94. 

Picolnilit iii, 543. 

l'icioii, iii, 308. , 

Pied mum. ii. 41. 

Pierre, St., iii, 300. i 

i'illau, ii, I7r7. t 

Pilvert, ii, 102 . 

Pmey Point, iii, 516. 
Pmketiun, i, 73. 

Pisa, ii, 36. 

Pisa ilia, iii, 43. 

PiKcatuuua. iii, 472. 

Pisco, iii, 277. 

Pitcairn Island, iii, 100. 
Piiiinuri, ii, 18-1. 

Pilisbiinr, iii, 510. 

Pittsfield, iii, 482. 

Piurtt, ui, 277. 

Pizarro. i. C9. 

Plucenc.iu, i. 577. 

Plnceulia, ii, 7i8- 
Plunots. i. 80. 

-, orbits of, i, 113. 

-. primary ami second¬ 
ary. i, 114. 

Plants, gcournphy considered 
in regard to their distribu¬ 
tion, i. 230. 

-, station of, i, 245. 

-, places of their growth, 

i, 240. 

!-, migration of, i. 247. 

I — obstacles to their rai- 
Kniiiou, i. 248. 

I Plane, in. 588 - 
Plalti'ii, it. 18b. . 

Platteu. Lake. iiJ27. 

Plan--burgh, ui, 496. 
Plhdinimon, i. 397. 

Pliny. Ins geography, I, 48. 
Plymouth (England), i. 

-(New England), id. 
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Po t ii. 9. 

Pniloha. ii, 142. 

Possy Islands, ii, 520. 

Priinle a-Pltfe, ii|, 3ftft. 

Point tie is a lie, ii, 387. 
Poitiers, i, 551. 

Puitoii, i, 551. 

Polii, ii. 129. 

Poland, extent, rivers, marsh¬ 
es, ii. J29. 

— ' y.jj| natural geography, 

- , hratorinit geography, 

purlitiuo, ii, 13ft. 

— - , map ii. 132. 

— - , political division, ii, 

133. 

- , ngrieuliiire, manu¬ 
factures, commerce, ii, 134. 

- papulation, ii, 135. 

, national chaructcr, ii, 

135. 

-. religion, knowledge, 

ii, 135. 

-, lnrnl tlivisions. ii,138. 

- . Prmaian, with Uucal 

Prussia, ii, 130. 

-, Austrian, ii, 138. 

-. modern kingdom of, 

ii, Utl. 

-, Russian, ii, 142. 

Polar cirt:l»*s, ».UI. 

Polar Seas, islnmls in, iii. 107. 

— —, iliorr general uspcct, 

iii. 107. 

-, di«cnvcrirs in, ill, 168. 

- fisheries, in. Jtiil. 

-—, local details of, iii, 

171. 

Poles, i, 80. 

IViiuiinc, i, 556. 

Polignano, ii, 48. 

Political comtnutinn, i, 276. 
Polynesia, iii, 141. . 

—— . map of. iii. 145. 

-- general description, 

iii. 146. 

— —, geology, iii, 147. 

-botany, iii, 148. 

-, Discovery of, iii, 153. 

-, European intercourse 

with, iii, 154. 

-, political state, iii,154. 

-, productions, com¬ 
merce, hi. 154. 

-, P* pulation, iii, 155. 

-. socinf state, iii, 155. 

-- religion, missions to, 

in. 150. 

-, nmuvments, habita¬ 
tions, dress, iii, 157. 

-, local divisions, iii, 

158. 

Pomerania, ii, 104. 

Pompeii, ii, 47. 

Pompey’s Pillar, ii, 551. 
Ponce, iii, 299. 

Pondicherry, ii. 377. 

Ponte IMiradn. iii, 95. 
Pontefract, *, 384. 

Poi de. i, 307. 

Poonab, ii, 369. 

Popayan, iii. 2fil. 
Popoeniepatl, ui. 309 323. 
Portalegre, iii, 242. 
Portarlimrloii. i. 453. 

Port no Prince, iii, 303. 

Port Ibiliymplc. iii, 137. 

Port Dnvjr, iii, 139. 

Port (* 11 ) 8011 , iii, 549. 
I'orl<*laago\v, i, 420. 

Port llnytieti, iii, 303. 

Portici, ii. 47. 

Port Jackson, iii, 130. 

Portland .Mainn), iii,419. 

Pori land stone, i, 367. 

Port liimis, iii. 97. 

Porlo Hello, iii. 263. 

Porto Fnriiu, in, 20. 

Porto Prnyu, 96. 

Porto Rico. iii. 299. 

Porlo Santo in, 95. 

Porlo Segiiro, ui. 242. 
Pnrtpatrick. i, 419. 

Port Royal (Jamaica), iii, 
293. 

Port Royal (Martinico), iii, 
299. 

Portsmouth, i, :W?7. 

Porl.-umutli (N. Hampshire),, 
iii, 4“l. 

Poitstooutli (Ohio), iii, 559. ’ 
piirisen, i, 367. 

Portugal, want and bounda¬ 
ries. i, 590. 

-, mup, i. 560. 

—, geology, botany, zoolo¬ 
gy, i. 590. , 

-—, rivers, i, 590. 
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Portugal, historical geogra¬ 
phy. ».59l. 

—political geography, i, 
591. 

—, productive) industry, i, 

arc . , 

-. ngncultuie. manuFuc- ; 

Hires, &.*;.. i, 59-2. 

-, pupulutinn, national , 

character, i, 599. 

• -» religion, literature, i, ! 

. 599. 

—, its provinces, i, 599. 
Portuguese Australasian dia- 
covurics, i, 78. 

Poeega, ii, J28. 

Posen, ii, |38. 

Posilippii, ii, 45. 

Poti, it, 455. 

Potosi, in, 279. 

-, mines of. iii, 279. 

Potmlutn, ii, 104. 

PotteiM H, i, 381. 

PntlHvillo, iii, 510. 
Poughkurptne, in 475. 
Powerscourl wuierlull, i, 452. 
PoyaiH, ui, 304. 907. 

Fruguo, ii. 102. 

Pruirie du Chicii, iii, 504. 
Prcsburg. ii, 125. 

Present (England), i, 397. 
PiiMcot (Rmiali Ainouea), 
iii, 905. 

Preston, i, 387. 

Pro* ton nan*, i, 410. 

Prcuss Kyluu. ii, 1117. 

Prince Ed vvutd island, geolo¬ 
gy of, ill, 359. 

-, ih'Hi ription. iii, 309. 

Prince of Wales Cape, iii, 

344. 

Prince William's Sound, iii, 

345. 

Princeton, iii, 500. 

Pritchard, theory of varieties 
of man, i, 209. 

Procidu, ii, 12. 

Projection, globular, i, 157. 

• -, orthographic, i, 159. 

—, stereogruphic, i, 154. 

f rornu, ii, 399. 

rovence, i, 554. 

Providence, iii, 483. 
Providence, Port, iii, 312. 
Proviuceiown. iii., 481. 
Prussia, rise of, ii, 83. 

——^kingdom, provinces of, 

constitution, educuliol), 
taxation, army, ii. 87. 

-, local divisions ii, 109. 

—, Dueul, ii, 190. 

-, East and West, 11 ,137. 

Przemyzl, ii, 140. 

Ptolemaic System, i, 108. 
Ptolemota, in, 21. 

Ptolemy, his geography, i, 52. 
-, his gcogruphy ol Asia, 

i, 50. 


. of Europe, i, 54. 

-, of Al'ricu, i, 59. 

Punbln, iii. 324. 

Puurto Cabello iii, SGG. 
Pulaski, iii, 576. 

Pul limit, ii, 379. 

Pulo Pmung, ii, 520. 

Pultowa, in 170. 

Ftimtkhti. ii. 380. 

Punjab, ii, 962. 

Pumgoor, ii. 322. 

Puiio, iii, 278. 

PiirucB, iii, 201. 

Purcimna, i, 586. tit 
Puerto Principe, iii, 299. 

Puy d« Dome, 1 , 556. 

Puy on Veiny, i, 550. 
Puzzunli. ii, 40. 

Pyramids of Egypt, ii, 558. 
Pyrenees, i, 290. o5H. 

-—, vegetation, i, 567. 

Pyrmont, it, 117. 

Pytheas, voyage of, i, 23. 

U. 

Quadra and Vancouver Isl¬ 
and, iii, 347. 

Quamnml, ii, 580. 

Uuangsee, ii, 423. 

a uantung, ii, 423. 

unmock Hills, i, 394. 
Quebec, iii, 363. 
Quedliuburg, ii, 106. 

Queen Charlotte's Islands, 
iii, 160. 

Queen's County, i, 453. 
Queenstown, iii. 366. 
Quentin. St., i, 549. 


1 Qucrctaro, iii, 326. 

! Querimha Islands, iii, 72. 

I Qucylmgtou, it. 423. 

. Quihdo, iii, 262. 

• Qmrhe, Santa Cruz del, iii, 

I 307. 

; Quillimunc, hi, 71. 

; Quillota, ill, 206. 

Qtnloii, iii, 72. 

; Quimper. i. 550. 

tiumdiu Mountain. iii, 200. 

I Um.iMui, ci»y, i, (id. 

I Qiiirus, 1 . 78. 

I Quito, in, 2t>4. 

Quuria, iii, 75. 

R. 

Ranh, ii, 120. 

It luiniih, i, 10. 

Rahnt, iii. 17. 

Kubhu, 111 , 88. 

Hucca, ii, 282. 

Race, huuiuii, varieties of, i, 
2i»6. 

Rudnck Islands, iii, 1G5. 
HadamK, ui, 96. 

Radius vector, i, 99. 

Radnor, i, 399. 

Huduw, ii. 141. 

Rutland Castle, i, 39*2. 

Rue u«ii, ii, 129. 
ltahiuniiii'ii, ii, 554. 

Rub way, ni, 500. 

Rain, i, 180. 

Rainbow, 1 , 183. 

Rajpoots, ii, 3ti4. 

Raleigh, iii, 531. 

Ra lick Islands, iii, 165. 
Rnmlu, ii, 252. 

Uampoor, ii. 361. 

Rumporc, ii, 385. 

HumsKiitc, i, 361. 

Randolph, iii, 599 
! taiiKoon, ii, 398. t 
taniioch. Loch, i, 425. 
tn phne, i, 458. 
tiippuhannock, iii, 520. 
tantan River, iii, 498. 
tus «l Khyma. ii, 297. 
tastndt, ii, 112. 

lath, ii, 368. 
tatisbou, ii. J10. 
lavnnim. ii, 36. 
ltawan llrnd, Luko, ii, 433. 
j Rending, i, 306. 

! Reading (Pennsylvania), iii, 
508.. 

Keiilejn. iii, 307. 

Real del Monte, iii, 324. 
Recife, iii, 243. 

Kedjangs, ii, 519. 

Red River (Louisiana); iii, 

• 550. 

Reggio, »i, 49. 

Regions, hoiMiiical, i, 250, 
251. 

Rmilrewshire, i, 419. 
j Reiinell, i, 72. 

! ltennes, i, 550. 

; Republic, what, i, 278. 

Reslid. II, 306. 

. It ••solution, Port, iii, 342. 

> Ultimo, ii, 189. 

. Reus, i, 5*2. 

Rooms, 11 , 53. 

- -- (Germany), ii, 117. 
Revel, ii.JHO. 

Rhagae, ii, 308. 

Rlieims, i, 556. 

Rhine, ii, 53, 75, i, 497. 

It bin. ii, 520. 

Rhode island, iii, 482. 

It liodes, ii, 280. 

Rhode/., i, 552. 

Rhone, river, i, 520, ii, 53. 
Richer sent tu Cayenne, i, 

Richmond (England), i. 365. 

-(Indiana), iii, 562. 

(Virginia), iii, 525. 


— - - 1 » irgioinit in, «j 

Riesengi hirgc, ii, 105. 

Risfif ii, 166 ; 

Rimini, ii, 36. 

Kioimmha, iii, 264. 

Rio Grande (Africa), iii, 43. 
Rio Grande do Norte, iii, 
244. 

Rio Grande do Pul, iii, 242. 
Rio Janeiro, iii, 241. 

Ilium, i. 550. 

Ripen, i, 474. 

Rivers, i. 204. . 

-, tlieir basins, declivity, 

bom. i, 205. 

—, inundation, i, 906. 
Roanoke, iii, IW9. 

Rochdale, t, 387. 


Rochefort, i, 552. 

IlnrMk i, r.M. 

Rochester, ui. 497. 

Rocknwny, iii 495. 

Rock, Little, ii, 579. 

Rock River, ui, 563. 
ltocks, stiucturi: of, i, 225. 

-. classes uud species of, 

1 , 228. 

-, .Neptunian primiiive, i, 

—- . Plutonian or ignigonous 
primitive, i. *229. 

- -, transition, i, *2*29. 

-. Piuluuiun transition, i, 

230. 

— * * secondary, i, 230. 

- 1 Neptunian transition, i, 

230. 

——• Neptuninn secondary, i, 

230. 

—, Plutonian nr ignigcnous 
secondary, i. 234. 

-—, Neptunian tertiary, i, 

231. 

-, Plutonian or ignigonuus 

tertiury, i, 295. 

-, alluvial, i, 235. 

-, volcanic, i, 235. 

-—, their effect 011 vegeta¬ 
bles. 1 , 213. 

Rocky Mountains, iii, 178, ' 
3 1 2. 

Kuc.roy* i, 557. 

Roilii, iii, 345. 

Rodriguez, iii, 97. 

Rome, ii, 29. 

Romney, 1 , 364. 

Romsey, i, 3G7. 

Uoneesvalles. i, 580. 

Rotidu, i, 580. 

Rosas, i. 582. 

Roschiid, i, 473. 

Ruscoitimuii. i, 457. 

Roseau, iii. 295. 

Rosetta. ii, 555. 

Roslin, i. 417. 

Ross, Captain, discoveries by, 

i, 77, iii, 341. 

Roks (Rimland), i. 

- (Sicnlaml). i, 427. 

Ross, Now, i. 453. 

Rosin, iii, 331- 
RoNtock, ii, 117. 

Rotherham, i, 38G. 

Ruthbiiy, l, 428- 
Rniterihim, i, 513. 

Round, ii. 262. 

Rouen, i, 519. 

Rimm. ii, 279. 

Roumeliii, ii, 208. 

Rous-illnn, i, 553. 

Roveredo, ii. 101. 

Rovigu, ii, 39. 

Koximrgh. iii, 130. t 

-- (Scotland), i, 418. 

lluhruuuH, journey of, i. GG. 
Klim, i, 429. 

Riipul, ii, 5*20. 

Riirtfinondv, i» 515. 
llussclvillc, iii, 57 I. . 

Russia on the Caspian, ii, 
447. 

-, map, ii, 449. 

-, boundaries, mountains, 

waters, ii, 448. 

-, zoology, 450. 

—, historical geography, n, 

450. 

-, political geography, n, 

451. 

-, culture, commerce, u, 

451. 

-, social slut*?, ii, 452. 

-, local divisions, ii. 452. 

Russia in Enron*', extent, 
bounduric.s ii, 113. 

-, surface, rivers, lakes, 

ii, 143. 

i -. iohp. ii> M*. 

I ——, geology, ii, 146. 

-, botany, ii. 148. 

-. zoology, ii, 155. 

-. historic ui geography, 

ii. 156 

-, government, slavery, 

revenue?", h, 157. 

-, agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, commerce, ii, 158. 

-, canals, roads, ii, 159. 

-, population, ii, 160. 

—, nobles, slaves, ii, 161. 

-, religion, ii, 162. 

-, literature, . bonnes, 

amusements, dec., ii, 163. 
-, statistical table of Pro¬ 
vinces ant! town*. ii. 164. 

g ussiuu America, id. 343. 
iissiu, Great, ii, 167. 


Russia, Southern, ii, ]70. 

-- White, it, 170. 

Rutland, iii, 475. 

Rufsshuk, it, 210. 

Rydc, i, 307. 
llyc, i, 365. 

S. 

Snnrhruck. ii, 108. 

Huar Louis, ii, 1U8. 

Saba, iii, 301). 

Saba, Sr., ii. 254. 

Sabine River, in, 550. 
SiLckuloo. iii. 85. 

Suckd's Harbour, hi, 474. 
Saco, in, 471. 

Sacs and Foxes, iii, 436. 

Sa el IJudjar, ii, 555. 

Sulluil, ii. 257. 

Sutli, iii, 17. 

Sag Harbour, iii, 495. 
Snghalieii, ii, 442.. 
Saguenay, river, iii, 350. 
Sahara, ill, 90. 

-. t uil’.ico, inhabit ants, 

ui. 91. 

Said, ii, 561. 

S.»idc, ii, 21X1. 

Snigong, n, 400. 

S . Elmo's lire, i, 184. 

St. Ives, i, 3.0. 

SaintCH, i. 652. 

- (West Indies), iii, 

300. 

Sain, i, 488. 

Salaliu h, ii, 556. 

Saluniiinca, i, 578. 

-(Mexico), iii,327. 

Saluinis, ii. 182. 

Salem, iii, 480. 

Snlerno. ii, 47. 

Suliua, iii, 497. 

Salisbury, i, 368. 

- (Massuchuiotts), lit, 

480. 

Sallee, iii. 17. 

ShIoiiii, ii, 188. 

Sulonicsi, ii, 189. 

Salta, ui. 219. 

Saltcoats, i, 419. 

Saltillo, iii, 329. 

Saitzburg, ii. 99. 

SaltelH, iii, 532. 

Salvador S. (Brazil), iii, 242. 
Samiiuiip, ii. 5*23. 

Sitiuur, it, 526. 

Sinimru, ii. 17*2. 

Sa imil ting. ii. 522. 
Siitiiarcaiid, ii. 445. 

Suniarof, ii, 476. 

Saiiibntikila, ill, 90. 
Hainlielong, ii, 520- 
S.'iifilmiiiigiin. ii, 526. 
Siimbin, ii, HO. 

Sninec, iii, 90. 

Sitmeii, ii, 590. 

Samos, ii, 280. ^ 
Smimyerles. ii. 475. 

Hnmxonn, ii, 277. 

Sail, ii. 557. 

Son Bias, iii, 327. 

Son Jiiuii (Lii Plutn), 111,220. 
S.-in J min (Porto Rico), in, 
299. 

San I jiiiH, iii. 220. 

Sana, ii, 2*96. 

Sand bank?', i, 212. 
Siindomir, ii, 141. 

SauduMky, iii, 558.. 

Sandunky River, ill, 55.>. 
Sandwich, i, 304. 

Sandwich Inlands, iii, 161. 

-, geology, iii, 147. 

Hutidwic.h Land, iii, 173. 
Sandwich (Mnwachuaetts), 
hi, 481., 

Siiugiirii, iii. 43. 

San Mniino.ii, 36. 

Sauna, iii, 277. 

San Salvador, iii, 299. 

Sun Salvador (Central Ame¬ 
rica), iii, 360. 

SuiiHiiu, iii, 86. 

Hansnndmg, iii. 89. 

Santa Cruz (Tuueritto), in. 
95. 

Santa Cruz do la Sierra, in, 
279. 

Santa Cruz (We»t Indie*), 

iii. 301. 

Santa Fe (Mexico), iii, 331. 

-curium), iii. m 

BnntMillnr, i, VV- 
Hnntaroin, i< 9US. 

Bnnipn, iii, S32. 

Pnpii„ii (Chili). ili/.SO^, 
Banliiieo du Cuba, til, 21X1. 
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Santiago dc Guatamela, iii, 
306. 

Santiago (Mexico), iii, 329. 
Suiiiillana, i, 580. 

Santana, i, 580. 

Cantor ini, ii, IUO. 

Saiiudu, iiiup by, i, 64. 
Sauna, river. i, 1520. 
Saragossa, i, 581. 

Saratoga, in, 496. 

Sardinia, ie>Jun«|, ii, 43. 

-, its geologyt ii, 12. 

--, StlltftH ol, II, 41. 

Sardis. in. 274. 

Sariicti, n, 70. 

Sim vun tJlimit, i, 510. 
Sttssnri, ii, 44. 

Suludon, iii, 90. 

SutnKpcH, voyage of, i, 19. 

S iliumh; ii, m 
Saturn, i, 82. 

Suumur, i, 551. 

Havnnnali, iii, 538. 

Suvunnaii la Mar, iii, 294. 
Savannah, river, in, 530. 
Save, river, ii, 99. 

Suverne, i, 558. 

Savoy, ii, 43. 
Saxo-Altcuburg, ii, 117. 

Saxe ('oburK-Caoihn, ii, 117. 
H.ixe Meiiimgvn, ii. Hr. 
Saxo-Weimar, ii. 11(1. 
Suxony, ii, H9. 

-, kingdom of, ii, 112. 

T-, I'ruesian, ii, 105. 

Haybronk, iii, 486. 
ncaln Nova, n, 273. 
Sciinricronn. ii, 206. 

Bounin, |, 490. 

Scurha, i, 428. 

ScuDmrough (England), i, 

Scarborough (Wert Indies), 
iii. 295. 

Srliairhnuseii, ii, 71. 

Scheldt, river, i. 497. 

Schema it 7, ii, 12<i. 
Scheneriudy, iii, 496. 
Schevelmg, i, 513. 
Schlnngcnbete, it, 477. 
Sclumilu ii. 210. 

Schuylkill, iii, 502. 
Snliwurizenburg, ii, 117. 
Hchwuidnilz, ii, J05. 
Hcliweitz, ii, 09. 

Schwerin, ii, 117. 

Scilly Islands, », 400. 

Scio.ii. 281. 

Scioto, in, 555 
Sclavonia, ii, 128. 

Scotland, its boundaries, i, 

401. 

-, divided into Low¬ 
lands and Highlands, i, -101. 

-. map, i, 402. 

-, isles, mountains, i, 

402. 

--, rivers, lochs, i, 403. 

-, geology, i, 404. 

—:-. histuruMil survey of, 

i, 40ft. 

■ ■ , union wilii Eiiglnnil, 

polilinul cunslitulnm, I, 4(J'J. 

--, burgh., i, *1IU. 

, revenue, ugrirulturr, 


i, 410. 

-, cultivated land,, nm- 

mil'aclurra. i, 411. 

——, di.lillcriiK, mine,, i, 
411. 

——, fiahoriou, commerce, 
i. 412. 

- ■ nurd., rannlx, i, 412. 

—" • natimml character, 

religion, i, 413. 

——, hlerature, univerai- 
li«R, 1.414. 

■ - , music, dress, pas¬ 

times, &c,, i, 414. 

• - , table of counties anil 

towns, i, 415. 

Bcottsviilo, iii, 526. 

Scutari, ii, 210, 212. 

Sea, its transparency, fem¬ 
ora furo, phosphorescence. 


pern t in 
i, 189. 


-, depth, level, 1 .190. 

Sea water, colour of, i. 188. 
-its taste, specific gra¬ 
vity, i. 191. 

-. constituent parts of, 

_ i. 192. 

Seara. iii, 244. 

Seas, Inland, i, 188. 

——-♦ inland, saltness of. i,l92. 
Seasons, vicissitudes ol, i, 90. 
Sebastian, St., i, 580. 

Scheme u, ii, 129. 


Scchuen, ii, 424. 

Secular inequalities, i, 124. 
Scciindru. ii. 300. 

Hrdan, i, 557. 

SegeKic, n, 51 
Sego, iii, 89. 

Scgnrhe, », 583. 

Segovia, i, 577. 

Siant% riv«*r. i, 520. 

Seisin n, ii, 321. 

•Seleikeh, ii, 269. 

Suleiieiu, ii, 2K5. 

Seleucus. his expedition, i,38. 
he 11 me, it, 580. 

Hclinjinsk, ii, 479. 

Sclinunti, ii, 51. 

Selimy, Ctipn, ii, 209. 
Selkirk, i, 418. 

Seminole*. in, 544. 
Si-mipiLliiinin, it, 477. 

SciiiJm, ii, 129. 

Soinneh, ii, 577. 

Snii ca, Lake, iii, 189. 
Scncc.im, iii, 459. 

Se negal, iii, 23 
SuiM'KUiiibin. in, 40. 

Scainuur, ii, 579. 

Hens, i, 530. 

Se.rainimre, ii, 357. 
Serawoollics, iii, 42. 
Heregipe, iii, 24.1. 

Snrira, i, 57. 

Sonniigur, ii, 381. 
Seiiiicapntam, u. 379. 
hurt ( I'urkey in Asia), ii, 282. 

-(Ilarhary), iii, 21. 

Seitnm, oi, 242. 

Set viii, ii, 211. 

Seville, i, 586. 

Seychelles, m, 97. 

Slux, m, 20. 

Shalijehnnpoor, ii. 361. 
Shunto, desert, ii, 442. 
Shunt'll lla, ii, 3*10. 

Shamil in. river, i, 433. 
Shantung, it. 421. 

Sliiiiiuor. remains of, ii, 310. 
Sluiry. iii. 76. 

Shawnneea, iii, 588. 
Shawnectown, iii, 570. 

Slu-li, ii, 580. 

Sliebu, i, 16. 

Sheep. British breeds, i, 336. 
Sliceruess, i, 365. 

Sheffield. i, 386. 

Slick bn wultec, ii, 305. 

Slick Ii A hade, ii, 501. 

Shinn, family of, i. 283. 
Shenandoah, iii, 519. 

Shendi, ii, 579. 

Slicuson, ii, 424. 

Sherbro, river, iii, 44. 
Sherbrooke, iii, 364. 
Shetland, i, 431. 

Shetland, New South, iii, 173. 

-—-, botany of, iii, 181. 

Sheygya, ii, 5*8. 

Shin Ids, North and South, i, 
3~3. 

Sliilluks, ii, 579, iii. 13. 
Slum/, it, 309. 

Shan. ii. 591. 

Sliughuaun. ii. 447. 

Shrew tdiury i. 391. 
Shiopstnri*, i, 301. 

Shuster. ii. 311. 

Sink, ii, 520. 

Siam, ii, /Ol, 399. 

Siberia, its general character, 
ii. 457. .. ^ rri 

-, map, ii, 459. 

•-, iKHindaries, mountains, 

rivers, ii, 457. . , 

-, gcoloKy ol, ii. 460. 

—, botany of, ii, 461. 

-, /.oology of, 9, 407. 

-, historical geography, 

ii. 468. 

-, expeditions along its 

chores ii, 469. .. 

——, political state, n, 4i0. 

~—, ngriruhiiro, ii, 470. 

-, mines, ii, 471. 

-, hunting, fishery, com¬ 
merce, ii, 471. . 

-, linen ol trade, n, 4 <2. 

-, population, ii, 473. 

-, ltiiMsiun inhabitants, ii, 

473. 

—native races, ii, 473. 

-. local divisions, ii, 475. 

Sicily, ii, 49. . 

-, geology, ii, 12. 

-, zoology, ii, 17. 

Siryon, ii. 183. 

Side, ii, 2/0. 

Sidew Castro, u, IRV 

Sidi Hose hem, iii, 92 


Sidnn, ii, 260. 

Sicuim, ii, lf7. 

Sierra Leone, iii, 44. 

77*-.botany, iii, 28. 

Sierra Moreau, i, 559. 

Sierru Nevada, i, 559. 

Sillies, ii, 443. 

Sigilmessu. ui. 92. 
Sigumringen, ii, 117 
Sikim, ii, 383. 

Siiesiu, ii. 105. 

Siiislna, ii, 210. 

Sillu, iii, 90. 

Si|\cs, i, 596. 

Simbirsk, ii, 172 
Simcoe, Lake, ui, 350. 

Smai. ii. 2tH. 

Snide, ii, 363. 

Siiignpoic, ii, 524. 

Sing Smg, in, 493. 
Siiiiiitiiiatcc. in, 300. 

Sinope, ii, 277. 

Sion, ii, (H. 

Stout, ii, 562. 

Sa*ux ludittiM, iii, 439. 
SiiHtie, ui, 42. 

Sire, ii. 590. 

Sirkund, it, 301. 

Sirinoro. n. 385. 

Simccu, i, 180. 

Sivuh, ii, 279. 

Si wait, iii, 91. 

Six Nations, iii, 435. 

Skye, i. 429. 

Slave ('oH*f, iii, 47. 

Slave, Great. Luke, iii, 342. 
Sic* wick, i. 474. 

Sligo, i, 457. 

Sinttliihd, i, 490. 

Smoicnsko, ii, 169. 

Sni) mu, ii, 274. 

Snellius, i, 130. 

Sueiiwlierg, iii, 50. 

Snow hiie, i, 182. 

Snowdon, i» 397. 

Soccutoo, iii. 85. 

--, geology, iii. 147. 

Society Islands, iii, 158. 
Soma, iii, 92. 

Socorro, iii, 261. 

Sacotru, in, 98. 

Soliila, iii, <1. 

Sogninozo, iii, 261. 

Soil, its influence on \egcta- 
tion, i, 243. 

Snisguns. i, 548. 

Solar system, general view 
of, i, 133. 

-, tabular view, i, 134. 

Soleure, ii, 72- 
Solimoeiis, iii, 446. 

Solomon Islands, iii, 143. 
Solon, ii, 441. 

Solstices, i, 91. 

Somnulis, iii r 73. 

Sunibretule, m, 328. 
Somerset, i, 393. 
SomcrsworHi. iii. 451. 
Somerville, iii, 488, 500. 
Sonora, iii, 331. 

SooliuiHna, iii, 43. 

Soolnu Islands, ii, 52*1 
Sophia, ii, 210. 

Soruta, in, 279. 

Sorelli?, iii, 350. 

Sori lle. river, iii, 452. 

Soria, i, 578. 

Some, i, 474. 

Sorrento, ii. 46. 

Sntola Muriim, iii, 329. 
Souut, in, 94. 

Sotir, ii. 260. 

Hournbnyu, ii, 521. 
SoiiracartA, ii. 521. 

Sourgoiif, ii. 476. 
Sontrlieoufoii, ii, 422. 
Southampton, i, 307. 
Southampton Island, iii, 340. 
Southern Staten, iii, 517. 
Southwark, i, 373. 

Spa. i, 511. 

Spain, extent, surface, rivers, 
i. 558. 

-, innp. i, 560. 

*-, geology, i. .»j0. 

--, bounty, I. 56.1 

-. zoology, i, 5G8. 

. historical geography, 

—agriculture, maillifnc 
tur«M. 1.571. . 

-—. commerce, population, 
national character, i, j 72. . 
-—, religion, litoruture, l, 

—-/arts, diversions, dress, 
i, 574- . 

—, divisions, i. 575. 


I Spalatrn. ii, 129. 

| Spundau, it, 104. 

Span ibii Town, iii, 294. 

! Sparta, 11 , 187. 
i S|iey, river, i. 40-1. 

• Sphore. doctrine of, i, PI. 
Spice Islands, ii, 497, 51]. 

I 525. 

! Spitsbergen, iii, 172. 

Spiugcn. Moiini, ii, 273. 
Springfield (llliuoa-), m. 566. 

—iJT lM*»S*ttCl»US»:lta), 111, 

i 48%. 

-:— (Ohio), iii, 559, 

, Spriiiga, i, 198. 

• -, hoi, i. 198. 

i-, origin i, 199. 

i-, theory or, i. 200. 

-in Dm se«, i, 2U0. 

I Srpnllace, Ii, 49. 
j S'uateu Lund, iii. 221. 

1 S(ueliioek. iii, 2iW». 

' Stiifia, i, 429. 

! Siurtbrd, i, :fct|. 

. Sfullordsliiro, i, 380. 
j Staoipalm, ii. 
i Stunco, n, 2' , (). 

' St.misluiiH, ii, 140. 

SlmiHteud, iii, 3t>4. 

; Stunt/,, a, 70. 
j Stars, iii I ling, i, 185. 

: Staten Island, iii, 473. 
i Siatisiics. nature of, i, 73. 

! Staubhacli, n. 09. 

I Stavclol, i,5ll. 
i Stellenbosch, iii, 67. 

Stephens, St., hi, 540. 

Stettin, ii. 104. 

Steubenville, iii, 558. 

Steycr, n, 1H* 

Stilton, i, 370. 

Stirling, i, 417. 

•Stockbridge, iii, 4P2. 
Stockholm, i, 487. 

Stockport, i, 391. 

Stockton, i, 381. 

Stonehaven, i, 423. 
Stonehenge, i, 368, 

Slone Indians, iii, 349. 
Stoningion. ui, 487. 

Stony Toiiii, in, 495. 

Stowe, i, 379. 

Strabo, i, 39. ii. 43. 

Strnteund, ii, 104. 

Simsbury, i. 358. 

Strata uiul beds, htructuro of, 
i 225. * 

Stratford on Avon, i,3P0. 
SinithcJuyii. kingdom of, i, 

. 408. 

j Strathmore, valley, i, 422. 
Strathspey, i, 425. 

Strehtz, ii. 117. 

Siiomboli, ii, 51. 

Srroinncss. i, 431. 

Sneinsoc, i, 473. 492. 
Stroiiftuilt. i, -i*»l. 

Strontuin, t. !2i. 

Stroud, i, I .'3. 

Structures oli*civiibltt in tho 
, eriM of the earth, i, 225. 

' Siry. ii, 140. 

' Htulilwentaeiibiirg, ii, 127. 

| Sturt, discoveries by, ill, 119. 

I Srtiigaril. u, 111. 

• Styles, old ami new, i, lb. 
i Styrin. ii, Wl 

- Suadinli, ii, 260. 

: Smikiu. ii, 580 
Hucciulana. n, 521. 

1 Succoiidec, in. 40. r 
? Siidormnohiiid, i,485. 

Sndrns. ii. 353. 
i Suez, ii, 571. , . 

I Sii fliiid K *i, n, 312. 

! Suffolk, iii,525. 

: Sutibik. ceunjt, i, 368. 

Sukkot, ii, 577. ... 

SulhvuiiV Island, ill, .»3o. 
SultnnhiNH.T, n. 2*2. 

Suitnnia, u, .’klH. 

Siimutrii ii. 51k 
i —-, zoology, ii. u0.». 

Htfuihawii. ii, 524. . 

I Sun, apparent motion, », W. 

1 -, annual motion, i, W). 

——, cycle of, i, 97. 

Kunhury (Pennaylvania). u, 
510. 

- (Gcorgin), iii, 539. 

Sunderhiindsi in 356. f 

, Hunderiand, i, ’*83. 

Sumiswalk i, 491. 

Superior, Lake, ill, .150, 367. 
i Surat, ii. 306. 

I Surinam, ill. •Nil. 

Hut rey comity, i, 365. 

I Surd, ii, 42, 311. 
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Huso, iii, 9V. 

HtiBcpinhanna, ill. 502. 
Busscx, county, i. 305. 
Huwanee River, in, 541. 

Swan River (\>lony, iii. 135. 
Swansea, i, 400. 
pwcuborg, ii, 167. 

Bwcdun am) Norway* extent 
and boundaries, i, 476. 

-, mountains, rivers, lakes, 

i. 476. 

—geology, i. 476. 

-, map, i, 45$. 

-, zoology, i, 4P0. 

-, liislurieul geography, i, 

481. 

-, constitution, revenue, 

troops, i, 481. 

-, ugriculturn, mints. fish¬ 
ery, tfniniitcrce, i, 482. 
—population, cliuructrr, 

-, religion, learning, i,484. 

-.tins, liuuiUilioiis, dress, 

i, 484. 

-, local divisions, i, 486. 

Switzerland, boundaries, ii, 
52. 

--, mountains. rivers, ii, 52. 

-, inup, ii, 54. 

-, lakes, ii, 53. 

-, ecology, n, 56. 

-, botany, ii, 57. 

-, zoology, ii, 61. 

-. historical geography, 

ii, 02. 

-, political constitution, ii, 

63. 

-, Hrmy, ii, 63. 

-, agriculture, ninnufiic 

lures, rnmiiictce, n, 61. 

——* ualioiial clia.iactor, re¬ 
ligion, learning, ii, 65. 

—taliU* of cantons* ii. 66. 
Hybara, p ain of, ii. 4H. 
Sydney (New South Wales), 
ni, 130. 

— (L'apu Brclou). iii. 

:m. 

Sycnn, ii, 563. 

Hyinphemiiol, ii, 171. 

Syrn, ii, 1 ill). 

Syracuse. i, 50. 

—-(New York), iii, 475. 

497. 

Syria, »i, 858. 

-, map, ii, 259. 

Syrtia, in, 21. 

Hznrnyirrod, ii. 143. 

Szeged ill, 11 , 187. 

Szigclli, ii, 127. 


T. 

Taas, ii, 896. ^ 

Tiihurcu, iii, 10. 

Taburiu, ii, 257. 

Tabasco, iii, 328. 

Tuttle Buy, iii, 67. . 

Table Mountain, iii, 59. 
Tnhor, ii, 558. 

Tabor, Mount* ii, 257. 
Tubrcoz, ii, 306. 

Tnctizze. river, ii, 578. 
Taci.a, iii, 277. 

Taeonic MoiiutaiiiB, iii, 46G. 
Tati let. iii, 92. 

Tagalns, ii, 524. 

Taganrog, ii, 170. 

Tupus, river, i, 559. 

Tahiti, iii, 158. 

Tain., ii, 423. 

Tnlitu, ii, 562. 

Twin, i, 555. 

Taka, ii, 580. 

Taki Bostari. ii, 309. 
'i'uluponsu, iii. 545. 
Talavera, i. 577. 

Talbot settlement, iii, 367. 
Tulcahunim, iii, 207. 
r roIIuliassee, iii, 545. 

Tumur, river (England), i, 
395. 

-(Van J>ienjun’s Land), 

iii, 1.37. 

Tamutuve, iii, 97. 
Tnmnulmas, iii, 329. 

' Tuinbciokiwi. iii. 68. 
Tampico, Old, iii. 326. 

-, Now. iii, 329. 

Tam worth, i, 381. 

Tangier, iii, 17. 

Tnnjore, ii, 377. 

Tun'na, iii, 143. 

Tania, ii, 555. 

Taprobane. i, SB. 

Tara, ii. 476. 


Tarantn, ii, 590. 

Turascon, i, 554. 

Tar lies, i, 553. 

Tnrciilo, ii, 48. 

Targowitz, ii, 143. 

Tania, l, 588. 

Tunjii, m, 279. 

, Turum, hi, 878. 

[ Tuniupol, ii, 140. 

! Tarragona, *, Ijrt2. 

1 Tarry mu,, ii, 381. 

I Tinsiiisii, i. 12. 

| Tarsim, ii, 208. 
i Tailuiy, u, 431. 

j-. in.ip. »i, 427. 

;-, iiiouuiinns, table lands, 

| riveis, ii, 431. 

-, geology, ii, 135. ! 

-- in.-V(>i mill geography, ! 
it, 4!.ti. ..I 

- , political system, ii, 437. . 

—• , iigriciilliue, iiiatitiliic | 

i tores, 1 ‘oniiiiurco, ii, 438. 

! . populuUoii, luet.M, ii, 

; 439. 

!-religion, learning, dress, 

j food, u,440. , 

i , Munilsinar, ii, 441. i 

■ — - Molicnl, 11. 442. I 

-, Independent. ii, 414. 

T..*eiikeud, ii, 446. 

T. seo, iii, 324. 

Ta»di lviupn. u, 277. j 

Tasman. i, 78. b 
T iikhi.iinion, ii, 381. ; 

Tun a (Alncu), in. 92. I 

; - (IimIiii . ii, 1163. ] 

Tamil, ill, a Oil. i 

! Tatiiicny, in, 94. 
i TiitijikK. i>. 321. 
i TaniiLoii (Ali.fc:ichu$cUs),iii, 

; Taiinion, river, iii, 476. i 

I Taves-hu-, ii. 167. : 

i Tuvoy, ti, 398. 

■ Toy. river and loch, i, 404. 
Tiiygniu*, ii, 180. 

Tayyueu )*iu, »i. 484. 

'i'eli.’id, i#i,ke, in, 70. 

• - - -, Islnlli.s in. ni, 81. j 

. 'JVliekiang, it, 422. 

I Tclio.iku&k, I*. 1 • I. 

' TciifiiugolV, ii, 170. 

Tr.lnug-lou I'nu, u. 424._ ! 

. Tehe.sati Llunds, ii, 425. 

I Td.ut. i.i, n, 4H1, 

■ 3Vi iiiuoo. iii, 43. 

' Tetlis, 11,251. 

• Tegva. ii, Ira. 

• Teheran, ii, 308. 

T< liiuiiitept-e, iii, 328. 

Tejuco, ill. 215. 

TeUril, ii. 283. 

*l'ei.ir|i, iry, II, 375. 1 

Team Hells, n, 871. ! 

Tirineswui. ii, 128. ! 

Tciiii-mi, iii. 92. 

Tempo, ii, In*. . j 

Teiuperuluret^ list of, i, 170. j 

Tetiodns, ii, 95, i 

Teiientle, III, 281. 

Terns, in. 19. 

'JVniH-KW'u, iii, 574. 

TiinueM.ee, river, iii, 551,575. 
Tentyra, n, 563. . 

'JYottituucuu pyramids, iii, 

Topic, iii, 327. _ ! 

Tequetiduiim Full, iii, 259. I 

Tern lie, n, 555. 

Turri'ii h, in. 94. j 

Tercboii, n, 277. i 

Terek, river, ii. 453. 

Ternute, ii, 525. j 

Tomi, ii, 3.*. 

Ternovn, n. 210. 

Term del Fm go, iii, 821. 1 

Ti'smo, ii. 73 
Tetimn, iii. 18. 

Teuci.ita, in, 21. 

Tewkesbury. *, 393. 

Texas, ill. 389. ' 

Texcl, i, 514. m . .. 

Tezcuco. lake, nnd city, ni. i 

324. . ! 

Thales, i, 32. 

Thuines. i, 318. ! 

--(Coma cticul), in, 484. 

Tlienki, u. 191. 

Tiiebuid, ii. 5t»l. .. 

Thebes (<J recce), ii, 186. 

-<Kgyi»i. ii. 564. 

Tliuiss, ii, 12#. 

Thereaopol, ii, 126- J 

Thessaly, >>. 188. ! 

Thmix. i. 5l* . I 

Thinnchaii Mountains, in. i 

434. * 


Thibet, boundaries, moun¬ 
tains, lakes, ii, 426 

— map ol, and Tartary, 
ii. 427. 

-, geology, ii, 420. 

-, zoology, n, 427. 

-, historical and political 

geography, u. 429. 

-. turiieiiliiire, animals, 

mines, ii, 430. 

, religion, learning, ii, 
430. 

-, local divisions, ii, 432. 

Thiers, i, 556. 

Timin', i, 89, 57. 

Thlown.clin, i.i, 34!. 
Thomas, Hf., ui, 301. 
Tiinniasiou, in, 171. 
Thomnson's Island, iii, 542. 
fiioUHittid Isles, iii. 365. 
Thule, i, 84. 

Thun, ii, f.H. 

Thornier, i, 184. 

Tiiurgovm, ii, 71. 

Thuno, i, 428. 

Tiubuniiacii. iii, 279. 
Tiblmos. ni, 93. 

TiIn-ram, Luke, ii, 255. 
Ticonilrrogn, iii, 496. 

Tales, i, 126, 196. 

— •. Iio'h ami low water, i, 

I2». 

— , spring nml neap, i, 129. 

in dilfiTi'iil seas, i, 130. 
Tidore, ii, 525. 

Tii-UHinc, ii. 421. 

Tigie, ii, 590. 

Tnl.ge, a branch of indutt- 
Iry, i. 279. 

Tihn, ii, 137. 

Tiliihu, iii, 43. 
r riuibueluo, ni, 89. 

Time, division und equation 
o.i. 91. 

Tone. in. 96.... 

TiiuitiuiiccJ, iii, 44. 

Timur, ii, 583, 

Tipevellv. ii. 378. 

Tine bn i, U.425. 

'I mum, iii, 166. 

Tino, ii, 191. 

Tmti'iii Alibey, i, 392. 

Tiomi, iii, 512. 

Tippecanoe, iii, 561. 
Tipperary, i. 456. 

Tisheci, ui.91. 

Tilieaea, Lake iii, 279. 
Tifteiie, ill. 19. 

Tivoli, a, 31. 

Tj injur, ii. 581. 

Tlttlp:«ii, |it, 524. 

'riusealri, id, 325. 
r l’u insen, iii, 19. 
r ri.bago, in, 295. 

M'obolsk, ii, 475. 

Tocnntiiiees. ii,, 224. 

Tociur, i, 63.. 

Tofooa, iii, (64. 

Ttigaruiiili, i, 17. 

M'okny, ii, 127. 
r l'oledo, i. 576. 

— • - (< Miio). iii, 558. 
'rolimn, iii. 2ti0. 

Tolu. ui. 262.. 

Tombeekliee, iii, 544. 
f rombtieioo. S.?« Timbiictno. 
Tt.ngu Archipelago, iii, 163. 
r rongainboo, iii, 165. 
TmigeJimi, ii, 421. 

3’,a.gres, i. 511. 

Toiuriiiig, Lake, ii, 424. 
Toiiniiigen. i, 474. 

Tonguiii, ii, 400. 

Toiislietg, i, 492. 

'J’opliiz, ii, 102. 

'I’nr, ii, 29;». 

Tornadoes, i, 186. 

Toro, i, 579. 

Toronto, iii, 365. 

Tories Vodrns, i, 505. 
Ttoriculli, bis expcfiineut, i, 
I fill. 

Tortola, iii, 295. 

Torioiiu, ii, 42. 
nVrtosa (Spam), i, 5R2. 

— (Turkey in Asia), «» 
262. 

p l'nrtiigns, iii. 542. 

Toulon, i, 554. 

Toulouse, ». 553. 

Tournay, i,511. 

Tours, 1.551. 

Tutor, iii, 20.. 

'I'railn winds, i. IKi. 

Tinghnn, iii, 1*2. 

Tralles, ii, 272. 

Tranquebar, ii, 3715. 
Transylvania, ii, 128. 


Trapani, ii, 51. 

I'riiuuick. ii, 212. 
Tritvuneoro, ii, 375. 

1 leiueceii, ni, J9. 

Tienl, ii, |01. 

Tn.'iiton, iii, 500. 

'rreuton Falls, ui, 497. 
Treves, n, 108. 

Tneliuiopoli, ii, 378. 

Trieste, ii, 101. 

Trim, i, 454. 

Turnback, ii, 369. 
Trineoinalec, ii, 387. 
Trinidad, in, 295. 

-(Culm), iii, 299. 

'J’riuity Land, ni, 173. 

Tripolii, ti, 3<7. 

Tripoli (Syria), ii,261. 

• (Baitmiy), ni, 8, 20- 
rripoliz7.ii, ii, 184. 

Triflan d’Aennlia, iii, 173. 

--, botany, in, 98. 

Trond. n. 275. 

Tue/eiie, n. 184. 

Trow Uivieres, iii, 363. 
Tr.-ki, ii, 118. 

Tmlhitltn, i, 191. 

Tioii, Si., i. 511. 

Troon, i, 4l9. 

Tropics, i, 91. 

Trnppau. ii. 103. 

Troy, ii. 275. 

- (New York), iii, 496. 

Tioyre, i, 557. 

Trims, ii, 73. 

Truro, i, 390. 

Tiuxillo (C'entrnl America) 
ill, 307. 

-(IVrn). iii, 277. 

- (Spam), i. 577. 

- (Venezuela;, iii, 26G 

Tsliuddn, mer, iii, 76, 88. 
Tsinan, ii, 482. 

Tiiuiii, i, 457. 

Tuancks. iii, 93. 

Tin'll, ui, 94. 

’(’ii In I. i, 17.. 

'ruiibiis, ii, 307. 

Tuiiiogeii, ii. 111. 

'roeuman, iii. 219. 

TniO'la, i, 581, 

Tula, n, 169. 

Tullamore, i. 453. 

Tiiieen. ii, 476. 

Toldnidge, i, ; 04. 
Teiuriiingtiu, iii. 221. 
Tiimriises, ii, 474. 

Tunis, iii, 819. 

Tiiiii i, in. 261. * 

Tnrbaco, iii, 262. 

Tin in, ii, 42. 

Turkey in Asia, ii, 233. 

— . extent, boundaries, 
ii. 233. 

-, liinp, ii, 235. 

— - , bulimy, n. 836. 

-, llliillllllili):*. ii, 835. 

———, rivers, n, 2'\5. 

. --, lakes, ii. 235. 

-, zoology, ii. 243. 

— , historical geography, 

ii,8M. 

-. political geography. 


ii. 215. 

-, productive industry, 

ii, 215. 

social state, vuriuuH 
rrihcM, ii, 246. 

local divisions, ii. 
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Turkey in Europe, ii. 102. 

-. extent and bounda- 

tii'K. ii. 192. 

-, map, ii, 103. 

-, lummy, ii, 191. 

- - •, zoology, ii, 81K). 

•» InatoMcal geography. 


ii. 201. 

-, political system, ii, 

202 . 

-. vizirs, mufti.*, fcc. t 

ii. 202. 


-, justice, court, fiuan 
cos, ii, 203. 

military system, ii, 


204. 


—, tributaries, ii, 204. 

-. agriculture, ii. 205. 

-, manufactures, 6,205. 

-, commerce, ii, 205. 

— , nulionul character, 

ii,206. ... .. _ 

-, religion, ii, 206. 

-, learniug, tliu Icinale 

sox, li, 207. 

ainusements, dress, 


food, ii, i — . .. 

-. local divisions, n, 208. 
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Turk Lake. i. 456. 

Turks, ii, 434. 

—- in Egypt, ii. 551. 
Turks' Islands, iii, 296. 

Turelict*, ii, .‘107. 
Turiikshunsk, ii. 478. 
Tuscoluosa, iii, 546. 
Tuscany, ii. 36. 

Tver, ii, 1614. 

Tweed, river, i, 401. 
Twickenham. i, 378. 

Tycho Hruhc, observations 
by. i, 71. 

Tynemouth, i, 383. 

Tyro, ii, 260. 

-, commerce, i, 11. 

Tyrol, ii, 101. 

Tyrone, i, :MiO. 

Tzmizuiuzmi, iii, 326. 
Tzilzikar, ii, 441. 


1J. 

Ubrs, St., i, 505. 

Uddcviiiia, i, 401. 

IJim, i, 430. 

Ukraine, Polish, ii, 142. 
Uhcteu, iii, I.V.I. 

IJIIh water, i, 300. 

IJhti, i». 111! 

Ulster, i, 457. 

ITmivi, i, 401. 

1J inner, ii, 365. 

1 Jinmchc.fhi, iii, 92. 
Ummerupoorn, ii, 399. 

IIuimesogeir, iii, 91. 

Unirtiair* ii, 302. 

Uuicli, ii. 277. 

Union, iii, 523. 

Union College, iii, 496. 
l/uited Suite* of America, 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY 


BOOK III.—PART III.—Continued. 


CHAPTER V. 

BARBARY. 

Barbary is that long lino of territory, from 100 to 200 miles in depth, which extends 
westward from Egypt to the shores of the Atlantic. The name, though familiar with 
Europeans, and derived from the Berbers, a race of native inhabitants, does not appear to be 
recognised in the country itself; and the region is even occupied by different independent 
states; yet such is the similarity both as to nature and the condition and aspect of the 
inhabitants, that they may very advantageously be considered under one head. 

Skct. I.— General Outline and Aspect. 

The level plain, which composes the greater part of Barbary, resembles in surfUce and 
quality that immense ocean of sand which overspreads nearly the whole northern half of 
the African continent. Barbary, however, derives a distinctive and superior character from 
that mountain-chain, or scries of chains, which, under the celebrated name of Atlas, ranges 
through nearly its whole extent from west to east. The lotliest pinnacles are in the west, 
rising above the plain of Morocco, and facing the Atlantic, where it appears even to rise 
above the limit of perpetual snow ; but beyond the frontier of Morocco, and eastward through 
Algiers ami Tunis, the mountains of this chain seldom exceed 11000 or 4000 feet. On the 
territory of Tripoli, they sink into lower eminences, and gradually subside to that flat sterile 
surface which characterises Northern Africa. The aspect of the Libyan desert, which sepa¬ 
rates Tripoli from Egypt, is compared by travellers to that of the bottom of the sea after its 
waves have receded. The breadth of the plain between the mountains and the Mediterra¬ 
nean, which constitutes Barbary, nowhere exceeds 100 miles, and in many places is not 
more than five or six; its average breadth may be estimated at about fifty or sixty miles. On 
the southern side of the mountains is unother plain of vast and vague extent, stretching 
indefinitely to the south. This tract, which possesses naturally the same dry and desert 
character as the hordering regions, derives, from the streams poured down by the Atlas, a 
certain degree of fertility, which continues to the places where these are absorbed in the 
sands, or expanded into lakes. This region forms a loose nppendage to Barbary, being 
inhabited by tribes in some sense tributary and dependent, though they are generally accus¬ 
tomed to rove with little control over their spacious plains. 

The plain of Barbary is watered by numerous rivers descending from the great mountain 
range; but, on account of the short interval which interposes between it and the sea, they 
cannot hnve any long course. None of them can be considered as general features of the 
region; their character is local, and will be described under the local head. The same may 
be said of the less known streams poured from the southern declivity of Atlas, though these 
roll a somewhat longer course, till they are absorbed in the sandy waste. 

The limits of this vast region, especially on the land side, where it passes by an insensible 
gradation into the trackless deserts, cannot be easily defined. It would be difficult even to 
fix the extreme points of Tripoli and Morocco. Port Bomba, on the eastern frontier of 
Tripoli, is in 23° 20' E., while Mogadore, nearly the most western part of Morocco, is in 
9° 20' \V., forming thus a line of 93° of longitude, or about 2000 miles from east to west. 
Of its northern boundary along the Mediterranean, the highest point is Cape Blanco in 
Tunis, in latitude 37°, whence it declines in Morocco to 35°, and in the Gulf of Sidra even 
to nearly 30°. The southern boundary is altogether of that vague and indefinite nature 
already described. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1. — Geology. 

Atlas , or northern region of Africa .— This interesting division of Africa is characterised 
by the Atlas range of mountains, some of the summits of which rise to a height of 13,000 
feet above the sea. The central and higher chains are composed of granite, gneiss, mica 
slate, and clay slate; while resting upon and forming the lower ranges are extensive deposits 
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of secondary limestones and sandstones. The limestone abounds with organic remains, as 
shells, corals, and even fishes, and is said to be referable to the various limestones of the 
secondary class, extending from the lias, or even the magnesian limestone, to chalk inclusive. 
Resting upon these limestones are deposits of tertiary rocks. Salt springs and gypsum are 
mentioned as occurring in different parts of the range. The secondary and tertiary forma¬ 
tions ore variously changed and upraised by trap rocks of modern date. 


Subsect. 2. — Botany. 

The Botany of this country has been described with that of Egypt, page 537, vol. ii. 


SubsE cT. 3.— Zoology. 

The Zoology of the Barbary states assimilates with that of northern Egypt, Arabia, and 
Asia Minor; and requires, therefore, but a slight notice. The quadrupeds, as may be ex¬ 
pected, differ materially from those which arc known as inhabitants of Europe, as will be 
better seen from the following list:— 


Cyanoct phalli a Babouin. Little Baboon. 
Felia Panin*. 1‘anther. 

Lynx Caracol. Sw. Caracol Lynx. 

Lynx Chau* Sw. Booted, or Manh Lynx. 


Hriunia gHulus. Barbary Sqiiirn-1. 
Camclu& DromaHlariux. Arabian Camel. 
Muh bartiarux. Barbary Mouse. 

Gasclli Dorcas Sin. B:urbary Autcloj*. 


Gavlla Kevella Sm. Morocco Antelope. 
Ovia Intgrlapbua. Bearded Sheep. 
Domain* BuIaIin Sm. The Bubal is. 


Some of these we shall slightly notice. The Dromedary {Jig. 807.) (Camelus Dromeda- 

rius J,.) is well known to be the most useful and the most 
general beast of burden throughout the whole of Northern 
Africa. It is smaller than the Asiatic or Bactrian Camel, 
and has but one hump, while that has two; but the legs 
are more slender and elevated. There are several breeds, 
dillbring chiefly in size or colour; those of Turkey are the 
strongest, and best suited for burden ; but the Arabian and 
Barbary breeds are the lightest and the swiftest. The 
females, when gravid, are usually taken from their work. 

Regarding the Bearded Sheep (Ovis tragelaphiis ) said 
to inhabit Northern Africa in a wild state, no very recent 
accounts have reached us. I)r. Cuius, about 1561, describes 
it as being of an immense size, nearly equal to that of a 
stag; yet it was gentle, petulant, and luscivious, fond of ascending high places and roofs 
of houses, running swiftly, and bounding prodigiously. This animal, continues Major Smith, 
iGrif. Cuv. iv. 320.), appears to be the real Fishtail, or Lervvee, of Slmw. 

The Bubal (lJamalis Buballs) so nearly resembles the European buffalo, that travellers 
have confounded the two together. Its general appearance is not unlike that of a small 
cow; the proportions are heavy, the head long and clumsy, ajid the singular elevation of 
the shoulders is remarkably striking. It is wholly of a yellowish dun colour; the tuft of the 
tail being alone black. They seem to live in small troops throughout the deserts and forests 
of Northern Africa, from the Nile to Morocco, and were met with by Messrs. Denham and 
Clapperton in the woods of Bornou. The Arabs give them a name signifying cattle of the 
forest. 



Dromedary. 


References to the Map of Barbary, or Northern Africa, 


I. Tatta 
«. Akka 
.'I. Stukka 

4. Agulon, or Agu- 

luh 

5. M&cn. 

U. Avadeer, or 
Sunta Cruz 
7. Tamara 
H. Torodunt 
S. Offum 
10. Tesngdoll 

II. Mocndore, or 

nuerha 
li Morocco 
I a. Azafli, or Safli 

14. Oualida 

15. Tot 

10. Buraia, or Ma- 

zagan 

1 1 . Burnt 

IS. gar el Bead 
10. Trcaegut 

SO. Tedla 
91. Ghnr, or Guer 
2i. Tnfilet 
SSL Siitilme.ua 
44. Buauliila 
95 Mazalig 
sfi. Bom Benori 

2h! Mumiftictory of 
Haiku 

29. Mcquincz 


30. Rabat 

31. Sallee 

32. Meheduma 

33. K1 Hoorn 

34. (>ulod Aisa 

35. F« 

36. Alcamar 

37. K1 Harutoh, or 

Larache 

38. Ar/.ilia 

39. Tangier 

40. Ceuta 

41. Tetuan 

42. Muit&za 

43. Penon do Velez, 

For* 

44. TVxa 

45. Doubdou 
40. I (ad aha 

47. Gann 

48. Cain Nuftiz 

49. Mulila 

50. Kill*uilana 

51. Alcassaba 

52. Oiuchda 

53. Nodrome 

54. Tlemaen, or 

Tremezcn 

55. Hinan 

50. Mnrsa Kebir 

57. Nisrag 

58. Togornrin 

59. Ourdcia 

60. Luwnato 


01. M id roe 

62. Gojmln 

63. Nadur 

64. Tagazoute 
05. Arznw 

66. F.I Cullah 

67. Most atm n 

68. liohn 

69. Merjeiah 

70. Timtimeeely 

71. Tukereah 

72. Tojemoute 

73. Duuidde 

74. Amonra 

75. Herba 

76. Hooferjoono 

77. llurgh 

78. 8. Hen Tyba 

79. Mn liana 
HO. Znrzab&l 
HI. Algiers 

82. Rbahfah 

83. Burgh Hamza 

84. R. Kc.a 

85. 8. Braham 
HR. Cal lab 

87. 8. Unmet 

88. BouitMuh 

89. H. fiosaf 

90. Seteef 

91. Muarah 

92. Tubnah 

93. Rinhnukhal 

94. Ridi Khallat 


95. Ijcwa 

96. PiRcara 

97. F.I Filhe 

98. Melgig 

99. Zeribu 

100. Ti-zxuute 

101. Taitubi 

102. CmiHtuntina 

103. Zez.li 
10 L Kollo 

105. Stora, or Sui- 

irutn 

106. Tiliis 

107. Greet'd 

108. Tlydrah 

109. Cnnir Jebbir 

110. La Culir 

111. Bija 

112. Tuhurloo 

113. Tunis 

114. Mazida 

115. Kalihia 

116. Hmnmamet 

117. Zuwau 

118. Kell* 

119. Kairwan 

120. Almnhdin, or 

Africa 

121. 8 be a 

122. Rfax 

123. Ungba 

124. Nathor Tower 

125. Ferina 
120. Gulfia 


127. Teyrewse 

128. To?i*r 

129. Nest a 
Kill. FatnuMa 

131. Calees 

132. Catana 

133. Zarinaa 

134. Kela 

135. Bucseala 

130. Zoara 

137. Rnburl, or Old 

Tripoli 

138. Heneabbos 

139. Tripoli 

140. Murahiit 

141. I.ebedn 

142. IV. el Khohan 

143. Mcturata 

144. Tnuergu 

145. ltnnioleed 
J46. Ghirza 

147. Ixn 

148. \Vndey Billma 

149. Dmijtitii 

150. Mhud Hasmin 

151. Zattran 

152. Medina Sultan 

153. Busnida 

154. Hudia 

155. Linuf 

156. Mukdar 

157. Zolln. or Zulu 

158. Wuiiau 


159. Roekna 
100. Gudamin 
161. Idri 
HW. Zuela 

163. Germ a 

164. Mourzouk 

165. Ghraal. 

liivera. 
a Aknssa 
l> Mnua 
t: Drnha 

d Tonsil', 
ii Morbeya 
f F.nfife 
S Fellelly 
h Gliit 
i Tafi f et 

t U'vpn 

Mulmln, or Moil- 
Ionia 

I Kn/.a % 

m Habrah 
n Shellif 
o Inner 

p Wed el Oune 
ti Wed el Shmer 
r Mejerda 
a Abiad 
t Aihidee. or 
V-anb 

u Wad Feted 
\ Wad el Jeare. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Part III. 


The Domestic animals deserving notice, besides the Camel, are the superb Horses of Bar¬ 
bary, and the different breeds of cattle and sheep extending over Northern Africa. 

The Barbary horse vies with the Arabian in beauty of form, although not, perhaps, in the 
fleetness of its course. The chest is better made, and more rounded; the forehead, instead 
of being hollowed, is rather prominent, and the shape of the head is finer: the figure alto¬ 
gether is more imposing than that of the Arab, although their stature i8 nearly equal. The 
best Barbary horses are found, at the present day, in the kingdoms of Morocco and Fez; but 
the Moors do not take near so much care of their horses as the Arabians. 


The Morocco breed of Sheep have long wool, the hair on the neck rather shorter and more 
curled : like most of the African breeds, they are remarkable for their strong make und long 
legs: their horns are small, turned spirally outwards, and the scrotum forming two separate 
sacs; the general colour is white, tinged with liver-colour. There is another breed, called 
the Barbary, having the tail so broad at its base, as to be wider than the buttocks; the wool 
is coarse, and of a rufous colour on the nock, legs, tail, cars, and nose: the face is much 
arched, the ears pendulous, and the horns retain the original curve of the Argalis, on a 
smaller scale; the tail is longer than in the last The third race of Northern Africa is found 
in Barlwry, and even in Corsica. It is policenitc, with pendulous ears, having the tail not 
much widened, and the colour white. This breed is remarkable for bearing two different 
kinds of fleece, the posterior parts being covered with wool, while soft, loose hair extends 
from the head to the siioulders: a crossed breed of this race was some time ago brought to 



Baibarjr Shrike. 


England. It was entirely covered with soft silky hair 
of a silvery whiteness; that on the neck being of groat 
length. 

Resides several Birds, found also on the opposite 
shores of Europe, Barbary is known to possess many 
other species, inhabiting the arid tracts of the desert, 
such as Quails, Partridges, and Bustards. The most 
beautiful bird seems to be the Barba ry Shrike (Jiff. 
808.) (Malaconotus barbarus Swains.), about the size 
of a thrush; black above, and crimson beneath; the top 
of the head being yellow. 


Sect. TIT.— Historical Geography. 

Barbary occupied a more conspicuous place in the ancient than in the modem world. It 
formed part, and in many instances a prominent part, in the great system of civilised nations 
around the Mediterranean. Cyrenaica, its most easterly portion, corresponding now to 
Barca and part of Tripoli, was one of the most flourishing Grecian colonies. Africn Proper, 
including the rest of Tripoli and part of Tunis, contained Carthage, the pride of Africa, the 
mistress of Spain and Sicily, and the chief medium of commercial intercourse in the ancient 
world. Illustrious by her rivalry with Rome, and her mighty struggle for universal empire, 
she was not less distinguished by her glorious foil. The southern part of Tunis, joined to 
the Algerine province of Constantinn, once formed the powerful kingdom of Numidia, which 
rendered itself famous both as the ally and enemy of Rome. Western Algiers and Fez com¬ 
posed Mauritania, a ruder region, yet distinguished for its swarms of brave irregular cavalry. 
The southern part of Morocco was Getulia, an imperfectly known tract, inhabited by a race 
almost proverbial for savage fierceness. 

All these districts, with the exception of the remote ones last mentioned, were incorporated 
into the Roman empire, and been me, in some degree, the granary of Italy. They were ex¬ 
posed, however, curlier than might have been anticipated from their situation, to the inroad 
of the northern barbarians. Genseric the Vandal fixed here the Beat of his kingdom, and 
established a naval power which made him master of the Mediterranean. 

The invasion of the Saracens produced a complete and permanent change in Northern 
Africa. They entered it, not only as conquerors, but in vnst migratory bodies, which stamped 
the Arabian and Mahometan character upon the whole population. Barhary was at first 
governed, under the caliphs of Bagdad, by a viceroy, who established his residence at Cairoan, 
or Kairwan. As the central power lost its energy, the states of Barbary erected themselves 
into independent kingdoms, among which Cairoan was still the eastern capital; but it was 
almost eclipsed in power and splendour by Fez, a city which then ranked among the first in 
the world for learning and civilisation. By degrees, however, the Barbary states, like all 
others subjected to the recluse and bigoted system of Mahomet, lost their light and intelli¬ 
gence, and, having no intercourse but that of deadly hostility with the improved kingdoms 
of Christendom, they had no means of recovering those advantages. Thus they became, 
three centuries ago, and have ever since continued, blind, stupid, and barbarous. 

The piratical war between the Turks and the Christians, during the fifteenth century, 
occasioned a further change. The celebrated pirates Barbarossa and Hayraddin seized upon 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and established them ns dependencies of the Turkish empire. 
Retaining still the spirit of these conquerors, they continued, even after the fall of the Turkish 
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naval jxjwer, to devote themselves to piracy ; ami their situation along' the Mediterranean 
enabled them to act with terrible effect on the European states. Morocco, though she re¬ 
mained independent, of Turkey, thought this too good an example to be neglected ; and her 
piracies were at one time still more terrible than those of the other states, though they have 
not been so long continued. 

In the course of the lust hnlf-century, the three states have shaken off the Ottoman yoke. 
In Tunis and Tripoli, the Turkish population has been reduced to subordination under the 
Moorish and Negro troops; while in Algiers, the Turkish soldiery continued to hold a bar¬ 
barous sway, deposing and electing the sovereign at pleasure. Their flagrant piracies, how¬ 
ever, at length called forth the armed interposition of the European powers. England first 
inflicted a signal chastisement; and France has at length made a complete conquest of the 
city, and is endeavouring to colonise the territory. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

Scarcely any trace of order, liberty, or good government exists in any of the states com¬ 
posing this extensive region. The only limitation to a blind and barbarous despotism is found 
in the tumultuary sway of a brutal soldiery. In Morocco, pure despotism reigns; and that 
country has repeatedly been ruled by monsters who were a disgrace to humanity. The 
emperor, however, who reigned previous to the existing civil wars, of which we have only 
a very imperfect account, is described as mild and equitable, compared to his predecessors. 
The uionurehs of Morocco claim the crown in the capacity of sheriffos, or descendants of 
Mahomet, and they attempt to increase the lustre of the regal dignity by assuming the cha¬ 
racter of doctors, prophets, and saints; which, however, they seem to regard as not incon¬ 
sistent. with the most unbounded indulgence of cruelty and sensuality. The emperor claiming 
the supremacy in religion, which in Mahometan countries includes law, prevents, probably, 
the formation of any corporate bodies, cither hierarchical or juridical, sufficiently important 
to influence the public. There does not appear even to be any council of state, or delibera¬ 
tive assembly, like the Turkish divan. Every thing depends upon the momentary will and 
caprice of the prince. This absence, however, of all regular check, does not prevent the 
frequent occurrence of rebellion, which is almost without intermission fomented by the dif- 
fbrent members of a family contending for the throne; the sons against the father, and the 
brothers against each other. 

The government of Algiers was formed on the Turkish model, the Dey being originally 
an officer appointed by the Porte, and, like other despotic viceroys, exercising in the interior 
government nil the powers of the sultan. Here, as at Constantinople, there appears to have 
been always u divan, which, being composed of the heads of that, military body by whom 
the Turkish sway was alone maintained, possessed very extensive influence. When Algiers 
became independent of the Porte, nearly the whole power passed into the hands of the 
tumultuous Janissaries, who set up, dejioscd, and massacred the chief magistrate at pleasure. 
A long interval did not often elapse between the period when the Dey was raised to power, 
and that in which his file was terminated by the bowstring. 

Tunis presents a more agreeable spectacle. Its ruler, who, under the: title of Bey, was 
originally a mere officer of the Porte, has now succeeded in emancipating himself, not only 
from this subjection, hut even from dependence upon the Turkish soldiery. This revolution 
was chiefly effected by Tfamooda, the Dey reigning in 1810, whose vigour of character had 
preserved hint in power twenty-nine years; a very unusual period in the tumultuary annals 
of Barbary. Instead of allowing himself to be kept in thraldom by the Turks, he chose his 
officers in preference from among the European and Georgian slnves and renegadoes. He 
established a regular administration of justice, and extended equal protection to all classes 
of the inhabitants, not even excepting Christians and Jews, whom it hud been considered the 
duty and privilege of the Moors to take every opportunity of insulting, of plundering, ami 
even of killing. Although, therefore, the administration still exhibits many barbarous and 
oppressive features, yet, upon the whole, Tunis has improved, while \V e.stern Barbary has 
been sinking continually deeper in wretchedness and brutality. 

Tripoli has made still farther advances. Its progress has Iteon ascribed to Unmet, whom 
the Tripolitans honour with the surname of Great. At the commencement of the last cen¬ 
tury he was a mere Pacha under the Turks, and his life was in perpetual peri! from their 
licentious soldiery. lie relieved himself from them in a manner truly barbarous. Having 
invited their chiefs, to the number of 300, to a feast, he caused them all to l>e seized and 
strangled. His adherents then commenced a general massacre throughout the city, and the 
Turkish sway was entirely annihilated. The Porte, which could with difficulty have vin¬ 
dicated its claims, suffered itself to be pacified hy presents and tribute, and finally lost all 
dominion over the state, llamct was very active in introducing every kind of improve¬ 
ment., inducing Europeans to settle in his territories, and promoting all the manufactures 
for which Trijwli was adapted. His successor, of a milder character, finding himself in 
peaceable possession of the sovereignty, exercised it with great equity and moderation; so 
that Tripoli assumed an orderly and civilized appearance, resembling that of the European 

Von. HI. B 
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states, especially when compared with the turbulent aspect of its African neighbours. 
Although it has been since exposed to some convulsions, the present government appears to 
retain the same liberal and improving character by which it has so long been distinguished. 

The foreign relations of the Barbary states have not been extensive. The European 
powers long regarded them with cold and distant hostility, but without considering the con¬ 
quest of them as a desirable object. These states were not in a condition to attempt 
schemes of distant aggrandisement. Their only pretensions to dominion arc over the tracts 
behind the Atlas, and bordering on the great desert, called Talilet, Sigilmessa, and the Bled 
el Jereed. Even tire subjection of these countries is confined to the exaction of a tribute, 
which a flying detachment of troops, sent round once a year, forcibly collects. Since the 
reign of Ilamet the Great, Tripoli has held Fczzan tributary. Spain possesses the for¬ 
tresses of Ceuta, Melilla, and l’eflon de Velez in Morocco, but without any territory attach¬ 
ed to them ; and this is now the only memorial of the long and deadly wars between the 
two countries. The efforts to put down their piratical inroads have brought them more into 
contact with the powers of Europe; nnd the issue of these, in the occupation of Algiers by 
France, promises to form a new era in the destiny of this part of the world. Those pre¬ 
datory ravages by which, down to a very recent period, they rendered themselves terrible 
to the powers situated upon and navigating the Mediterranean, seem to be now finally sup¬ 
pressed. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

In every branch of productive industry the states of Barbary exhibit marks of imperfec¬ 
tion and decay. 

Of the agriculture of Bnrbary our accounts are very imperfect, this branch having been 
unaccountably omitted by i)r. Shaw; but enough has transpired to show it to be in a most 
imperfect state. In the greater part of Morocco, there exists no such thing as fixed pro¬ 
perty in land. It is cultivated by moveable Arab camps, called damn's, which establish them¬ 
selves on a spot, continue till they have exhausted it, and then remove to another. In con¬ 
sequence, however, of the fertility of the soil, and of the want of a manufacturing popula¬ 
tion to consume its produce, there is in every state a large surplus of corn, which forms, 
when permitted, the staple article of export. Wheat and barley are the kinds generally 
cultivated; the soil and friable soil is particularly adopted to the latter. Rico is said to be 
raised on the banks of some of the rivers; hut to its culture, upon tins whole, this arid soil 
is peculiarly unfavourable ; and the species of holcus, or dhourra, peculiar to the district are 
extensively cultivated. Coolness and moisture being the requisites wanted, the winter 
months compose the verdant and flourishing period of the year. The harvest is gathered 
in April and May; after which, from June to September, the country exhibits an aspect 
entirely parched and burnt up. The inhabitants possess the art of preserving the grain for 
several years, by burying it under ground in their dry soil. 

All the fruits of southern Europe come to perfection in Barbary; and the excellence of 
the olive is particularly noted. The vine flourishes; though the religious system of the 
natives deters them from converting the grape into wine, even for exportation. As we 
advance into the dry plains of the interior, all these fruits disappear; but their place is sup¬ 
plied by that of the date tree, which entirely covers the face of the country, and forms the 
principal support to the inhabitants of the southern districts. 

Of domestic animals, the cow, destitute of the rich pastures of F.urope, is small in size, 
and deficient in milk. The sheep are also small; but those fed on the Atlas produce that 
exquisite mutton peculiar to mountain pastures. There arc also some species, which, with 
little attention on the part of their proprietors, produce very fine wool. Gouts are very 
numerous in the mountain districts; and their skins yield that soft and delicate leather for 
which Morocco is famous. The horses of Barbary were formerly much valued; and this 
ancient boost of Numidia has not altogether lost its qualities; but, the persons in jjower 
under so oppressive a government being accustomed to seize the best for their own use, the 
proprietors are discouraged from bestowing any peculiar pains in improving the breed. The 
once famed Barbary horses now yield to the Arabian, and even to the Egyptian. Tin, ass, 
and the mule, are the ordinary beasts of burden. Beyond Atlas, the camel alone is suited 
to the sandy expanse of the wilderness. A small number is maintained of that species call¬ 
ed the hciric , or desert camel, which seems to be the fleetest of all known animals. Mr. 
Jackson mentions one, which, in seven days, travelled across the Great Desert, a distance 
of about 1000 miles; and another which went from Mogadorc to Morocco, and returned in 
one day, though the interval between theso cities is not short of 100 miles. The honey, 
which is copiously collected through Barbary, seems to be chiefly the produce of wild bees. 

Although manufacturing industry must rank low in the Barbary states, yet there are Borne 
branches in which the inhabitants excel. The most noted iB that of the leather already 
mentioned as known under the name of morocco, and celebrated for its softness, pliancy, and 
beauty. It is afforded by the goats which climb the declivities of the Atlas, particularly on 
the side of Tafilet: but its valued qualities are doubtless, in a great measure, due to the 
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mode of tanning and preparing it. Fez is the chief theatre of this manufacture. It car¬ 
ries on also several woollen fabrics, particularly of a species of long robes called ha'iks, 
which are generally worn in the Blast; and of carpets, little inferior to those brought from 
Turkey. It makes also silk studs, chiefly sashes and handkerchiefs. Among the states on 
the Mediterranean, Tunis is by much the most distinguished for industry and manufactures. 
Its staple is a small species of conical woollen caps, called skull-caps, which are universally 
worn in Eastern countries. This fabric is said to have uflbrded at one time employment to 
50,000 persons; but Leghorn and Marseilles have now succeeded in producing an imitation, 
and the caps manufactured there, though not equal in quality, can be sold so much cheaper, 
that they have superseded to a great degree those made at Tunis. There are likewise 
large manufactures of robes and shawls of woollen and gauze, carried on a T so in Algiers 
and Tripoli, though not on so large a scale. 

The commerce of this rude territory is also very limited. Its exports consist chiefly in 
the raw produce of the sod. In ancient times the African coast formed the granary of the 
Roman empire; and its corn continued to find a copious market in southern Europe, till its 
exportation wus prohibited by the absurd policy of all the Barbary states, except Tunis. 
Even there, it is loaded with heavy imposts, twenty-two piastres and a half (1/. 10s.) being 
paid on the coftee (two English quarters) of wheat, nml eleven piastres and three quarters 
on the same quantity of barley. The chief shipping port is Biserta. Tunis exports also 
olive oil, which does not become rancid so soon as the Italian oils; a large quantity of 
excellent soap, mode from olive oil and barilla, with some s{mnge and orchiila weed col¬ 
lected on the shore. The commerce of Morocco is carried on almost exclusively from 
Alogadore. The exports consist of almonds, sweet and bitter, to the amount of about 
1,000,000 pounds, cow-hides and calf-skins, 200,000 lbs.; goat-skins, 10,000 dozen. Wool 
was formerly a large article of export; but it is now absurdly prohibited. Ostrich feathers, 
olive oil, and some varieties of fruit, complete the list of native exports. Tripoli, Tunis, 
and, still more, Morocco, send to Europe the produce of Soudan, gold dust, ivory, and gums, 
particularly gum Senegal. Of this last article Mogadore exports not less than 100,000 lbs. 
The total value of the exports from that city is stated by Mr. Jackson at 127,0001. sterling. 
The commerce of Eastern Barbary has been carried on chiefly from Leghorn and Marseilles, 
at which last place Ijouis XIV. established an African company. Britain at the same time 
had a company, which shared some portion of the trade; and private merchants opened a 
little direct intercourse, but sent their goods chiefly through the French and Italian ports. 
Since tin; continental war, however, and the possession of Malta by the British, a good deal 
of communication has been maintained from that island. The Barliary states receive, 
generally speaking, eve^y species of European manulucturcd goods and colonial produce. 
The cloths most in demand in the markets are those which, being of a coarse description, 
can be offered cheap. Those of the kind called scarlet long ells are particularly adapted 
for the trade of interior Africa. German coarse linen, hardware, toys, tin and lead, alum, 
vitriol, and cochineal for their manufactures, nmy be named among the principal articles. 

The most active commerce of the Barbary states is that by the caravans with interior 
Africa. Tripoli sends hers by Fezzan to Bornou and Cassinn, and thence across as far as 
Ashantoe; Tunis by Gadamis and Tuat to Tombuctoo; Morocco across the broadest of the 
desert to the same city, and to the countries on the Senegal. A more particular account of 
the mode in which this trade is carried on will be given when we come to treat of the cen¬ 
tral countries of Africa. Into these countries the caravans carry salt, which is wanting 
along the whole line of the Senegal and Niger; together with European manufactures, par¬ 
ticularly cloths of different kinds, hardware, and toys. The returns are gold dust, ivory, 
gum Senegal, and, above all, slaves, for whom these unfortunate countries have been so long 
ransacked to supply the other quarters of the globe. It is impossible to form even a con¬ 
jecture as to the amount of this inland trade. 

The mercantile shipping of the Barbary states may be considered ns next to nothing. 
Fishery, notwithstanding the extent of its coasts, is pursued only for immediate consumption. 
There is, indeed, a coral fishery, of some value, on the coast of Constnntina, in Algiers, 
near Bona and La Gala. Mr. Blaquiere usserts that it might employ 500 boats and 9000 
men; but we question if Europe would aflord a market for so extensive a produce. With 
a view to this fishery, the British government, in 1800, contracted to pay to the Dcy of 
Algiers 50,000 dollars (11,0001. sterling) for the possession of Bona, La Calu, and II Col; 
but, having omitted to form a military establishment at any of these places, it has derived, 
as yet, no advantages from the purchase. This branch of industry is carried on chiefly by 
vessels from Sicily, Leghorn, and other ports of Italy. 

Sect. VI.— Civil and Social State. 

Of the population of Bathary, which has probably much diminished, only a very loose 
estimate can be made. Mr. Jackson, indeed, has given statements of the population of the 
empire of Morocco, founded on documents in the imperial register, aceonling to which, it 
amounts to 14,880,600: but, if such records really exist, we can scarcely consider them as 
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proceeding from any thing but an empty vaunt, unless they be taken as relating to a more 
prosperous period. They assign to the city of Morocco, tor instance, n population of 
270,000; while the most judicious travellers do not suppose that, iu its present state of 
decay, it contains more than 80,0U0. We cannot, therefore, but prefer the estimate of 
Chenier, which allows to the whole empire only (>,(KH),0(»0; and perhaps even this is beyond 
the truth. Respecting the population of Tunis and its territory, the statements inude to 
Mr. Macgill, according to which it amounted to 5,000,000, appeared to him greatly exagger¬ 
ated. The mast, careful estimates of the population of Algiers make it rather under than 
above 2,000,000. Trijxdi is stated by Ali Bey at 2,000,000; but, notwithstanding the 
extent of territory, its prevailing barrenness would warrant the conclusion that one-third of 
this is a very full estimate. Proceeding on these loose data, which are all we have, wo 
may guess the population of Barbary as follows:—Morocco, 0,000,000; Algiers, 2,000,000; 
Tunis, 2,000,000; Trijioli, 000,000: in all, 10,600,000. 

The inhabitants of Burbury are separated into three very distinct classes; the Moors, the 
Arabs, and the Berbers or Bernbbers. 

The Moors inhabit the cities of Barbary, and the country in their immediate vicinity. 
The term Moor, derived from the ancient Mauri , is applied throughout Africa in a very 
vague manner. In Central Africa it is made to comprehend all Mahometans who are not 
Turks. In Barlmry, however, the wandering tribes are distinguished by the name of Arabs, 
and the term Moor is applied chiefly to the inhabitants of cities. Mahometan cities, in 
general, present a uniform seene. The inhabitants drag a rcclusp, gloomy, and monotonous 
existence. They are strangers to social assemblies, to public amusements, to the arts, and 
to every thing that animates life. Their time is chiefly spent, in a retired manner, in the 
interior of their houses. The females, according to the invariable Mahometan custom, are 
strictly excluded from general society, and must see none of the male sex, except their hus¬ 
bands; they arc immured like slaves in the apartments of the harem. That uspcct (if 
apathy and gravity, however, which a Moor presents at first view, is, in a groat measure, 
fallacious, and lie is easily roused from it to the most outrageous acts of bloodshed and vio¬ 
lence. In Barlmry, the habits of a seafaring and piratical life have rendered these occasions 
more frequent, and have produced a character more habitually turbulent and disorderly, than 
is usual in Turkish states. Indeed, European travellers have usually described the Moors 
as a race devoid of all good qualities, and combining every sort of depravity; but. the rela¬ 
tions between the parties have usually been of a very hostile nature, embittered both by 
religious and political rancour. 

The harem, that favourite and almost sole seat of Oriental luxury, is, of course, inacces¬ 
sible, and can only through some peculiar chance he seen by Europeans. Lempriere, how¬ 
ever, in his character of a physician, was admitted into that of the Emperor of Morocco. It 
consisted of a wing of the palace, entirely separated from the rest, and communicating only 
by a private door, of which the emperor had the key. The edifice was divided into a num¬ 
ber of courts, communicating by narrow passages, round which were ranged the apartments 
of the wives and concubines, who were from sixty to a hundred in number, besides their do¬ 
mestics and slaves. There was a principal sultana, who had a general superintendence over 
the establishment, but enjoyed not the same influence with the emperor as some of the 
younger favourites. There were several European captives, who appeared to the traveller 
the chief ornament of the harem, both as to personal and mental accomplishments. The 
Moorish ladies were enormously fat, and utterly stupid and ignorant. Their allowance from 
their imperial master nmounted, in the case of the most favoured, only to half a crown a 
day ; so that expense and luxury were to he maintained by presents or bribes received from 
the numerous suitors for favours from the emperor, who is understood to approve* entirely 
this delicate mode of supply. A more favourable account is given of the Tripolitan harem 
by a lady who resided in that, city for many years, in the family of Mr. Tullv, the English 
ambassador. The inmates, who are generally Georgian and Circassian captives, not. only 
possess superior personal beauty, hut. are endowed with various ornamental accomplishments 
acquired at Constantinople. Their time is also busily employed in superintending the nume¬ 
rous slaves, who grind, spin, and perform all the domestic operations. Their toilette is per¬ 
formed in a very elaborate manner, which employs several hours, and demands the service 
of a number of slaves. Each of the latter lias a separate office; one to perfume the hair, 
another to arrange the eyebrows, a third to paint them, and so on. The blackening of the 
latter by a preparation of antimony, the forming of them into a particular shape, and the 
filling of the hair with powdered cloves, perfumes, and scented waters, are the most favourite 
modes of female adornment. In their domestic character, the ladies arc said to display 
many amiable qualities; though here, as in Morocco, the jealousy of superior favour with 
their lord and master often excites violent enmities, and even impels to the crime of admi¬ 
nistering poison to a hated rival. 

While the Moors thus inhabit all the great towns and the fixed villages in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity, all the remoter districts arc occupied by a race who are called Arabs, either 
liecause they arc really the descendants of the Saracen conquerors, or. from situation and 
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eireumstnncos, Imvo acquired similar habits. They dwell in a species of moveable encamp¬ 
ments called denars, composed of a number of broad and low tents, painted black, and 
resembling’ in form the hull of a ship. They are formed of cloth made of camel's hair and 
the fibres of the palm tree, and are arranged generally in three concentric circles, in the 
interior of which the cattle are secured during the night. Each dollar is governed by a 
sheik, or chief, who is considered as standing in a paternal relation to the rest; kindred 
being the tie which chiefly unites them, and no one not related to the common family being 
allowed to reside in the dollar. Their manner of living is quite patriarchal, and their rites 
of hospitality so primitive, that they remind us of those practised by Abraham to the three 
angels, as recorded in Scripture. The greatest sheik, when a stranger enters his tent, sets 
down water, and assists him to wash his feet, lie goes to the flock, brings in a calf or a 
kid, kills it witli his own hands, and delivers it to his wife to dress. Like all the races 
which bear the Arab name, they are ecpially distinguished for hospitality and robbery; often 
exercising the latter against, those who have just been the objects of the former. When 
they have exhausted one sjiot, they prepare to move to another; for which purpose, however, 
they must, obtain the sanction of the government, which is held ns the proprietor of all these 
wide tracts of unoccupied land; a permission for which a largo sum of money must be 
always paid. The douar then breaks up, and its members depart, with their wives, children, 
cattle, tents, furniture, agricultural implements, and every thing which they possess. The 
men walk, driving the cattle; the women are mounted on camels, three on each; the chil¬ 
dren, lambs, and kids are hung in panniers by the sides of these animals (Jiff. 809.). The 
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internal administration of these camps, or douars, is almost entirely independent of the em¬ 
peror or prince; the several communities are animated by deadly feuds against each other, 
which often lead to conflict; and, in every case of weak government or disputed succession, 
many of the Arabs betake themselves without hesitation to plunder. 

While these wandering tribes cover the plains, the mountain districts of Atlas are occu¬ 
pied by the 11 relies, or Berbers, who seem to he the original and most, ancient, inhabitants of 
liirbury, driven to take refuge in these inaccessible retreats. In the little valleys omho- 
somed within the huge declivities of the Atlas, they build their villages, which are beauti¬ 
fully enclosed with gardens and plantations. Some of those, however, occupying the higher 
and ruder parts of the chain, dwell in caves cut out of the rock. They are hard-featured, 
alhletic, and patient of fatigue. Occupied in pasturage anil cultivation, they also employ 
themselves much ill limiting, and derive an extensive profit from the skins of wild beasts. 
Their favourite exercise is the use of the musket, liotli in firing ut a mark, and twirling it 
variously in the air; in which they have acquired remarkable dexterity; those who can 
afford it take a pride even in ornamenting their fire-arms with gold and ivory. Possessing 
such habits, they are by no means quiet subjects of the Moorish empire and the other states 
to which their territory belongs. Their only homage consists in a tribute, at once scanty 
and uncertain. In their revolts, which are not unfreqneut, their valour, and the rugged 
nature of the territory, render it almost impossible to subdue them. On the contrary, they 
have sometimes descended into the plain, and carried their inroads to the very gntes of Mo¬ 
rocco. They have none of the migratory habits of the Arabs; but, on the contrary, are 
unwilling to remove from their original spot. Unlike the Arabs, too, they elect their own 
sheiks, and have a republican form of government, very unusual in this part of Africa. They 
speak a language called the Amazigh, or Berlier, entirely difierent from that, of the Moors 
ami Arabs, who often require nn interpreter when conversing with them. This language is 
supposed to he very ancient, and is of the same family with that of the Tibbo, the Tuaricks, 
and other indigenous tribes who roam over the plains to the south-east. 

The Shiiluks are a branch of the Berbers, somewhat smaller in stature, and loss rude in 
character, inhabiting the mountainous districts in the south of Morocco. The Errifi, on the 
Vol. III. S 
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contrary, who border on Algiers, are still braver and fiercer; the very glance of their eyo 
is said to strike terror into the inhabitants of the plains. 

The religion of all the Barbary states is that of zealous Mahometans; and the ferocious 
bigotry wnich everywhere characterises the professors of Islam is carried, if possible, to a 
higher pitch in this country than elsewhere. The cruelty exercised against their European 
captives is exasperated, or at least all pity and remorse are deadened, by religious antipathy. 
Although they have talbas, or spiritual instructors, very little of any real knowledge or im¬ 
provement seems derived from these personages. There is no connection between the min¬ 
isters of religion and the government; neither is there any corporate body, like the uleina 
in Turkey, to preserve and maintain the doctrine and discipline of the church. The vene¬ 
ration of the people is almost exclusively bestowed on a class of persons who, by individual 
exertion, raise themselves to the character of saints. This character is not attained by any 
peculiar purity of life, or even rigour of superstitious observance. Grotesque and fantastic 
pretensions to supernatural power, and to an intercourse with invisible beings, are the means 
by which they impose on the credulous multitude. Throughout all this region the idea pre¬ 
vails according to which idiots and madmen are reputed holy; and privation of reason is 
even feigned for the sake of attracting veneration. The higher class of saints are decidedly 
the second persons in the kingdom, if they do not even rival the monarch. Indeed, the em¬ 
perors of Morocco have been long accustomed, by high pretensions to sanctity, to heighten 
the respect of their subjects. That most savage of tyrants, Muley Ismael, spent a great 

part of his time in superstitious gestures and observances, cal¬ 
culated to impress the idea of his direct communication with 
the Deity and with Mahomet, and of superhuman powers 
thence derived. Barbary, moreover, is overrun by supersti¬ 
tions of all kinds, such os usually prevail among the vulgar 
in unenlightened countries; among which, the belief in the 
potency of an evil eye is particularly prevalent. Individuals 
among the Arabs still make a boast of the power of charming 
serpents. They exhibit themselves to the admiring multi¬ 
tude, half-naked, in strange attitudes and contortions, and 
twined round by those creatures, whom they certainly have 
the art of rendering innoxious (Jiff. 810.). The most amia¬ 
ble of their feelings consists in the reverence paid to deceased 
relations, which exists to a much greater extent than is cus- 
tomnry among Europeans. Every Friday evening forms what 
is called “ the feast of the dead,” when the people repair to 
the tombs of their ancestors, who are supposed to lie present on that evening, and to share 
the almost gay festival which is there celebrated. 

Learning and science in Barbary may be considered ns nearly extinct. Like the other 
Saracen states, those of Barbary, and of Morocco in particular, were formerly distinguished 
for the cultivation of mathematics and astronomy. Fez was a celebrated school, to which 
students from the most distant quarters resorted. At present, by far the greater part of tho 
population can neither write, read, nor perform the most common operations of arithmetic, 
and there are scarcely any persons who have acquired the mere rudiments of knowledge. 
Shaw mentions as having been shown to him quadrants and astrolabes constructed in the 
most, admirable manner; but such instruments were exhibited as mere curiosities, without 
the least idea being entertained of their use. Medicine, in which the Arabs boast of the 
great names of Avicenna and Averrhocs, cannot be very highly cultivated in a country 
where the usual fee of a physician is sixpence; and a shilling is only bestowed in the most 
serious and important, cases. Accordingly, unless for mere external wounds and hurts, tho 
interposition of a native practitioner seems rather productive of injury than benefit. Euro¬ 
pean physicians are always eagerly sought, and are considered as possessed of almost super¬ 
natural power. 

The amusements of the natives of Barbary are very little varied. Mixed company, 
public exhibitions, and theatrical entertainments, which give so gay an aspect to European 
society, are altogether foreign to their habits. Among those who are not obliged to labour 
for bread, the day is spent chiefly in a Bort of listless indolence; lounging at coffee-houses 
and barbers’ shops, the favourite scenes of talk and scandal. Chess is pursued with great 
eagerness. Opium, so passionately indulged in by the Turks, is not in use here; but, in¬ 
stead of it, they have a sort of preparation from hernp, which produces nearly the same 
effect. Wine, too, is taken much more freely, even to excess, and in a convivial manner, 
especially at Algiers and Tunis, than in other Mahometan countries. But horsemanship, 
above every thing else, forms the pride and amusement of the Moors; nnd their feats in this 
art are often very wonderfiil 811.). They are particularly fond of galloping, and then 
suddenly stopping; and some will even lift objects from the ground while riding at full 
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speed. Although, however, the rich Moors are almost constantly on the backs of their 
horses, they train them to none of those travelling paces which are found so useful in Eu¬ 
rope ; they have no idea of any thing intermediate between a walk and a gallop. 
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In the dress of the Moors and Arabs, the most conspicuous feature is the hn'ik, or hyke, 
a large square piece of woollen cloth, commonly six yards both in length and breadth, which 
is folded loosely round the body. It seems to be the same with the garment of the Jews, 
and indeed the very same with the Highland plaid. The loose manner in which the haik 
is attached to the body renders it necessary, whenever any work is to be seriously set about, 
to tighten the girdle, which is formed of woollen, often richly ornamented, and in which 
also the weapons are stuck, lienee arises the figurative expression so often applied in 
Scripture to the industrious, to have their loins girt. Under the lurik is the tunic, or coat, 
which sits close to the liody, and beneath it the shirt, which the Moors wear of linen or cot¬ 
ton, but the Arabs of woollen. A species of cloak, called burnoose, is thrown over the haik, 
when necessury, as a defence against rain or cold; and it has a cape which may he raised 
to cover the head. On the head is also worn a species of conical scarlet cap, covering the 
crown; below which is wrapped the turban, expressing, by the number and variety of its 
folds, the rank of the wearer (Jig. 812.). 
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With regard to food, one dish prevails at the table of all, from the prince to the peasant, 
which is cuscosoo, a sort of almost fluid paste made of crumbled bread, and enriched accord¬ 
ing to the means of the preparer, with small pieces of meat, vegetables, and condiments. 
This dish, placed in a large wooden or earthen howl, is set in the middle of the company, 
who immediately thrust in their fingers, lift it to their mouths, stirring it, if necessary, with 
their hands, and selecting the moat savoury morsels. The rich, on great, occasions, present 
a variety of dishes; but they are all cooked in the same manner, consisting of what wc call 
spoon-meat. To make some amends for this mode of eating, tho custom of washing the 
hands both before and after eating is still rigorously observed. 
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Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

SiJiwECT. 1. — Morocco. 

Morocco, thu most westerly, is also the most extensive and important, ot the Barlmry 
states. It 1ms two coasts: one along: the Mediterranean facing the north, the other u, ‘d 
larger aloit"' the Atlantic, looking to the west. The loftiest part, of the chain ot Atlas runs 
parallel to these coasts, changing its direction along: with them, and leaving an intermediate 
{.lain, finely watered and not surpassed in natural fertility by any part ot the globe. Rut 
though the modern Moors have advanced greatly beyond the rude and rooming habits of the 
ancient Mauri, they are tar from improving the country to nearly the extent ot which it is 
susceptible. Mr. Washington conceives it might be made one vast eorn-tield, and that the 
ground over-run with weeds and brushwood might atlbrd food to millions. Beyond the 
range of Atlas, however, Morocco includes a more arid region named Tafilet, unfit for grain, 
hut yielding the finest dates in the world, and rearing a breed of goats whose skins aftonl 
the material for the fine morocco leather. 

The political and social state of Morocco is rude and degrading. The emperor possesses 
a power more despotic than any other even of the Mahometan potentates, lie is not held 
in check bv a mufti, au ulema, or even a council or divan. He is supposed to jiossess a 
divine character, and to lie superior to all law. One emperor, being reminded of a promise, 
said. “Takest thou me to be an infidel, that I must be the slave of my word Yet this 

monarch must pay respect to long-established 
usages and institutions; must not invade the do¬ 
mestic privacy of any of his subjects; and must 
even give public audience four times a week to 
administer justice to ull who may appeal to him 
from the cadi, or local governor. On these occa¬ 
sions he appears on horseback, in an open interior 
court, of the palace, with an umbrella over his 
head (Jiff. 813.). This absolute power, meantime, 
is little regarded by the mountaineer tribes, anil 
even by some of those that wander over the plains. 
Having, too, no one interested in its support, it is 
continually liable to be shaken by treason, revolt, 
and disputed succession. Hence these princes 
linve derived a peculiarly jealous and ferocious 
character; and Morocco has been ruled by some 
of the most bloody tyrants recorded in history. 
Among these was pre-eminent Muley Ismael, who 
introduced the system of employing negro mer¬ 
cenaries ns body-guards. They were raised at 
one time to upwards of 20,()(M) (Mr. Washington 
is probably mistaken in saying 100,000), but are 
now reduced to . r >000. They constitute, however, the only regular troops in the empire; 
the rest are merely a loose militia, summoned by imperial mandate, and, though expert, 
horsemen and good marksmen, destitute of any sort, of discipline. The revenue is collected 
in kind, ill the proportion of a tenth of grain and a twentieth of cattle, which, aided by 
fines and the poll-tax upon Jews, is estimated by Mr. Washington at about 1,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Industry and commerce have in Morocco a very limited range. The only important mami- 
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of Mogadore. 1 he outrageous piracy formerly exercised from Sallee and other ports of 
Morocco has for a considerable time ceased. J 

Morocco, the capital, is situated on a very extensive and naturally fruitful plain (if.- «1/J ) 
above which rises abruptly, covered with perpetual snow , one of the loftiest ranges of A this 
The mosques are numerous, and several of them present striking specimens''of Arabian 
architecture, particularly that, called El Koutonben, the tower of which is *>->0 r,».t i,;.,i. 
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Beautiful gardens surround the city, and spacious aqueducts, conveying water from the Atlas, 
twenty miles distant, boar testimony to a superior stale of the arts in former times. 



View of thu plain of Morocco, unci tlio Allan Moiinlnin*. 


Fez, situated in the more northerly province of the same name, is a place of high celebrity, 
and ranked long as the splendid and enlightened metropolis of Western Africa. It was 
founded, in the end of the eighth century, by a prince; of the name of Edris, and rose to such 
magnitude, that Leo, in the: twelfth century, describes it, though doubtless with some exag¬ 
geration, as containing 700 mosques, of which filly were magnificent and adorned with 
marble pillars. Its schools and its baths were also very celebrated. At present it is described 
by the latest travellers as presenting a singular mixture of splendour and ruin; and, amid 
the usual defects of Mahometan cities, the splendour being almost confined to the interior 
of the houses, it is still an agreeable place. The situation is singular, but pleasant; in a 
hollow valley surrounded by hills covered with groves and orchards, and with a river winding 
through it. Fez is still not without some of the sciences which formerly rendered it illus¬ 
trious ; but they are nearly confined to the Koran and its commentators, a slight tincture of 
grammar and logic, and some very imperfect astronomical observations. The population, 
respecting which authors greatly vary, is probably rather under than above 100,000. 
Mcquincz, to the west of Fez, has risen to importance by having been made the residence 
of the sovereign. The seraglio, or palace, consists of a most extensive quadrangular enclo¬ 
sure, though the mansions which it contains arc only one story high. The citizens are said 
to bo more polished and hospitable, and the females handsomer, than in the other cities of 
Morocco. The population seems extremely uncertain. 

The sea-ports of Morocco, though they have lost the greatness formerly derived from 
commerce and piracy, are still not. inconsiderable. Mogailore, the most southerly, and the 
nearest to tin: capital, is now the chief emporium of the intercourse with Europe. It was 
founded only in 1700, by the emperor Sidi Mohammed, who spared no pains in raising it to 
importance. Being comprised of houses of white stone, it makes a fine appearance from the 
sea; but the interior presents the usual gloom of Moorish cities, and is chiefly enlivened by 
the residences of the European merchants and consuls. The country round is almost a 
desert of sand; water is scarce, and provisions must, be brought from the distance of several 
miles. The population is reckoned at about 10,(MX). Saffi, or Azaffi, a very ancient town, 
with a fine harbour, though also in a barren country, was the chief seat, of European com¬ 
merce till the monopolising preference of the emperor transferred it to Mogadore. Safli is 
still supposed to retain a population of 12,000. Mazasran, a small well-built place, of 2000 
inhabitants, was in tin; possession of the Portuguese till 1770. Azamore, formerly a great 
town, and with walls a mile and a half in circuit, is now deserted, and crumbling into ruin: 
it has 0000 people. Dar al Beed is a very small plnce. Farther north, on the opposite sides 
of a small river, arc the important towns of Sallee and Rabat. Sallee, once the terror of 
the seas, whence issued such bands of pirates and rovers, the seat of action, riot, and bustle, 
is now still and lifeless. It continues, however, to be surrounded by a wall thirty feet high, 
and in its mosques, arches, and fountains displays traces of beautiful sculpture, anil of great 
antiquity. What remains of its commerce has been mostly transferred across flic river to 
Rabat, or New Sallee. This place, when viewed from without, presents a picturesque group- 
ing of minarets, palm trees, ruined walls, und old mosques, near which are conspicuous its 
venerable and battleniciited Kassubah, or citadel, and the loftv tower of Sma llassan. The 
interior retains still some activity, and the markets are well supplied. Population 18,000, 
of whom 3000 are Jews. Mehedin, now a poor fishing village, lias monuments which dis¬ 
play its former importance. El Haratch, or Ijirache, was once a flourishing European and 
Christian town; but the churches are now converted into mosques, and the deserted houses 
ol the consuls line the Marina. It has been made the imperial arsenal, and is very strong 
towards the sea. Tangier, on the straits, was in 1662 ceded by Portugal to England, whicli 
Vol. III. 2* C 
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abandoned it in 1084. It derives its chief D ^Sl,s"S t! |Vom Urn rllJC' of European 
by the emperor to supply Gibraltar with ! _: s a n oW ed to carry on some inter- 
consuls. Tetuan, tlm only port within the Med in v/etimla there on their way up the 
course with the English, whose vessels often take m Mctuais 


Mediterranean. 


Sousr.cT. 2.— Algiers. 


Algiers, the ancient Numwlin, and the grand modern seat ot piratical warfiire, compriM s 
an extensive and beautiful range of const., lying between - W. and aboutA) E. longitude, 
and thus extending 7(H) English miles in length. The breadth ot the inland territory, till it. 
passes, by almost Insensible gradations, into the domain ot the mountain tribes, or ot the 
wandering Arabs, is much more vague, varying probably from 50 to 150 miles The southern 
border is traversed by the Atlas in three successive ranges, separated by tine and fertile 
valleys The ranfe which luces the maritime plain is called Jurjura; and its peaks, though 
they do not read/the stupendous altitude of those which tower above Morocco, are of such 
height, that the snow on their summits melts only in May. The western tracts, traversed 
by numberless streams of pure water descending Ironi the Atlas, form perhaps the most finely 
irrimited country in the world. TJosiontainos mentions a spot near Iremecen, where, in a 
circuit of two leagues, about 2000 springs occur. Yet the surface is too varied to allow this 
moisture to spread into swamps; it. is only dilliiscd so as to maintain u general verdure and 
fertility. None of these numerous streams, however, attain the character of rivers, except 
IIlose which rise in the second range of Atlas, roll through the intermediate valley, and 
then force their way into the plain of Barbary. Such are the Sri house, the ltiimmcll, the 
Zeitoun, and the SliellilF, which last has an early course of nearly 100 miles through the 
mountain valley. 

The territory of Algiers is thus greatly distinguished by natural fertility. With the excep¬ 
tion of some arid and rocky plains, it consists of valleys covered with rich pastures, fitted for 
the best kinds of European grain, blooming with the orange and the myrtle, and producing 
olives, fig.', and grapes of peculiar excellence anil size. Noble forests of pistachio, of’ 
cypress, and of oak, cover the sides of the mountains. Yet the indolence of the people, the 
oppression of the government, the want, of roads and interior communications, cause tlireo- 
fhurlhs of the country to lie left uncultivated. Their oil, wine, and butter are all of inferior 
cjuality. They are not so wholly destitute of manufacturing industry. Skins are prepared 
and coloured in almost, as portec.t a manner as in Morocco. Their bonnets, shawls, and 
handkerchiefs are in request throughout the Levant. Baskets of palm-leaves, and mats of 
junk, urn fashioned with singular elegance. Essence of roses is prepared with n skill little 
to he expected in such rude hands; hut. there is an extensive demand for the article in the 
voluptuous palaces of the East. The trade, bclbro the French invasion, was almost entirely 
in the bunds of the Jews, and consisted in the export of these manufactures, and of some 


gruin, oil, wax, fruits, and wool. The Algerines took, in return, light cloths, glass, and toys, 
hut showed a great preference for tire-arms and powder; while the European merchants have 
been reproached, lmt not oidy for supplying them with these articles, but even for purchasing 
the proceeds of their piratical expeditions. The fishery of coral, carried on by European 
vessels, produces an annual value of about 100,000/. 

That turbulent and piratical system of which Algiers was the centre, is now become a 
subject only of history. The country was long domineered over by a body of Turkish troops, 
not supposed to exceed 15,000, and who were recruited from the meanest classes in the ports 
of the Levant. This body, at short intervals, strangled the Dcy, electing in bis stead the 
boldest and bravest of their number. The corsairs formed a kind of separate republic, carry¬ 
ing on their barbarous trade under the sanction of the prince, who received n large share of 
the slaves and booty. These marauders, in 1815, suffered a severe chastisement from the 
American fleet; and from the English in 1810. Again, after they bad for some time set 
France at defiance, that country, in 1830, fitted out a formidable expedition, by which Algiers 
was entirely subjugated. The French, however, have said very little as to any benefits 
derived from this acquisition. According to the statement made by M. Duboc, in his account 
of Oran in 1832 (Annales ties Voyages), the Arabs, who inhabit nearly the whole of tin- 
territory, are in a state of constant hostility, either open or secret, against the French; they 
are masters of all the open country, and can assemble in a few days 30,000 men, skilled in 
partisan warthre; so that they keep the invaders nearly blockaded in the principal son-ports. 
In these circumstances, colonisation, which was viewed as one of the objects of the expe¬ 
dition, hns not been even attempted. " 1 

The population of this territory is judged of only by estimates, which are very wide of 
each other, varying between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000. A recent, estimate in the Annales 
lies Voyages, which seems to be made with some care, states, of Arab cultivators 1 ‘>00 000 • 
Independent Arabs, 400,000; Berbers,200,000; Jews, 30,000; Turks, rencradoes, ’and’their 
descendants, 40,000: in all, only 1,870,000. These are distributed into tlm-."great provinces: 
Titterie, in the centre; Tieineceri, or Tlemsen, in the west; and Constantino, in the cast. 
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Algiers, the capital, is situated in the province of'Tilterio, though without being consider' 
ed as forming part of it. The streets are built on the declivity of an eminence fucing the 
Mediterranean, and rising hy successive stages above each other, with loftier hills above: 
they make thus a magnificent appearance; lienee, too, it is said, utmost every house com¬ 
mands a view of the sea. On entering the city, however, nil this beauty disappears; and it 
is found a labyrinth of steep, narrow, and dirty lanes. There are, however, several splendid 
edifices, particularly the palace of the dey, and the principal mosques. The barracks are 
ulso fine structures, adorned with fountains and marble columns; and the naval arsenal is 
spacious and commodious. The bagnios, ns the quarters formerly destined for the slaves were 
culled, are huge, but gloomy anil dirty edifices. The estimates of the population vary from 
50,000 to 200,OCR; M. Balbi supposes 70,000.* The French expedition captured 2,000,000/. 
sterling in money, besides an ample supply of ships, artillery, and ammunition. The fortifi¬ 
cations towards the sea arc very strong, hut on the land side by no means formidable; so 
that, when the French hail ellccted a landing with a superior force, they soon became masters 
of Algiers. 

In the western quarter of the Algerine territory, the most distinguished place is Tremeccn, 
or Tlemsen, once the capital of a powerful kingdom, still containing about 20,000 inhabitants, 
situated in a beautiful and finely watered district. Mascara, about a mile in circuit, on the 
face of n mountain which commands the view of a fertile and well-cultivated plain, is an 
agreeable but. ill-built, city. Oran, on the sea-coast, long a subject of contention between 
the Moors and the Spaniards, remained in possession of the latter people till 1792. The forti^ 
lications have been injured by earthquakes; but the spacious magazines built of stone remain 
entire’. It lias a roadstead with good anchorage, but so exposed, that vessels are obliged to 
land their cargoes at. the point of Mers el Kebor, about a mile from the city. Oran is much 
declined ; and, though the French have repaired some of the edifices, and converted an old 
mosque into an hospital, their occupation lias hastened its decay, liy inducing the whole of 
the Arab population to leave the place. The inhabitants are now about -KMMl. Arzcw, on 
a gulf which affords n good harbour, is chiefly noted as containing the shattered ruins of the 
ancient Arsenaria. I)r. Shaw saw here a Corinthian capital supporting a smith’s anvil, and 
through the rents of a ragged carpet lie discovered a mosaic pavement. Tn its vicinity are 
large salt-pits. Tonis, also oil the coast, once the metropolis of a little kingdom, consists 
now only of a few mud hovels. El Callali, in the interior, seated on an eminence amid 
branches of the Atlas, is remarkable, as well ns its neighbourhood, for an extensive manu¬ 
facture of carpets and Imrnouses. Medea arid Bleeda, the chief places in the province of 
Titterie, are both flourishing, and surrounded by a fine? country. 

In the eastern part of Algiers, Constantinn, celebrated under the name of Cirta, the ancient 
and strong capital of Nuuiidia, ranks second to Algiers, and is supposed to contain about 
15,000 inhabitants. It is boldly situated on a rock precipitous on one side, where it over¬ 
hangs the broad stream of the Rmnniell. The surrounding country is line; but. the modern 
city presents nothing remarkable. The site, however, is distinguished by splendid monu¬ 
ments of antiquity; and the ground in one place is entirely covered with the remains of 
broken walls, columns, and cisterns. The bridge, still in good preservation, several gates, 
n triumphal nreli, called by the natives the (limit's Castle, with various altars and other frag¬ 
ments adorned with Corinthian columns, and with rich friezes and sculpture, rank among the 
most elegant remains of classic antiquity. Boujeinh, celebrated ns n strong and piratical 
sea-port, retains still marks of the breaches made upon the walls in 1(571, when it was storm¬ 
ed by Sir Edward Sprague. The fort i flea lions are now barely sufficient, to hold the wandering 
Aralis in check; but it derives some importance from its iron manufactures, and the export 
of wax and oil. Bona, having its site covered with considerable remains of the ancient 
llip|K>, was in modern times the chief settlement of the French African Company, which 
they lost during the revolutionary war. It derives consequence from the coral fishery carried 
on in its vicinity; and the same cause gives value to La Calle, and the neighbouring island 
of Tabarea, which were also long in possession of the French. 

SunsKCT. 3.— Tunis. 

Tunis has a territory very differently situated from that of Algiers. From the frontier of 
that, country, the coast continues to extend eastward, with a slight inclination to the north, 
till it reaches (’ape Bon, the most northerly jaiint of Africa. It. then makes a sudden bend 
southward, and, with some windings, follows that direction as fiir ns Cape Jerbi for a space 
of about 250 miles. This coast, with the country reaching for upwards of 1(H) miles inland, 
composes the territory of Tunis. It is not so extensive as that of Algiers; but it is not so 
closely hemmed in by the branches of the Atlas, nor are they so steep or so lofly ; and there 
intervenes between them and the sea a spacious plain, watered by the noble river Bngradn, 
or Mejerda, and profusely covered with all the riches of culture and vegetation. The people, 
also, though composed essentially of the same elements as those of Algiers, have imbibed n. 

* [These statement* are much exaggerated. Before the occupation hy the French tho population was hut 21,000; 
hy a re nail* of lhlt3 it woe found to be of whom .V2£ti were Europeans. -Am. Ku.J 
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considerably greater share of polish and civilisation. The situation of the territory, projecting 
into the Mediterranean, nml at. an easy distance from the finest shores of southern Europe, 
fitted it to be the seat of the most celebrated commercial republic of antiquity, t -artliage, 
by her commerce, rose to such grandeur ns to dispute with Rome the empire of the world , 
and, even after being completely vanquished, and her wulls levelled with the ground, she 
continued one of the chief Roman cities, and the capital of the African provinces, the 

W__.... Irin.nlnnm \irlllVIl t flXfXI IflOl T CUDltUf. IlTSt 


continued one of the chief Koiiiau cities, anil the capital oi me mraui. |«yv..».ys 
Saracens, however, in the successive kingdoms which they founded, fixed their capital, first 
at Knirwan, and then at Tunis; and Carthage was entirely deserted. In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Tunis was occupied by the corsair Barbarossa; and, notwithstanding a successful expe¬ 
dition by Charles V., was, in 1574, completely subjected to the Ottoman power. Since its 
decline, it was ut first domineered over, like Algiers, by the Turkish soldiery; but the Hoys, 
within the lust half century, have succeeded in crushing the influence of this body, and have 
made themselves hereditary and almost absolute sovereigns. They have governed mildly, 
doing much to mitigate the former violent and bigoted system, and to introduce European 

■•iinmirnnidhla 

same 
’ pros- 
froin 


incongruity of tnc ground floor Doing entirely comjxisecJ of sliops. 1 ins city lias 
entirely renounced its piratical habits, and addicted itself to several branches of useful in¬ 
dustry. There are extensive manufactures of velvets, silk stufls, and the red caps generally 
Morn in the Levant. The exportation of grain, absurdly prohibited in the other ports on 
Ibis coast, is allowed under a tickery, or license from the dey, though at the exorbitant duty 
of 15s. a quarter on wheat. The Tunisian olive oil, being well packed, and not liable to 
become rancid, is in high estimation; and the w<xd of the south-eastern districts is said to 
be little inferior to the best Spanish. The soap, made from olive oil ami barilla, is of excel¬ 
lent quality, and has no unpleasant smell. There is also a considerable traffic with interior 
Africa for its staples of gold, ivory, and ostrich feathers. Tunis takes a variety of European 
manufactures. East India stuffs, and colonial produce. Tlmt species of woollen cloth called 
scarlet long ells is flie Ifrilish commodity most in demand. 

The mnaioK of Carthage are a little to the east of Tunis; but. no destruction can be more 
entire than that which lias overwhelmed that, celebrated city. The inquisitive traveller tnnv 
evenJlook over that renowned site, without perceiving that a city ever existed on it. Even 

.1? i <n L br0 f kL ’? W - I s W “ C romn,n boar evident "'irks of Moorish construction It is not 
till he penetrates into its subterranean recesses that he finds clear marks of ancient otchI 
ness. He then discovers the spacious cisterns in which water was retained for the use of 
the inhabitants; and he can trace the line of that stupendous aqueduct iJ wlSh ft 2 ,l°! 

«Tarah,TsUirdSed 7 m ' ]CS h “ Ulat fart,1Cr ^cc/might, by diligent 

by a flourisliinir mwlern^ride wbi^l J‘ ril,R T a *!' aVCn ° U U, “ <:oaRt 5 Monaateer and Calais 
other of 20,(MM"). Stax carrien on trafita^ a n ““ t W ^on of 12,(XX), and to the 
for manufacturing industry Near FI (Vmi *. smaller scale; and the island of Jerbi is noted 
n industry. Wear El Genmie are the remains of a magnificent amphitheatre. 

Subsect. 4 .—Tripoli. 

v™i, m ,„5 ror.il'., s,„ Arcs, T^z'rt hn * ,hrm * h ih ™> 

Africa presses close ujxm the cultivated ^territory \ f ^ nd w] 1 ml'ffcneraHy covers Northern 
forms only an oasis, a,!,! one not Zy extens"'? Ld 5 la .' vblc,i «.e city stands 

any direction finds himself soon in the heart of’the ,le«or7 h ° departure *» 

other capitals of Rarlwry, and its noimlntinn i= d,sprt - I ripoli thus cannot equal the 
supported rather by commerce and industry thu ’. su pi ,os, ‘ d *° exceed 25,000. Even tliis is 
is, however, the chief theatre f rU,e^&^V^ ,n,ted «* the soil. It 

countries in the interior of Africa • over which it i u and Houssa » 11,0 moet fertile 
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a powerful influence over the courts of Kouka and Sackatoo. Tliis prince has shown a more 
enlightened spirit, a greater desire to cultivate intercourse with the European powers, and 
to introduce the improvements of civilised 4ife, tliun any other in Barbary. A singular 
absence of that jealousy which usually actuates Mahometan courts has been displayed in 
the welcome given to the British expeditions of discovery, and the zeal displayed in pro¬ 
moting their objects. Tripoli cannot be called a fine city ; yet its palace, and the generality 
of its mosques, have some beauty; and there is a triumphal arch and several other interesting 
remains of antiquity. 

To the eastward of Tripoli, and in its close vicinity, begins a dreary portion of the Great 
Desert of Africa. A few days, however, bring the traveller to the district of I.ebeda, where 
thick groves of olive and date are seen rising above the villages, and a great space is covereil 
with luxuriant, crops of grain. This territory is considered much superior to that round 
Tripoli, and vvos more highly prized by the ancients, who founded on it the flourishing colony 
of licptis Magna. Remains of its magnificent edifices anil shattered columns are still seen 
half buried under the sand which the wind and sea have accumulated over them; but the 
country people are daily carrying off the fragments, and using them as mill-stones. A similar 
country continues to Mesurata, to the east of which is also a plain singularly fertile, com¬ 
pared even by Herodotus to thnt of Babylon. Mesurata carries on a manufactory of carpets, 
and a considerable trade with Central Africa. At the termination of this plain commences 
the uwful and desolate expanse of the Syrtis. Captain Beechey thus describes the opjiosite 
spectacle presented by the two points of view:—“ To the west, endless groves of palm truss 
and olives, among which are scattered numerous villages and gardens, rich tracts of c<^n 
hind, flocks of sheep and goats, and everywhere a moving and busy population; to the east¬ 
ward, a tenantless and desolate waste, without a single object rising from its surface, lies 
stretched in one long and unbroken line, as tar ns the: eye can reach.” 

The Gulf of Seri, or the: Syrtis, about 400 miles in length, presents some striking features. 
For about forty tnilc:s it is border eel by a marsh covered with a thin saline crust, which often 
gives way beneath the horses’ feet, and discovers hollow spaces, many of which are of great 
depth, with water at the bottom. This dangerous swamp, combined with the general sandy 
diameter of the region, seems to have suggested to the ancients the idea of quicksands, 
which they very decidedly attached to this shore; though it is positively stated that nothing 
is found in any part, of it strictly answering to the term. At the end of this marsh, the 
Syrtic region, though extremely wild and dreary, affords from time to time little valleys, or 
detached spots, traversed by the Arabs with their flocks, herds, and moveable tents. The 
dangers of this gulf, painted hv the ancients in such direful colours, consist in a flat and 
shallow coast, full of concealed rocks and banks, against which a heavy surf is continually 
breaking. The same perils still exist, increased by the heavy swell brought in by the north 
wind blowing across the greatest breadth of the Mediterranean; hut this gulf, so terrible to 
the ancients, who were unable to navigate at any distance from land, and doomed hy a fatal 
necessity to cross it on their way from Egypt to Carthage, is little dreaded by the moderns, 
who in this course systematically stand out to sea. 

The ancient Cyrcnaiea, and modern Barca, commences at the termination of the Gulf of 
Syrtis, and exhibits a very improved aspect. It is traversed by a steep and high ridge 
uiiounding in springs which, according to Arab report, amount to Jlfil), and sprinkle the sur¬ 
rounding desert with valleys of the most brilliant verdure and fertility. On this coast the 
Greeks founded Cyrone, one of their most flourishing colonies. At present it is abandoned 
hy all civilised and industrious nations, and, with the exception of a few poor villages, is 
occupied exclusively by the wandering Arabs with their flocks and herds. Bengazi, the 
llesperis of the earliest, writers, the Berenice of the Ptolemies, is now only a miserable 
village. Every trace of the ancient city appears to have been buried under the sands of the 
surrounding desert. Yet the modern Arab still finds in it ample building materials: he 
begins to dig, and speedily arrives at. fragments of splendid columns and rich entablatures. 
To suit his purpose, however, these must be pounded into minute jiortinns: and the elegant 
volute, the rich Iriglyph, the flowering acanthus, are soon reduced into shapeless fragments, 
which, however, being ill cemented with mud, form hy no means very secure habitations. 
The range of valleys east of Bengazi is singularly picturesque, their sides lining in many 
places steep and rocky; yet every cleft filled with a brilliant vegetation. “The white 
pine and the olive,” says M. 1‘aclio, “adorn the sides of the mountains, whose summits are 
crowned with forests of thuja and arborescent juniper. The rocks, overhung with dark 
groves, present sepulchrul grottoes, the only vestige of towns which have disappeared, with 
their ancient inhabitants. These pious excavations, the funeral tree which covers them, 
with the hoarse and savage songs of the Arabs, which are echoed from valley to valley, 
arrest the pensive traveller, and fill him with solemn and tender recollections.” In this 
tract are found the two ancient, now entirely deserted, cities of Teuchira and Ptolemeta. 
The edifices of the former are entirely reduced to rubbish; yet its walls, a mile and a half 
in circuit, have, by their Cyclopean strength, resisted the powers of destruction, and form a 
very perfect specimen of ancient fortification. Ptolemeta has one magnificent gateway and 
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the mountain. Around them arc grouped tombs nnd sarcophagi, rich in ornaments ami 
inscriptions, and extending for a mile and a half along the roads, leading to Gyrene, so as to 
present the appearance of gay nnd splendid streets, Demo and Apollonia contain ruins of 
similar character, hut not on so great a scale. 

The ancient. Murmarioa extends from this point eastward: a bleak region, destitute of 
those smiling groves of laurel and myrtle which crown thn mountains of Cyrennica. ft is 
crowded with beasts ami birds of prey; and human existence is indicated only by the 
bleating of distant (locks and the dark tent of the Arab. Yet there is cultivation in favoured 
spots; nnd the truces of cisterns and canals of irrigation mark the former existence of a 
civilised nnd even somewhat numerous population. M. Puclio estimates the Arabs of 
Mnrinaricn at JH.OOO, those of Cyronaiea at *10,000; and the addition of those who wander 
over the Syrtis may perhaps raise the whole of this wandering population to 100,000. 


CHAPTER VT. 

tVKSTURN AFRICA. 

Western Africa seems the only general name under which it is possible to comprise that 
wide range of coast, excluding the Great Desert, which extends along the Atlantic from 
the Senegal to the river of lfenguela. The greater part is known to Europe under the 
appellation of (liiiuea, which, however, is confined to the shores of the vast, gulf so culled, 
commencing at Cape Mcsurado. ft even applies most, strictly to the northern shores of that 
gulf, terminating with the rivers of Benin; for the term Lower Guinea, applied to Loango, 
Congo, and the neighbouring territories, is in much less frequent use. The territories on 
and between the Henegal anil Gambia, are by the French called Sonegambiu; but these 
names are all European, and unknown to the natives. The whole region is split into a 
multitude of states, mostly small, and without any political connection. There is a general 
resemblance of climate, nature, aspect, and character, which justifies us in classing them 
under one head. 


Sect. f .—(lencral Outline arid Aspect. 

This immense range of maritime country is included between the thirteenth degree ot 
south anil the seventeenth degree of north latitude, forming thirty degrees in a direct 
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line; but, allowance being made for the windings of the coast, and the deep bays by which 
it is indented, the entire length cannot be less than 4000 miles, running in a direction 
generally from north-west to south-east.. The breadth varies much more; indeed, it is 
founded upon an arbitrary division, which Europeans have made between Western and 
Central Africa; vague regions, which are separated by no precise line of demarcation. In 
general, the boundary fixed oy nature seems marked by the heads of the rivers that lull into 
the Atlantic. This dimension has been ascertained in the case of the Senegal and Gambia, 
and forms a depth of 700 or 800 miles, on the other side of which lies the upper course of 
the Niger. In the lower course of that great river, as now ascertained, no such line can be 
drawn; and the extensive countries situated on its banks belong in their character arid rela¬ 
tions so decidedly to Central Africa, that the region so called, must, in this quarter, be brought 
much nearer to the coast. Immense deserts bound this maritime district, both at its northern 
and southern extremity. 

The coast of Western Africa presents, in general, a Hat surface, though Cape Verd, and 
some others, project bold headlands into the ocean. All the great ranges of mountains are in 
the interior, and their line and position are still imperfectly ascertained. The most important 
is that very extended chain, in the interior of Senegnmbin, usually called the Mountains of 
Kong, which appears in some measure to stretch across the continent, till it connects with 
the Mountains of the Moon, on the opposite side of Africa. This chain, running from east 
t.o west, becomes parallel to those coasts, which form the northern boundary of the Gulf of 
Guinea. Congo is, in many parts, rugged and hilly; ami there ore, undoubtedly, great 
chains of mountains in the interior. 

The western rivers of Africa are conspicuous features, though not of that immense mag¬ 
nitude which has been sometimes imagined. The Senegal is no longer identified with the 
Niger, nor supposed to draw its waters from the interior depths of the continent; but it is 
about 900 miles in length from its source, in the western extremity of the Mountains of 
Kong, not very far distant from that of the Niger. Its early course is swelled bv numerous 
streams from the same mountains, among which the Ha-ling, the Ba-lee, and the Falenie, 
are the most important. After passing Gal la in and the falls of Fein, it descends into a dead 
level, and rolls along the borders of the desert, till, near Fort Louis, it finds a passage, 
obstructed by heavy bars of sand, into the Atlantic. The Gambia rises from n point of the 
same chain not. very distant, and rolls a more powerful and rapid stream, forming at its 
mouth a considerable estuary; but. its course is not more than two-thirds of that, of the Sene¬ 
gal. The Rio Grande, and the Mesurado, which coine down from the southern side of the 
same mountains, have not attained the character of streams of the first order when they 
reach the sea. The waters of the ivory and gold coasts of Guinea are little better than 
mountain torrents, pouring down from the high grounds; but. from the western limit of 
Wliidah to Calabar, a space of above 200 miles, the Gulf of Benin receives a continued 
succession of large estuaries, which convert the whole territory into alluvial and partially 
inundated islands. These channels, the sources of which were long the subject of conjec¬ 
ture, are now, by the discoveries of Tender, ascertained to compose the delta of the Niger; 
though the course of that mighty river must be considered as belonging to the central re¬ 
gions of Africa. Farther south, the Congo or Zaire, pours its ample volume of waters into 
the Atlantic, which it freshens to a considerable distance; but though the expedition under 
Captain Tuckey penetrated nearly 300 miles upwards, the higher part of its course is still 
enveloped in mystery. The Coanr.n. likewise appears to come from a considerable distance 
in the interior, and may rank high among rivers of the second class. 

The waters of Western Africa do not accumulate into lakes of any importance. 


Skct. IT.— Xalural Urography. 

Srnsiu t. 1 .—( i colony. 

Western Africa .—The African coast, from Sierra Leone to the mouth of the Orange 
River, is very imperfectly known in a geological view. The hills around Sierra Leone arc 
said to be of granite; the geology of the grain coast and ivory coast of Guinea is unknown, 
and nothing satisfactory can he offered in regard to the slave coast. In Renin there are 
mountains (those of Camnroon, on the sea-coast), said to be 13,090 feet high. The exten¬ 
sive district through which the Zaire flows was examined during part, of its course, and the 
rocks met with are granite, syenite, primitive greenstone, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, and 
primitive limestone or ir iitle. The kingdom of Angola is remarkable lor the great extent 
of its salt mines; it. also aflbrds copper and iron. The mines of Lounge and Ronguola, so 
often mentioned by travellers, alloril principally iron ores. 

Siuiskct. 2. — lint any. 

Western Africa, containing, as it does, a vast, extent, of country, both in the northern nr,.I 
southern hemispheres, including the tropics, must, of course, possess an extremely varied 
vegetation, of which, unfortunately, a very great portion is unknown. Islands present a 
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more interesting field for the geographical distribution of plants, than the continent. In tha 
first place, therefore, we shall offer a few remarks upon that of Madeira, which we arc the 
better enabled *o do from the observations of Dr. Kuhl, given in the Hotanischc Zeitung , 
and the interest of which is increased from the relative situation of this speck in the ocean 
being such as to form the connecting link between the vegetation of Europe and that of the 
western continent of Africa, to which country it naturally belongs. “ Here,” says this tra¬ 
veller, “every stranger must be struck with the entire absence of Oaks, Firs, Birch, Wil¬ 
lows, &c. All our European fruits are cultivated; but such as are not planted in a soil that 
is projierly manured, are far inferior to ours in point of flavour; at least those we had the 
opportunity of eating. The drapes, indeed, must bo excepted, which possess much rich¬ 
ness, and are mostly red. The wine is a true claret, and the good old Madeira has the 
exact colour of Rhenish wine. The red, which is not a claret, is rare. All the native trees 
have coriaceous leaves, and one only bears an esculent fruit, which is an arborescent Vac- 
ciniuin (Y. padifoliuni Smith), the rest have been introduced by the Portuguese. One 
single species of Fir, it is said, was found on the island when it was discovered ; but that 
was soon extirpated by the rise made of it in building, for which purpose the Chestnut is 
now employed and cultivated. Of the thick stems of the arborescent Heaths (Erirai), 
which crown the top of the Pico Ruivo, and whose wood is of a beautiful red colour, they 
make props for their vines, which are not, as with us, trained upright; hut horizontally, just 
above the ground, forming a green covering. As the climate of the respective, regions varies 
according to the relative heights of the mountains, so we meet with very different plants at 
different elevations, and the several belts, or regions, may thus be characterised:— 

.“ I. Region of the Cacti, which, according to onr calculations, reaches to an elevation of 
(KM) feet nlxive the level of the sea.—Von Buch gives the same extent to this region at Te- 
nerille. In Madeira, however, the succulent Euphorbiacea; and other African plants, which 
aliomid in Tenerille, are wanting. The Indian or Prickly Fig ( ( V/r- 
.sty Av, tus Opnnlia ), grows alone upon the bare rocks, and Vines, Canes, 
5P Jr~* Figs, Arums, Musa 1 , and other southern fruits, are cultivated in the 
fields. This district is rich in wild plants: we found one Crypto- 
^^ gatnovs species, Adinntum Cupillns Veneris (Jiff. Nlli.); seven Mn- 

x / nocot yfedoncs, viz. three Panics, a Cynodon, Andropogon, Setariu, 

/ n »<1 Milium; sixty Dicotyledoncs, among which (besides the genera 

v / , w'hieh abound with us, such ns Rnmex, Convolvulus, &c.) were 

/"VjW lif f Crotalurin, Physalis, Asclepias, Hclminthin, Atractylis, Agenitum, 
/ It / Myrtus, Cassia, &c. The Pomegranates, Figs, and Bananas, 

/ \ \ Mjij which are planted about the houses, together with the bright green 
/ of the Arums, gave a singular charm to this district. Of the sixty- 


Adinntum CupilhiB 


> rijjht spedes now enumerated, seventeen extcmleil ns for ah the region 

Vrni-rn. Vine, and only two of them were met with again, at a height 


of 5800 feet. 


“2. Region of the Vine .—The culture of this plant may he said to commence at tho 
sen-shore; hut the Cactus does not. nccompany it above (530 feet. The vine ascends to an 
elevation of 2030 feet; but higher than that the fruit will not ripen. In this region, the 
Arum, Cane, Mulberry, Potatoes, Corn, and Onions, are cultivated; but not the Bana¬ 
nas and Cacti. The hedges consist of Myrtle anil Chestnut, Agriculture is more success¬ 
fully curried on here than elsewhere; on which account, few wild plants are met with, but. 
such ns we had already found in the lower region, and of those, three that grow at a still 
higher elevation. 

“3. Region ,f the Chestnut .—This commences at 2030 feet., and is eminently distin¬ 
guished by the tall stout, stems of the Chestnut, which tree ascends to about 2950 feet. 
Those that are found still higher, are smaller, distorted, and bear no fruit. We staid longest 
in this region, and our success in collecting plants was projKjrtionably great. We found 
twenty-three Cryptoffamite, viz. twelve Ferns (one Daren and Wood wardin'), five Lichens, 
Anthoeoros, Mnrchnntia. Boletus, two .Tungennannini:—twelve Monoeotyledones of our 
common genera; only one Carex, and a beautiful Cyperus:—sixty-six Dirtyledones, viz. five 
Runuces, Clef lira, l /ihelia, Andryalo, Cliuiniomclum, an arlwrescent. Euphorbia, two shrubby 
species of Teucrium, Cineraria, Disandra. We found nine of these species in the next 
region. 

“4. Region of the. Spnrtium .—This terminated at a height of 3920 feet, and is singu¬ 
larly poor in its vegetation. We found but one plant we had not seen before, or did not 
meet afterwards in the following region. The whole region is covered with Spnrtium alone. 

“5. Region of the Heath (Erica ).—This extends to the summit of Pico Ruivo, the high¬ 
est point in the whole island, and, according to our reckoning, 5300 feet above the level of 
the sen. It is very ricli in interesting plants. Towards the centre of it are trees with cori¬ 
aceous leaves, an nrlioroscent Vaccinium, and two trees, called Till and Vintratieo, which 
for want of flowers, we could not determine. Between the fourth and fifth region is a tract 
almo6t covered with Pteris aquilina, and some other Ferns, especially another Pteris On 
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many ridges, these abound to the exclusion of ail other plants, and remarkably bo at a height 
of 5920 to 40rt0 feet; while below them the Spartium,and above them the Ericas, maintain 
possession of the soil. But again, not fiir from the top of the Pico, is a tract where the 
Ericas are supplanted by the Spurtium; only, however, for a short space, for the summit is 
covered by the thick stems of the Heaths. Besides fifteen species, common to the lower 
regions, we found, of Acolylvdonrs, twelve; Pe/.izu and Lichens:—seven Manncotylcdones, 
among them two Sciuri, two species ol' Cynosurus, an Aira and Agrostis:—thirty-seven Di¬ 
cotyledon's, among them a Sideritis, a beautiful shrubby Echiuin, with a blue spike, Croco- 
dylium, Pyre thrum, Phyllis, two Seinpervivn, Sethi in, Cotyledon, &c. There is no Pine 
Region. It would take too much space to name all the genera we collected: but a compa¬ 
rison of the relutive proportion they bear to one another, shows the island to be deficient in 
the northern families of Amentacea*, Saxifrages, and Cs ryophylleii', especially the second. 
It is poor, likewise, in the predominant families of the tropics, the Euphorbiacen*, Malvacua?, 
and CorymhifcriP, which latter are only in the proportion of 1 to 19; but at the Cape, l to 5, 
and, in other equatorial countries, 1 to 0. But the Cichoracea*, which belong to the tem¬ 
perate zone, are here numerous. In our walks on the shore, we found whole banks of Fuci.” 

in the same way does the celebrated Humboldt, divide the famous Peak of Teneriffe, in 
the Canary Islands, into five zones, to which he gives the name of the Region of Vines, the 
Region of Ijaurels, the Region of Firs, the Region of the ltctania ( Spartium nubigenum), 
and the Region of the Gramincn:. These zones, which lie one above another, like terraces, 
occupy' an elevation of 10,500 feet on the steep sides of the Peak; while, fifteen degrees 
more northerly, on the Pyrenees, the sumv covers nil, above the height of 7800 to H400 feet. 
If vegetation does not, at. Teneriffe, reach the very summit of the volcano, it. is not because 
eternal snows and a cold atmosphere prevent it; but because lava ami pumice-stone do not 
admit of plants growing upon the very brink of the crater. 

The first Zone, that of the Vine, extends from the sea-side to a height of from 1200 to 
1800 feet: it is the most inhabited, and the only one where the soil is carefully cultivated. 
In these low regions, at the sea-port of Orotavn, and wherever the winds have a free access, 
the thermometer never rises so high in summer, nor falls so low in winter, ns at. Paris and 
Petersburg; as was ascertained by observations made: by M. Savaggi, in 1795 to 1799. The 
climate seems to hold a mean between that of Naples and the Torrid Zone. In spite of the 
analogy existing between the climate of Madeira and Teneriffe, the plants of the former 
island are in general much less delicate, when cultivated in Europe?, than those of Teneriffe. 
Thus Cheiranthus longifolius, from Orotnvu, is killed by the cold at Mont|xdier, and C. nut- 
tabilis, of Madeira, stands there in the open air all winter. The summer heats are shorter 
at. Madeira than at Teneriffe. 

The Region of Vines presents, among its vegetable productions, eight kinds of arborescent 
Euphorbias, some Mesembryantheuiunis, which abound from the Peloponnesus to the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Cacnlia Kleinin, the Dragon tree, and other plants, whose naked ami tor¬ 
tuous stems, succulent foliage, and glaucous hue, indicate the vegetation of Africa. In this 
zone are the Date, the Banana, the Sugar Cane, the Indian Fig, the Arum Coloeasia, whose 
roots ulHird the lower classes a wholesome farinaceous food, the Olive, the European fruit 
trees, the Vine, and the Cerealia. The corn is cut from the end of March to the beginning 
of May, and the Bread-fruit tree promises to succeed well, as also the Cinnamon tree from 
the Moluccas, the Arabian Coffee, and the American Cocoa-Nut. At many parts of the 
coast, the landsca(>e presents all the character of a tropical scene, and the Region of Palms 
may be easily seen to extend far beyond the Torrid Zone. The Palmetto and the Date 
grow very well on the fertile plains of Murviedro on the coast of Genoa, and in Provence, 
near Antibes; some trees of the latter, planted within the limits of the city of Rome, resist 
even the cold of 2.5° below the freezing point. But if Western Europe shares but little in 
the productions that grace the zone of the Palms; the island of Teneriffe, placed under the 
parallel of Egypt, of {Southern Persia, and of Florida, glows with almost all the vegetable 
glories which enhance the majesty of Equatorial Regions. Among its indigenous plants, 
however, the trees with pinnated foliage, and the arborescent Gratnineu*, do not appear; nor 
has any species of the numerous family of Sensitive Plants migrated so far as the Canury 
Islands. 

The second Zone, that of the T.nurds, includes the wooded portion of Teneriffe: it also 
is the region of the springs, which bubble up in its ever-verdant turf. Splendid fore.-ts 
crown the hills which adjoin the volcano; nmong them are four species of Lmrel, an Oak, 
very similar to Quercus Turneri of Thibet, the Visnei Mocatiera, the Myrica Faya of the 
Azores, »n indigenous Olive ( Ole a e.reelsii), the largest tree in this zone, two specie's of 
Sidcroxylon with beautiful foliage. Arbutus callicarpa, and other evergreen trees of the 
myrtle tribe. Climbers, and an ivy quite different from that of Europe ( Uede.ra ennarien- 
.•>/») twine round the stems of the Laurels, at the foot, of which grow numberless Ferns, of 
which but three species grow so low as in the Vine Region. Everywhere the soil, which 
is covered with mosses and line grass, shines with the blossoms of the golden Cnmpnnuln. 
(('.norm ), of Chrysanthemum pinnatifidum, Mentha canariensis,-and several shrubby kinds 
Von. III. 3 D 
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of Hypericum. Plantations of wild and grafted Chestnuts form a broad hand round the 
region of the springs of water, which is the most verdant and agreeable of all. 

The third Zone, or Region of Firs, begins at an elevation of 5400 feet, and there the last 
groups of Arbutus, of Alyrica Faya, and the fine Heath, which the natives call Texo, dis¬ 
appear. This zone, about 2400 feet in extent, is wholly occupied by a va9t forest of Firs, 
mingled with the Juniperus Cedro of Broussonct. The Firs (Pinus canaricnsis Von Buch) 
(Jiff. 817.) have very long and still' leaves, which often grow in pairs, but more frequently 
three in each sheath. As we had no opportunity of examining the fruit, we are ignorant 
if this species, which has all the habit of the Scotch Fir, is truly distinct from the eighteen 
species of Piuus which are already known in the Old World. A celebrated traveller, w'ho 
has much advanced the cause of science, M. JDe Candolle, considers the Fir of Tcneriffe ns 
alike distinct from Pinus atlantica and P. halcpcnsis. On the slope of the Penk, at, 7200 
feet, we saw the last Firs: on the Cordilleras of New Spain, under the Torrid Zone, the 
Mexican Fir grew at an elevation of 12,000 feet. But whatever tuny be the analogy exist¬ 
ing between dillerent species of the same genus, each requires, for its perfect development, 
a certain degree of temperature and of rarefaction of the atmosphere. 



The fourth and fifth Zones, the Regions of the Retama and the G rami new, occupy nn 
elevation corresponding with the highest and most inaccessible pints of the Pyrenean 
mountains. This is the desert prtion of the island, where masses of pumice-stone, obsi¬ 
dian, and shivered lava, forbid the progress of vegetation. We have already alluded to the 
flowery tufts of alpine Broom (Spiirlium nubiffcnum ), which form so many oases in this 
vast wilderness of ashes. Two herbaceous plnnts, Scrophuloria glabrata and Viola ehei- 
ranthiiolia, rise somewhat higher. Beyond the scanty gruss which is parched up by an 
African sun, Clndonia paschnlis covers the arid soil; and the shepherds often set it on fire, till 
the blaze extends to considerable distances. Towards the summit, of the peak, Urcnolarias 
and other individuals of the I.ichen family are always tending to effect the decompsition 
of the scorified matter. Thus, by an uninterrupted action of organic force, the empire of 
Flora is continually gaining ground on these islands, whose whole structure has been, us it 
were, deranged by volcanic fire. 

It is in the Canary Islands that the Dragon’s-blood tree (Jiff. 818.) appears t,o arrive at its 
highest degree of perfection, and to attain a most astonishing size. “ This gigantic tree,” 
as is observed by AT. de Ilumlxddt, that first of travellers, in iiis Tablcnnx de la Nature, 
when speaking of a very celebrated speimen of the Dragon's-blood tree, “ is now included 
within the precincts of AT. Franchi’s garden, in the small town of Orotava, one of the most 
delicious spts in the world. In 1799, when we climbed the Peak of Teneriffe, we found 
that this enormous vegetable was forty-five feet, in circumference, a little above the root. 
Sir George Staunton affirms that, at ten feet, high, its diameter is twelve feet. Tradition 
relates that this particular Dracaena was venerated by the Guanchos, as the Elm of Ephesus 
was by the Greeks; and that in a. d. 1400 it was as large and as hollow as it is now. The 
gigantic Dragon’s-blood tree, which 1 saw in the Canaries, was sixteen feet in diameter, and, 
enjoying a prptual youth, was loaded with flowers and fruit. When the MM. Bethon- 
conrt, French adventurers, conquered the Fortunate Islands, in the fifteenth century, the 
Dracaena of Orotava, as sacred in the eyes of the natives as the Olive tree that grew in the 
citadel of Athens, was of colossal dimensions, as it is now. In the Torrid Zone, a forest 
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or Oa-salpinia anil Hymentna is perhaps the monument of 1000 years. As the growth of 
the Dragon tree is extremely slow, wo may he sure that the Orotava tree is extremely 
old. Doubtless this tree and the Baobab are the oldest inhabitants of our planet. It is sin¬ 
gular that the Dragon’s-blood tree has been cultivated in the Canaries, Madeira, and the 
isles of Porto Sun to, from the remotest antiquity, though originally derived from India. 
This feet contradicts the assertion of those who represent the Guanchos as a race of men 
of the Atlantic, who were completely insulated, and had no intercourse with the people of 
Asia and Africa.” 

The trunk of the Dracama Draco cleaves open in many parts, and distils, at the time of 
the summer solstice, a fluid, which condenses into red tears, soft at first, afterwards hard 
and friable: this is the true DragouVblood of the shops, and must not be confounded, though 
dry, friable, blood-red, and inflammable, with other resinous substances known under the 
same name, and derived, the one from a species of Calamus ( Rotang ), and the other from a 
Pterocarpus. To the Dragon’s-blood are attributed astringent, dedicatory, and incrassoting 
virtues. It is administered internally for dysentery, htemorrhage, violent bowel complaints, 
and inward ulcers; and externally, to dry up running sores, to heal wounds, and to strengthen 
the gums. The painters make use of it, in the red varnish witli which they colour the 
Chinese boxes and chests. 

Our observations upon the vegetation of the coast itself, of Western Africa, must be very 
brief and chiefly confined to the Tropics; while tor a more full account we must refer to a 
learned paper, by Dr. Robert Brown, given in the Appendix to Tuckcy’s Voyage to the 
Congo, and content ourselves with little more than a few extracts from that paper, on a 
comparison of the vegetation along the line of the Congo, with that of other parts of the 
West Coast of Equinoctial Africa. 

Tt. uppeurs that from the river Senegal, in about. 10° N. Iat, to the Congo, which is in 
upwards of (i° S. lut.., there is a remarkable uniformity of vegetation, not only ns to princi¬ 
pal orders and genera, but even, t.o a considerable extent, in the species of which it consists. 
More than one-third part of the plants from the Congo have! been observed previously on 

various ports of the coast. Many of the trees, 
the Palms, and several other remarkable plants, 
which characterise the landscape, as Adansonia, 
Bombux pentandniin, Elais guineensis, Raphia 
vinifera, and Paudanus Candelabrum (Jig. 819.) 
appear to be very general along the whole extent 
of coast. Sterculia acuminata, the seed of which 
is the Cola, mentioned in the earliest accounts of 
Congo, exists, and is equally valued, in Guinea 
and Sierra Leone, and, what is remarkable, it 
boars the same name throughout the West Coast. 
The Ordeal Tree, called, by Professor Smith, 
Cassa, and by Captain Tuckey, erroneously, a 
Cassia, if not. absolutely the same plant as the 
Red Water Tree of Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast, belongs at least to the same genus. A spe¬ 
cies of the Cream Fruit, remarkable in affording 
a wholesome and pleasant saccharine fluid, used 
liy the natives of Sierra l<oone to quench their 
thirst, though belonging to that generally delete¬ 
rious family the Apocynen-, was also met with. 
The Sarcocephalus of Afzelius, which is probably 
what he has noticed under the name of the Coun¬ 
try-fig of Sierra Leone, was found on the banks 
of the Congo. Annua senegalensis, whose fruit, 
though smaller than that, of the cultivated species, is said to have a flavour superior to them 
all, appears to be n general plant along the whole extent of coast; and Chrysobalanus 
Icaoo, or a nearly allied species, is equally common from Senegal to Congo. 

Wo may here introduce a few remarks on the Esculent Plants of the Congo; the culti¬ 
vated, as well as the indigenous species, being very similar throughout the West Coast. On 
the banks of the river, the principal articles of vegetable food were the Indian Corn, or 
Maize (Zra Mays), Cassava, both sweet and bitter ( Jatropha Manihot), two kinds of Pulse 
extensively cultivated; the Cytisus Cajan, and a Phnseolus (!), with Ground Nuts (Arachis 
hypogtea). The most valuable fruits are Plantains (Musa sapientum), the Pnpaw (Carira 
Papaya), Pumpkins (Cncurbita Pepo), Limes and Oranges, Pine Apples, the Common 
Tamarind, and Safii, a fruit the size of a small plum, which was not seen ripe. One of the 
most important plants, not only of the Congo, but of the whole extent of coast, is Elais 
guineensis (fig. 820.), or the Oil-Palm, which also affords the best Palm Wine. Wine is 
likewise obtained from two other Palms, Raphia vinifera (?) and a Corypha (!). Among the 
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other alimentary plants, of less importance, or imperfectly known, are the Shrubby llolcus, 
the common Yam, only seen near Cooloo; anil another Dioscera, found wild only, and very 
inferior to the Yam, requiring, it is said, four days’ boiling to free it from its pernicious 
qualities. On Mr. Jjockhnrt’s authority, two kinds of Sugar Canes and Cabbages were seen 
sparingly; Capsicum and Tobacco are generally cultivated, and in the herbarium is a speci¬ 
men of Malaghelta Pepper. A second kind of Ground Nut or Pea ((•lycinr. s abler rune a /) 
which is extensively grown at Madagascar, also appeared. A species of Ximenia (X. ameri- 
cana ?) was likewise thund; the fruit yellow, the size of a plum, nnd acid, but not unpleasant, 
in the higher parts of the river, where it is generally planted. An Antidesma, perhaps 
like that mentioned by Alzclius, as having a fruit of the same size and taste as a currant, is 
also in the herbarium. 

It is particularly deserving of notice that most of the above plants, enumerated ns cultivated 
on the Congo, and especially the important species, have probably been introduced, and do 
not even belong to the continent of Africa. Thus Maize, Manioc, or Cassava, and Pine 
Apples, have been brought from America, as also, |>erhaps, Papaw, Capsicum, and Tobacco; 
while the i la main, or Plantain, the Lime, the Orange, the Tamarind, nnd the Sugar-Cane, 
may be considered as of Asiatic origin. 



EIu'ik Guinocnjifl. 



SarcocephulU!i Eacukiitua. 


fn connection with these observations of Mr. Brown’s, we may hero introduce a list of 
the Edible Fruits of Sierra Leone, drawn tip by Joseph Sabine, Esq., from the Journal and 
Notes of Mr. George Don, who was charged by the Horticultural Society of London to collect 
the useful vegetables of that most interesting country. 

The Peach of the Negroes ( Sarcocephnlns esculentus ) (Jiff. 821.) is a large, fleshy, and 
solid fruit, hard and eatable throughout, ami full of small seeds, not much unlike a strawberry 
in flavour nnd consistence. The tree grows plentifully throughout the colony of Sierra Leone, 
10 to 15 feet high; the leaves are large and elliptical, the flowers pink, produced in globu¬ 
lar heads, and seated on a receptacle which afterwards becomes the fruit. The Anona 
senegalensis, or African Custard Apple, of which the fruit, is not much larger than n pigeon’s 
egg, and with the same or a superior flavour to the rest of the species. The Alonkey-bread 
(Adansonia tliffiluta ) is much used by the negroes: its fruit, which is of considerable size, 
and of an oblong shape, is full of seeds, and tastes like gingerbread, with a pleasant acid 
flavour. The lyicust Tree of Sierra Leone (Jaffa bifftnbom') is a beautiful tree when in 
blossom, covered with compact biglobular heads of fine vermilion-coloured flowers; which 
are succeeded by compact bunches of pods, containing a yellow farinaceous substance, of 
which the natives are very lbnd. It is mentioned by Park as affording an agreeable and 
nutritive food. The Country Cherry is rare, growing on the mountains, and bearing a small 
oval reddish fruit, somewhat like a Plum in flavour, and produced in clusters on the topmost 
branches. Anisophyllea laurina, the Monkey Apple, is a fruit of tin; size of a pigeon's egg, 
red on one side and yellow on the other, with a flavour between the nectarine and plum. 
Country Grapes are the produce of Vitis coesia: they are bluck, austere, and acid, chiefly 
eaten by the negroes. Country Currants resemble elderberries, and are found plentifully 
on the mountains. The shrub (Finis JJrassii ) which bears the Large Fig, grows about the 
colony : the fruit would he very pleasant, if the ants did not generally get in and spoil it; 
and the same may be said of a smaller fig, that bears abundantly, und is the size of a hazel 
nut. Afzelius speaks of Wild Guavas (Psidinm pyrifernrn) as natives of this country, and 
Mr. Don saw and tasted the fruit, but he could not exactly identify the plnnt with the West 
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Indian Guava. Tim I log Plum is the fruit of 8 pond ins Myrolmlanus; it is well tasted, and 
sharper than the plum of our gardens, but the stone forms half the bulk of the fruit. The 
Gray Plum tree (Parinarium excelsum) is more valuable for its compact and durable wood 
than for the fruit, which, though large and abundant, is dry and farinaceous, with a very 
large stone: on allied species, P. macruphyllurn, is called by the colonists Gingerbread Plum. 
Of lour other fruits called Plums, the Small Pigeon Plum (Chrysobulanus elliptic.us), the 
Yellow Pigeon Plum (C. luleus ), the Black Plum (Vitex umbrosa), and the Sugar Plum, 
it may be said that the first three, though good, are inferior to the latter, which is sold in 
large quantities in Sierra Leone, and is one of the very best fruits in the colony. The tree 
is very handsome, sixty feet, high, and bears many fruits of the size of a bullacc: at ten feet 
from the ground, the stem throws out roots like a mangrove or Puudunus, but. its botanical 
affinities are not known. From the fruit of the Sweet Pishamin (('arpodinis dnlr.is), a 
quantity of sweet milky juice exudes, the pulp is also pleasant, and sweet: the Sour Pisha- 
rnin (C. aciilus ) though sharp, acid, and rather bitter, is much relished by the natives. The 
Alummcc Apple (Ufammua ajricana) is a lofty tree, with useful wood and a very large fruit. 
The Butter and Tallow Tree (Pentadcsma bnlyraeea) abounds in a yellow greasy juice, to 
which it owes its name, and which is given out plentifully when the fruit is cut; this is 
mixed by the natives with their food, on account of its turpentine flavour, which renders it 
disagreeable to the European settlers. Two kinds of Star Apple (dtrysopliylhim macro- 
phyllum and (!. nbovatum ) are very inferior to the West Indian Star Apple (C. Cainilo). 
Tonsella pyriformis bears a rich and sweet fruit like a bergamot pear. There is a tree called 
Pomegranate, said to be excellent: but having no affinity to Punica. The seeds of Sterculia 
acuminata are called Cola by the negroes, who hold them in great esteem, as possessing the 
same virtues ns Peruvian bark. They are like liorsechostnuts, anil produced in pods, which 
grow two to five together. A somewhat similar seed, named Tola, is used in the same way. 
Velvet Tamarinds, the fruit of Codariutn acutifolium, are produced in beautifully black 
velvety pods, and possess an agreeably acid taste, while Brown Tamarinds differ little except 
in the colour and larger size of the pod. Pine Apples (Jig. 822.) both grow wild and are 

cultivated by the natives: they abound in the woods, so as 
to obstruct the passuge through them in every direction, 
shooting most vigorously, and yielding fruit abundantly. 
The profusion in which these plants are seen, even in 
unfrequented spots, sanctions the common opinion of the 
colonists, that they are indigenous to the soil; contrary 
to the doctrine of scientific botanists, who maintain that 
Pine Apples have been carried from America into Africa 
and Asia; yet it is remarkable how such an exotic can 
have assumed all the characters of a native, and even 
s|X»rt.ed into varieties, strikingly different from the appear¬ 
ance of the plant in the country of which it is supposed 
to be the original inhabitant. Two kinds only, the Black 
and White, are grown at Sierra I.eone: though not so 
large as those cultivated in England, the flavour is su¬ 
perior. The wild varieties arc? innumerable; and a very 
pleasant kind of wine? is made in the colony from the 
juice. Besides the fruits already mentioned ns found, 
wild near Sierra Leone, the following are cultivated: Plantains {Musa sapientum). 
Bananas (.If. paradisiara) ; the Cocoa Nuts are still rare, and Papaws (Carira Papaya ) 
are only seen near the settlers’ houses. Oranges are abundant, and have now grown wild: 
Lemons nre rare, lmt Limes plentiful. Cashew Nuts have been cultivated in large quan¬ 
tities of late: Rose? Apples (Eugenia Jumbos'), and Tamarinds from the? West Indies, lxivc 
Apples (Solatium Lycopersieon), Melons, Water-Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, &c. of many 
kinds and qualities; among the Melons, some which having the smell of Musk are culled 
Musk Melons. Two sorts of Capsicum are grown, and do not appear to be natives of the 
country. 

The Baobab, or Monkey Bread, above mentioned (Adansonia digitata), may lie deemed 
one of the most valuable productions of Western Africa. It is likewise said to be found in 
Egypt and Abyssinia, and is cultivated in many of the warmer parts of the world. There 
seems to lie no question that it is the largest known tree; its trunk lieing sometimes no less 
than thirty feet, in diameter. Many interesting particulars of this tree are given in Adan- 
son s account of his visit to Senegal, especially respecting its size and great age, whence it 
has been called nrbre de mille ans. The height, of its trunk by no means corresponds with 
the thickness which it attains, according to Ailanson’s calculations, which go to prove that 
its successive growth from one year old, when its diameter is one inch, und its height five 
inches, to 30 years old, when the diameter has attained to two feet, while the height is but 
22 feet; and so on, till, at 1000 years old, the Bnobub is 14 feet broad, and 58 feet high; and 
at 5000 years, the growth laterally has so outstripped its perpendicular progress, that the 
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trunk will lie 30 feet in diameter, and only 73 feet in height.. Wc must confess that the 
disproportion is truly enormous. The roots, again, are of n most extraordinary length; so 
that, in a tree with a stem 77 feet round, the main branch or tap root, measures 110 feet in 
length. A figure of the whole tree may be seen in a beautiful vignette (p. 141.) of I<ord 
Macartney’s Embassy to China, drawn from a fine specimen in one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands. The foliage there, indued, is not so abundant as to conceal the vast proportion of 
the trunk; but it often happens that the profusion of leaves and of drooping boughs almost 
hide the stem, and the whole forms a hemispherical mass of verdure, 140 to 150 feet in 
diameter, and 00 to 70 feet high. The wood is pale-coloured, light, and soft, so that in 
Abyssinia, the wild bees perforate it, and lodge their honey in the hollow, which honey is 
considered the best in the country. The negroes on the western coast, again, apply these 
trunks to a very cxtraonl inary purpose. The tree is liable to be attacked by a fungus, 
which, vegetating in the woody |xirt, without changing the colour or appearance, destroys 
life, and renders the part so attacked as soli as the pith of trees in general. Such trunks 
are then hollowed into chambers, and within them are suspended the dead bodies of those 
to whom are refused the honour of burial. There they become mummies, perfectly dry and 
well preserved, without further preparation or embalming, and are known by the name of 
Guiriots. The Baobab, like all plants of the same Order ( Malvaceae ) is emollient and 
mucilaginous. The pulverised leaves constitute Into, a favourite article with the natives, 
which they mix with their daily food, to diminish excessive perspiration, and which is even 
used by Europeans in fevers, diarrlums, &c. The fruit is perhaps the most useful part of 
this tree; its pulp id acid and agreeable, and the juice expressed from it, mixed with sugar, 
constitutes a drink that is deemed a specific in putrid and pestilential fevers. Owing to 
these circumstances, the fruit forms an article of commerce. Bowdich mentions that it 
possesses such an agreeable flavour, and is so abundant, that it constitutes a principal article 
of food with the natives, who season many of their dishes with it, especially their com 
gruel. The Mnndingoes convey it to the eastern and southern districts of Africa, and 
through the medium of the Arabs, it reaches Morocco, and even Egypt.. If the fruit be 
injured, it is burned, the ashes being mixed with rancid palm oil, and serving for soap. The 
flowers are large, white, and handsome, and on their first expansion, bear some resemblance, 
in their snowy petals and violet mass of stamens, to the Whitt; I’oppy ( Pnpavrr smnniferuvi). 
Both the flowers and fruit are pendent. The Baobab tree loses its leaves before tin; periodi¬ 
cal rains come on. 

The Arachis hypogn;a {Jig. 823.) deserves notice 
on account of the singular economy of its fruits. Tt 
belongs to the very few plants which mature their 
seeds under ground; the flower-stalk, after the blos¬ 
som has withered, bending downwards, and burying 
the germen in the soil, where it soon incrensos in 
bulk, and perfectly ripens. The fruit is a pod, con¬ 
taining one or two seeds, the size of small nuts, with 
a flavour of almonds; the natives of several countries 
eat them, either boiled or fried, and make very pleas 
ant confections of them, the taste resembling choco¬ 
late. A valuable oil is also extracted from tin; seeds 
of the Arachis, alike useful in food and for supplying 
lamps, as it never turns rancid. Many attempts have been made to naturalise this plant, in 
Europe; but the climate is too cold for it everywhere north of the southern coast, of France. 

Subsect. 3.— Zoology. 

Our remarks on the /.oology of this portion of Africa must be chiefly confined to Sene¬ 
gal, the neighbouring coasts of' Guinea, ami the colony of Sierra l,eonc: these, in short, 
are the only districts hitherto visited by naturalists, whoso researches, moreover, have been 
but slight, and confined to the districts immediately surrounding the European factories. 
Yet, whatever may lie the nature of the interior zoology, that of the coast is strikingly dis¬ 
tinguished from Northern Africa. A rich vegetable soil, and a luxuriance of foliage, are 
here not uncommon; heavy rains are perpetually nourishing the earth, and animal life is 
multiplied under a variety of new and striking forms, totally unknown in the arid arid sandy 
deserts of Northern Africa. Wo may thus safely consider the Great Desert as a natural 
demarcation between the zoology of the two regions; but under what degree of latitude 
wc may fix the commencement of the southern zoological range, it is impossible to guess. 
The whole extent of this side of the continent, from Sierra Leone to the great Orange 
River, has never even been visited by a naturalist, and its productions arc absolutely 
unknown. 

In the following lists are enumerated the chief quadrupeds of Western Africa, arranged 
under those countries where they have been particularly observed:— 
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Senegal- 

Cercopitlierus ruber. Hwl Monkey. 
Crrcopithn'iw aabunttt. (*rt*«*n Monkey. 
M^KTulorai.T fn»ni. t'nliacenns Hat. 

Tapho/ouj* •rncffilemix. Senegal Hat 
Oryx brvmtica .S'm. Sennpil Oryx. 

(■a7i‘lla Duma Sm. Swift Antrim*. 
I'raKeUphua acripta. Hartitusied Antelope. 

Guinea. 

Cerropithrcin nirtitaux. IVhitc^nnaed Monkey. 
Crrropitliccua pH.nirwta. Vaulting Monkey. 


OrrnpitheriiN <liana. Palatine Monkey. 
Cormcrt)ttt fiillgincKU*. Smoky Monkoy. 
Cercocelnw arthiopa. Ethiopian Monkey. 
C-yaiKiceplialuit fiapio. Guinea li.it»uu. 

Papin MoniKUi. Mandrill. 
l*apio ayhicola. Wood Ilattoon. 

Cania cancrivonw. Cnib-eatiuj? Wolf. 

Sierra Leone and Congo. 

Simia troglodyte*. (Iiimoan/cc. 

Coinbox pnlyrmiios. Full-liottoni Monkey. 
Gazclla mytelfipea 8m. Hnnd footed Antelope. 


Antllope redunca. Na*or Antelope, 
('eptialophua aylvicuHrix Sin. Huili Antelojw:. 
Cephalophiw qiiadriaeopa. Sm. Four-tufted 
Antelo|Mt. 

Opha tophus merger**. Diteker Antelope. 

( Vptialophiu Gnifiiiiii. Guinea Antelope. 
Ojilialuphus Maxwcllii. Sm. Maxwell's An¬ 
telope. 

Ccplntlophua Philaiitomlia. Sm. Sierra Leone 
Antelope. 

TrufsJophui phalerata. Sm. Ribf»nd Antelope. 


The most interesting quadrupeds of Senegal appear to be the Red Monkey, the Green 
Monkey, and the two Antelopes named Dama and Scripta. Of the former, M. Adanson lias 
left us some interesting details. 

The Red Monkey is a pretty animal, but capricious, mischievous, and little susceptible of 
attachment. Our author gives an interesting account of their curiosity. During his 
aquatic excursion, they descended from the tops of the trees to the extremity of the 
branches, earnestly noticing, and apparently much amused by, the boats passing up the 
river. After a time they took courage, and began to pelt the travellers with pieces of wood, 
thus provoking a most unequal contest. Upon being fired upon, they uttered the most 
frightful cries, and, although many were killed, the survivors returned to the contest with 
redoubled courage, and with a most determined spirit: some Hung stones at their adver¬ 
saries, while others even collected their own excrements for the same purpose. 

The Green Monkey (Jig. BUI.) is so named from the upper parts being of a greenish- 
H 24 yellow colour: the lower are grayish; and the tail is 

terminated by a long pencil of yellow hairs; the face, 
ears, and hands being black. Adanson found this species 
m in immense numbers. They remain on the trees in 

a large troops, and preserve the most profound silence, 

W even when they are wounded. lie did uot at first 

§ jl r m notice them, from the similarity of their colour to that 

I of the foliage, until they suddenly began flinging at 

V him pieces of the dead branches; and although lie kill- 

— ed twenty-three of them in less than an hour, they did 

Green Monkey. not appear in the least frightened by the discharge of 

his guns. In confinement, it is stated by M. Cuvier to 
he remarkably beautiful and gentle; fond of being caressed by those it knows, and seldom 
exhibiting any malicious propensity: when fully contented, it expresses satisfaction by a 
peculiar gentle grunt, which may he compared to the syllable gran. 

'The Dama Antelope was first described by Buffon, from a skin brought home by Adanson 
fruin Senegal; this so closely resembles the species so named by M. Riippell, and found by 
him in the deserts of Nubia, that they are probably one and the same. 

The Harnessed Antelope (.fig. Ki5.) is a most beautiful animal, first noticed by Adanson 
„ ijr by the native name of ilerib. It is about the size of a fallow 

deer: the ground colour of a bright bay, blit marked with 
jgfl stripes in various directions, and with such regularity as to 
give the idea that a harness, of some white material, was 
thrown over its body. It has been thought to extend from 
Hw Senegal to Catti-aria; but Mr. Burchell’s observations do not 

confirm this idea. Another species, closely resembling this, 
9 wraOSMlESn is named by Major Smith the Ribbed Antelope (A. phalvrata ): 

ggjpfpK#™ it inhabits the barren plains above tiic great, falls of the Zaire, 

W \ if or Congo; where it was first observed by Professor Smith. 

-- ll The quadrupeds of Guinea and Congo must be far morn 

. numerous iu species than what would appear from our list, hut 
Hamcimiii Antelope. the climate is too deadly to the European constitution to per¬ 

mit the researches of science; while the notices given by ordinary travellers only lead to 
error. These regions present, indeed, a singular feature in geographic zoology, since we 

find within it the least developed races of mankind, and 
those animals most approaching to his conformation. The 
damp and impenetrable forests give shelter to innumer¬ 
able Monkeys; and large Baboons, of the most gro¬ 
tesque but repulsive forms, are common in this part of 
Africa. 

The Papiou, or Common Baboon (Jig■ B20.), abun- 
_ dant on the coast of Guinea, is of a yellowish green, 
verging more or less to brown: the visage black, and 
f , „ . tlie tail long. It varies in size according to age: when 

i ° n a ou “‘ adult., it. is a most ferocious and disgusting animal. From 

the same country comes the Mandrill Baboon (Simia Mniman J.in.), of an olive colour: 
its chin has n small yellow beard, and the cheeks are naked, blue, and furrowed. In the adult 
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maleB, the none grown red, and the end is sometimes of a bright scarlet, while the buttocks 
are of a beautiful violet. M. Cuvier well remarks that it is impossible to conceive an animal 
more extraordinary and more hideous. It very nearly attains the height of man, and is looked 
upon by the upgroes with great fear. 

But the Chimpanzee, ol' all the Apes yet discovered, is that which makes the nearest 
approximation to the human form. The most extravagant accounts of this animal are given 
in the narratives of the old voyagers; and although its distinction from the Orang-Otung of 
India is now established, its history, in other respects, is still shrouded in great obscurity. 

It was designated by Linnieus as a variety of the human species, under the name of Homo 
troglodyte *. The Chimpanzee appears to have an affinity, if not identity, with the large 
African apes so often mentioned by travellers, or to the Burris, or great Wild Man of the 
African woods : but the few specimens that have yet reached Europe have been young. In 
the adult state its size is said to exceed that of the Orang-Otang, and to exhibit the same 
docility, subinissiveness, and gentleness. It appears confined to intertropical Africa, and is 
heard of more especially in Congo. The Perruquo or Full-bottom Monkey ( Colobus polyco¬ 
max Gcof.) appears more restricted to the forests of Sierra Isione and Guinea; it is thus 
named from the neck being furnished with a variegated mane of long hair, fancifully com¬ 
pared to a full-l>ottorn wig, hut truly representing the Lion in its own family. 

Several of the Antelopes are very elegunt, but wo must content ourselves with shortly 
noticing two. 

The Bush Antelopes (A. sylvicultrix) (Jig . 827.) is called, by the colonists of Sierra fssone, 

the Bush Goat: it is of a considerable size, ami measures 
live feet in length: it is found on the bushy acclivities of 
the open mountains, quitting the covers about sunrise to 
feed, when it is shot by sportsmen; the venison being 
excellent; it is not so fleet as other antelopes. 

The Decker Antelope (A. morgens) is remarkable for 
its great timidity, being alarmed at the least unusual noise, 
and concealing itself on hearing thunder. It lives solitary 
or in pairs: its peculiar name originates from its singular 
habit of rising upon the hind legs to look round, making 
a. blowing noise with its nostrils, and then stooping and 
flying under cover of the vegetation, to stand and rise up 
again. Another species, the Dodger Antelope of Major 
Smith, also from Western Africa, appears to resemble this very much. 

The ] Mount in, or San Cow (Han at us senegalensis ), an amphibious quadruped of great 
dimensions, occasionally frequents the mouth of the Senegal. It is essentially herbivorous, 
and of a mild ami inoffensive character. Adansoti describes it as full eight feet long, having 
some resemblance to a seal: four nails are at the edge of the fins, and the tail is horizontally 
flat; the eyes very small, ami the ears not visible. The negroes call it. Cercou. 

To enumerate the variety of Birds inhabiting this richly-wooded portion of Africa would 
be hopeless, while a list of all the species would little interest the general reader: we must, 
therefore, merely notice the more curious or tho more beautiful species. 

The Rapacious Birds are few. It appears singular that, only one species of Vulture is yet 
known to inhabit Western Africa; where their services, in removing putrid animal matter, 
might be supposed so necessary. This is the Angola Vulture of I.iiham, which is probably 
the same with the Vultur |>ercnopt.eriiH of Egypt and Southern Europe; although Jjatlmm’s 
name has recently been erroneously applied, in an English translation of Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, to a totally different bird. 

The Crowned Engle of Guinea (F. coronatns) (Jig. 828.) is not more than two feet in 
length, or one-third the size of the larger European eagles: it is only occasionally seen on 
the Gold (’oast, and is remarkable for a crest over each eye, while the legs are clothed with 
feathers to the toes. The Senegal Fishing Eagle feeds almost entirely upon fish, in the 
manner of the Osprey. Five other falcons, peculiar to this country, have only recently been 
noticed; a proof how little we are acquainted with the ornithological riches of Western 
Africa. The Gray-necked Shrike (Muluconotuts olivaceits Sw.), the Barbary Shrike ( Mala - 
conotus bartiarus Sw.), and two or three other species of the same group, equally conspicu¬ 
ous for the richness of their plumage, occur in Senegal, and, probably, also in the neigh¬ 
bouring state's. 

The beautifully coloured Sunbirds (Cinnyrultc Sw.) are met with in great numbers, sip¬ 
ping the nectar from the odoriferous blossoms. The Senegal, the Long-tailed, anil the 
Chalybeate, are three species of exquisite beauty; and not larger in size than many of the 
American humming-birds. Here likewise are seen numerous flocks of golden-coloured 
Orioles of different species. Migratory Rollers, decked with the brightest tints of azure, 
purple, and green, occur in large flocks; with crested Hoopoes, anil beautiful Bee-eaters. 
Many other tribes, interesting both to the common observer and to the scientific naturalist, 
might be mentioned. The water birds are but imperfectly known. 
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The Gallinaceous Birds, so numerous in India, and even in America, under the sumo 
parallels of latitude, are here very few. Some of the partridges, loosely mentioned by 
travellers, are probably of that particular race called Sand Grouse, found only in the hot 
latitudes of the Old World ((f. Pterodes T.), while the rest cannot. Ik? referred to their true 
species. The only gallinaceous birds of any size, peculiar to tropical Africa, are the Guinea 
Fowl. Of these, the most common species (Numula mcleagris') has long been domesticated 
in Europe. In a wild state, these birds associate in numerous flocks of 200 or 300 each: 
they chiefly frecpient marshes and morasses, where they seek for worms, insects, and seeds. 
During the night they perch on high places, and are well known as restless and clamorous 
birds. 



Ciownud Enisle. Duntain-cuter. 


I song-shafted Goataucker. 

Four of the most remarkable land birds still remain to be noticed; namely, the Plantain* 
cater the Touracco, the Beef-eater, and the Long-shafted Goatsucker of Sierra Leone. 

The Plantain-Eater (Musophuga violacra ) {Jiff. 829.) according to M. Isert, its first dis¬ 
coverer, is found on the plains bordering the rivers of Acrn in Guinea, footling principally on 
the fruit of the plaintain. M. Isert remarks, it is so very rare, that, with every pains, he 
could only procure one specimen. Two magnificent examples, however, of this most elegant 
bird are now before ns. They are as large as ordinary-sized pigeons, but with the tail much 
longer: the whole plumage is of a deep black, highly glossed with bluish purple; but, the 
quill-fcat.hcrs, when opened, are then seen to be of the deepest and richest lilac, reflecting 
violet; the feathers of the head are of the same colour, and so short and soft as to resemble 
velvet; the bill is orange, mixed with red; its substance very thick, and elevated in front 
like a helmet. Another species, the variegated Plantain-eater, is also found in Senegal, but 
its plumage is plain. 

The Touracco, or Web-crest, of Senegal, is of the same natural family; rather smaller 
in size, but living equally and exclusively upon l’rnits: the wings are also of a crimson lilac, 
but the rest of the body is green. On the head is a compressed and erect crest of thin and 
delicate feathers. It lives in the deepest forests, and perches only on the loftiest trees. 

The Beef-eater (linphuffo afriraua L.) receives its name from its habit, of alighting on 
the hacks of cattle, and picking from their hides the troublesome insects by which they are 
infested, climbing round their bodies, much in the same way as the creepers or woodpeckers 
do on trees: this is rendered apparent by the formation of their claws nnd tail, both ot* which 
are of the scansorial structure; the bill also is very thick. The bird is not so large as a 
thrush, and is plainly coloured: another species is said to inhabit Abyssinia. 

The Long-shafted Goatsucker (C. nmeroiiiptems) (Jiff. 8510.) is peculiar to Sierra Leone. 
It is varied with brown, yellowish, and black, mneh like the European species, yet it is 
smaller; its most remarkable character is a very long single feather, issuing from the wing 
covers, measuring near twenty inches, the shaft of which is only expanded into a broad web 
at the end. We arc? totally ignorant of the peculiar use which nature has, no doubt, designed 
for this extraordinary appenduge. 

The rivers and coasts abound with many fish, beautiful in their colours or nutritious for 
food; while the swarms of alligators, serpents, and other reptiles, need not be enumerated. 
Many of these, however, are not only harmless, but highly beneficial. Mr. Smeathman, who 
lived many years on the African coast, observes that the snakes get into the thatch of the 
houses in pursuit of the rats and cockroaches; the former being very harmless, and the two 
latter destructive. The patient negroes, it seems, no less than the rational traveller, are not 
without consolation amidst, this heterogeneous crowd of inmate*. Thev see with pleasure 
Vol. III. i; 
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the spiders always upon the watch for wasps and cockroaches; the last of which are intolera¬ 
ble. The lizards, again, attack all sorts of insects; the large Tarantula, as it is called, not 
excepted. The lizards not unfrcquently fall a prey to the fowls, as the rats do to thu snakes. 
The land-crabs are frequently enclosed (as in the West Indies) in a small yard, and ted with 
vegetables, upon which they fatten exceedingly; and, when stewed, become delicious eating. 
Thus, as our traveller observes, cither lizards, rats, snakes, or land-crabs occasionally serve 
as delicious repasts to the improvident inhabitants, who thus “ thrive under evil. 

The Insects are innumerable, but we must refer the scientific reader to the third volume 
of Drury’s Illustrations, which is almost entirely devoted to the Western African insects dis¬ 
covered by Smeathman. We shall, however, repeat the more general observations of this 
truly scientific observer, more jiarticularly as they are highly interesting, and appear to be 
very little known. The whole of tropical Africa, says Mr. Smeathman, is one immense 
forest, except where the sandy plains are too unsettled to allord a proper footing for vege¬ 
tation. Whenever a plantation is to be made, the trees are cut down and burned, to fertili.su 
the ground: the people never sow two years together on the same spot; but sutler the trees 
to grow again, for two or three years, by way of fallow, before they attempt to get another 
crop. It is these spots, called recent plantations, which afford an amazing variety of insects; 
in the second and third year, they become impassable to human feet. 

There nre a variety of edible insects, which, Mr. Smeathman atlirms, supply a wholesome, 
if not a delicious food. Thu larva’ or caterpillars of all the beetles that feed upon decayed 
wood nre rich and delicate eating, so that every forest affords the traveller plenty of whole¬ 
some nourishment, did he know where to search for it. Of this kind arc; the Termites, or 
white ants, subsequently described; and even the locusts in general are not only wholesome, 
bu< palatable to many. The children in Africa, at the proper season, arc busily employed in 
digging out of the ground the females of a particular sort of cricket, which nre then full of 
eggs, and so enclosed in a bag, as to resemble part of the roc of a large fish: these, when 
ronsted, are deemed very delicate 1 <kxL 

The number of locusts and Cicadas is everywhere striking; but. in the sandy plains 
thinly covered with grass their numbers are immensely greater; their chirping is intolerable; 
and they are seen of various kinds, sizes, and colours, skipping or flitting about in all direc¬ 
tions at every step of the traveller. 

The myriads of Ants, which swarm in tropical Africa, can scarcely lie conceived by those 
who have never visited hot climates. The.y are of numerous species, but. nil seem intent on 
removing from the face of the earth every animal or vegetable substance no longer necessary 
or useful. Like the destroying angel, they walk steadily forward in the line ordained them, 
and spare neither magnitude nor beauty, neither the living nor the dead. One species, which 
seems at times to have no lived habitation, ranges about in vast armies: being armed with 
very strong jaws, they attack whatever animal impedes their progress, and there is no escape 
but by immediate flight, or instant retreat, to the winter. The inhabitants of the negro vil¬ 
lages, as Mr. Smeathman lias hirnself witnessed, are frequently obliged to abandon their 
dwellings, taking with them their children, &c., and wait until the ants have passed. So 
numerous are these hosts, that a deer, hog, &c. being killed, and left on the ground, in one 
night will have the flesh entirely cleaned from the bones, and made a complete skeleton. 
There are near twenty other species in Western Africa, of different sizes and colours, each 
possessing peculiar habits. Some attack the collections of the botanist, and, in spite of 
weights laid upon his books of drying plants, get in, cut the leaves and flowers to pieces, 
and carry them away. Others attack all sorts of victuals. Mr. Smeathman has had four 
large sugar-dishes emptied in one night, when the least opening was left ; some assail the 
sideboard, and cover every glass that has had wine or punch left in it; nay, innumerable 
multitudes frequently even ascend the tabic, and drown themselves in the very bowls and 
vessels before you. (Pref to Drury’s Insects, vol. iii.) 

The Termites, or White Ants 831.), constitute the most extraordinary feature in the 
natural history of Western Africa. We are entirely indebted to 
y 831 Mr. Smeathman for a knowledge of their wonderful economy; an 

economy, indeed, which nearly exceeds the wisdom and policy of 
the bee, the ant, or the beaver. They build pyramidal or conical 
structures (Jig. 832.), divided into appropriate apartments, maga¬ 
zines for provisions, arched chambers, and galleries of communi¬ 
cation. These are so firmly cemented that they easily bear the 
weight of three or four men; and, on the plains of Senegal, appear 
like the villages of the natives. The destruction they effect is 
® White Anti. wonderfully rapid: they destroy food, furniture, books, clothes, and 

timber of whatever magnitude, leaving merely a thin surface; ftnd 
in a few hours a large beam will be eaten to n mere shell not thicker than writing-paper. 
On emerging from the egg, the insect is in its larva state, furnished with a great, hard head 
and strong toothed jaws, but is destitute of eyes. These are the labourers who, although 
not more than a quarter of an inch long (a), build these edifices, procure provisions for the 
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community, and take charge of the eggs. On changing to the pupa state, they become 
larger and more powerful (6): the head is nearly as big as the body, while the jaws project 

beyond the head; they are very sharp, but without teeth. 
They now become soldiers, and assume higher duties; 
never working themselves, but superintending the la¬ 
bourers ; they act also as guards to defend the common 
habitation from intrusion or violence. When a breach 
is mode in the dwelling, they rush forward and defend 
the entrance with great ferocity; frequently heating 
their jaws against the walls os a signal to the other 
guards, or as encouragement to the labourers; they then 
retire, and are succeeded by the labourers, each with a 
burden of tempered mortar in his mouth, and who dili- 
\vi,ito Ant Nesis. gently set about and repair the injury. One soldier ap¬ 

pears to attend every (»00 or 800 labourers when build¬ 
ing a wall; he takes no active part himself! but frequently makes the noise above mentioned, 
which is constantly answered by a loud hiss from all the attendants, who, at this signal, 
evidently redouble their diligence. The next change brings the pupa*, or soldiers, to their 
perfect state as mule and female winged insects. They then immerge into the air either 
during the night, or on a damp and cloudy day: in a few hours, however, the solar heat 
causes the wings to wither and become dry; the insects then fall to the ground, and are 
eagerly sought after by hosts of birds, lizards, and even by the negroes themselves, who roost 
and eat them. The few which survive this general destruction are collected by the labourers 
and soldiers, who enclose them, by pairs, in apartments made of clay, the entrance to which 
is so narrow that they cannot migrate; but. where they are diligently fed and attended by 
the labourers, whose bodies are small enough to admit an easy entrance. After impregnation, 
the abdomen of the female extends to an enormous size, exceeding the rest of her body 
nearly 2000 times; in which state it is filled with an immense number of eggs, protruded to 
the amount of about 8000 in 24 hours. These nre instantly taken away by the labourers, 
and conveyed to separate chambers; where, after they are hatched, the young are attended 
and provided for till they are able to shift tor themselves, and take their share in the labours 
of the community. ( Smcathman , Phil. Trans., vol. lxxi.) Kuch is the history of one of the 
most extraordinary insects in creation: an insect, insignificant in its size, almost deformed 
in its shape, nnd contemptible in appearance; one, also, to whom Providence has denied the 
power of sight. Yet this little creature evinces more wisdom, prudence, skill, courage, and 
foresight, than those savage races of mankind who tread him in the dust. Truly may we 
exclaim, O God! wonderful are thy works; thy ways arc past finding out! 

_ , Other species of Termites build their nests on trees of an 

a oval form, while that of another (T. anla) is cylindrical, two 
m SJr or three feet high, terminated by a round vaulted dome, and 
It. “ W surrounded by a prominent terrace. 

I'^.ar fijf On the Mollusca and Shell-fish, Adanson is the only author 

V tF -y worth consulting. The Voluta cymbiuru and sciepba, two large 

v °lute shells, the animals of which are carnivorous, appear to 
Xjt/ be in profusion towards Senegal. Cones, olives, and various 

Money Cowry, other predacious races, are no less common; and it is well 

known that Cyprtea inonnta, or money cowry (.Jiff. 833.), passes 
current among the negro tribes as coin, of a very low value. 

Sect. III.— Historical and Political Geography. 

Western Africa cannot be considered as a region within the domnin of history. Whether 
it was known to the Carthaginians or the Romans, and whether their navigators ever passed 
the shores of the desert, is a question which the few though curious documents extant, will 
scarcely ever perhaps enable us with certainty to solve. The Arabian geographers appear 
to have had only u vague and conjectural idea of this region. The coast was entirely 
unknown to Europe during the middle ages; and until the Portuguese, under Prince Henry, 
began their career of discovery, in 1432, it was thought a mighty achievement to pass Cape 
Bojador; but, that obstacle being overcome, the shores of the desert, however uninviting, 
were rapidly traced, and in 1441 a settlement was formed on the island of Arguin. Succes¬ 
sive navigators discovered the Senegal, the Gambia, the Gold Coast, Renin; and, in 1484, 
Diego Cam sailed up the river of Congo. Of all this vast extent of roast, possession was 
taken, according to the usual European pretension, in the name of the king of Portugal. 
Settlements were formed at all the leading points, embassies sent into the interior, anil great 
exertions made to convert the natives to the Catholic religion. Portugal, however, in the 
decline of her power, lost all these territories, and retains only some possessions on the most 
southerly part of the coast. Tn 1043, the Dutch drove her from F,1 Mina, and about the same 
time from all her possessions on the Gold Coast, of which that people now claimed the sole 
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dominion. From this pretension they were forced to recede by the rising naval power of 
the English, who, in 1601, took from them Cape Coast Castle, and, having formed an African 
company, built a number of forts upon the coast, with a view to the tratta in slaves and gold. 
The English, alx>ut the same time, lbrmcd settlements at the mouth of the Gambia, while 
the French established the principal scat of their African power at St. Louis, on the Senegal. 
Both these last settlements weru founded on the belief then prevalent in Euro|>e, that these 
rivers were the embouchures of the Niger, by which a communication might be opened with 
the inmost regions of Al'rica. Spirited attempts were made by the two nations, and particu¬ 
larly the French, to carry this navigation into effect; but various obstacles arrested their 
progress. Park's journey finally proved the limited extent of the two rivers, and ascertained 
the Niger to be a distinct stream, Hewing easterly. The expedition of Lander, which has 
shown the Niger to fall by a succession of estuaries into the Gulf of Benin, promises to give 
a new im{Hirtance to Western Africa, as the quarter whence barks may penetrate into the 
most interior regions of the continent. Allowing for some vicissitudes, originating in their 
wars with each other, the two nations have continued to occupy these several points. Among 
the numerous native states, Also, a continual fermentation prevailed; and little barbarous 
thrones were alternately raised and subverted; but these can rank only as local changes, not 
affecting the general character of the region. 

Suer. IV .—Productive Industry. 

In the arts which minister to subsistence and wealth, all the nations along this coast have 
made some progress. They are decidedly advanced beyond the hunting and even the pas¬ 
toral state, and derive their chief support from a certain species of agriculture. The whole 
coast being situated between the tropics, and generally well watered, is, in most cases, 
capable of yielding an abundance of all the richest treasures of the vegetable kingdom. 
The products are maize, millet, some rice, to which are added yams and potatoes, sugar, 
coffee, cotton. All the objects of culture which enrich the West India islands might be 
raised here with advantage. There are some spices, particularly that called Guinea pepper, 
but none of them possess the high and delicate flavour which distinguishes those produced 
in the Eastern seas and islands. 

These natural advantages are improved by agriculture only in a very limited degree. In 
general, the great mass of the negro territory consists of an immense and impenetrable 
forest. Unless in a very few spots, there is no such thing as property in land, but an ample 
portion lies waste lor any one to clear and cultivate who chooses, and can obtain the per¬ 
mission of the king or head of the village. In general, only a certain extent round each 
village or town is cleared of wood and brought under tillage. Farming does not constitute 
any distinct profession, nor are domestic animals employed to uid the labour of man. For a 
few dnys only at seedtime or harvest, the people of a whole village assemble as to a festival, 
the king at their head, and issue forth to the sound of musical instruments. Each man 
carries a hoe, or little spade, with which he scratches rather than digs the ground, when just 
moistened by the rains; and in this happy climate it is fit to receive the seed after such 
superficial culture. The ground belonging to the king or the public is first worked; and 
then successively the fields of different individuals. The palm tree, a spontaneous produc¬ 
tion, yields a juice or wine, which has an intoxicating quality, and forms one of the greatest 
luxuries of the natives; and its oil is now the chief staple of African commerce. 

Manufacturing industry seems to rank still lower. Cotton iB, indeed, formed into those 
loose robes which are generally worn; but it is mostly of a coarse fabric, and made by the 
females of each family for domestic consumption. Fine cotton cloth is indeed made in 
Africa, but only at a considerable distance in the interior. The smith exercises his trade 
with considerable dexterity, and is an inqiortant personage ns furnishing arms to a warlike 
people; yet he has not acquired the skill requisite to fabricate a gun. The gold, however, 
which is brought from the interior is worked into ornaments which excite the admiration even 
of Europeans. Mats are woven with considerable neatness and skill, being the staple articles 
of furniture, used for sitting and sleeping upon, and also as partitions to the houses. Moore 
oven saw them pass as money. 

Fishing is carried on by the negroes with great activity, and supplies, indeed, almost the 
whole of their animal food. The most delicate species are the Dorado, called by the English, 
Dolphins, and by the Dutch, gold-fish. The Albicore is a fish of extraordinary magnitude, 
often five feet long, and as thick as a man’s Iwdy; but the flesh is not agreeable. They have 
also coil, pilchard, sole, mackerel, and other European species. They go out to fish in 
canoes sometimes forty feet long, cut out from the trunks of their enormous trees, and 
holding from twelve to eighteen men. From 600 to 800 canoes will issue of a morning 
from one of their large towns, row to the distance of two or three leagues, and continue fish¬ 
ing till noon. They practise also most of the known modes of catching fish; with stake- 
nets, with lights during the night, by which the fish are attracted, and then either pierced 
with spears, or taken up in baskets. In their habits, the people on the sea-coast are almost 
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amphibious. They have no modes, however, of salting the fish, which serve only for imme¬ 
diate consumption, and cannot be made an urtielo of export 

Commerce is not actively pursued by the natives of the African coast. Their canoes 
are obviously unfit for maritime traffic on any extensive scale, nor do they send often or far 
into the interior such immense caravans as traverse the whole of Central Africa. In 
general, the natives are content to deal with European vessels, and with merchants from 
the interior. The Barbary caravans seldom arrive on the Gold Coast or other purts of Guinea 
Proper; but they are occasionally seen in the rivers of Benin. From the mouthB of the 
Gambia and Senegal, coffles, or kafilas, are occasionally sent up to some distance inland for 
gold and slaves. 

The slave trade, unfortunately, has ever been the grand staple of the intercourse with 
Europe, if trade it can he called, which is founded on the violation of the rights of humanity, 
and consists in a uniform scries of acts of violence. Sometimes the chiefs may make their 
captives taken in war subservient to this nefarious traffic; but, in general, its victims are 
the product of expeditions undertaken for that express purpose, without even the slightest 
pretence of right. The king, who wishes to replenish Ins treasury by the sale of slaves, 
fixes upon some village either in his own or a neighbouring territory, surrounds it in the 
night, sets fire to it; and the wretched inhabitants, in attempting to escape, are seized, 
and hurried on board a European vessel. Slavery is made also a punishment for offences; 
but this is productive of various disorders; lor not only is the judge strongly biassed against 
the criminal, of whose condemnation he is to reap the benefit, but it has even become a 
trade to entrap men into crimes, in order to acquire the ad vantage of selling them. 
Although the trade has been made illegal to the north of the line, and all vessels engaged 
in it on the coasts so situated are liable to be seized, yet it is still carried on at different 

( joints both on the eastern and western side of the continent to a great extent; and it has 
jeen estimated that not less that 100,000 victims are thus annually carried into slavery in 
the European colonies and American states. 

Although the slave traffic has unhuppily been long the staple of West African trade, 
there are articles of commerce which it hns always produced, and the exportation of which 
might be considerably extended; of these the most. iiri|>ortant is gold, brought down the 
Senegal and Gambia from Bambouk, Manding, and the other mountain districts at the 
head of those rivers. But the most ample store is found in that part of Guinea which, from 
this product, is called the Gold Coast. The greater part is brought from some distance in 
the interior, and from the opposite side of the same mountains. No account is taken of the 
importation of this article; hut in the beginning of the lust century it was estimated by 
Wadstrom at from 200,000/. to 300,000/. in value. That of ivory, or elephants’ teeth, also 
from the interior, is from 10,000/. to 15,000/. The gums are important articles, particularly 
gum Senegal, drawn from vast forests of acacia, which grow in the half desert tracts to the 
north of the river Senegal. Teak wood is an important commodity, to which is added 
several kinds of ornamental and dye woods, particularly that called red or cam wood. But 
of late years, palm oil, from its use in manufactures, and the abundance with which it is 
supplied, has acquired an importance greatly surpassing that of any other article. Sugar, 
cotton, and other grand tropical staples have never been raised for more than native use; 
and it would seem that a complete change must take place in the habits of the people, 
before they will cultivate them to any extent which can produce an exportable surplus. 

Among tin; articles received by the negroes in return, cotton goods are the most exten-. 
sive. Till of late, those of India were greatly preferred; but British manufactures of this 
class are now so much improved, or, at least, made so cheap, t.lmt they have almost driven 
out their Eastern rivals. The export of woollen goods is also very considerable. Brass, iron, 
and steel, are in considerable demand. Guns, gunpowder, brandy, and rum, were largely 
given in exchange for sluves; and for the two former there still exists a great and effective 
demand, dowries, from the Malabar coast, are largely introduced to form the medium of 
circulation through all the negro countries. 

Sect. V .—Civil and Social Slate. 

Of the population of a territory, of which the interior is so little known, and has such 
vague limits, it is difficult to form oven an approximated estimate. In the Supplement to 
the Encyclapatdia llritannica, reasons are given, founded partly upon actual enumeration, 
for supposing that the density may be about twenty-six to the square mile. If then, we 
estimate the length of coast at 4000 miles, and assume an average breadth of 300, this will 
give 1,200,000 square miles, and a population of 31,000,000. Yet after all, considering that 
there are desolate tracts of very great extent, this number mny lie beyond the truth, and,- 
perhaps, at a rude guess, we may fix the population of this great tract of tropical Africa at 
about 20,000,000. 

In this region human nature cannot be said to appear under a dignified form. Even the 
external aspect of the negro is, in our eyes especially, mean, coarse, and ugly. The deep 
btnek of his complexion has been supposed by some to be connected with the barbarism of 
Voi„ HI. 4 
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liis habits, though it appears to us sufficiently accounted for by the long-continued action of 
the intense solar heat. But the thick lips, flat, nose, woolly hair, and the line of the face 
sloping backwards, are at variance with every idea of beauty, and suggest very little of the 
exercise of intellectual energy. 

The character of the negroes, of course, varies extremely, according to the variety of 
situation and government, among such a multitude of little communities. Tn general, they 
have made little progress in that which constitutes improved and civilised life. They are 
strangers to literature, the ornamental arts, and refined luxuries. Yet, whenever adequate 
objects are presented, they display energies sufficient to refute the cruel theories which 
would represent them ns a degraded race, incapable of reaching any high degree of mental 
culture. In governments of a popular character, they display an eloquence, address, and 
activity surpassed by few of the most civilised nations. Even in their absolute monarchies, 
we discover a regular sulxirdillation, jKilished manners, and skill in the art of war, which, 
among a people destitute of arts and letters, cannot but appear surprising. There is no 
room whntever to doubt that, placed in favourable circumstances, the negro would attain 
to as high a degree of civilisation, as the men of any other race. Ferocity in war is a 
universal feature of savage character; and in some of the sable nations it is carried to an 
extraordinary pitch. In his domestic character, the negro presents much that is amiable 
and pleasing; lie is cheerful, gay, hospitable, and kind-hearted. The negroes appear 
to great advantage compared with the Moors, who, from the north, have over-run so great 
a part o" Africa, and to whose gloomy and austere bigotry, the black natives are entirely 
strangers. 

Ol' religion, as embracing the belief in a supremely wise and good ruler of the universe, 
and* in a future state of moral retribution, the negroes have very obscure conceptions; 
while almost every superstition which can degrade the human mind reigns in full sway. 
To express generally what is sacred, what is forbidden, what is endowed with supernatural 
powers, either beneficent or malignant, they employ the term fetiche. Every thing which 
strikes the fancy of a negro is mudn his fetiche. The grund or national fetiches arc rocks, 
hills, or trees of remarkable size and beauty. But. there are fantastic objects of veneration, 
which each individual adopts, and carries about, with him. Such are, a piece of ornamented 
wood; the teeth of a dog, tiger, or elephant, a goat’s head, a fish bone, or the end of a 
rain’s horn. Some merely carry branches of trees, or a bunch of cords made of bark. They 
set up these fetiches in the houses, the fields, or the centre of the villages; erect altars to 
them, and place before them dishes of rice, maize, and fruits. The framing of these fan¬ 
tastic objects of African worship, and the selling them ut an enormous price, forms the chief 
occupation of the African priesthood. All the good fortune of the negroes is supposed to 
arise from the favour of the fetiche, and every evil to proceed from offence taken by it. 
Every man fixes upon some act of self-denial, something from which ho is to abstain, in 
honour of his fbticlie; and the engagement thus contracted, he will, in many cases, die 
sooner than violate. This superstition is often employed as an instrument in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, which are so conducted as to involve an appeal to superior powers, who it is 
expected will directly interpose to discover the truth and punish falsehood. If a negro cats 
a crust of bread, tastes a drop of liquor, or throws sand upon his head, wishing at the same 
time that the fetiche may kill him on the spot if he tells a falsehood, more reliance may 
be placed on his words, than on those confirmed by the oaths of rational men taken before 
our courts. It frequently happens, that when tests are propounded, the most hardened crimi¬ 
nal at once confesses himself guilty, rather than encounter the terrible alternative of 
denying his guilt. Tn the case of any solemn engagement, the person taking it is presented 
with his “ swearing liquor,” which he drinks under the dread of the most awful penalties 
if lie violates the accompanying promise. The people cherish the general belief of a future 
state, little connected, however, witli any idea of moral retribution. The question is, whether 
they have faithfully observed the promises made to the fetiche, and forborne every thing by 
which he could he oficuded. According to their ideas, the future world will be a counterpart 
of this; will present the same objects to the senses, the same enjoyments, and the same dis¬ 
tinction of ranks in society. Upon this belief are founded proceedings not only absurd, but. 
of the most violent and atrocious description. A profusion of wealth is buried in the grave 
of the deceased, who is supposed to carry it into the other world; and human victims are 
sacrificed often in whole hecatombs, under the delusion that they will attend as his guards 
and ministers in the future mansion. This savage superstition prevails to a peculiar extent 
in those great interior monarchies, which in other respects arc more civilised than the rest 
of Western Africa. 

It is impossible to name a region tolerably peopled, where any progress at all has been 
made in the arts, which is so completely illiterate as Negro Africa. It is not enough to say 
tliat it has neither books, authors, nor learned men. In no part of this extended region is 
there an alphabet, or a hieroglyphic, or even a picture or symbol of any description. All 
those refined processes, by which the ideas of one mind are made to pass into those of an¬ 
other. are ent irely unknown. The facility of subsistence, and the absence of circumstances 
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tending to rouse the intellectual energies, arc doubtless the causes of this singular deficiency; 
tor, as already observed, there can be no ground to presume any original want in the capacity 
of the negro. Their powers of oratory, and their skill in politics and war, indicate talents 
which, under proper impulse, would lead to excellence in literary composition. In the more 
improved nations, there has been found to exist an oral literature, traditionary songs and 
poems, the recitation of which is listened to with delight. 

The universal amusements of the negro, alx>ve those of mere sensation, are dancing and 
music. The former is invariably performed in the open air. As soon as the sun declines, 
and its intense heat abates, there is dancing from one end of Africa to the other. Twenty- 
five hundred years ago, Hanno and his companions were surprised, immediately after sunset, 
to sec lights glittering along the shore, and to hear on every side the sound of musical 
instruments. The passion, however, with which this amusement is pursued, has not led to 
any refinement in the art. Their performance consists chic-fly of violent and grotesque 
movements; leaping, stamping on the ground, bowing their heads, and snapping their fingers. 
In their music, also, noise appears the chief if not the sole object. Their drums and their 
trumpets, or rather horns, produce a horrid dissonance, against which, according to some 
travellers, a whole bale of cotton would be required to stop the ears. Others represent it 
ns more tolerable; and add, that the negroes have also a kind of castanet, a flute, musical 
tongs, and a sort of cittern; and the performers, gaily and even fantastically attired, attract 
to themselves the admiration of the multitude (Jiff . 834.). 



Polygamy, throughout all tropical Africa, has no limit but that of the ability to maintain 
a considerable number of wives. By the great it is practised to the utmost extent that their 
circumstances can admit. To have numerous wives and children is considered a matter of 
state, and is always made their first boast. Tt forms even a source of wealth; for, except 
the principal wife, who is mistress of the household, and the sacred wife, who is consecrated 
to the fetiche, all are made to work hard, both in tilling the fields, and in manufacturing mats 
ami cloths. Even the principal wife often urges her husband to take fresh mates, as a means 
of increasing the importance of the establishment over which she presides; it is also cus¬ 
tomary to make her a handsome present ou the; occasion. In the towns on the coast the 
more wealthy bike usually from three to twenty wives, while the kings raise the number to 
eighty or a hundred; but in Ashuntnc, Dahomey, and other despotic interior kingdoms, the 
privilege knows no bounds, and the number is often carried to several thousands. It is 
swelled, not only by captives biken in war, but by the selection which the king has a right 
to make of the fnirest. and most accomplished females within the circuit of his own dominions. 
A great part of the nation are thus reduced to celibacy, and very dissolute habits prevail. 
In many of the towns on the (lolrl Coast, a body of courtesans are maintained by the state, 
and are considered as public servants. Not a few even of the wealthy are willing to derive 
a profit from the irregulur conduct, of their secondary wives. Notwithstanding the over¬ 
grown families of some of the great., such habits cannot fail to keep down the amount of 
population, and, by causing a neglect of education, to lower tin; intellectual standard of the 
people. 

In architecture, and even in masonry, the negro nations rank very low. There is not, 
perhaps, in all native Africa, a house built of stone; wood, earth, leaves, and grass, are the 
only materials. One traveller compares their villages to groups of ilog-kemiels rather than 
of houses. The trunks of lour large trees are driven into the ground, and connected by 
poles; this framework is then covered with earth or clay. The roof is formed by a number 
of branches meeting at the top, and covered with leaves or grass. The doors not being 
above two or three feet high, the enterer creeps rather than walks in, and he cannot stand 
upright unless in the part of the roof which is left hollow like a pent-house. The floor 
living raised about three feet from the ground to avoid the damp, and the apartment being 
open in front for the admission of air, the dwelling resembles a good deal a mountebank’s 
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stage in Europe. The houses of the rich are scarcely better, though more in number; for 
each wife has a house, and the whole establishment is surrounded by a wall of earth or 
twigs. Princes assign similar houses to their principal officers, and the group is enclosed 
with a general high wall, so as to make a sort of little town. It may be observed, however, 
that the houses of the great, kings in the interior, though of the same materials, are of a 
somewhat superior description. The regal dwellings display brilliant colours on the outside 
walls, while the apartments are sometimes so spacious as to resemble a good English barn. 
In the cities where the people have a share in the government, there is a hall of assembly, 
which is open at the sides, having merely a roof supjwrted by poles. 

The furniture of the house bespeaks as much poverty as the house itself. A few seats, 
cups, and pots, all of wood or earth; coverlets of rushes, and perhaps a mat to sleep upon, 
form the entire amount of their accornmodationa The rich distinguish themselves by fine 
mats, and occasionally by a brass kettle. 

In point of clothing and ornament, the negroes arc not quite content with the same sim¬ 
plicity. The lower classes, indeed, think it enough if they can cover the lower part of 
their horlies with a jiann, or loose wrapper of the coarse cloth of the country. Until the 
age of twelve or thirteen, indeed, no attire of any description is considered requisite. The 
rich, however, must appear in costly rohes of silk, velvet, India chintz, or other imported 
materials. Tin.* females of rank wear long veils and mantles, which they throw over the 
shoulder; red is their favourite colour; and they ornament their dress with gold and silver 
lacc, and also witli ribands. But the great rage is for bracelets and rings, which last are 
accumulated on the ears, arms, and the small part of the leg. The rich wear them of gold, 
or at least, of' brass or ivory; but the poorer classes are fain to content themselves with cop¬ 
per, tin, or, in default of better materials, even with iron. They have been seen with no 
less than forty small iron rings on their arms. The arrangement of the hair, or rather wool, 
is a matter of profound study to both sexes. They rub it with palm oil, curl and dress it in 
various forms, and largely entwine it with gold, and with a species of coral valued at its 
weight in gold. Some of the negro belles paint their face with red and white spots, till it 
looks like a piece of flowered damask. A certain degree of tattooing, or marking their skins 
with figures of flowers or other natural objects, is also practised. 

In regard to diet, if the negroes observe a degree of simplicity, it. is chiefly the result of 
necessity. Butcher’s meat, poultry, and rice, are only within the reach of the opulent. 
The poor must content themselves with fish and millet., which, when boiled together into a 
thick mess, and palm oil poured over them, form the staple dish. They are alleged to eat 
coarsely and voraciously, thrusting their hands together into the common dish; hut this is a 
custom universal throughout Africa. When good fare is placed before thorn, they are care¬ 
ful to indemnify themselves for former privations. On such occasions, they have been known 
to manifest a sort of canine appetite, eating as much as six Europeans. The drink of the 
country is palm wine, with which chiefly they enliven the social circle; but intercourse 
with Europeans has taught them the more pernicious use of brandy. 

Sixt. VI .—Local Geography 

With the country called by the French Sonegunibia, or the region watered liy the two 
rivers Senegal and Gambia, we commence our survey of Western Africa. It would be 
difficult and almost idle to nttempt to fix the limits of this vast, territory ; hut they may be 
stated at about 250 miles along the const, and reaching 5(H) miles into the interior. It. is 
divided among a vast variety of little kingdoms, whose boundaries and condition are contin¬ 
ually varying. This part of Africa is most, remarkable for the great negro races who inhabit 
it, and who are in general more peaceable, more industrious, and more amiable than any of 
the others upon the western coast. They are chiefly three, the Foulahs, the Mandingoes, 
and the Jalefs. 

The Foulahs have been supposed to come from Fooladoo on the Upper Senegal, but others 
suppose them of the same race with the Fellatahs in Central Africa; in which case they 
must be traced to n foreign origin. They have now spread over all the hanks of that, river, 
besides the great, kingdom of Foota Jalloo to the south, nnd ninny districts on the banks of 
the Gambia. They have not the extreme negro characteristics; neither the deep jet hue, 
the flat nose, nor the thick lips; on the contrary, their features are high, with an olive tint, 
and an agreeable expression. They have embraced the Mahometan faith, hut without that 
bigotry which almost, universally accompanies it. Their manners are peculiarly courteous 
and gentle; they practise the most liberal hospitality, nnd relieve the wants not only of their 
own aged and infirm, but even of those belonging to other tribes. Their employments are 
pastoral, and their habits, in some degree, nomadic. Occupying countries where there is 
no fixed property in land, they drive their flocks, according to the season, to the tops of the 
mountains nr the banks of the rivers. At night they collect their herds within the circle 
of the tents, and light large fires to deter the approach of wild beasts. Such is their good 
conduct and industry, that it is considered infamous to injure them, and a blessing is said to 
rest on any territory that contains one of their villages. Their internal government is repub- 
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licun, under chiefs of their own; and this form they insist upon retaining, even when they 
settle under a sovereign of another tribe. 

The Mandingoes are a race more numerous and more decidedly negro, both in form and 
disposition. Though capable of great occasional exertion, they have by no means the steady 
industry of the Foulahs. Their employments are chiefly a slight agriculture, fishing with 
nets and baskets, and, above all, traffic, in which their enterprise exceeds that of the other 
negro races. They conduct large kafilos to a considerable distance in the interior, and their 
language is well understood in all the commercial districts. They are cheerful, inquisitive, 
credulous, and so gay, that they will dance for twenty-four hours without intermission to 
the sound of the drum or balafou. Polygamy is practised to a peculiar extent, and the nu¬ 
merous households to which it gives rise live in tolerable outward harmony, which must not, 
however, be considered very secure, since it requires to be cemented by the extraordinary 
expedient of Mumbo Jumbo. This bugbear of the African ladies is called into service 
whenever the simpler expedients of scolding or beating fail to quell domestic dissension. 
Mumbo Jumbo, being then summoned, arrays himself in a fantastic coat hung for his use on 
a neighbouring tree, crowns his head with a tuft of straw, and soon after dusk marches into 
the market-place. Thither the unhappy fair one being summoned dares not disobey, and 
the love of stir and mischief causes her to be soon followed by the bulk of her fellow-citi¬ 
zens. In their presence she is stripped naked, and undergoes a severe whipping, inflicted 
by the rod of Mumbo Jumbo, amid the applause of all the spectators. They have some 
more refined tastes than are usual among Africans; particularly in poetry, the extemporary 
composition and recitation of which forms one of their favourite amusements. The original 
country of the Mandingoes is the elevated territory of Manding; but they are now widely 
diffused over all this region, and particularly along the banks of the Gambia. 

The third great race are the Jalofs. They oceupy nearly the whole of that inland terri¬ 
tory which intervenes between the Gambia and the Senegal, and the extent of which is 
estimated by Golborry at 4800 leagues. A number of them are subject to a powerful inland 
prince, called Burb-y-Jalof, who boasts of himself as anciently the sole ruler in this part of 
Africa. The Jalofs, though of a deep black complexion, and with the decided negro features, 
are considered a handsome race. They boast of their antiquity, and in many respects excel 
their neighbours. Their language is softer and more agreeable; they manufacture finer 
cotton cloth, and give it a superior dye; they rival the Moors in horsemanship, and are 
fearless and expert hunters. They have a singular mode of numeration, reckoning by fives 
instead of tens, in reference apparently to the fingers, which, for want of the faculty of 
writing, are the sole instruments employed in calculation. Their ingenuity, however, is 
unfortunately too often employed in dexterous thieving, effected by a skilful movement of 
the toes, which may be said to rival, in this respect, the fingers of the most expert European 
pickpockets. 

Wo shall close this catalogue with the Feloops, a wild and rude race, who inhabit the 
shores to the south of" the Gambia. Their country is fertile, abounding in rice, poultry, and 
honey, from which last they prepare an intoxicating liquor. Provision is drawn from them 
for the settlements on the Gambia; but the English, having never taken the trouble to learn 
their language, cannot hold any direct communication with them; and the traffic is managed 
through the Mundingo merchants, who are suspected to take advantage of their own exclu¬ 
sive knowledge to cheat both parties. 

Among European nations, the river Senegal has for more than a century been entirely 
French; and extraordinary efforts have been made by successive African companies to raise 
it to importance. Fort St. Louis, the capital, is situated on an island in the river, a mere 
sand-l»ank, without any water which can be drunk without being filtered, and dependent 
entirely for provisions on the southern coast, which, however, yields them in abundance. St. 
Louis never became a large settlement. Golberry, in 1786, reckons not above sixty Euro¬ 
peans settled there for the purposes of trade. The military and civil servants of govern¬ 
ment amounted to 600, the natives to 2400. The French lost St. Louis during the revolu¬ 
tionary war, but had it restored to them on the friendly peace which succeeded in 1814. 
The disastrous fate of the expedition sent out in the Medusa frigate was unfavourable to 
any attempt to restore and extend the prosperity of the colony. It is said, however, to have 
experienced an increase within the last few years, and to contain now about 6000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The original hopes of its greatness were founded on the supposed identity of the 
Senegal with the Niger, and on the prospect of a communication by it with the inmost 
regions of Africa. All the efforts founded upon this erroneous theory proved of course 
abortive; and the commercial advantages of the colony (the procuring of slaves not includ¬ 
ed) have been confined to the gum trade, and the gold trade of Bambouk. 

The gum which, from this river and settlement, is called Gum Senegal, is the produce of 
some scattered oases, or verdant spots, that occur in the vast desert of sand to the north 
and west, of the Senegal. The species of acacia from which it exudes has every appear¬ 
ance of a stunted and desert tree: its aspect is crooked and rough, lts branches are thorny, 
*ts leaves of a dry or dirty green. The mere blowing of the harmattan causes the bark to 
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crack in numberless places, and the gum to flow in large transparent drops, which remain 
attached to the surface. The harvest of gum is in December, when the Moorish tribes, of 
whom the Trarshaz are the most powerful, break up from their usual camps, their kings 
and princes ai their head, and proceed in a confused and tumultuous crowd to the forests, of 
which each claims one or more. After six weeks spent in collecting the gum, they put it 
in large leathern sacks, with which they load their camels, and proceed in the same tumul¬ 
tuous array to the spot lixed on for the gum market, between Fort Louis and Podor. This 
plain, which is one of the most desolate spots in nature, is suddenly covered with an innu¬ 
merable multitude of people enveloped in clouds of dust. The kings appear mounted on 
beautiful horses, their wives seated in baskets on the backs of camels, the crowd on foot; 
the air resounds with the cries of men, women, children, and animals. A cannon is fired 
as the signal for commencing the treaty. A dreadful scene of wrangling and higgling 
immediately ensues. The French accuse the Africans of most dishonest arts in order to 
enhance the value of their commodity. They themselves, it appears, are not far behind, 
since they have not scrupled to adopt the policy of insensibly augmenting the size of the 
cantor by which the gum. is measured, a change which escapes the notice of their rude 
antagonists. The French take off annually about 250,000 lbs. of gum, which sells in 
Europe at from 15d. to 20 d. per lb. The returns are taken almost exclusively in East India 
cotton cloths dyed blue, which aro called pieces of Guinea, and for which it has been in 
vain attempted to substitute the manufacture of Europe. 

The kingdom of Bambouk, situated near the head of the river, and so enclosed between 
its intiiu stream and the great branches of the Kokoro and the Faleine, as to form almost, a 
complete island, is the next object of commercial importance to the French on the Senegal. 
Ifr is almost entirely a country of mountains, whence flow numerous streams, almost all of 
which roll over golden sands. But the main depositaries, where the inetal is traced os it 
were to its source, are two mountains, Natakon and Semayla. The former composes 
almost an entire mass of gold, united with earth, iron, or emery. The first lour feet of 
depth consists of fat earth, from which the grains of gold arc extracted by agitation with 
water in a calabash. Afterwards the precious metal begins to appear in small grains or 
spangles, and at twenty feet in small lumps of from two to ten grains. The pieces become 
always larger as the work descends; but the natives having no means of propping up the 
sides, these often fall in, and bury the workmen. Semayla, a mountain 200 feet high, pre¬ 
sents a different structure. The gold is here embedded in hard sandstone, which must be 
reduced to powder before the extrication can be effected. Part of it also is found in red 
marble, a substance which to the natives is perfectly unmanageable. Bambouk is said to 
have been early conquered by a Mahometan force, anil afterwards by the Portuguese; both 
have been driven out; and the French never made any serious uttempt to establish them¬ 
selves in it They calculated, indeed, that 1200 men would be sufficient for its conquest; 
but were wisely deterred by the difficulty of retaining possession of so difficult a country, 
in so unhealthy a climate. 

The point at which the French attempted to carry on the commerce of the Upper Sene¬ 
gal is at Fort St. Joseph, in the kingdom of Gallam, or Kajoaga. A voynge thither was 
reckoned to produce cent, per cent.; but the unhealthincss of' the climate, the difficulties of 
the navigation, and the constant hazard of being plundered by a succession of barbarous 
chiefs, who occupy the banks, rendered it a very precarious speculation. At present the 
fort is abandoned, and in ruins; but the Serawoollies, who inhabit this fine country, are 
among the most industrious of the African tribes, and have engrossed the trado of Bambouk, 
Manding, and most of the upper countries on the Senegal and Niger. 

In descending the Senegal, we find several populous and powerful states, among which is 
that of Foota Torra, extending considerably both to the south and north of the river, but of 
which the interior has not been explored by Europeans. The king is a zealous Mahometan, 
and, under pretext of making converts, has endeavoured to subdue the almost pagan Darnel, 
or Burb, of the Jalofs. The latter, however, by the strength of his country and a prudent 
system of warfare, has been able to baffle his attempt. On the middle Senegal, the most 
important personage is the Siratic, who holds his court at Ghiorol, considerably to the north 
of the river. Nearer the sea is the kingdom of Hoval, governed by a petty prince, called 
the Great Brak, which, in the language of the country, signifies King of Kings. 

The coast between the Gambia and Senegal is chiefly occupied by the kingdom of Kayor. 
It is stated, by Golberry, to extend 750 miles in length, and to contain 180,000 inhabitants, 
who are Jalofs. At the little island of Goree, on this coast, the French have established 
the capital of all their African settlements. Its advantages consist solely in its almost 
inaccessible situation on a rock, three sides of which are perpendicular, and the fourth very 
steep. The rock is fortified, but not, it is said, in the moRt skilful manner. The town con¬ 
tains 3000 inhabitants, and presents a very bustling scene, being the entrepot of all the 
trade with the opposite coast, and also a place of refreshment for French ships on their way 
to India. It lies on the southern side of the peninsula, which terminates in Cape Verde, 
the most westerly point of the African continent. Though the soil be sandy, it bears a 
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number of those immense trees called Baobab, which give to the Cape that verdant aspect 
whence it derives its name. On the northern side, two hills, tHM) feet high, mark this 
striking geographical position, and serve as a guide to mariners. 

The Gambia is almost entirely an English river; the attempts to form settlements upon 
it having, for nearly two centuries, been confined to that nation. They have erected James 
Fort in the middle of the river, by which they are enabled to command its entrance. They 
have also a small factory at Pisania, about forty miles up; but, like the French on the Sene¬ 
gal, they have never been able to realise any of those splendid expectations, with a view to 
which the settlements were founded. All attempts to penetrate, by ascending the river, to 
the regions watered by the Niger, proved abortive. Yet it was not till the expedition of 
Park that the failure was fully traced to its true cause, the structure of the continent, and 
the want of communication between the two rivers, lienee these settlements have never 
risen to any great importance. 

The Gambia is bordered on its north bank by several flourishing little kingdoms. That 
immediately on the sea is Barra, said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. The capital is Barra 
lading; but the chief place of trade is Jillifrey, where the king has a custom-house, to levy 
the duties on vessels passing up and down. Boot Salum is a still more extensive kingdom, 
situated on a small river that falls into the Gambia, and containing, it is said, 800,000 
inhabitants. Above it, occur successively the two smaller kingdoms of Yani and Woolli. 
The territory of all these states is flat and fertile, abounding in rice, grain, and other pro¬ 
visions, but not producing any articles for the market of Europe. The inhabitants are 
chiefly of the Mandingo race, and carry on a considerable trade into the interior. At 
Barraconda, about four hundred miles up the river, are foils, or rather rapids, above which 
sand-banks and flats soon render the navigation difficult, while the crowd of crocodiles and 
hippopotami, and the multitude of wild beasts that roam on its banks, render the navigation 
alarming, and even somewhat dangerous. 

To the south of the Gambia nothing of great importance occurs, till we come to the 
alluvial estuaries of the Rio Grande, a river supposed, as its name imports, to be of some 
magnitude; but Captain Owen found it a mere inlet, receiving some inconsiderable streams. 
At its mouth occur a number of islands, which, with a group opposite to them, in the open 
sea, form what is called the Archipelago of the Bissagos. The inhabitants of the same 
name, called also Bijugas, arc a tall, robust, warlike people, who have driven out the peace¬ 
able race of the Biafarns, the original tenants, and have compelled them to confine them¬ 
selves to the continent and the banks of the Rio Grande. Bissao, the largest of these 
islands, is inhabited by the Papels, also warlike and enterprising. In 1792, an association 
was formed in England, with a view to planting a settlement in the Island of Bulama; but, 
though no opposition was made in the first instance, the difficulty of establishing a new 
colony under circumstances so unfavourable, and especially amidst the hostility of these 
rude neighbours, soon obliged the English to desist. 

Along the heads of the Rio Grande lies the important kingdom of Foota Jallo, said to 
extend about 350 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. It appears to be the most improved 
of all the states in this part of Africa. The inhabitants are Foulahs, and of the Mahometan 
faitli, but not bigots; and their marabouts are held in high reputation'for learning. They 
manufacture cloths of considerable fineness; they work in iron, dug from extensive mines 
in the country; also in silver, wood, and leather; and they conduct large caravans into the 
interior, os far even as Timbuctoo and Cassina. Here, where they arc the ruling people, 
they by no means display that pacific character which distinguishes the tribes on the Gam¬ 
bia and Senegal. They can bring into the field 10,000 men, and the king is engaged in 
o (most continual war, for the base purpose of procuring slaves for the European market. 
On being reproached upon this subject by Messrs. Watt and Winterbottom, he declared that 
he had no other means of obtaining European goods, otherwise he would gladly give up this 
violent and criminal mode. Timbo, or Teeinbo, the capital, is said to contain 7000 souls, 
and Laby, 5000. 

To the south of Foota Jallo is Soolimana, also warlike and considerable. It borders on 
the Niger in the highest part of its course, though the sources of that river are placed in 
the hostile territory of the Kissi. Thu king is at present Mahometan, but the bulk of the 
nation pagan. They are a gay, thoughtless, stirring race. The two sexes seem to have 
reversed their occupations; the women till the ground, build the houses, act as barbers anti 
surgeons; while the men tend the dairy, sew, and even wash the clothes. The king 
expressed to Captain Laing the Bame willingness to give up the slave-hunting system, and 
complained of the same difficulty which had been expressed at Tecmboo. On the eastern 
side of the Niger is the country of Sangara, Btill more extensive and more warlike; the 
people of which would, it is supposed, have by this time conquered Foota Jallo, had they 
been united among themselves. At present, whenever the Soolimas are inclined to go to 
war, they can easily command ten thousand auxiliaries from beyond the Niger. 

Iu returning to the coast, we pass through the Koorango country, inhabited by the Man- 
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dingoes, who, as usual, are gay, thoughtless, hospitable, and enterprising. Farther down 
aro tho Timmanees, a more depraved race, who were the chief agents in the slave trade. 
They are described as hospitable, treacherous, and avaricious. Captain Laing met a woman 
who accused her two children of witchcraft, and on that ground offered to sell them to him 
at a low price. Their agriculture is peculiarly rude, and the cloths of their manufacture 
very coarse. They abuse the English as having deprived them of almost their only source 
of wealth, which consisted in the sale of slaves. This people are oppressed by a singular 
association called Purrah, who, united by a bond and always supporting each other, have 
become almost masters of the country, and often exercise their power in a very tyrannical 
manner. 

The country of the Timmanees borders on that part of the coast where Britain, with the 
most philanthropic views, has founded the colony of Sierra Leone. Its principal seat, ut 
Freetown, is on the south side of the bay, which receives the river formerly called by the 
same name, but now more usually the Rokelle, and which arises in the Soolimana country. 
The first colonists consisted of a number of free negroes, who, having been dismissed from 
the army and navy at the end of the American war, gladly accepted the proposal made by 
a number of benevolent individuals, of a settlement in their native region. They did not, 
however, possess all the habits necessary for struggling with this difficult undertaking. The 
rains came on; a pestilential fever carried oft’ numbers; and the attack of an African chief 
obliged the remainder to take shelter on Bance Island. The zeal for the improvement of 
.Africa, however, continued unabated in England; and in 1787, the Sierra Leone Company 
was formed, with a charter for thirty-one years. They sent out five vessels with stores and 
articles of trade, and obtained a large reinforcement from the free negroes who, in the 
American revolution, had adhered to the royal standard, and had been obliged to take shelter 
in Nova Scotia. The establishment was then conducted with fresh spirit; but it had many 
difficulties to encounter. It was disturbed by internal dissension; it was involved in con¬ 
tests with the bordering native states; and, in 1794, was plundered by a French squadron. 
Under all these disasters it continued active; though the Sierra Leone Company wore 
obliged to resign their concerns into the hands of government, which placed them under the 
African Institution. A great reinforcement to its population was derived from the negroes 
taken in slave ships, and brought back to Africa, in consequence of the laws made against 
the slave trade; though it has been somewhat difficult to initiate them into the habits of 
civilised life. With this view, the Church Missionary Society have undertaken to furnish 
schools and religious instructors; and upwards of two thousand children are now educated 
on tho national system. The population of Freetown and its suburbs has extended to nearly 
five thousand; eight or ten little towns or villages have been established in its vicinity, 
forming an entire population of twelve thousund; and another, called Bathurst, has been 
founded on the Gambia, in a healthy situation, and communicating with the populous coun¬ 
tries on that river. Notwithstanding all this, it appears too true, that Sierra Leone has not 
yet made any impression upon Airica, and that there is no radius of civilisation proceeding 
from it. It labours under two great disadvantages; the extreme unhealthiness of the 
climate, which both keeps down its population, and renders it difficult to procure well quali¬ 
fied persons to go out, and also, its unfavourable position, in contact only with a few turbu¬ 
lent tribes, not with nny of the great and leading states of the continent. These disadvan¬ 
tages. joined to the death of four successive governors, among whom was Col. Denham, the 
celebrated traveller, led government to hesitate as to the expediency of supporting this 
colony, after 9,000,0001. had been expended in its formation. To withdraw it, however, would 
be attended with many evils, so that an attempt has been made to maintain it on a more 
limited scale. The European troops have been removed, and their place supplied by negroes, 
and the annual expenditure has been reduced to about 40,0001., of which 17,0001. is for 
liberated Africans. The number of these, in 1829, was 21,205, of whom about 5000 were 
in Freetown, the capital; the rest dispersed in RcgcntBtown, Gloucester, Wellington, and 
other large villuges in the vicinity. 

The space from Sierra Leone to the commencement of the Grain Coast of Guinea, an ex¬ 
tent of about two hundred miles, is chiefly marked by the entrance into tho Bea of the con¬ 
siderable rivers of Sherbro and Mesurodo. The former is navigable twenty leagues up, and 
has a tolerably large island at its mouth. On the banks is found a species of pearl oyster. 
The Mesurado is a still larger stream, and very rapid. According to the natives, it requires 
three months’ navigation to reach its source, which would appear to be in the mountains of 
Kong, not very far from that of the Niger. The banks are described as finely wooded, fertile, 
and, in many places, very well cultivated. The states here are entirely negro in religion 
■and manners, none of the Mahometan institutions having penetrated so far. Travellers 
enumerate the kingdoms of Bulm, Quoja, Monon, and Folga, which they sometimes even 
dignify with the title of empires. The sovereigns are in genera] absolute, and their obse¬ 
quies are celebrated with human sacrifices, though not to the *mmo frightful extent as in 
some of the countries to the west. 
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The American Colony of Liberia was founded by the American Colonization Society in 1821, 
for the purpose of facilitating the gradual emancipation of slaves in the United States. The 
spot selected for the first settlement was a little elevated peninsula, lying between the mouth 
of the river Mesurado or Montserado and the sea, and terminating in a cape of the same name. 
After suffering much from the hostility of the natives, with whom it had to sustain several 
severe conflicts, this little colony has at length obtained tranquillity, and is in an exceed- 
ingly prosperous condition. The territory over which its jurisdiction now extends, lies 
between Cape Mount and Cape Palmas, or between 4° and 7° N. lat., occupying about 
225 miles of coast, with a breadth of from twenty to thirty miles inland. The climate is 
found to be healthful, although emigrants are liable to be attacked by the country fever on 
their first arrival. Its fertile soil yields rice, cotton, coffee, sugar, indigo, banana, cassada, 
yams, &c. Camwood is abundant, and the timber is durable and well adapted for building. 
The natives are the Deys, an indolent and inoffensive people, occupying the coast on both 
sides of the Mesurado, to the number of about 7000 or 8000; the Bassos, also a peaceful, 
but more industrious and numerous people farther south, and the Queahs and Condoes in the 
interior. There are also scattered settlements of Kroomen, whose native country is near 
Cape Palmas, and who are a laborious and hardy race, acting as pilots, porters, and oarsmen 
for the trading vessels on the coast; they commonly speak English. The settlement on 
Cape Mesurado, which received the name of Monrovia, is now a town of about 2000 inhabit¬ 
ants ; and Caldwell and Millsburg, higher up the river, have each nearly half that number. 
Edina, about sixty miles from Monrovia, on the south-west side of the St. John’s river; Bassa 
Cove, which, though lutely desolated by the natives, has been reoccupicd; and Harper, a 
neat little village at Cape Palmas, are the other principal settlements. The colonists consist 
of lrcc blacks, of emancipated slaves, and of recaptured Africans. The whole number is ahout 
5000. The general direction of affairs is in the hands of the Society's agent, but the local 
interests of the colony are confided to the care of colonial councils and magistrates. Already 
neat frame or stone buildings have been erected for houses and warehouses, schools have 
been provided, churches built, and a press been set up, from which is issued a respectably 
conducted newspaper. The native traders of the interior have visited the colony, and an ac¬ 
tive commerce is carried on partly in colonial shipping, and partly by American and Euro¬ 
pean vessels. Palm oil, ivory, dye wood, hides, wax, and pepper, are among the articles of 
ex|K>al, in uddition to the productions before enumerated. 

From tho Mesurado to (’ape Palmas extends what is commonly called the Grain or Maia- 
ghetta coast of Guinea. The species of pepper to which it owes its name is produced from 
a small parasitical plant, with beautiful green leaves, and the fruit of which, resembling n 
fig, presents, when opened, aromatic grains, forming the valuable part. At its first introduc¬ 
tion into Europe, where such articles were little known, it received tin; flattering appellation 
of “Grains of Paradise.” After the diilusion, however, of the line species of India, it fell 
into totul disrepute; and this coast, producing no other articles of exjiort, 1ms been the least 
frequented of any part of Guinea. The two rivers of Sestro and Sungwin, near the centre 
of the coast, are rather considerable; and their banks are said to be fertile and populous. 
The state of society seems to be nearly the sumo us in the countries last described; the 
sovereigns absolute, human sacrifices prevalent to a certain extent, and also self-immolation, 
the* wife being, in many cases, expected to sacrifice herself at the grave of her husband. 
Great sway is in the hands of a peculiar priesthood, called the belli. The youthful candi¬ 
date for a place in this body must qualify himself by a long initiation, during which he is 
withdrawn from all his friends, and lodged in the depth of a sacred forest, where, it is said, 
he is kept in a state of entire nudity. Among tho tests of his proficiency is the performance 
of songs and dances of a very extravagant and often indecent nature; but peculiar knowledge 
is also supposed to be communicated on various high points; and those who have gone through 
tho course with success, and arc called the “ marked of the belli,” look upon all the rest of 
the community os quolgu, or idiots. They not only administer all the concerns of religion, 
but conduct the judicial proceedings; most of which are inode dependent on some form of 
ordeal. Although the Portuguese have lost all their settlements in this part of Africa, con¬ 
siderable numbers of their posterity reside there, mixed with the natives, by whom they are 
treated with some degree of respect. 

Beyond Cape Palmas, the coast, turning to the north-east, and reaching as far as Cape 
Apollonia, is called the Ivory Coast. The name is evidently derived from the quantities of 
that valuable product, obtained from the numerous elephants on the sea-shore, and in the 
interior. The teeth are of good quality, and uncommonly large, weighing sometimes not 
less than 200 lbs.^ Towards the east, at Issini and Apollonia, a considerable quantity of gold 
is brought down from the countries behind the Gold Coast There is also a good deal of 
ivory at the ports of Cape Lahoo, and Great and Little Bassain. There are no European 
settlements upon the coast, except an English fort at Apollonia, which perhaps belongs rather 
to the Gold ('oast. Navigation along this as well as the Grain Const, requires much caution, 
ns the shore is flat and destitute of any conspicuous landmarks, while a heavy surf, borne in 
from the whole breadth of the Atlantic, breaks continually against it. Early navigators 
describe the natives as the most violent and intractable race on the whole African coast. 
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Their teeth filed to a point, their long nails, their harsh and guttural language, almost 
resembling the cry of wild beasts, inspire disgust; they have even been accused of canni¬ 
balism ; and their suspicion of Europeans is usually said to bn so great, that nothing can 
induce them to go on board a vessel. It is but justice to observe, however, that Captain 
Adams, the most recent visiter, gives a much more favourable account. He even says, that 
almost all the business is transacted on board European ships, though, when he did go on 
shore, he was hospitably received. 

From Apollonia to the Rio Volta extends what is called the Gold Coast of Africa. It was 
long the most frequented by European traders, particularly English and Dutch, both for that 
highly prized commodity which its name indicates, and for slaves, while they were a per¬ 
mitted article of trade. The const presents the appearance of an immense thick forest, only 
detached spots of which are cleared and cultivated, Thu soil near the sen, being light and 
sandy, is scarcely fit lor any important tropical product, except cotton; but six or seven miles 
inland, it improves greatly, and might be mode to produce sugar and othi rs of the richest 
West India products, provided habits of industry could be introduced among the inhabitants. 
Maize is the grain principally cultivated. The gold, which forms the staple commodity, is 
chiefly brought down from mountainous districts far in the interior. In many places, how¬ 
ever, even upon the coast, a small quantity may be extracted from the earth by mere agita¬ 
tion with water in a calabash. Little or no ivory is exported. The ruling people on the 
coast are the Fantccs, a clever, stirring, turbulent race. They exert more ingenuity in the 
construction of their dwellings and canoes than the nations to the west. The form of govern¬ 
ment is republican, and each illage has a large public hall, roofed, but open at the sides, 
where an assembly is held, and public afliiirs are debated. The pynims, t.r elders, however, 
possess considerable authority, and the administration of justice is chiefly in their hands. 
An excessively litigious disposition prevails, particularly against those who are supixjsed to 
have accumulated great wealth, anil who, unless they can disarm public 'ny by nmde-ation 
or popularity, arc often, between suitors and lawyers, strinped of every thing. The dreadful 
custom of immolating human victims over the tombs of the great, men very generally ootnins, 
and is accompanied with several days of tumultuous feasting and intoxication. As usual, in 
this state of society, all the laborious offices do .>lve upon the female sex, except fishing, 
which is considered an employment sufficiently dignified for the lords of the c.eation. Yet 
the Fantee ladies find time to spend an hour or t>vo at the toilette, in which they employ 
various cosmetics, not omitting paint, which is generally white. The Fantccs have of late 
suffered severely liy the invasion of tic Ashantees, which had been provoked perhaps lty 
their own violent conduct, and which their want of courage venders them quite unable to 
resist Britain, which, perhaps impruden'ly, interfered in their support, lias suffered severely 
in the attempt; and the terror of her arms alone mu.ntoins Uie Fantccs at present in a state 
of doubtful independence. 

The capital of the British settlements is at Cape Coast Castle, built upon a rock, and de¬ 
fended by strong walls of stone and brick, and by ninety pieces of cannon. The approach 
on the sea-side would be difficult for an enemy; but the lbrt has the disadvantage of being 
too near a large, dirty native town of eight thousand souls. The country round has been a 
good deal cleared, and laid out in pleasure grounds by the British, to whose health, however, 
the climate in this and the oilier settlements is e treinely unpropitious. To the west of 
Cape Const, the English have Dix Cove anti Succondee, the Ahanla country, a very tortile 
tract, and to which purer gold is brought than to any ot her part, of the coast. The inhabitants 
ure nlso peaceable and tractable, and the chances of improvement, as Mr. Meredith conceives, 
are on the whole favourable. It is to the east that the British have their principal settle¬ 
ments. That at Anamaboe was formerly the great mart of the slave trade. The fort is 
compact and regular, and in 18(H) it withstood, with a garrison of „wolve men, the attack 
of 15,000 Ashantees. Winnebnh, in the Agoona country, though in an agreeable situation, 
lias been abandoned; but Fort James, at Accra, would, in peaceable times, ufiord great con¬ 
veniences for trade, as 110 other on the coast has such extensive intercourse wi'h the interior. 
It and Cape Coast, indeed, are now the only places where any garrison is nmint. ined. 

The cupitol of the Dutch Settlements is El Mina, or the Castle; first founded b; the Por¬ 
tuguese, and taken from them in 1007. Jt is nkmt fifteen miles west of Cape Coast, in an 
open country, close to a large dirty town of 15,000 inhabitants. The fort, is well built, on a 
high situation, and vessels of a hundred tons can come close to the walls; but its strength 
has been doubted. The Dutch muintain here a garrison of 150 men, and keep their establish¬ 
ment, on the whole, upon a more reputable scale than the British. Their forts along the coast, 
are almost numberless; particularly in the Ahanta country, where there are no less than 
seven. The Danes have a respectable fort at Accra, called Christianborg Castle, and also 
one at Ningo, near the eastern extremity of the coast. 

The country behind the Gold Coast., when first known to Europeans, was divided among 
a number of considerable kingdoms; Dinkira, Akim, Warsaw, and Aquamboe; but all these 
have now sunk beneath the overwhelming sway of Ashnntec. This warlike power has also 
reduced the interior countries of Gaman, Into, Dagwumba, and others, of which some are 
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more extensive and populous tlmn itself. Ashnntee Proper is estimated to contain 14,001) 
square miles, and about a million of people; but this last number would be more than quad* 
rupled, if we were to include all its subjects and vassals. The attire of the sovereign and 
his principal chiefs displays a peculiar and barbarous splendour; their persons being loaded 
with golden rings and ornaments, waving plumes and superstitious amulets (Jiff. 88T>.). The 

people are, on the whole, of a superior class to those on 
the coast; their houses are larger, more commodious and 
ornamented ; they manufacture liner cloths. Their man¬ 
ners are more polished and dignified, and their general 
conduct more orderly. The king is absolute, with the 
exception of a military council of four principal officers, 
whom he is obliged to consult on questions of peace and 
war, and who usually give their voice in favour of the 
latter. There are, however, some features in this mo¬ 
narchy which surpass in barbarism those of almost any 
other. The fury with which war is conducted is, indeed, 
too general among barbarians, but Ashantee is horribly 
distinguished by the vast amount of human sacrifice. 
There are two annual customs, as they are called, in 
which the king and chief men seek to propitiate the 
manes of their ancestors by a crowd of victims. Foreign 
slaves and criminals are selected in preference; but, as 
each seeks to multiply the number, unprotected persons 
cannot, walk the streets, without the hazard of being seized and immolated. At the death 
of any of the royal family, victims must bleed in thousands; and the same is the case when 
the king seeks from the powers aliove iuvouranle omens respecting any great projected un¬ 
dertaking. The abuse of polygamy also is carried to the highest pitch. The legal allowance 
of wives for the king is upwards of three thousand, selected from the fairest damsels in his 
dominions. These unfortunate creatures are in general no better than slaves, and, on any 
capricious disgust, are treated with the greatest, cruelty, and often put to death. Yet this 
barbarous king is not without a desire to civilise his subjects, and to adopt European arts and 
improvement*. He has occupied himself in erecting u palace of stone, in the European 
style, under the direction of an artist from El Mina, instead of the structures of earth and 
straw to which the architecture of Africa 1ms hitherto been confined. He seeks also to 
promote by every means the commerce of his subjects, and to open a communication with 
1 lie sea, to which, however, the late unhappy dillerence with Britain has been a considerable 
liar. Gold is now the most valuable article of export, not produced within the country, but 
brought in large quantities from the mountainous regions of the north. He still clings to the 
i-lave trades a mode of procuring European luxuries too congenial with his habits; and so 
natural did he consider it, that he could with difficulty he dissuaded from sending fifty boys 
and the same number of girls ns presents to the king of England. 

On the eastern side of the Rio Volta commences what Europeans have called the Slave 
('oast, because slaves were there procured of the most docile and tractable character. It 
consisted originally of the two kingdoms of Whidah and Ardrah, forming the most populous 
and the best cultivated part of the African coast. The vast and impenetrable forests which 
cover so much of that continent had here been cut down, leaving only what was requisite 
for ornament and convenience. The whole country was like a garden, covered with fruits 
and grain of every description. Amid this abundnnee, the Whidans, having become luxu¬ 
rious and effeminate, were unable to make head against the warlike power of Dahomey, in 
the interior, which invaded and conquered them at the beginning of the last century. The 
first ravages were dreadful, and rendered their country almost a desert, nor has its peaceful 
submission over allowed it. to regain its former prosperity. 

Dahomey, which is thus predominant both over the coast and over the interior, to a depth 
of about two hundred miles, is governed upon the same system as Ashantee, and with all its 
deformities, which it carries to a still more violent excess. The bloody customs take place 
on a still greater scale; and the bodies of the victims, instead of being interred, are hung up 
on the walls and allowed to putrefy. Human skulls make the favourite ornament of the 
palaces and temples, and the king has his sleeping apartment paved with them. His wives 
are kept up to an equal number with those of the king of Ashantee. All the female sex is 
considered as at the king’s disposal, and an annual assemblage takes place; when, having 
made a large selection for himself, he distributes the refuse among his grandees, who are 
bound to receive them with the humblest gratitude. In short, this ferocious race allow them¬ 
selves to bo domineered over in a manner of which there is no example nmong the most timid 
and polished nations. The greatest lords, in approaching the king, throw themselves flat, on 
the ground, lnying their heads in the dust; and the belief is instilled into them, that their life 
!>elongs entirely to their sovereign, and tliot they ought never to hesitate a moment to sacri¬ 
fice it in his service. The king of Dahomey has been lately worsted in his wars with Eyeo, 
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by which he is now held in a species of vassalage. His country consists of an extensive 
and fertile plain, rising from the sea by a gradual ascent. The soil is a reddish clay mixed 
with sand, and nowhere contains a stone of the size of a walnut. Though capable of every 
species of tropical culture, little is actually produced from it that is fitted for a foreign 
market; so that, since the abolition of the slave trade, small advantage has accrued from 
continuing the intercourse with it, and the English fort at Whidah has been abandoned. 

Whidah, now commonly called Griwhee, may bo considered the port of Dahomey, from 
which a route of about a hundred miles reaches through Favies and Toro to Abomey, the 
capital. Griwhee is situated in a fertile country, still highly cultivated, and is plentifully 
supplied with all the necessaries and conveniences of African life. Captain Adams, whose 
estimates on this point are unusually low, represents it as containing about 7000 inhabitants. 
Tlio despotic and capricious manner, however, in which foreign residents are treated by the 
tyrant of Dahomey, has gradually induced the different European powers to withdraw their 
factories. Ardrah is still larger and more flourishing; containing, according to the same 
authority, 10,000 inhabitants. It is situated about twenty-five miles inland, on a long and 
beautiful lake or lagoon, running parallel to the sea, with which it becomes connected at its 
eastern extremity by the River of Lagos. The Ardranese are industrious in the manufacture 
of cotton interwoven with silk: they make also soap, baskets, and earthenware, and nro 
skilful in working iron. Their market is the best regulated of any on the coast, and exhibits 
the manufactures of India and Europe, tobacco from Brazil, cloth from Eyeoand Iloussa,ond 
every other article that is here in demand. Though so close to Dahomey, the people appear 
to enjoy a republican form of government A considerable number of Mahometan residents 
have made their way hither, and have introduced the management of horses, and the use of 
milk, to both of which the negroes in general are strangers. Bndagry, though it has suffered 
by recent contests with Lagos, appeared still, by Lander's report, to be p large and populous 
place, situated in a fine plain, and divided into four districts, each governea by a chief, who 
assumes the title of king. Jjtgos is built upon a small island, or rather the bank at the point 
where this channel communicates with the sea on one side, and on the other with the Crudoo 
lake, a parallel piece of water. The town is scarcely a foot above the lake, and is over-run 
by water-rats from it. It lias 15000 inhabitants, with a good deal of stir and trade. Its petty 
despot assumes all the airs of the greatest African monarchs, never allowing his courtiers to 
approach him unless crawling on the ground. Some barbarous customs prevail, such as 
impaling alive a young female, to propitiate the goddess who presides over rain, and hanging 
the heads of malefactors to some large trees at the end of the town. The currency here 
consists of cowries, which arc imported in large quantities, and transmitted into Houssa and 
other interior countries, where they form the universal circulating medium. 

At the termination of the Crudoo lake commences a large tract of coast, of a peculiar 
character, which, from the principal state, receives the name of Benin. It extends upwards 
of two hundred miles, and presents a succession of broad estuaries, now discovered to be ail 
branches of the Niger, of which this country forms the delta. They communicate with each 
other by creeks, and, frequently overflowing their banks, render the shore for twenty or thirty 
miles inland, a vast alluvial wooded morass. The natives, having thus very extended water 
communications, are the most active traders anywhere in Africa; hut, except slaves, the 
commodities in which they deal are entirely changed. Gold has disappeared; ivory is again 
found in considerable plenty; but palm oil is the great staple of the eastern districts. A 
great quuntity of salt is made at the mouths of the rivers, both for consumption at home and 
in the interior. This tract., however, from its low, marshy, and woody character, is exces¬ 
sively pernicious to the health of Europeans. 

The first lending feature is the river Formosa, two miles wide at its mouth; on a creek 
tributary to it lies the capital of Benin. This city is one of the largest on the coast of Africa; 
and, being built quite irregularly, and consisting of detached houses, it occupies on immense 
space of ground. The surrounding territory is well cultivated, though not so thoroughly 
cleared of wood as that round Ardrah and Whidah. The king is not only absolute, but 
fetiche, or a god, in the eyes of his subjects; and all offences against him are punished in 
the most cruel arid summary manner, not only as treason, but impiety. Gatto, about fifty 
miles below, is the port of Benin; accessible to vessels of sixty tons. The trade on this 
river has greatly declined. 

Warre, or Owarri, is another state and city, situated on another creek, communicating 
with the Formosa, on its opposite side. It consists of a somewhat elevated and beautiful 
island, appearing as if dropped from the clouds amidst the vast woods and swamps by which 
it is surrounded. Here, too, the king is absolute, and carries polygamy to a very great extent. 

A late traveller, happening to get a peep into the seraglio, saw about fifty queens, busied in 
various employments from the toilette to the washing-tub. New Town, on the Formosa, is 
the pert of Warre. 

After turning Cape Formosa, and passing several estuaries, we come to that of the Brass 
River, called, by the Portuguese, the river of Nun. Though not the largest estuary of the 
Niger, yet being most directly in the line of the main stream, and that by which Lander 
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entered the Atlantic, it at present enjoys the reputation of being the principal channel It 
is divided into two branches; but the navigation is greatly impeded, and tne trade limited, 
by a dangerous bar at its mouth. Brass Town is built not on either branch, but on one of 
tne numerous creeks connected with both, and in a country overgrown with impenetrable 
thickets of mangrove. It is a poor place, divided by a lagoon into two parts, each of which 
contains about 1000 inhabitants. Bonny River forms the next important estuary, having on 
its opposite sides the towns of Bonny and New Calabar. Being only a few miles up, they 
are in the midst of the morasses which overspread all this country. The people support them¬ 
selves by the manufacture of salt and the trade in slaves and palm oil. Bonny, in particular, 
is become the great mart for these lost commodities, and is supposed to export annually about 
20,000 slaves. The dealers go in large canoes two or three days’ sail to Eboe, the great 
interior market, which will be described under the head of Central Africa. The king is 
absolute, and more barbarous than the rest of his brethren on thiB coast. lie boasts of having 
twice destroyed New Calabar, and ornaments his ietiche house with the skulls of enemies 
taken in battle. 

After Bonny is the estuary of Old Calabar river, the broadest of all, and navigable for 
large vessels sixty miles up to Ephraim Town, governed by a chief, who assumes the title 
of duke. It appears to contain about 6000 inhabitants, carrying on a considerable trade; 
and the duke has a large house filled with European manufactures and ornaments of every 
kind, received by him in presents. This river is followed by that of Rio del Rev; and then 
by the Rio Cameroons. These rivers arc very unhealthy; but they yield a good deal of ivory 
and palm oil. The continuity of that vast wooded flat, which has extended along the coast 
for more than 200 miles, is now broken by some very lofty mountains, the principal of which 
is supposed to reach the height of 13,000 feet. 

Several islands which lie in the Gulf of Benin may terminate the description of this coast 
They are, Fernando Po, a fine high large island, lately occupied only by a lawless race, 
composed of slaves or malefactors escaped from the neighbouring coast The British gov¬ 
ernment, however, upon the disuppointment experienced in regard to Sierra Leone, formed, 
in 1827, a settlement at this island, the mountainous and picturesejue aspect of which afforded 
hopes of a healthy station but these have been completely disappointed. Of thirty European 
settlers taken out, nineteen died; and Col. Nicholls, the governor, was three times attacked 
with fever. Hopes have been held our, that by a change in the situation of the town, this 
evil might be greatly mitigated, and Fernando Po would then acquire a double importance, 
from its vicinity to the mouth of the Niger. Prince’s Island is high and wooded ; St. Thomas 
is large and fertile; the petty isle of Annabona is inhabited by a simple native race. These 
run in a chain to the south-west, from the Rio Calabar; ami the last three are in nominal 
subjection to the crown of Portugal. 

The next division of Western Africa consists of Congo, 1/tango, Angola, and Benguela, 
to the coast of which navigators generally give the name of Angola. The principal feature 
is the Zaire, or Congo, a powerful and rapid river, which rushes by a single channel into the 
Atlantic. Its course was traced upwards by Captain Tuckoy, in his unfortunate expedition, 
280 miles, yet nothing was ascertained as to its origin and early course; though the hypo¬ 
thesis of its forming the termination of the Niger is now completely refuted. The natives 
of Congo arc rather of small size; they are cheerful ami good-humoured, but unreflecting, 
ami possessed of little energy either of mind or hotly. The negro indolence is carried in 
them to its utmost excess. The little cultivation that exists, entirely carried on by the 
females, is nearly limited to the manioc root, which they are not very skilful in preparing. 
Their houses are put together of mats made from tho fibres of the palm tree, and their clothes 
and bedding consist merely of matted grass. The population along the river is very small; 
tho largest villages, Cooluo, Embomma, and Inga, containing only from 300 to 600 inhubit- 
anta. The interior capital of Cougowar, however, mentioned as the residence of the Bliudy 
of Congo, to whom all tho chiefs pay a species of vassalage, is probably whnt the Portu¬ 
guese called St. Salvador; and where, according to Mr. Bowdich, they still maintain a 
mission; but no recent details have been obtained respecting it There is a regular dis¬ 
tinction of ranks: the Cheenoo, or chief, hereditary in the female line; the Mafoots, or 
collectors of the revenue; the Foomoos, or cultivators; and the domestic slaves, not 
numerous. The chiefs have many wives, whom they make the victims of the most scand&l- 
OU un. ral i ’ fre< l nent, y tendering their favours to Europeans at a very trifling rate. 

^•keslave trade, for which alone this part of Africa is now frequented, is chiefly carried 
on at Malemba and Cahcnda, on the north side of the river. Malemba has been called the 
Montpelier of Africa. It stands on a. hill about 100 feet high, commanding a beautiful pros¬ 
pect of the windings of the Loango Louisa through an extensive plain. Its dry and elevated 
situation preserves it from those deadly influences which elsewhere operate so fatally on 
the health of mariners. Cabenda, near the mouth of the river of that name, also a beautiful 
c ‘ t y. 18 situated at the foot of a conical wooded mountain, and has been called the Paradise 
of the Coast. It is a great mart for slaves, who are brought from the opposite territory of 
Vol. IIL 5 Q 
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Sogno: bat the natives, contrary to their general character in this region, are rude and 
difficult to treat with. 

The country to the south of Congo is called Bcnguela, and its commerce is still almost 
entirely in the hands of the Portuguese. They frequent the bay and river of Ambriz, in 
which there is a tolerable roadstead; but their great settlement is at St. Paul dc Loanda, 
a large town in an elevated situation. It exports annually 18,(MX) or 20,000 slaves, chiefly 
to Brazil. S. Felipe de Benguela, in a marshy and unhealthy site, is now considerably 
declined; and its population does not exceed i)O(M), mostly free negroes and slaves. There 
is also a smaller port, called Nova Redondo. The Portuguese claim a certain jurisdiction 
over the native states for several hundred miles in the interior, obtaining presents and 
purchasing slaves. Farther inland is the country of Jaga Cassanga. The Jagas are cele¬ 
brated hy the writers of travels, two centuries ago, as a formidable devastating tribe, addicted 
to the most ferocious habits; and rumour does not represent any change as having taken 
place in their character. Behind them, and in about the centre of the continent, is said to be 
the nation of the Molouas, represented os more numerous, more intelligent, and to have 
attained a higher degree of industry and civilisation than any other in Africa under this 
latitude. The country abounds in valuable copper. Thu king, however, is absolute, and 
the atrocious custom of human sacrifice prevails. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Southern Africa, by its mere name, sufficiently indicates the part of the continent to 
which the somewhat vague appellation is applied. Generally speaking, it is given to the 
territory discovered and partly colonised by Europeans, from that important settlement which 
they formed at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

The surface of this region is striking and peculiar, presenting three successive mountain 
ranges, running parallel to the coast and to each other. The first, called Lange Kloof, is 
between 20 and 60 miles from the ocean, the breadth of the intermediate plain being great¬ 
est in the west. The second chain, called the Zwaarte Berg, or Black Mountain, rises at 
an interval nearly similar behind the first, is considerably higher and more rugged, and 
consists often of double or even triple ranges. Behind, at the distance of 80 or 100 miles, 
rises the Nieuweldts Gebirgte, the loftiest range in Southern Africa. The summits, to a 
great extent, are covered with snow; from which circumstance the eastern and most elevated 
part is called the Sneuwberg, or Snowy Mountains, whose highest pinnacles are not sup¬ 
posed to fall short of 10,(MM) feet. The plain nearest the sea is fertile, well watered, richly 
clothed with grass and trees, and enjoys a mild and agreeable climate. The plains between 
the successive ranges are elevated, and contain a large proportion of the species of arid 
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desert called Karroo. The southern plain, in particular, is almost entirely composed of the 
great Karroo, 300 miles in length and nearly 100 in breadth, covered with a hard and im¬ 
penetrable soil, almost unfit for any vegetation. Along the foot of the Sneuwberg, however, 
there is a considerable tract, finely watered, and aflording very rich pasturage. Beyond 
the mountains, the territory is for some space bleak and sterile; but it gradually improves 
till it opens into the extensive pastoral plain occupied by the Boshuanas. So far as this has 
been explored to the northward, it becomes always more fertile, though to the west there 
has been observed a desert of very great extent. The eastern coast also consists chiefly of a 
fine pastoral plain, occupied by the various Caflre tribes, and broken by some chains of 
mountains, the direction of which has been very imperfectly explored. 

Rivers do not form a prominent feature in a country of which the general character is 
arid. The principal are those which flow down from both sides of the great boundary chain 
of the Nieuweldt Mountains, particularly in the eastern quarter, where it becomes both 
more lofty and more distant from the coast. On the side of the colony, it gives rise to the 
Camtoos, tire Zoondag, and the Great Fish River, which last, though the mast considerable, 
has not a course of much more than two hundred miles. The smaller and more westerly 
streams of the Breede, and the Ganscly, with its tributary the Oliphant, are chiefly fed from 
the inferior drains along whose base they flow. On the northern side, the waters which 
descend from the Snowy Mountains unite and form the Orange River, which, having flowed, 
first north-west and then due west, through long ranges of rude ami desert, territories, falls 
into the Atlantic in about 28° 30' S. lat., after a course, which, with its windings, must con¬ 
siderably exceed a thousand miles. In the Caflre territories, several estuaries open into the 
Indian Ocean, the early course of which is little more than conjectured; hut travellers 
through the Boshuana territory crossed streams which, f-nm their direction, appeared likely 
to reach that receptacle. 


Sect. II —Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1.— Geology. 

This district is, bounded on the north and east by the Orange and Fish rivers; on the west 
and south by the ocean. The country extends from S. lat. 28° to S. hit. 35°, that of the 
Cape lagnllas. 

Peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope .—The rocks of which this tract is composed, are 
granite, gneiss, clay slate, greywacke, quart/, rock, sandstone, and augite greenstone, or do- 
lerite. Of these the most abundant are granite and sandstone; the next in frequency are 
clay slate and greywacke; and the least frequent are gneiss and dolerite. In some parts, 
as Steinberg, the sandstone is traversed by veins of red iron ore. The Neptunian forma¬ 
tions, viz. the gneiss, clay slate, greywacke, quartz rock, and sandstone, are variously altered 
and upraised by the granite, and traversed by veins of the augite greenstone. ’The hill 
named Lion’s Rump is composed of clay slate, greywacke, and sandstone; granite forms n 
considerable part of the Lion’s Head; the Tabic Mountain, in its lower and middle part, is 
composed of red sandstone, clay slate, and greywacke, which rest on granite: the upper part 
of the mountain exhibits magnificent displays of horizontally stratified sandstone. The 
Devil’s Peak has the same general structure and composition as the Table Mountain. 

The ranges of mountains which run northward from the Cape peninsula to Orange or 
Gariep River are composed of granite and slate, with vast deposits of sandstone and quartz 
rock, with numerous table-shaped summits; thus showing a similarity of composition in 
these mountains to those of the Cape peninsula. The throe great ranges of mountains that 
run from east to west are of the same general nature, and characterised by the vast abun¬ 
dance of sandstone reposing in horizontal strata upon the granite and slate, forming the 
middle and very often the highest parts of the chain. 

Geology of the Table-land .—From the third range onwards to lat. 30° S., the prevailing 
rock in the plains and hills is sandstone. At Dwaal River, the frontier of the colony, there 
are rocks of augite greenstone and basalt, probably traversing the sandstone. The Karee- 
bergen, or Dry Mountains, beyond the limits of the colony, are principally composed of sand¬ 
stone, in horizontal strata, and everywhere exhibit beautiful table-shaped summits. This 
sandstone rock continues onward to lat. 30° H„ to near Mud Gap, where true quartz rock 
and vesicular trap appear. In lat. 29° 15' 32" S., mountains, called the Asbestos Moun¬ 
tains, composed of clay slate, disposed in horizontal strata, occur; thin veins of asbestos tra¬ 
verse the slate. In tho same mountain green opal and pitchBtone occur. To the north of 
these mountains, at Klaarwater, are vast beds of limestone, disposed horizontally, enclosing 
organic remains. In conclusion, it may be remarked, that, as far as is known at present, the 
whole of the table-land of Africa to the north of the Orange River is composed of limestone 
in horizontal strata, clay slate, sandstone and quartz rock, granite, greenstone, serpentine, 
and potstone. 
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Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

If our botanical observations on certain countries are often limited for want of information, 
it is far otherwise with regard to the region in question, which, almost ever since it has been 
known to Europeans, has been a never-failing source of botanical novelty to green-houses 
and conservatories: and in proportion to the multiplicity of subjects is the difficulty of select¬ 
ing, consistently with brevity, what is most useful and interesting. “ All that I had pic¬ 
tured to myself;” exclaims Mr. Burchcll, one of the most enlightened of modern travellers, 
“ respecting the riches of the Cape in botany, was far surpassed by what I saw in one day’s 
walk. At every step a different plant appeared; and it is not an exaggerated description 
of the country, if it should be compared to a botanic garden, neglected and left to grow in 
a state of nature; so grent was the variety everywhere to be met with. As 1 walked along,” 
lie continues, “ in the midst of the variety and profusion, I could not for some time divest 
myself of feelings of regret, that at every step my foot crushed some beautiful plant; for it 
is not easy, during one’s first rambles in this country, to lay aside a kind of respect with 
which it is customary in Europe to treat the Proteas, the Ericas, the Pelargoniums, the Chi- 
ronias, the Royenas, &c. To give some idea of the botanical riches of the country, I need 
only state, that in the short distance of one English mile, though the most favourable season 
had passed, and many of the bulbous and herbaceous plants had disappeared under the influ¬ 
ence of the drought, 1 collected in four hours and a half, 105 distinct species; and I believe 
that more than double that number may, by searching at different times, be found on the 
same grouhd.” 

Nothing, perhaps, is calculated so much to strike the attention of a stranger, as the great 
extent of certain groups, and the vast number of different kinds included in them. Among 
them may especially be enumerated the Heaths {Jiff. 607.), for which the Cape has long 

been celebrated, and the beauty and delicacy of 
which are familiar to all of us from the great 
number cultivated (no less than 500* species and 
varieties) in the green-houses of our gardens. 
Yet in the colony, notwithstanding their elegance 
and beauty, so little do they strike the attention 
of the people, that they have not even a name; 
but when spoken of, are indiscriminately called 
bosjes (bushes). It does not apjiear, however, 
that the range of the I leaths is very extensive; 
for, on coming to the Karroo Pass, Mr. Burchcll 
observes, “four of the strongest and most cha¬ 
racteristic features of Cape botany, the Eric©, the 
Diosm©, the Proteaceous and Restiaccous tribes, 
entirely disappear; nor did I meet again with any 
of them till two years afterwards, when I re¬ 
entered the same botanical parallel at Zwartwa- 
ter Poort, lying in the same parallel of latitude 
as Karroo Pass, but at 6° long, more to the eastward. The Heath was Erica Plukenetii. 
This lovely tribe had attended me tin; whole way from Cape Town, till now that 1 was . 
arrived at the very door of the desert, beyond which the scorching heat rendered it imjtos- 
sible for them to exist; and it seemed as if this handsome species had accompanied me till 
the last moment, to take a long fhrewell in the name of the whole family.” It is probable, 
therefore, that in Europe, the single species, the common Heath, or Ling ( Erica vulgaris 
l.m.), extending as it docs from Lapland to Italy in the plains, and on the mountains even 
to Morocco, occupies a greater extent of surface 

•• empurpled with the Heather's Aye.," 

than the 300 species which are enumerated as natives of the Cape of Good Hope. “ Amidst 
all these beauties,” says Captain Carmichael, “ the Cape Heaths stand confessedly unri¬ 
valled. Nature has not restricted these elegant shrubs to one' particular soil or situation. 
You meet with them in the marshes, and on the banks of rivers; in the richest soil, and on 
on T* mt i ral on th° acclivities of the hills and the tops of 'He highest mountains. 

L he form of their flowers is as varied as their colours; some are cup-shaped, some globular, 
some exhibit the figure of a cone, others that of a cylinder contracted at the mouth, or 
swelled out like a trumpet; some are smooth and glossy; others covered with down, or with 
a mucilage. The predominant colonr is red; but you meet with white, green, yellow, and 
purple; of every colour, in short, but blue; a fiict which deserves notice, when we con¬ 
sider the almost unlimited extent of the genus.” 


* Loudon’• Hortut Britannieut. 
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The Proteacee ( fie. 838.) constitute an equally striking feature at the Cape; a tribe of 
plants almost wholly confined to the southern hemisphere. Nearly ‘200 species are known 
to be natives of Southern Africa; and of these, many are conspicuous for the extreme 
beauty and magnitude of their flowers, which excite the admiration of the most careless 
observer. Those who have visited Cape Town cannot fail to be acquainted with the Silver 
Tree, no less remarkable for the delicate silky covering of its foliage thun for its large and 
showy blossoms; yet this is the common fuel of the place. Near Cape Town is a village 
called Wittebnom, a name which with great propriety it has received, on account of the 
numerous plantations of large Witteboom, or Silver Tree, which grow about it. The native 
station of this handsome tree is the sloping ground at the loot ot the eastern side of table 
Mountain ; and at present very large groves occupy the northern side, next the town. That 
this place, Mr. Burchcll observes, should be the only part in all the colony where it grows 
wild, can be no object of wonder to any person who has the least knowledge ol the cha- 



racter of Cape botany; since the natural places of growth of a multitude of other plants 
nre circumscribed by limits equally contracted. “ Next to the Heaths,” says a late intelli¬ 
gent naturalist, “for variety and beauty stand the Proteas. In the stem, the leaves, the 
flower, and the fruit of these plants, there appears such diversity, as if nature had created 
them with a view to setting botanical arrangement at defiance; and the name imposed on 
the genus would seem to indicate that she 1ms been in some degree successful. The Silver 
tree (Protea argentaa) grows to the height of a middling-sized tree; while the Protea 
repens {fig. 830.), at the other extreme, creeps along the sand, and bears on its slender 
stem, a flower, which, from its size and colour, might at first sight be mistaken for an orange. 
The intermediate space is occupied by upwards of sixty species, which display an extraor¬ 
dinary diversity in form and habit. Some have small blossoms that attract the attention of 
no one except the botanist; others, at the elevation of a few inches, bear a flower that ex¬ 
ceeds in size the crown of a hat, and strikes with wonder the most indifferent passenger. 
In the inflorescence of some species, particularly the Protea mellifera (fig. 840.), a vast 



Protea Mellifera. Slapuliiu. 


quantity of honey is secreted, which attracts swarms of bees, beetles, and other insects, 
whose variegated colours and active movements heighten tho interest of the scene; nor is 
this interest at all diminished, when tho Cape Humming-bird (Certhia chalybea ) joins the 
animated group, and, perching on the border of the chalice, darts its tubular tongue into the 
bottom of the flower, or snaps at the insects as they buzz around. 
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The colony owes some gratitude to the person who introduced the Pine to an acquaint¬ 
ance with the Silver tree. The contrast is not stronger between a black man and a white 
than between these trees: yet, like them, they possess several striking points of resem¬ 
blance. The seeds in both, for instance, are contained in cones; when once cut down, 
neither of them revives in shoots from the trunk; toe annual branches in both spring out in 
a circle round the stem; and in both, the branches, as well as the minute twigs, are covered 
with leaves. Rut the leaves of the l'ine are mere lines without breadth, smooth, rigid, and 
of a dark green colour; whereas those of the Silver tree are lance-shaped, soft, and clothed 
with a white shag, more delicate than silk, which, blending its hue with the white paren¬ 
chyma of the leaf, gives it the appearance of sky-blue satin. The effect of a strong wind 
on the mingled ioliage of these trees is peculiarly pleasing. 

The Silver tree is dimeious. The fertile flowers are separated by the scale of the cone. 
After the gerin has been fecundated, the scales begin to grow, and at length overtop the 
petals, gathering them in a bunch, entirely concealed from view. When the fruit is become 
ripe, the sun begins to act on the scales; they curl out at the top and contract at the base, 
gradually squeezing out the nut, until it arrives at the aperture, when, spreading out the 
white hairy border of the corolla, it assumes a feathery appearance, like the seed-down of 
a syngencsious plant. In this state it remains, ready to be wafted by the first gale that 
blows: but to ensure the ultimate object of nature, the transportation of the seed, the 
long capillary style and its round stigma remain attached to it, and, the latter being too 
large to slip through the narrow throat of the corolla, the seed is thus suspended by 
tlie style, and descends to the ground somewhat in the manner of an aeronaut in his para¬ 
chute. 

More numerous than the Proteacete, though of humbler growth, and bearing smaller but 
not less brilliant flowers, are the Fig Marigolds ( Misembryanthemum ), a genus almost pecu¬ 
liar to Southern Africa. The principal species of this plant, of which upwards of 300 have 
been enumerated, seem admirably adapted for fixing the loose shifting sand, with which a 
great part of the country is covered, spreading over the ground from a central point; a 
single specimen shades a great extent of surface, and aflords a singular relief to the eye, 
fatigued by the powerful refraction of light. In its thick fleshy foliage, it possesses a maga¬ 
zine of juices, which enables it to bear, without shrinking, a long privation of moisture, at 
the same time that it gives shelter to the nascent shoots of other plants which spring up in 
its bosom. The mucilaginous capsules of the Hottentot Fig (ill. edule ) are the chief mate¬ 
rial of an agreeable preserve. Nature has made a beautiful provision for the increase of 
some of the annual kinds of Fig Marigold, in the property of the capsule, which, contrary 
to most fruits of the kind, is firmly closed in a period of drought and only opens and dis¬ 
charges the seed in wet weather, when the pnrehed and sandy deserts which this plant inha¬ 
bits are moistened with the prolific rain. Even after having been long gathered, the cap¬ 
sule retains the same property, being shut in a dry atmosphere, and readily expanding wide 
in water, and very rapidly in warm water. Mcsembryanthemum coriarium of Rurchell is 
employed by the Hottentots for tanning leather. 

The S tape lias or Carrion flowers (Jiff. 841.), ure a numerous and highly curious genus, 
with square, succulent, leafless stems and flowers resembling Star-fish. They derive their 
latter appellation from their ubominable odour, which so much resembles that of putrid meat, 
that insects are deceived by it, and even in hot-houses (where 110 species are now culti¬ 
vated), they deposit upon them their eggs, which are hatched by the heat of the sun, when 
the larva; perish lor want of animal food. This is not the only service which these unsa¬ 
voury plants render. Spielmnnn brought, home a species, well known to the Hottentots by 
the name of Gnuap (Stapelia pilifrra ): it has an insipid, yet cool and watery taste, and is 
used by them for the purpose of quenching thirst; for which purpose it would seem Provi¬ 
dence has designed it, by placing it only in hot and arid tracts of country. “In passing 
through the Karroo, l expected to have seen abundance of Stapclias, but scarcely half a 
dozen appeared. No part of the colony seems to he so rich in them as the dry sandy regions 
of the western coast, where they cover a tract of many degrees of latitude in extent, dis¬ 
appearing to the eastward, though their associates, Aloes, Mesembryanthemum, and Aizoon, 
were now and then much farther north.” 

Aloes certainly are tar more numerous than Stapelias, and more remarkable for their 
varied mode of growth, and the curious form of their succulent leaves, than for the elegance 
of their flowers, though many of them, especially the larger kinds, are not destitute of 
beauty. Mr. Burchell observed in his excursions, when halting for the night in a rocky 
situation, near a small river, the fine scarlet blossoms of a new kind of Aloe (A. clavijlorn 
Burch.) decorating the barren rocks, and giving a certain gay and cultivated look to a spot, 
which, without it, would have appeared a rude neglected waste. 

As it is not possible to preserve the Aloe tribe (Jig. 842.) for the herbarium, and as they 
have not been studied in their native deserts, all that wc know of them, or nearly so, is from 
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the species cultivated in green-houses, and these 
amount to 170 different kinds. Among them, the 
Aloe dichotoma is not the least remarkable; the 
Cokenboom, or the Quiver tree of the Hottentots, so 
called, because natives of the western coast make 
their quivers of its wood. Aloe spicata is said to be 
extensively cultivated at the Cape of Good Hope, to 
obtain from it Hepatic Aloes, like that of the Barba- 
does Aloe (A. sacolrina). The place of the Cactuses 
(a genus wholly unknown to the Old World) seems 
to be occupied by a peculiar and very extensive group 
of Euphorbias, which have the fantastic and varied 
forms of that singular tribe, and occupy the very 
same arid and rocky situations. Many of them rise 
to a vast height, with their highly succulent and 
often prickly and angled stems and branches not 
unlike candelabra. The acrid milky juice in them 
is highly elaborated; and while, on the one hand, 
meu and cattle suffer from the great abundance of 
these plants, on the other hand, they afford a most 
powerful poison (especially E. maminillaris), by which 
the wounds inflicted by arrows and assagnys are ren- 
Vaillant mentions the great sufferings he underwent, by treading with 
the thorny Euphorbia melofbrmis (Jiff. 843.). E. tuberosus, and many 
other species, are reported to occasion the strangury at a certain 
time of the year to cattle browsing upon them; and this state¬ 
ment seemed to be confirmed by Mr. Burchell’s oxen being taken 
ill of that disorder in spots where those plants abounded. The 
Tamus clephnntopns (Jiff. 844.) (Testudinaria Salisb. and 
Burch.) is a very remarkable plant, now well known in the 
green-houses of the curious. The mountains of Grao f-Reynct, 
says the latter author, are the native soil of this extraordinary 
production, which is called Hottentot’s Brood (Holtentnl's Bread). 
Its bulb stands entirely above ground, and grows to an enormous 
size, frequently three feet in height and diameter. It is closely 
studded with angular ligneous protuberances, which give it some 
of a tortoise. The inside is a fleshy substance, like a turnip in 
From the top rise sevcrul annual twining stems. The Hottentots 
eat the inner substance, which is considered not unwholesome, baked on the embers. It 
will easily be believed that this food may not he very unlike the East India Yam, since the 
plant belongs to a very closely allied genus. Other renmrkable genera, or tribes, inhabiting 
llic Cape, are the Iridem, whose gaudy flowers, for a short season, give beauty and life, as it 
were, to the sandy deserts, after which their light and scaly or tunicated bulbs arc dispersed 
far and wide by the winds; the interesting terrestrial Orchidete (Jiff. 845.), whose large and 
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brilliant blossoms are scarcely exceeded by those of the parasitic species of Tropical America; 
the Restiacea*, a family which the Cape shares in common with New Holland, some indi¬ 
viduals of which, especially Rcstia tectoruin, afford excellent thatching for houses; nume¬ 
rous grasses; shrubby Bornginea’, with vivid blossoms, particularly belonging to the genus 
Echium; numerous species of Celastrus, of Lobeliaceee, of Phylica, Brunia, Thesium, and 
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Chironia; the splendid Strelitzia (Jig. 840.), so named by Mr. Alton, in compliment to the 

queen of George III., “ und wliich stands,” says Sir J. E. 
Smith, “ on the sure busis of botanical knowledge and zeal, 
to wliich I can bear an ample and very disinterested testimo¬ 
ny —numerous plants of the Natural Order Itutacea 1 , to 
which lie longs the Diosnia, the powerfully scented Buku* of 
the Hottentots (who take delight in mixing it with grease and 
Bmearing their bodies with it), and now of our Pharmucopmias; 
Apocynem (including Stapelias), several Umbel lifer*?, some 
of them very remarkable, among which is the Tondelblad, or 
tinder-plant (Hernias depavperata), whose down supplies the 
natives with tinder, and which may be removed from the 
leaves in an entire mass (so closely are the fibres interwoven), 
and stretched out so us to be modelled into little caps, stock¬ 
ings, &.c., to which the impression of the veining of the leaves 
gives a beautiful appearance : numerous kinds of Rhus, Cluy- 
tia, Pharnacouin, Staticc, Crassula, nnd other genera of the 
same family, Omithogulum, Anthericum, Lachcnalia, Aspa¬ 
ragus, Juncus, among which we may mention the Juncus ser- 
ratus:—“Many rivers,” Mr. Burchell observes, “are choked 
tip with the plant called Palmict (Juncus serrntus) by the colonists, and from which one 
river, in particular, derives its name. Some? idea of the appearance of this plant may be 
gained by imagining a vast number of Ananas, or Pine-apple plants, without fruit, so thickly 
crowded together os to cover the sides, and even the middle, of the stream, standing seldom 
higher than three or tour feet above the surface, but generally under water, whenever the 
river swells above its ordinary height. The stems which support them are of the thickness 
of a man’s arm; black, and of a very tough and spongy substance; generally simple, though 
not rarely divided into one or two branches. They rise up from the bottom, not often in an 
upright posture, but inclined by the force of the current. They have very much the growth 
of Dragon-trees (Dructvna), or of some palms, from which latter resemblance they have 
obtained their name:—Clifforlia, a curious genus in Rosacea?; numerous Salvia-, several 
species of Scrophnlarina? and Selagineu;; a remarkable genus of Cruoiferie, lleliopbila, 
many of whose species have blue flowers, an unusual colour in that natural order; a vast 
quantity of derail iaccip, particularly of the genus Pelargonium, which are almost peculiar 
to the Capo; Hermannia, und some Malvacea?. Polygala? abound; us do Leguminosa-, 
among which are several confined to that country, and highly ornamental, as Lpherkiu, 
Rafnia, Liparia, llypocalyptus, Sureopliylluin, Aspaluthus, Hallia, &e. Tndigoferie prevail 
very much, and the Acacias, which present some remarkable species. A. vera and A. ea- 
pensis are often loaded with large lumps of very good and dear gum, and they have so 
great a resemblance to the true Acacia of the ancients, or the tree which yields the gum- 
arabic, as to have been considered the same species. Wherever these trees are wounded, 
the gum exudes; and it is probable that a large crop might thus lie annually obtained with¬ 
out destroying them. If a computation could be made of the quantity that might be obtained 
from those trees, only, which sk irt the river Uuriop a nd its branches, amounting to a line of wood 

(reckoning both sides) of more than ‘2000 miles, it 
might be worth while to teach and encourage the 
natives to collect it, which they would readily do, 
if they knew that tobacco could always be had in 
exchange. Indeed, the supply thus obtained would 
be more than equal to the whole consumption of 
Britain. The Acacia capensis (Jig. HIT.) (Dnorn- 
bomri), or Thorn tree, Wittedoorn (Whitethorn"), 
and Karrodoorn (Kurrothorn) has straight white 
tiiorns, two to lour inches long, and is certainly the 
most, abundunt and widely disseminated tree of the 
extra-tropical parts of Southern Africa. Acacia 
Girafla? almunds in the Bichuana country, and was 
first noticed by Mr. Burchell, who saw it there for 
the first time, and describes it as a remarkable species, having thick brown thorns and an 
oval pod of a solid mealy substance within, and which never opens as those of other Acacias: 


* “ A Hottentot being severely won ruled by tile bursting of n gun, bis roni|,anions <.-*|>n-*reil «o inurh litilb in 
the powers of Bnckoe-azyu (Bookoo vinegar) bn a wash to clean*** noil lion I tlio wound. Ihnt I allowed it in ho 
need. Our wiiall etock of this liquid hooii failing. wo had recourse to .nt inlusinti of the Ibosnia leaven in hrnndv, 
with which tile wound wan washed night and mortiini' for two nr three week*, the elleri «»f this application 
being very satisfactory. The Bockop or Riirkn a/.yu in made by simply puffin*? the leaven of Dins inn surra! ifnlift, 
nr Home other *|>ecjep of the name peune, into a bottle of wild vinegar, and leavini; them to etcep; the 
bcin* esteemed in proportion to the time during which the infunion ha? been made, and fcomctiim » turning tr 
mucilage.* 1 
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in this resembling only the A. utoiniphylla. The head of it is thick and spreading, and of 
a highly peculiar form, which distinguishes it at a great distance. It is called Kameel-doorn 
( Camel-thorn ), because the camelopard browses chielly on it; and is one of the largest trees 
in these regions. Its wood is excessively hard and heavy, of a dark or reddish brown colour, 
and is used by the Hichuunus for t.lieir smaller domestic utensils, as spoons, knite-hnndles, &,c. 
Though other species resemble the A. Giraflie in form and growth, yet the pod alone is suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish it easily from all others. A. detinens is so called by Mr. Burchell from 
the following circumstance. Describing the country about Z;uid Valley (Band Valley) in 
lat. 29° 48', he says:—“The largest shrubs were nearly live feet high, a plant quite new 
to ine, but well known to the Klaurwater people by the name of Ilaakedoorn ( lluokthorn ). 
I was preparing to cut some specimens, when, though proceeding with the utmost caution, 
a small twig caught hold of one sleeve. While trying to disengage myself with the other 
hand, both arms were seized by these rapacious thorns, and the more I tried to extricate 
myself, the more entangled 1 became; till, at last, it seized hold of my hat also, and con¬ 
vinced tne that there was no,possibility of getting free but by main force, and at the expense 
of touring all my clothes. I therefore called for help, nnd two of my men came and released 
me by cutting off the troublesome branches. In revenge for this ill-treatment, 1 determined 
to give to the tree a name, which should serve to caution future travellers aguinst venturing 
within its clutches.” The roots of A. elephantinum constitute a favourite food of the ele¬ 
phant. The Composite are extremely widely dispersed; many being woody kinds, espe¬ 
cially of Aster, while the number and variety of the 
Gnaphaliums and Xoranthoinums {fig. 848.) are 
quite astonisliing: many of them retain the form 
and colour of the flower long after they have been 
gathered, nnd hence derive their name of Everlast¬ 
ings. A great variety of timber is found along the 
tract of coast that stretches to Plettenberg's Bay, a 
distance of nearly 200 miles; but the indolence or 
apathy of the Dutch rendered it of little use to the 
colonists. The only kind that has been introduced 
into general use is the Gcel Ilout (Taxus tlongata ), 
which is employed in house-building. For furniture, 
they occasionally use Slink Ilout (Ltturns teterri- 
»««), though the execrable odour it diffuses for some 


Gnaplinliunm umi Xrrniitiii iiiiiiiiH. time after it has been worked, forms a well-ground¬ 

ed objection to its general adoption. It possesses 
the colour, hardness, and durability of the heart of oak. 

The vegetable productions of the country surrounding Algoa Bay are, in many respects, 
diflerent. from those of the vicinity of Gape Town. The Heaths and Protons almost disap¬ 
pear, and in their room ore numerous species of Aloe and Euphorbia. These, for the most 
part, garnish the rocks and precipices, the Aloe perfoliata alone occupies the plains, and, 
with its superb scarlet spikes, resembles, at a distance, skirmishing parties of British soldiers. 
A singular species ol Euphorbia (K. Caput Medusa: ?) grows also in the plains among the 
grass, where it appears as a round ball, without stein or leaves, and bears a striking resem¬ 
blance in shape to the common Echinus. In dry weather the cattle cat it for the sake of its 
juice. Many useful plants grow here: the stem of Zamia cycadifblin, when stripped of its 
leaves, resembles a large Pine Apple. It. is called the Hottentot. Bread Fruit. These people 
bury it for some months in the ground, then pound it, and extract a quantity of farinaceous 
matter of the nature of sago. With infinite labour they dig the root of a species of An- 
tholyzn, which lodges at the depth of a toot, or more in the hardest gravelly soil. To accom¬ 
plish this, they arc under the necessity of using an. iron crow-bar, and the produce of half 
an hour’s toil, which they call Untjie, does not exceed the hulk of a chestnut. Various other 
bulbs of the classes llexandria anti Trimulria are esculent; but the long period of time requi¬ 
site for their full dcvelopemont will for ever prevent their cultivation as an article of food. 
1 he flowering spikes of the Aponogeton distachyon, known by the name of Water TJntiio* 
are m high repute as a pickle. The Arctopus cchinatus lias recently acquired a considers- 
ble share of reputation as an nntisypliilitic. It was tried by some British medical men, whose 
report was favourable. I he discovery of its virtues is due to the Malays, who have Ion" 
used it. The root, bears some resemblance to that of the parsnep, and is the only part em- 
ployod, being boiled in water, and the decoction administered to the extent of a quart daily, 
operating without any perceptible effect, on the constitution. The Candleberry Myrtle (My- 
rtca qurreifalia) grows along the coast, on dry sandy plains, exposed to the sea air, where 
lmrdly any other plant will vegetate. The wax is in the form of a rough crust, investing 
the berries, and is extracted by boiling them in water, straining the decoction, and Buffering 
it to cool. It is of a greenish colour, and possesses the hardness, without the tenacity, of 
I ees -wax. When made into candles, it gives a very fine light. 

Fungi, as well as Lichens and Mosses, nrc so very rarely to be met with in the interior 
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of Southern Africa, that, of the Fungi, the first which Mr. Bure hell saw on his journey was 
at Klaarwaler, alter travelling for five months. Indeed, it could be hardly expected that the 
parched soil of the Cape would suit the growth of the Cryptoguiniie, which mostly delight 
in moisture. 

It is well known that Table Mountain is nn object of attraction to every one who ha9 
visited the Cape: its flat top, called the Table Land, is about two miles in length from cast 
to west, and of various breadths, but nowhere exceeding a mile. The height is estimated 
at 3500 feet above the level of the sea. It is a common saying among the inhabitants of 
Cape Town, that when the Devil spreads his tablecloth on the mountain, you may look for 
a strong south-east wind. In the whole system of meteorology, there is not a more infallible 
prognostic. The Devil’s tablecloth is a thin sheet of white vapour, which is seen rushing 
over the edge of the precipice, while the sky all around is clear and unclouded. The rapidity 
of its descent resembles that of water pouring over the fiicc of a rock. The air, at the same 
time, begins to be agitated in the valley; and in less than half an hour, the whole town is 
involved in dust and darkness. Instantly the streets arc deserted, every window and door is 
shut up, and Cape Town is as still as if it were visited by the plague. Sometimes, instead 
of a sheet of vapour, an immense cloud envelopes the mountain, and, stretching out on all 
sides, like a magnificent canopy, shades the town and the adjacent country from the sun. 
The inferior boundary of this cloud is regulated, probably, by various circumstances; umong 
others, by the strength of the wind and the temperature of the air in the Table Valley. The 
influence of the latter is to be inferred from the fact, that though the cloud never descends 
farther than half-way into the hot parched amphitheatre of Cape Town, it may be observed 
on the side of Camp’s Bay, rolling down in immense volumes to the very sea, over which it 
sometimes stretches larther than the eye can follow it. Nothing can be more singular than 
the appearance of this cloud. It is continually rushing down to a certain point on the side 
of the mountain, and there vanishing. Fleeces are seem from time to time, torn from its 
skirts by the strength of the wind, floating and whirling? as it were, in a vortex over the 
town, and then gradually dissolving away. But the main body remains, ns if it were nailed 
to the mountain, and bids defiance to the utmost efforts of the gale. There is a constant 
verdure maintained on this mountain hy the moisture deposited from the atmosphere, and it 
is no wonder that it is frequented by botanists. M. Ecklon gives the following account of 
his ascent, iu a work very little known in this country, namely, the Botanische Zeitung, for 
July, 1827, published at Ratisbon; and witli this we shall conclude our already too much ex¬ 
tended account of the vegetation of this celebrated promontory:— 

“Numerous violent showers, accompanied with hail, lmd, almost daily, for four long weeks, 
frustrated every attempt of ours to undertake a botanical tour, in which we hoped to examine 
the vegetation of Table Mountain, during the winter season. The top was constantly covered 
with clouds, which rendered the ascent impossible: hut as the unusual cold of this year gave 
renson to expect that ice would he found on the summit, l was the more curious to see the 
effect, which it would produco on vegetation; and I lie occurrence of two fine wintry days 
enabled us to start. My friend lleil, the companion of nil my wanderings, accompanied me 
on this occasion. It was a beautiful day, scarcely a cloud dimming the clear blue sky. Our 
ascent lny among the gardens at the foot of the mountain, where the fresh verdure, inter¬ 
spersed with the many-coloured blossoms of Oxnlis and llypoxis, that were called forth by 
the rain, ornamented the lower region. By the garden walls flowered the shrubs Muralta, 
Ileisterin, Senecio rosmarinifblius, Othonna abrotimifbliu, Nottea (Srlogo) corymbosa, Cluytia 
pulchello, &c. The water of the great stream from the Table Mountain rolled down with 
grout violence. The rood ceases at the water-mill above the gardens, and we ascended 
briskly, finding Erica baccans, Phylica buxifolin with seed, Achyranthes aspera, Mora grandi- 
flora, and Cluytin jxdygonoidos. A little bird (Sylvia Pastor ?) enticed out by the beauty 
of the morning, whistled his grasshopper note in the miller’s fig trees, and oven here, ainid 
all the riches of Flora, the lingering wish that we could but hear the nightingale of our 
native land, convinced us that there is nothing in this wide world capable of completely 
satisfying the wider wishes of the human heart. While ascending the 
rock still more toward the table-land, and between the pieces of rock, 
Pen®a mucronata, Agathosma villosa, Biechnum australe, Pteris calo- 
melanos, Cheilanthes capensis, O. hirta, C. pteroidcs, Asplcnium 
furcatum, and at the great brook, J<omnria capensis and the Oalla 
eethiopica (fig. 849.), now appeared with multitudes of blossoms. The 
beautiful day had attracted another party to the Table Mountain, as 
we perceived by a white (lag waving on the summit. The vegeta¬ 
tion at Plallo lClippe, owing to the late continued wet weather, had 
assumed quite an European aspect. I gathered Cyperus lanceus, 
Viola angustifolia, a Campanula, Cema turbinata, Stachys jethiopicn, 
and Morten collina. We were here in the region of the Silver tree, 
1000 feet above the level of the sea. Leucndendron argenteum forms 
a small forest, at between 500 and 1000 feet from the Lowenberg, 
running along the northern side of the Devil’s Berg and Table Moun- 
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tain to Constantin. The lovely Protea mellifera, with red, reddish and white flowers, was 
here in full bloom, and a Thesium, by the great, brittleness of its Htem, was near letting 
me fall, as I clung to it to aid me in the ascent. Cussytha filil'onnis had almost covered a tree 
of Virgilia capensis, above 20 feet high. Plalle Klippe consists of granite, striped with hori¬ 
zontal layers of gray greenstone; at some hundred loot higher up is the Witte Klippe, a 
large granite rock with a sloping top, over which the water runs, and as there was abundance 
of water at this season, it formed a most beautiful scene. The view was romantic: before 
us rose the tall steep moss of rock of the 'fable Mountain; not a cloud obscured the clear 
skv, and only in the greater distance to the north, a thick whitish fog intercepted the pros¬ 
pect of the whole chaiu of mountains. The highest [joint of the Hottentot’s Holland Moun¬ 
tain, StettenlHiseh, Drakenstein, and Tulbagh, which may be considered as 1000 feet higher 
than Table Mountain, were covered with snow. The onward road led through various shrubs, 
among which I observed Bubon galbanum, Royena glabra, R. hirsuta, Celastrus lucidus, 
Plectronia ventosa, Cassinia Mauroconia, Rhus nngustifolium, R. tomentosum and lanceum. 
Polygala myrtifolia, an Aster, Martynia acris, Gnidia oppositifolia; while among these, in 
the sandy spots, Romulca frugrans, Lichtensteinia lawignta, and Rulbine recurva, began to 
shoot up and blossom. Numerous cows, one of which hud a calf that suffered us to drive it 
away fiir more patiently than a German animal would have done, hurried from us, and they 
made their escape into flowering plants of Diosma oppositifolia, Hydrocotyle tomentoso, an 
Aster with blue flowers, Adenandra uniflora, Asclepias arboreseens, Euphorbia tuberosn, and 
E. latifolia. In the third region, about. 1700 feet alx>ve the sea, a beautiful waterfall invited 
us to rest and refresh ourselves. A thermometer which we had brought indicated 55° in the 
shade and 70° in the sun, at 10 a. m. Round the watcrfiill 1 saw Kiggelaria africana with 
fruit, Cunonia capensis out of flower, llyjjocalyptiiB caneseens, T<xlea africana, Erioccphalus 
racemosus, Myrico serrata, M. (piercifblia, Uorckheya ciliata, and Protea lopidocarpon. Pro¬ 
ceeding onwards, and still ascending, we approached the right, cleft, which leads to the sum¬ 
mit, between stoop reeky walls. But, to our great mortification, we found the entire flora 
of the place destroyed by a fire that had been kindled about two months ago. Nothing but 
burnt stumps remained of the lovely shrubs that had excited my admiration on a previous 
excursion, and long must it bo ere their former beauty can return. Such fires are kindled 
nnd kept up during culm weather by the proprietors of Silver tree plantations, to prevent 
such a circumstance accidentally occurring during the prevalence of the before-mentioned 
strong south-east winds, which not. only might destroy all the trees, but prove highly danger¬ 
ous to t.iie town. Only an Oxnlis variegata appeared between the consumed stumps, and 
behind a piece of rock we observed a shrub of Bruniu, with all its leaves and most of its 
blossoms burnt ofl! Pieces of broken glass and old shoes, which lay scattered everywhere 
on the ground, showed the difficulty of ascending the Table Mountain. The fire had not, 
however, reached the great defile, where some African plants appeared; but nuture, in 
general, seemed as dead, nnd only Arnica piloselloides, an Arctotis, and sonic leaves appear¬ 
ed, where I had before found Agupanthus minor, Amaryllis sarniensis, and Atragcne angus- 
tifoliu. To the eye of a botanist, the scorched ground and consumed vegetation looked like 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Guaphalium enpitatum and Arnica lanata now appeared in separate 
spots, nnd broken branches covered with Parmelia and (Jsnca lay scattered at our feet, 
wafted by the wind from the ravines of the rock. Wo were now about 2500 feet above the 
level of the sen, and here the fire had stopped. At this elevation we found Aster cymbalari- 
folius, a Buchncru, and Snlanmn nigrum among the crevices of the rocks. The view around 
us was truly majestic; added to which, the drops of rain, driven by the wind from the lofty 
rocks and steep cliffs, reflected hack the clear sunbeams, and presented all the colours of the 
rainbow. A sudden whirlwind lifted up a broken bush of Erica that lay far beneath us, and 
carried it in a moment high over the Table Mountains. We had accomplished two-thirds 
of the ascent at LI a. m., and arrived at a small caVern in the rock, where there is always 
some water, that proves in the warm season a great refreshment to the weary traveller. 
There Erica purpurea, and some llestiones, were still in bloom. The defile now became 
narrower, uud the pieces of rock over which we must clamber increased in size: the cold 
was also more sensibly felt at our fingers’ ends, the thermometer standing at 45°. * Several 
mosses grew on the moist sides of the rock. We sought, the sunshine now as gladly os in 
this situation we generally court, the shade; but its beams gave no more warmth than the 
March sun does in Germany. An Antliyllis, many species of Restio, and the Osteospermum 
ilicifolium, an inhabitant of the plain of Table Mountain, here greeted our eyes; and the 
latter first manifested its presetice by the strong smell of its leaves. Many specimens of the 
Klipp daehren (Hyrax capensis) peeped out from among the pieces of rock, but escaped 
immediately on seeing us; still their curiosity is so great that they soon reappear, anil a per¬ 
son, by stumling quietly a little while, may easily shoot them. Their flesh is good eating, 
and has the flavour of hare. Not a bird could be either seen or heard: hut the frogs and 
grasshoppers mode plenty of noise. On the sides of the rocky projections are Chinese cha¬ 
racters, and many names, which are designed to perpetuate the memory of the heroes who 
had accomplished this ascent before us, gave assurance that we had attained the highest 
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point, and at 11J a. m. we had accordingly issued from the defile and gained the plain. The 
party whose flag we had seen from below was preparing to descend. The horizon to the 
south-east was covered with thick clouds, which intercepted the otherwise beautiful prospect 
over the seini-insular Cape, and warned us to prepare for oar return. No delay was possible, 
as the mountain would shortly be covered with clouds. Indeed, every object presented a 
most wintry appearance. Erica physodes and some plants of Aster linearis exhibited a few 
blossoms; while others, as Drosern cuneifolia and Villarsia ovata, were beginning to throw 
out young shoots. The wind now commenced blowing violently from the north-west, and 
black clouds covered the Kasteelsberg before us, so that we hastened to regain the defile, lest, 
being enwrapped in clouds, we should lose our way and be precipitated from the steep sides 
of the rock; as it is common for the dense mist to hide every object beyond two feet before 
us. Besides the defile by which we ascended, there is another, that goes down on the western 
side over Van Kamp’s Bay; but the steepness of the rocks about the middle do not allow 
it to be used. About eighty feet, from the summit, in this latter defile, is the only spring 
that is on the top of the Table Mountain, and which never fails in the driest weather. Here 
we found Erica physodes abundantly in full flower; also E. purpurea, Sttuivia glutinosa, 
Protea cynaroides, and P. speciosa, both in seed, Othonna abrolanifolia, Agathosma imbricata, 
Gnaphaliuin cephalophorum, Erica Lebann in seed, Phylica ericoides, Guidia scabra, and a 
red lichen on the pieces of rock. There were very few plants in blossom in this generally 
rich defile. The thermometer indicated 43° in the shade and 5T>° in the sun at 1 p. m. ; 
at which hour it was 60° in the shade at Capo Town. Being very hungry, we sat down 
in the shade to take our dinners, encamping beside the stream, where our tablecloth was 
spread of the young verdure of Rcstiones, l’en#pa mucronnta, Lobelia pinifolia, Hernias capi- 
tata, II. depauperata, Clutia. talmlaris, Osteospermum ilicifolium, Senecio purpurea, and 
Aster filiformis. Vnn Kamp’s Bay, below us, was covered witli white clouds as far as the 
eye could reach, extending, like a mass of snow, over, the Southern Ocean. The wind 
blew strong through the tops of the surrounding rocks, and lifted the clouds still higher and 
nearer towards us, though a clear blue sky still appeared immediately over-head. After our 
meal we again sought for mosses on the rocks, and found, besides un Erica, a Campanula, 
and Cliifnrtiu, but not in blossom. Cunnriiu enpensis, likewise past flower, grew in the 
fissures of the rock, and Schizica pnetinata with dried fructification. Above us, on the 
high rock that surrounded us, we noticed a beautiful shrub, that seemed to lie covered with 
red flowers: my friend determined to obtain it, though I assured him, from telescopic obser¬ 
vation, that the apparent red blossoms were only the red fruit of Leueadendron pyramidule, 
and such it proved to he, though ho ulso brought down fine flowering specimens of Pemea 
squamosa and several Ericte. At about half-past 2 p. m. we returned to the northern defile, 
and there began our descent, going back by the way we came. My friend had the misfortune 
to sprain his foot while returning, which rendered our walk slow and difficult, but, happily, 
no disagreeable consequence ensued; and, in spite of this delay, we regained Cape Town fiy 
moonlight, at about 7 r. M.” 


Subsect. 3.— Zoology. 

Of (he zoological peculiarities of Southern Africa, we have already spoken. In no region 
of the globe does there appear so great a number of quadrupeds, and these, too, of the largest 
dimensions. The limit of this zoological region is very uncertain; inasmuch as of all this 
part of the African peninsula, we know little beyond the Gariep to the north-west; while 
the borders of the Great Fish River (forming the boundaries of the colony on the south¬ 
eastern coast), are the farthest limits, in this direction, hitherto reached by scientific travel¬ 
lers. Mr. Burchell, indeed, has penetrated the interior deserts to lat. 26° south, and his 
researches lead us to believe that the animals of central equinoctial Africa do not materially 
differ from those of the Great Karroos which bound the territories of the Cape Colony. The 
chief seat, therefore, of the zoology of Southern Africa must be sought for in that immense 
line of forests which border the coast, and have been traced from Bosjesveld to the bounds 
of the Great Fish River: these extend, in all probability, to an immeasurable distance farther, 
and form a belt of eternal verdure, between the arid deserts of the interior and the more 
fertile borders of the coast. 

The surprising number and variety of quadrupeds which naturalists have detected in this 
region will he better understood by the following list; equully interesting both to the scien¬ 
tific zoologist and to the future traveller:— 


Cermcchu, pyfferythram Rol-vcuti-d Mm- 
key. 

ryauorcphalui pore.irms. rig-Lierd Ilatxtnn. 
Iterupua Leach li Sin. landi's Hat. 
Rhinolophua UwflTmyii Stn. OeoflV.yN Bat. 
Nyrlrrf* canrnaj Snu Cape Nycteru. 
NycterU affiuu .Sin. Allied Rat. 

Vraportilio caperain S»n. Cape Bat. 

Sure* capered*. Cape Shrew. 

Maermcclidca Smllhii Noh. Smith’* Shrew. 
C'hrysnchlori* capruit*. (’.ape Mule. 
Chry«oehlori* liottentolu* Sm. Hottentot 
Ratellu* Ratal. Rate! (ilutluu. 

I’utnriu'i ’Aurelia. The Aorello. 

Voi*. 111. 


I.ulri inimguis. CI.iwIcm Otter. 

Caui* aureus. Jackal. 

C.inia mcH iinaliM. Capo Jackal, 
llvuuia venal ica. Hunting liven*. 
hfangiiKta cafn. C.itlruriau Ichneumon. 

M august a urinatrix Sin. Aquatic Ichneumon. 
Mai ig us la |a:vaillaiilii. Levaillant’* Ichneu¬ 
mon. 

Ily/aMia capnimin III. Surckate. 

Prutele* Lnhndii. Cain* Prutclm. 
i H\*na erucata. Spotted Hyauia. 

I FiTnlro, The Ttlick numi-tl I .«■ ■*«. 

1 Feti* Serval. IlwServat. 

' Fell* cj|>eiui». (!a|e t at. 

0 


Feli* nigricans. Black-footed (Tat. 

(Maria IVruuii. Prion’* Seal. 

J’horjrna Ifonu-ii Sin. Seal. 

Myoxiin avclhuaiiu*. Afriran llomio nr. 
Mvotus iiiiiriiiiM. Murine Ihirmou-e, 

Myuxus alricanus. African nririuuiiw. 

Muh Donovani. Donovan’* Mouse. 

Rathyergu* marltimu*. (’oast flathyergus. 
Hatliycrgu* cn|M*imi». Cape Hat h\ergo*. 
li\thyergu« I.udwigii Sin. l.udwig’x lUthyer 
run. 

Redden capcnsin. Cape Vedrtra, 

IVuilrriunis d<<ixalis Sin, lk.r*.i|-ktrhied Tree 
k'M.r. 
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Sclurui gincmfanua. Gingi Squirrel. 
Sciurua orulatus tim. While-spot Squim-I. 
Lcpue africuuua. Gape If,ire. 

Lr piw riiKmicha Sm. Rufi*ut-iu|<r<t Han*. 
IxpiM *ax;ttilis. R»ck Hurt*. 

Oryclrmpiw ntjrtuiMi. C»|r Antritrr. 
Rhinoceros afrir.i«iiia. African Hii.m c**n>». 
Rhinoceros siuin'ii. Burchcir* Klmuiccrui. 
Hyrax cnf.c ms. « ape Hynx. 

F.quui quugg I. finkl(|4 ftrhr. 1 . 

Equui zrhr*. Common Zrhr.i. 

Kquus iJiuutanua. MouuLuu Zebra. 

nfe/o»»r ». 

Aigorenw Irurnphtr-i. Blue Anlcliqjc. 


Aigocerui equina. Roan Antelope. 

Aufocrru* barbata. Bearded Anlilupc. 

(fry* Caffra. LalTnmu Or)i. 

GaacMa pyfprjpi, White-fiord tia/el. 

(tiiftrlla cuclmii*. Springer G.»zcL 
Antilo|»<: inrbuiipus. The 
Rnlimca clcormgtn. Keiibnrk Antelope. 
Rrdniic.-) is.iI k- 11 ilia. Cieani-robmrrd AiiU'InpC. 
Reilunca villm . Kir Rhiehnck. 
liialunra scnjiarui. Ou*hi Antelope. 

Tno'iilus niitilr^tn. Kliinpringi-r. 

Tnii'iiliui riiiieslrin. Sf«*iiifM 
Tr.iguliw nili-wciM. Vlai kl»; Nteiiibock. 
TRipiliHKriwi. (iri'xlx-rk. 

Tr.igulus pallida. Bk-rkbntk. 


Cephalophui idafout. Broad-nmi Antelope. 
Oplnlophus Hurclidlii. Burchi-H’* Antelope. 
Ophalriphua racmlea. Slxtc-d .Inured Ante- 
lone. 

Ophaluphu* purpuiiilla. KMnrhnck. 

Trig .laphu.* nylvatira. Ilosrhtinck. 

I).irii.iMx ( aain.i. The famn, 

Uimalis lunata. I.uiiafed fto-vdiy. 

D.iinaliN (Irens. Jiupoolb. 

Damilis (‘anna. ('anna. 

Daiiialii strepnirertm. Koodoo. 

Caioblipa* Unu. Gnoo. 

Catoblcpas taurina. Knknou. 

('atolili-iKu gurgmi. Briudltxl Gnoo. 
lk*i caller. Cape llulla In. 


From this list we can only select a few for particular notice. The Antelopes are the 
most conspicuous tribe, and range over the vast karroos, or 
deserts, with astonishing swiftness. Some, however, inhabit only 
the forests, while others prefer the mountains. 

The Spring-bok or Mountain Antelope (Jig. 850.), called by 
Lichtenstein the Antilope pygarga (Tray. Af., 317. 340.), fre¬ 
quently go in troops of not less than 3000. They run for some 
time extremely quick; and then, if a bush or piece of rock 
crosses their path, they spring to the height of four or five feet, 
clearing at one leap ten or twelve feet of ground. They then 
stand still a few minutes, till the rest are passed; after which 
they all set oft’ again, running with astonishing flectness. The 
beautiful form of this animal, its elegant markings, and the 
incredible lightness and grace of its motions, render it extremely 
interesting. 

The African Elephant (Jiff. 851.) is, at first sight, distinguish¬ 
ed from the Asiatic species by its much larger cars, which descend towards the legs; they 
are, indeed, so large, that at the Cape they are said to be made into sledges to draw agri¬ 
cultural implements to and from the fields, and even to convey the sick. It is ibund from 
the Cape of Good Mope to Senegal; but whether it extends along the eastern coast is uncer¬ 
tain. The annexed figure was taken by Mr. Landseer, from a young and very docile speci¬ 
men, living, in 1830, in the Garden of Plants. This species, although not yet tamed in its 
native country, has all the docility and wonderful sagacity of the Asiatic Elephant. 



am 



Arricuti Kli'plinul. HuiitiiiK Hyena. 


The Hunting Hyena (Hytena wnatiea Burch.) (Jiff. 852.) is a beautiful animal, first dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Burchell, and, from uniting the characters of the Hyenas and the Dogs, has 
been thought worthy of a subgeneric name. It is remarkable for hunting in regulur packs: 
though in general a nocturnal animal, it frequently pursues its prey by day; and as it is 
well formed by nature for speed, none but the fleetest nninmls can escape. Sheep and oxen, 
therefore, are particularly exposed to its attacks; the latter are approached by stealth dur¬ 
ing their sleep, and frequently softer by the Joss of their tails. 

To notice, however briefly, the remaining quadrupeds, would far exceed our limits. The 
diversity in the size and habits of the Antelopes exhibits every intermediate link from the 
smallest nnd the most delicate to the largest and strongest Bufliilo; while the Lion, the true: 
Jackal, and several species of Hyena, are well-known inhabitants of Southern Africa. 

The ornithological subjects are numerous; but, on the whole, less beautiful than might 
be imagined. Flocks of Vultures of several species arc everywhere seen in the deserts, 
where the remains of so many quadrupeds, killed either by beasts of prey or by the course 
of nature, require to be removed. The Eagles and Falcons are also numerous, and keep 
under subjection the smaller quadrupeds and birds; while the Snake-eater (Gypogeramts 
serpentarius Ill.) (Jiff. 853.), peculiar to Southern Africa, roams over the sandy plains, carry¬ 
ing on a perpetual warfare with all sorts of reptiles. The Bam Owl and Great-horned Owl 
of the Cope are supposed to be of the sam" species as those of Europe. Among the lesser 
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birds of prey arc several true Shrikes: the Drongoes, called by the Dutch devil-birds, from 
their uniform black colour, assemble in the morning and evening, and hunt after insects, not 
unlike swallows: the Puff-backed Shrikes (Malaconoti Swains.), on the contrary, Bearch 
for eggs and young birds in thick bushes; while the Caterpillar-catchers (Ceblvpyrintp. 
Swains.) only frequent the loftiest trees, for the sake of the soft insects from which they 
derive their name. 

853 854 



Cruntcd Kingfisher. 

Sinikr-Kittei. 

Tn the perching order of birds, we find many of beautiful plumage, and others of wonder- 
ul instinct. The Crested Kingfisher (A lectio cristnta) {Jiff. ttM.) is much smaller than the 
I'luropoan species, but far surpasses it in the splendour of its colours: the head is adorned 
■vith a full crest of narrow and arched feathers, alternately barred with black and brilliant 
due: the under plumage is of a rich cinnamon, with the throat nearly white; the bill and 
egs bright crimson. The Cape Honoysucker (Mtlliphaffa cafcr Sw.) (Jiff. 855.) and the 
"itpe Coly (Calius capensis L.) (Jiff. H5(i.) are both small birds, of dull-coloured plumage, 

but rendered conspicuous for the ~ 

855 JOS) ~ great, length of their tails: the first IJa 

' Jmff subsists chiefly upon the nectar of 

flowers: it is remarkable as the only , 

genuine TIoneysuckc!r(A/cHtpft«gfn<c ^ 

Sw.) fiamd in Africa; and it seems vftl pA 

yfflt abundant at that extremity of Africa Jk 

mB Aj which is nearest to Australia, the *V./f 

IjK III chief metropolis of its tribe. The \ -- fl Jgi?/i 

I Cape Coly is less than a sparrow; of jA y 'S^’0fw 

tjM I a delicate drab colour, and has all wffiIJ j 

JH I the four toes placed forward, nearly 9 } x Mmim 

I® similar to the hwifts: the shortness - a( ^ ||BV 

1/ffl ;i of l.he wings very much impedes its ' 

k/|P ■ J flight. M. Le Vaillant says these are / J 

hill 1 called, at the Cape, Mouse Birds, not v j f ' j if/ M 

HU ill 1 only on account of their delicate and / / J , 

llllI MUL «oft plumage, but from their creeping refiUJk / jjyl; dfflL 7 

fj’l j fiyJjSJi about the roots of trees like that f / \Y* 

// lw!m quadruped. This and several other / « 

Capo Honry-Siickc. species fbund in Southern Africa ap- ' 

pear to live entirely upon fruits: ' 

f heir nests are placed in clusters, and Capo Coly. 

hey sleep in a most curious manner; each close to the other in the same bush, and suspend- 
d to the branches by one foot, with the head lowermost; a position which has not yet been 
etectcd in any other genus of birds. The Colies are generally very full of flesh, and are 
elicious eating. 

The two most extraordinary birds in their respective instincts, are the Honey-Guide and 
le Republican. 

The Honey-Guide (Indicator Sparrmannii Sw.) (Jiff. 857.) was first discovered and cir- 
857 cumstantialiy described by the celebrated traveller Sparr- 

mann. This bird is smaller than a thrush, gray-brown 
JBr/f above and whitish beneath; and is principally found in 
the forests on the eastern coust towards Caffrarin. It 
feeds chiefly on bees and their honey, and, as if unable 
always to procure the latter, it would seem to call in the 
— assistance of man, in tho following manner:—The mom- 
ing and evening ore the times of feeding: the note of 
the bird, well known to the African hunters, is then 
Mutiny n " lJo - shrill; the latter answer the note from time to time till 
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the bird is in sight: it then flies forward, by short flits, towards the spot where the hive is 
situated, and tiiuB secures a portion of the spoil from its grateful allies. These birds arc, 
of course, held in much esteem, almost amounting to veneration, by the Hottentots; and 
the killing of them, by Dr. Hparrmann, was much resented, Le Vaillant observes, that, on 
opening the stomach, he found nothing but wax and honey; the skin was itself so thick, as 
scarcely to be pierced with a pin: this latter fact we have ourselves ascertained from the 
dead bird. It is a peculiarly wise provision of Providence to fortify this bird against the 
stings of those insects which constitute its principal food. The ignorance of Bruce, who 
knew nothing of natural history, but who has presumed to ridicule Dr. Sparnnann’s account 
of this bin!, which happens to differ from another species found in Abyssinia, deserves notice, 
as affording a warning to travellers not to write about scientific matters which they do not 
understand 

The Republican Weaver ( Loxia socin L.), like several other birds of the some family, 
lives in vast societies, uniting their nests under one common roof, sometimes to the number 
of 800 or 1000 in a single, community. These little towns, indeed, are the progressive 
increase of several years, for the birds arc observed to add to the size of their common 
dwelling every season, until the trees, unable to support any farther weight, not uufre- 
quently fail to the ground; when the birds, of course, are compelled to seek a new site 
for their habitation. Mr. Patterson, who first made us acquainted with these extraordinary 
ornithological villages, affirms that there are many entrances, each of which formed a regular 
street, having rows of nests on each side, at about two inches distance from each other. He 
describes the bird itself, however, so loosely, that the precise species is very doubtfiil. The 
whole of this tribe of birds (Plociame Siv.) spread over India and Africa are celebrated for 
the skill with which their nests are constructed. 

The Scarlet Weaver ( Evpleetcs Orix Swains.) (Jiff. 858.) is a superb species; with a 
plumage of the brightest crimson relieved by a velvety black; 
and is, indeed, one of the most beautiful birds of Southern Africa. 
It frequents reedy, marshy places, among which it constructs a 
curious nest composed of twigs closely interwoven with cotton, 
and divided into two compartments; there is but one entrance, 
and the whole is so compact, that it is impenetrable to the 
weather. It has been said that the innumerable flocks of these birds 
among the green reeds are inconceivably beautiful, the bright¬ 
ness of their colours giving them the appearance of so many 
scarlet, lilies. Both Dr. Latham and Mr. Barrow have confounded 
several species under this name. 

The insects of the interior, according to l)r. Smith, are more numerous than on the coast, 
being chiefly composed of such carnivorous coleopterous families us live in sandy tracts. 
But the forests on the western coast appear, from Mr. Barrow’s Travels, to abound with 
beautiful Moths. The locusts and Grasshoppers, on the Karroo plains, are in profusion. Mr. 
Burchell mentions one that was so exactly alike in colour, and even in shape, to the 
surrounding stones, that he should never have discovered it but by its motion. Strikingly 
opposed to this in brilliancy of colour is the Gryllus morbillosus, or Red-winged locust, 
having livid tubercles on its thorax exactly resembling the early pustules occasioned by 
the small-pox. 

Fish, of large size, and mostly of unknown species, abound. It is singular that Eels are 

only found in those rivers which lie eastward of the 
Cape; while the Gariep Hi 1 urns (SUurus garie- 
pinus Burch.) (Jig . 859.) is equally restricted to 
those of the west: the latter is called Platte-Hop. 
The shells are not attractive: various Limpets and 
the Httlioles Midcc, or Great Earshnll, are common; 
but those of the land and fresh waters have not 
been attended to. Among the former, however, is that large and beautiful snail, Acha- 
tina zebra. 

The Ox is the chief domestic animal, being used throughout Southern Africa for all pur¬ 
poses of draught, and even for the saddle. The Zebras, common in the interior, have never 
been tamed. Horses are scarce; the breeds in the colony have been partly introduced 
from Europe, South America, and even from Persia: the latter breed is still preserved in 
much of its purity in the northern districts of the colony: they are very tall, without being 
strikingly handsome, strong, and endure much fatigue: the hoofs grow so hard as not to 
require shoes. (Lick. 7Y.). The increase of horses in Graaf Reynet, from 18(M to 1811, 
was only 9804, while that of the draught and breeding oxen was 78,334, or had very nearly 
doubled in seven years. The Bachapm and Bichuana nations of the interior, Mr. Burchell 
observes, have no horses, nor are any to be found among the Bushmen tribes or some of the 
Hottentots. At Lattakoo there are plenty of dogs, but cats are unknown. The Nama- 
quas, according to Lc Vaillant, possess the most handsome and vigorous breeds of domestic 
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animals of any in Southern Africa. The oxen arc equally as strong as those of the colony, 
but are trained into three different classes: beasts of burden or draught, saddle oxen, and 
war oxen. These saddle oxen are much superior to the horse in supporting fatigue, and only 
inferior to him in swilluess. The war oxen seem peculiar to this nation. They are chosen 
from the most savage and ungovernable, and being driven against the enemy, they become 
furious at the sight of the adverse host, and rush on the men like wild bulls. These formi¬ 
dable creatures are not only capable of repelling wild beasts, but will even attack them. The 
sheep of the colony are of the tat-taiicd breeds; those of the Namaquas resemble the Euro¬ 
pean, but stand higher and are larger. 

Sect. III .—Historical Geography. 

The discovery and settlement by Europeans are the only circumstances connected with 
this region which bear any historical character. The Cape, which forms its most remark¬ 
able feature, was descried and rounded, in 1403, by Bartholomew Diaz; but that navigator, 
appalled by the stormy aspect produced by currents from opposite oceans, returned and 
numed it the Cape of Tempests. Emanuel, however, who then reigned in Portugal, inspired 
by a bolder spirit, called it the Cape of Good Hope, and equipped Vasco da Gama, who, in 
1497, passed with safety, and even with case, round this dreaded boundary into the seas of 
India. The Portuguese, however, engrossed by vast schemes of Eastern discovery and con¬ 
quest, scarcely deigned to cast an eye over this rude border of Africa. They were content 
if their vessels, in passing, could be supplied with water and provisions. 

The Dutch, a prudent and economical people, when they obtained the dominion in the 
Indian Seas, soon discovered the advantages to be derived from a settlement on a coast to 
which its situation attached so much commercial importance. In 1650 they founded Cape 
Town, and from the rude and sluggish character of the people thinly scattered over this 
immense tract, easily extended their settlement to its present limits of the Nieuweldt 
Mountains in the north, and the Great Fish River in the east. In consequence, however, of 
the jtoliticnl union of I lolland with France and consequent war with Great Britain, Cape Town 
was in September, 1795, attacked and reduced by a British naval force. It was restored 
by the peace of Amiens, but on the renewal of hostilities, was recaptured in January, 1800, 
and was one of the few Dutch possessions retained by Britain in the treaty concluded at the 
congress of V ienna. 


Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

Little, in a general view, can lx: said under this head. The country consists partly 
of the (.'ape territory, which is governed on the usual system of British colonies, partly of 
a region divided among a multitude of small separate trilms. The usual government is 
that of a rude monarchy irregularly controlled by the independent spirit of simple and 
pastoral races. The details respecting both the government and productive industry of a 
territory split into so many minute portions, can only be given with advantage under the 
local divisions. 


Sect. V .—Civil and Social State. 

The population of a region of which the very boundaries are yet so undetermined cannot 
even he made a subject of conjecture. VVe shall, however, be afterwards able to state that 
of some particular places and districts. 

The classes of inhabitants in this part of Africa exhibit a considerable variety. They 
consist of—1. The British, comprising the officers of government, the troops, and a few 
thousand agricultural emigrants, whose numbers are not, however, increasing. 2. The Dutch, 
who furin most of the lauds in the territory, and constitute the most numerous part of the 
population of Cape Town. 3. The I Lottcntots, the native race, reduced to degrading bondage 
under the Dutch. 4. The Bosjesmans, a miserable aud savage tribe of Hottentots, inhabit¬ 
ing the mountainous districts, carrying on a constant predatory war against the settlers. 5. 
The Cuffres, a fierce pastoral race, inhabiting the country beyond the eastern limit of the 
colony, extending along the Indian Ocean. 6. The Boshuanns, a pastoral and partly agri¬ 
cultural race, of a different character, possessing the country that stretches northward from 
the boundary chain of mountains. These different classes will be best treated of under the 
local divisions to which they belong. 

Sect. VI .—Local Geography. 

*^! e J^ ree divisions of Southern Africa are 1, The Cape colony. 2. The country of 
the Cafircs. 3. The country of the Boshuunos. 

Subsect. I. —The Cape Colony 

This colony, of which the general boundaries and aspect have already been described, is 
estimated by Mr. Borrow to extend 588 miles in length,and 315 in its greatest breadth; but 
the average breadth does not exceed 200, and the surface consists of about 120,000 square 
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miles. A great portion consists of mount-tins of naked sandstone, or of the great Karroo 
plains, whose hard dry soil is scarcely ever moistened by a drop of rain, so that seven-tenths 
of the territory never exhibit the least appearance of verdure. Along the coast, however, 
nnd also far in the interior, along the toot, of the Sneuwberg Mountains, there arc extensive 
plains covered with rich pastures. The banks of the rivers arc in many places fertile, 
though liable to inundation. The hills in the vicinity of the Cape are employed in the 
production of a wine, which, by the encouragement of low duties, has been imported into 
England; hut it is very little esteemed, with the exception of that delicate species made 
from grapes reared near the village of Constuntia, the quantity of which, it is said, might, 
with good management, be greatly augmented. The grain is raised almost exclusively 
within three days’ journey of Capo Town, and serves merely tor the supply of that place; 
all the rest of the territory is devoted to pasturage. The; population of the colony is about 
150,000, of whom 30,000 are registered apprentices. 

The Dutch formers, or _ boors, of whom grazing forms thus almost the sole occupation, 
hold very extensive premises, reaching often for several miles in every direction. Yet 
spacious limits of domains do not prevent frequent hoiindary-feuds, which arc;, indeed, 
fomented by the plan of measuring them, not by the rod and line, but by the pace of an 
officer employed lor that purpose, who is alleged sometimes lo measure his strides according 
to the favour with which he regards the parties. Tim Ijoor, having covered this extensive 
possession with flocks nnd herds, resigns himself to supine indolence, devolving the solo 
laliour on his slaves, who are usually Hottentots. ITo draws from his farm neither wine, 
fruits, nor vegetables; nor does he make his herds yield milker butter. The pipe never 
quits his mouth except to take his snpir , or glass of brandy, and to eat three meals of 
mutton, soaked in the fat of the large-tailed sheep. The mistress of the mansion, in like 
manner, remains almost, immoveable on her chair, with hot coflee on a table always belbre 
her. The daughters sit round with their hands folded, rather like articles of furniture than 
youthful and living beings. A teacher is usually employed; but, in addition to his proper 
functions, he is obliged to employ himself in the most menial offices. Vet they are hospi¬ 
table in the extreme, A stranger lias only to open the door, shake bands with the master, 
kiss the mistress, seat himself, and he is then completely at home. Those who occupy 
liinns on the borders of the Sneuwberg, where they are exposed to the depredations of the 
wild Bosjesmans, acquire, in consequence of the necessity of delending their property, more 
energetic and active habits. 

The Hottentots, the original inhabitants of this country, have now been completely 
enslaved, not being indeed liable to sale, but fixed to the soil as bondmen. They have been 
branded as presenting man in his rudest state, and his closest alliance with the brute; and 
certainly they have spared no pains to render their external appearance hideous and dis¬ 
gusting. Their persons are studiously invested with a thick coating of grease, which, 
mingling with the smoke, in which they are almost perpetually involved, terms a black 
thick cake, through which the yellowish-brown colour of the skin is scarcely ever discernible. 
For this ornamental purpose, butter is employed by the rich, while the poorer classes besmear 
ihemselves with tat. from the bowels of slaughtered animals. Yet this coating is said to be 
really useful in defending them from the solar rays, and preventing cutaneous disorders. 
Hard and coarse hair in irregular tnlls, and prominences of tat jutting out in places where 
they are least ornamental, complete the picture of deformity. All their habits of life are 
liltiiy tuul slovenly. When a sheep or an ox is killed, they indulge in beastly gluttony; 
ripping open the belly of the animal while yet half alive, and tearing out the entrails, which 
they throw on the coals and greedily devour. Their villages or kraals, compose a labyrinth 
of little conical hovels, reared of twigs and earth, and so low that the inmates cannot stand 
upright. Yet their aspect of sluggish stupidity ,seems, in a great measure, induced by the 
degrading bondage in which they are held. They pursue wild animals with swiftness and 
dexterity, directing with a sure aim their darts and arrows. They carry on various little 
manufactures, tanning and dressing skins, forming mats of flags and bulrushes, bowstrings 
from the sinews of animals, and even moulding iron into knives. In their free state they 
had a republican form of government, and were led to battle by their konquers, or captains, 
to the sound of the pipe or flageolet; they had also the same passion for the dance and song 
which is general throughout Africa. The charge of their having been strangers to every 
religious idea seems now completely disproved. 

The Bosjesmans appear to belong to the same original race with the Hottentots; but, 
from the rude haunts which they occupy, have preserved a precarious independence. They 
inhabit the most inaccessible valleys of the Sneuwberg and Nieuweldt, and the desolate 
tracts extending thence to the Orange River. Of all human beings, their condition is per¬ 
haps the most forlorn. Their food is obtained only by scrambling over the rocks in pursuit 
of wild animals, swallowing the larva? of ants and locusts, or carrying olf cattle in wild 
foray from the plantations in the plains beneath. Yet they display energy, activity, and 
even gaiety. They shoot their little poisoned arrows with surprising accuracy; and, when 
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pursued, bound from rock to rock with an agility which defies European pursuit. They can 
endure long fasts, during which, however, their frames become extremely lank and meagre; 
but when they succeed iu obtaining a supply of animal food, they devour it voraciously in 
amazing quantities. Considerable ingenuity is shown if! the pictures of animals drawn by 
them upon the rooks. On moonlight nights, they dance without intermission from sun-set 
till dawn; and sometimes, when cheered by the prospect of tine weather, continue this 
exercise for several days and nights. They are in a state of continual warfare with the 
settlers in the plains beneath; not only carrying oft’ their cattle, but putting to death, in a 
cruel manner, ail who fall into their power. 

A British agricultural colony was some years ago attempted in the district of Albany, the 
most easterly part of the territory, lying between the Zoondags and the Fish Rivers. The 
fertility of the soil rendered the situation promising; and in 1820 several thousand emigrants 
were located upon it. The experience of three disastrous seasons, however, in which the 
crops were ruined by alternate drought and inundation, appeared to prove the district unfit 
for tillnge, and suited only to pasturage, for which the allowance of a hundred acres made 
to each emigrant was too small. The distress became extreme, and numbers quitted the 
settlement; but recently the district has been in a nourishing condition, and carries on a 
lucrative commerce vvitli the tribes of the interior. 

(’ape Town, the capital of Southern Africa, and the mast important European settlement 
on the continent, is situated near the isthmus of a peninsula, formed by False Bay on the 
east, and Table Bay on the west, oil which last the city itself is built. Immediately behind 
rises precipitously the Table Mountain, 3582 feet aliove the sea, and consisting chiefly of 
steep dills of naked schist and granite. The Devil’s Ilill, 3315, nnd the Lion's Head, 2100 
foot high, rise on each side. This triple summit forms a most conspicuous object from the son, 
over which also these spots command a very striking prospect. Table Bay a fiords an abun¬ 
dant. supply of excellent water, and is capable of containing any number of vessels; but 
from May to September they are in danger from heavy westerly gales, and it is advisable 

to take a station at the head of False 
Bay. Cape Town (Jiff. 8(H).), be.ing 
the only good place of refreshment 
lor vessels between Europe and 
America, on one side, the East In¬ 
dies, China, nnd Australia, on the 
other, must always be a great com¬ 
mercial thoroughfli re. The territory 
itself affords tor exportation wine, 
Cajm Town. hides, and skins, with aloes, argol, 

wool, and a lew other articles. The 
value of the imports in 1833 was 258,4561.; of exports 256,8087. The Dutch society at 
the Cape is extremely mercantile, and koopman, or merchant, is held as a title of honour; 
but the prevalence of slavery has diffused habits of indolence, even among the lower ranks, 
who consider it. degrading to engage iu any species of manual laltour. Wince the occupation 
by Britain, the residence of civil and military officers and the great resort of emigrants and 
sett lors have given it much the character of an English town. The population of Cape Town 
is upwards of 20,0(H). 

The other places in the colony are, in general, only drosdys, or villages, which, in a coun¬ 
try entirely agricultural, derive their sole importance from being the sent of the locnl 
administration. Constantin and Simon’s Town, in the close vicinity of the Cape, are sup¬ 
ported, the one by the produce of wine, the other by docks for shipping. Stellenbosch and 
Zwellendam, the chief places in the two most flourishing agricultural districts adjoining, 
contained, some time ago, the one only seventy, the other thirty houses. Grant' Rey’nct and 
Uitenhagen, at tho head of extensive districts in the east, are not more important. Gnaden- 
thal has been made a neat village by the missionaries, who have fixed it as their principal 
station. The otdy place which has risen to any imjtortancc is Graham’s Town, in the district 
of Albany, near the eastern extremity of the colony. The troops stationed there to watch 
the Oalfro frontier, with the recent colonists, who, disappointed in their agricultural pursuits, 
sought other employment, have swelled its population to about 3000. It is described by Mr. 
Rose as a large, ugly, ill-built, straggling place, containing a strange mixture of lounging 
officers, idle tradesmen, drunken soldiers, and still more drunken settlers.” It is romantically 
situated in a deep valley, surrounded by hills and glens, through which heavy wagons are 
seen coming ofl.cn from a great distance, not only with provisions and necessaries, but skins 
«>f the lion and leopard, buffalo horns, eggs and feathers of the ostrich, tusks of tho elephant 
ond rhinoceros, and rich fur mantles. 
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Subsect. 2. — The Territory of the Caffres. 

This territory extends from the eastern boundary of the colony along the coast of the 
Indian Ocean, the north-eastern direction of which it follows. On the west, it is bounded 
by the country of the Boshuanas, at the distance of about 200 or 300 miles from the sea; 
but this frontier has never been precisely explored. To the Caffrarian coast, which reuchcs 
about as for as Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese have given the name of Natal; which has been 
followed by navigators, though it is, of course, quite unknown to the natives. 

The CaffrcB (a name given by the Portuguese) are extremely handsome in their external 
appearance. The men, especially, are tall, robust, and muscular, yet of the most elegant 
symmetry of form. Their manners are easy, aud their expression frank, generous, and fear¬ 
less. The females are less beautiful, their persons are somewhat Bhort and stunted, and 
the skin of a deep glossy brown; but their features are uhnost European, and their dark 
sparkling eyes bespeak vivacity and intelligence. The Caffres are, perhaps, of all nations 
the most completely pastoral. They lead a roaming life ill suited for agriculture; they 
have not applied themselves to fishing; and game is scarce: hut they understand thoroughly 
the management of cattle. The men not only tend but milk the cows, and have the skill, 
by a particular modulation of the voice, cither to send out a herd to graze, or recall it to the 
enclosures. They subsist generally upon milk, and never kill a cow but on high occasions. 
Several branches of manufacture are practised with skill, as making baskets of grass, 
sharpening iron by stones, though they cannot smelt it. They have engaged in repeated 
wars with the European settlers; but the blame, in many instances, seems to have been on 
the side of the latter. 

The Caffres are divided into several distinct tribes. The Tombook! r more remote than 
those which border on the colony, appear to he more industrious, and distinguished for their 
skill in working both silver and iron. Beyond them are the Zoolns, or IIollontont.es, the 
most numerous and powerful of all the Caffre tribes. Their king, Chaka, according to Mr. 
Thompson, has a force of 15,000 men constantly equipped for war, and on urgent occasions 
can arm KM),(MM) men, who comprise, we presume, the whole adult male population. He has 
been the most formidable conqueror in this j>art of Africa. lie has driven before him a num¬ 
ber of the neighbouring tribes, who, under the name of Manta tees, or wanderers, seeking 
new habitations, have desolated a great part, first of the Boshuana und then of the other 
Caflre territories, atid even threatened the colony. 

Subsect. 3.— The. country of the Bosh lianas. 

The country of the Boshuanas, or Bichuunas, occupies a considerable extent of Southern 
Africa, extending northward from the colony, from which, however, it is separated by a 
considerable interval, in which are found the Sneuwberg Mountains, the banks of the 
Orange River, and the pastoral district of the Corana Hottentots. On the east, it has the 
Caflre territory; on the west, extensive deserts; while on the south is the domain of a 
numerous and powerful tribe, the Macquanas, or Makooanas, supposed by Mr. Salt to extend 
as for as Mosambiquc. The very existence of this people was not suspected by Europeans 
till 1801, wiien Messrs. Trutter and Somerville, being sent from the Cape to procure a sup¬ 
ply of cattle, after journeying for a long time through pastoral wildernesses, arrived very 
unexpectedly at lAttakoo, a town so large and regular that it might almost be termed u 
city. The country was not only covered with numerous herds, but showed considerable 
signs of cultivation. To improve this discovery, Lord Caledon sent Dr. Cownn and Lieuten¬ 
ant Donovan, with a party of twenty men, to penetrate through the territory to Mosambiquc. 
They reached considerably beyond Ijvttaboo into a country which their accounts described 
as still improving in beauty and fertility ; but, having arrived in the territory of a hostile 
tribe, and neglected the necessary precautions, they were surprised, and entirely cut off 
Since that time, however, Mr. Campbell, animated by u laudable zeal to diffuse Christianity 
among the African people, has not only twice visited Ijittakoo, but has penetrated 2CM) 
miles farther to Kureochanec, the most northern and the largest of the Boshuana states. 
Two intelligent travellers, also, Dr. Lichtenstein and Mr. Burchcl), though unable to 
advance so for, have made accurate observations on the manners and social state of these 
tribes. 

The Boshuanas are not in their persons so tall and handsome ns the tribes of Caffraria; 
but they have made a considerably greater progress in industry and the arts. Instead of the 
nomadic and purely pastoral life which the latter pursue, they dwell in towns of consider¬ 
able magnitude and regularly built. The houses arc commodious, constructed of wood, 
plastered with earth, and in many places encircled by a stone wall, and ornamented with 
painting and sculpture. They cultivate the ground, rearing millet, two species of liean, 
gourdH, and water-melons. A space round every town is appropriated to culture, while a 
wider range beyond is pastured by the cattle, which are every night brought within the 
protection of tin* walls. The labour, indeed, not only of tilling the ground, but of building 
the houses, is devolve! upon the females; but the men, as in Caffrcland, both tend and milk 
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the cows. The favourite wives of the kings and principal chiefs are exempted from labour, 
and are loaded with fantastic ornaments, their large mantles, as well as 
their persons, being profusely bedecked with furs, feathers, coral, beads, 
and brass rings {Jig. 861.). The first discoverers painted their charac¬ 
ter in the most flattering colours; and they appear really to be honc&t 
and friendly to each other, and to strangers who have gained their 
good-will. But the enmity between neighbouring tribes is as deadly, 
and tiie mode of conducting war as barbarous, as among the rudest 
African hordes. They place their glory in commandos, raids or forays, 
undertaken with tho view of carrying off cattle and murdering the 
owners. In consequence of this mutual hostility, the population is 
almost entirely concentrated in the towns or their immediate vicinity; 
the open country, though extremely fertile, is covered with luxuriant, 
grass growing to waste, and tenanted only by a few wandering Bush¬ 
men. Notwithstanding their simple manners, a considerable inequality 
of rank prevails, founded chiefly on wealth, which those in powur find the means of' increas¬ 
ing during their incessant predatory contests. Matoebe, king of ijittukoo, used to squat on 

the ground, chattering and exchanging pipes with the lowest of 
the people. Tho greatest chiefs, in going to war, are provided 
merely with a light shield, a few darts, and the skin of a wild 
beast flowing over their shoulders, and leaving the greater part 
of the body naked {fig. 80*2.). They enjoy cveu a species of 
republican constitution, the most important affairs being decided 
by an assembly of the child’s. Even in their way to the meeting, 
they indulge in strange gambols, leaping into the air and brand¬ 
ishing their weapons, as if to attack and stab a mortal enemy 
The circle being formed, they join in a song, which the princi¬ 
pal person often follows by a dance. The proceedings also are 
prefaced by dances and cries imitating the barking of dogs; yet 
when they come to the speeches, these are replete with good 
sense, and even u rude species of eloquence. The females stand 
behind, cheering those whoso sentiments they approve, and loud¬ 
ly deriding whatever they consider ridiculous. 

The towns, in consequence of the circumstances already mentioned, which have induced 
nearly the whole population to assemble in them, possess greater magnitude than might 
havo been expected from tho state of cultivation and society. Lnttakoo was the first visit¬ 
ed, and the name remains, though, in consequence of a schism in the tribe, the town has 
been transferred to a spot about sixty miles farther north. New ljattakoo is supposed to 
contain about (5000 people. Meribohwey, capital of the Tammahus, is not of equal import¬ 
ance. Masliow, to the north, where the territory of the Barolongs commences, is a fine 
town with 10,000 inhabitants, beautifully seated on a hill, and surrounded by a number of 
lesser eminences. Within a circuit of twenty miles there are twenty-nine villages, and 
almost uninterrupted cultivation: the habitations and furniture arc superior to those of 
Lattakoo. The population is estimated at 10,000 or 12,000. Melita, capital of the Wan- 
yyy ketzens, also u tribe of Barolongs, 

is likewise an important place. 
But the largest and best built city 
in Southern Africa, nnd tho one 
whose inhabitants have made the 
greatest progress in the arts of life, 
is Kuroechnnee {fig. 860.). The 
people are in number about. 10,000; 
they smelt iron and copper in large 
clay furnaces; their houses are 
Kuroechunce. surrounded by good stone enclo- 

. eures, and the walls, of mud, are 

often painted, as well as moulded into ornamental shapes. Considerable skill is shown in 
the preparation of skins, us well as in the vessels of earthenware used for holding corn, 
milk, and other stores. This city was unfortunately sacked by the Mnntatecs in their late 
mroad. Bakarrakari, considerably westward of the places now described, in a country of 
extensive plains and forests, is as yet little known. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

Eastern Africa comprises an immense extent of coast, reaching from the Caifre country 
to the border of Abyssinia, a length of about 3000 miles. It may be considered as extend¬ 
ing inland about 500 or 600 miles from the sea, but its contents, for the most part, and all 
its boundaries on tins side, are unknown. This vast range of country contains many grand 
features of nature, and a large proportion of fertile territory, capable of yielding the most 
valuable productions; yet scarcely any part of the world is less known, or has excited less 
interest among Europeans. The Portuguese, as soon ns they had discovered a passage into 
the Indian seas, occupied all the leading maritime stations, from which they studiously 
excluded every other people. 

Extensive, though ill-explored, natural objects diversify this region. The coast consists 
almost entirely of spacious plains, often of alluvial character, and covered with magnificent 
forests. It appears, however, undoubted, that at 200 or 300 miles in the interior, consider¬ 
able ranges of mountains arise; geographers have even delineated a long chain parallel to 
the coast, called Lupatu, or the Spine of the World; but Mr. Salt is of opinion that the 
prolongation of this beyond the region of the Upper Zamboze is very arbitrary. The rivers 
also are of great magnitude, though only their lower course is at. all distinctly known. The 
' Zumbeze may rank in the first class, and, according to probable information and conjectures, 
appeals to flow across nearly the entire breadth of the continent. It. enters the Indian 
Ocean by four months, of which the principal are l'i in inn and Qui’ i'-uino, each of which 
sometimes gives name to the whole river. Near Quilon, several great estuaries enter the 
sea, which, according to the most recent accounts, appear to be the mouths of the great 
river Luligy, the principal river of this part of the coast. Although narrow and barred at 
its mouth, it expands above into a broad and deep stream, and at certain seasons inundates 
the country for many miles around. The lVmgany, near Mnmbosa, is also an important 
river, but the Quilimanci, which figures on our maps as ordering the sen at Melinda, is said 
to have no existence. The J riba of the const a little further north, is the Zvher of the 
interior. The only grant hike hitherto mentioned is the Mnrnvi, in the inferior from Quilon 
and Mosamhirjue, which is generally represente;! as of great extent, and resembling an 
inland sea. 

We are too ignorant of the line of coast on the east side of Africa to attempt any notice 
even of its general vegetation, and shall content ourselves with noticing two interesting and 
useful plants, for a botanical knowledge of which wc are chiefly indebted to the enquiring 
mind of C. Telfair, Esq. of the Mauritius. 

The first is the Colombo Plant (Jig. 864.), of which the root is a well-known article in 
the Pharnincoprpin, as of singular efficacy in strengthening the 
stomach and bowels, and curing the cholera morbus, dysentery, and 
other diseases of the alimentary canal. It has l>een long used in 
the East Indies, though its history and native country wore involv¬ 
ed in much obscurity: some having supposed it to be a native of 
Colombo, in Ceylon, because of its name. It. is now ascertained 
that it grows naturally in the thick forests that cover the shores of 
O'ibo and Mosambiquo, us well as inland for several miles. The 
natives never cultivate it, the spontaneous produce being sufficient; 
afler digging up the root, they cut it in slices, and, stringing them 
on cords, dry them in the sun. It is held in high esteem by the 
people, who use it for the cure of dysentery, for healing ulcers, and 
as a remedy for almost every disorder. The late Sir Walter 
Farquhar, physician to the king, was very desirous to obtain the 
Colombo root in a living state, and, after many fruitless endeavours, 
made by bis son. Sir Robert l'’nrqiiiiar. Governor of Mauritius, who 
was opposed by the Portuguese authorities on various pretences, but mainly because they 
were unwilling to permit the exjiortiition of so valuable an article, he finally succeeded in 
obtaining, through Captain Owen, of his majesty’s ship Levon, growing roots of the Colombo 
plant. These were distributed to the Mauritius, New Holland, the Seychelles Islands, &o. 
and it is thus to be hoped that this valuable plant may be naturalised in these countries, and 
that its culture may be rendered an object of industry and resource to the planters of the 
Mauritius. 

The second is the Telfairia volubilis (Jig. 865.) a climbing plant lately discovered on the 
coast of Zanzibar, of very easy cultivation, and producing an esculent fruit, three feet, long, 
and full of seufls ns large as chestnuts (264 in one fruit.), which are as excellent us 
almonds, and of a very agreeable flavour: they also yield an abundant oil, equal to that of 
.dives. It was originally brouirht by M. Roj^r, id" the Mauritius, from Pemba, on the shores of 
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Zanzibar, where it grows in the forests, enveloping the trees 
with its branches, and sometimes with a stem 18 inches in 
circumference. The seeds have been distributed to Bourbon 
and New Holland, and by the missionaries to New Zealand 
and Tahiti. At Mauritius it has thriven so well, that it pro¬ 
duced stems 30 feet high, and in the stove of the late R. 
Barclay, Esq. of Bury Hill, to whom Mr. Telfair sent seeds, 
it grew so luxuriantly, that the pruning-knifo was in con¬ 
stant requisition to prevent its filling the whole house. A 
plant so easy of cultivation must soon become common in all 
countries, and thus will Mr. Telfair have the honour of giving 
a most useful vegetable to mankind, as well as a name to a 
new and very beautiful plant. 

Our zoological knowledge of this portion of Africa is 
lamentably deficient. The whole extent of the eastern coast, 
from lat. 30° south to 10° north, has never yet been visited 
by t!ie naturalist; and the zoology of Abyssinia and Egypt 
having already been noticed, leaves us nothing further to say 
on this head. 

This territory is generally occupied by brown or black nations, who, however, bear no 
resemblance to the true negroes except in colour; some of them are numerous, and not des¬ 
titute of arts and industry. 'The coast, however, has, in modern times, been chiefly in pos¬ 
session of two foreign powers. The Portuguese, when, in the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, they made their way round the Cape, found almost all the maritime stations iu the 
hands of the Arabs, whom they called Moors, and whom they succeeded in driving succes¬ 
sively from each, and occupying their place. Tt. would be illusory to attempt delineating, 
under regular heads, the political, commercial, or social state of a region eoui|x>sed of such 
various parts, so imperfectly known; but, in a successive view of its local divisions, we shall 
endeavour to concentrate the little that modern observation has ascertained on the subject. 

Beginning from the south, wo find Nothin, which at the time of the first arrival of Euro¬ 
peans was very important, as the emporium of the gold and ivory brought in great quanti¬ 
fies down the Zambeze. Nince Quillimano became the channel by which these commodi¬ 
ties were conveyed, Sofala has sunk into a village of poor huts. The Portuguese, however, 
still maintain there a fort, which fields supremacy over the more southerly stations of Inhain- 
Imie and (lorrientes. An annual vessel comes from Mosamhique, with coarse cotton and 
other articles, in return for which it receives gold, ivory, and slaves. The place is situated 
on a considerable river; but, in consequence of extensive sand-banks and shoals, which 
appear to have increased, it is difficult of approach unless for small vessels. The natives 
room to he of the ('afire race, well armed, brave, and independent. 

Inhambane, to the south, has an excellent harbour, and is defended by a fort and 150 men. 
The other Portuguese do not exceed twenty-live; but there is a numerous coloured popu- 
I 'lion. Few slaves are procured here, the natives being fierce and warlike; but about 
100,000 lbs. of ivory, and some wax, are sent to Mosambique. Quillimane, at the mouth 
of the Zambeze, is now the chief seat of trade on this part of the coast. From eleven to 
fourteen slave vessels come annually from Riu do Janeiro, and each carries off, on an average, 
from 400 to 500 slaves. The situation is swampy and unhealthy; hut the population is 
nearly 3000, though only twenty-five houses are occupied hy Portuguese or their descendants. 

Mosambique is the principal establishment of the Portuguese in Eastern Africa. Though 
it. derive its importance from being the emporium of the gold, ivory, and slaves, brought 
down the Zambeze, it is situated about. 300 miles from the mouth of that river, and the 
trade is in a great measure transferred to QuiUimanc. It is built on an island, which has a 
good roadstead and a commodious pier, but affords by no means either a convenient or healthy 
situation. The principal inhabitants have their houses at Mesuril, on the continent., at the 
extremity of the peninsula of Caboceiro. The trade in slaves, the most extensive, has been 
much diminished since the British obtained possession of Mauritius and the Cape, and pro¬ 
hibited the introduction of thorn into those colonies. The export is not supposed, by Mr. 
Salt, now to exceed 1000, sent chiefly to Brazil; ye.t Mr. Bowdich states the number in 1818 
at 8164. The population is reckoned, hy Mr. Salt, at only 5(H) Portuguese, 800 Arabs, ami 
1500 negroes; but. tho narrative of Captain Owen’s voyage reckons t.ho whole at 6000. 
There is a fort sufficient to defend it. against the pirates who infest these seas, but not to 
secure it against, the attack of nny regular force. Yet the government-house displays still 
remnants of the former splendour of the viceroys of Eastern Africa. Like the custom-house, 
and other public structures, it is spacious, and built of stone, though falling into decay. The 
governor, and even his negro attendants, are richly loaded with golden ornaments; tea, to 
which the principal inhabitants are every evening invited, is presented in a full service of 
gold. The dominion of the Portuguese scarcely extends beyond the peninsula of Caboceiro: 
and they arc with difficulty able, by alliance with the chiefs of Cluintangono and Screime, 
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to make head against the Makooa, a populous and warlike tribe, occupying a great extent 
of the coast. 

In the interior, on the Upper Zambeze, the Portuguese possess merely the small forts of 
Sena and Tete, erected with a view to the protection of their trade, with two still smaller 
in the more remote stations of Zumbo and Manica. In these settlements, joined to that of 
Qui lliman e, they maintain 264 troops, and have a population of 500 Christians, with 21,827 
slaves. The ground being generally fertile, and abounding particularly with honey, wax, 
senna, and other dyeing drugs, they draw from the land attached to these stations a revenue 
of 2,900,000 reis. Monomotapa, or more properly Motapa (since Mono is merely a general 
term for kingdom), has been digniiied in the early narratives with the title of empire. If 
it ever deserved such an appellation, it is now broken into fragments, the largest of which 
is held by Changamera, who, under the title of Quitove, resides at Zimbao, the ancient capi¬ 
tal. He belonged to the Maravis, a race of daring freebooters, who neglect agriculture, and 
devote themselves entirely to plunder. Farther to the north are the Monjous, inhabiting the 
country which figures in the early maps as the empire of Monumugi. They are negroes 
of the ugliest description, of a deep shining black, with high cheek-bones, thick lips, and 
small knots of woolly hair on their heads. Their only weapons are bows and arrows. Ma¬ 
nica is celebrated as the country chiefly affording the gold for which this part of Africa is 
famous. A Portuguese; expedition, in 1509, penetrated thither: they found the mines by no 
means to answer their reputation, but to consist chiefly of gold dust in small quantities, em¬ 
bedded in sand and earth, from which the metal was laboriously extracted. A small fort, as 
already observed, is maintained in this district. The Cazembes, a numerous people fur in 
the interior, are completely subject to the will of a despot; yet their country yields in abun¬ 
dance iron and copper, and is the seat of a very considerable trade in ivory ana slaves. The 
Movizas are a comparatively peaceable and industrious race. The Bororos arc a great peo¬ 
ple, reaching, it is said, nearly as far as Mombaza; but they are very little known. 

In the coast north from Mosambiquc occur the Querimbu Islands, giving name to the 
opposite coast. They were laid waste by the Portuguese at their first arrival, but were 
afterwards repeopled by colonists from Mosambique. They have suffered, however, by 
attacks from the Madagascar pirates. Quiloa, about 100 miles north-west from the bold pro¬ 
montory of Cape Delgado, was found by the Portuguese a great seat of power and commerce. 
About the end of the seventeenth century it was wrested from them by the Irn/irn of Mus¬ 
cat, whose officers have since governed it. It is now dwindled into a miserable village. 
Mombaza is situated on an island about three miles long and two broad, surrounded by cliffs 
of madrepore, which make it a kind of natural castle. The country is fertile in coni, and 
fit for the sugar-cane, and the small shells called cowries are collected in great abundance 
on the shore. Tho harbour is excellent, and a considerable trade is carried on along the 
coast in dows, often of 250 tons burthen. Britain, tbr two years, maintained a factory there, 
but withdrew it in 1827. Melinda, long the handsomest and most flourishing city on this 
coast, has been completely destroyed by the Gnlla. Patta, once of great importance, is now 
much decayed, and a great |>urt of its trade transferred to the neighbouring flourishing jxirt 
of Lameo. Parallel to this coast, at the distance of about twenty or thirty miles, are the 
small but fine islands of Pemba, Zanzibar, ami Monfia. They are of coral foundation, but 
the surface is flat, and covered with a soil highly productive in grain and sugar. Tho cli¬ 
mate, however, especially that of Zanzibar, is very unhealthy. They are partly indepen¬ 
dent, jiartly subject to the Imftm of Muscat. The town of Zauzibar is said to contain 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Magndoxa, called also Mukdcshn, is a considerable town, lyimr to the northward from Me¬ 
linda. The prince having succeeded in maintaining his independence, and repelled all Eu¬ 
ropean intercourse, allows the country to be very little known. The flritis h ship Albe¬ 
marle, in 1707, sent a boat on shore, but it was detained, and never recovered; and a party 
from Captain Owen’s vessel were kept in a species of prison. The city makes a handsome 
ap|H\-irnnec from the sea, containing many lofty stone fabrics: but these belong to a purt 
which, containing only tombs, may be called the City of the Dead. The habitations of the 
living are only low thutched huts. Brava, within the territory of Mugadoxa, is also a port 
of some consequence. Tho whole coast, from Cape Delgndo to the northern limit of Mnga- 
doxa, is commonly known by the name of Zanguebar. This territory, when discovered by 
the Portuguese, was occupied by the Sowhylcse, a peaceable and industrious people; but 
the coast has now been mostly wrested from them by the Arabs of Muscat, while much of 
the interior is possessed by the (lalla, tho sumo ferocious race who have over-run Abyssinia, 
and who, in the course of a furious warfare, have destroyed every sea-port which was not 
protected by an insular position. 

The coast of Ajun, the Azania of the ancients, extends from the northern termination of 
Zanguebar to Cape Guardafui, where Africa ceases to border on the Indian Oeean. This 
tract is generally arid and snndy, though in the northerly parts it becomes hilly and fragrant, 
like the neighlaiuring one of Berbcra. That coast, extending from Cape Guardafui to nearly 
the Straits of Bab cl Mandeb, is situnted on neither tho Indian Ocean nor the Red Sea, but 
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on an intermediate gulf, bounded on the opposite side by the coast of Arabia. It is hilly 
and beautiful, and may be considered the native country of incense, myrrh, and odoriferous 
gums. The celebrity of Arabia, and particularly of-Aden, for those elegant productions, is 
chiefly acquired by its large imports from this coast The inhabitants consist of the various 
tribes of Somaulis, an active, industrious, and yet peacefhl race, who export the productions 
of their own country, which is thus less known than it deserves to be. At (he town of Ber¬ 
bers is an annual fair, where, according to Lord Valentia, there are sold 15,000 bahars (820 
lbs. each) of gum, at 81. 12s.; 2000 bahars of myrrh, at 41. 12s.; frankincense, to any ex¬ 
tent demanded, at 21. 14s. Even gold and ivory are said to be brought from Ilanim, a coun¬ 
try situated twenty days’ journey in the interior. 

The country in the interior from this coast, though most imperfectly known, appears to 
be occupied by the Galls and other tribes, who surpass in barbarism even the rest or Africa. 
Here, in a wild and mountainous region, is the kingdom of Gingiro, described by Antonio 
Fernandez as ruled by a despot, elected with strange and superstitious ceremonies, and who 
celebrates his accession by the death of his predecessor's ministers and favourites, with 
whose blood the walls and gates of the palaces arc dyed. We stand much in need, however, 
of recent information respecting this part of Africa. 

Adel, or Adaiel, and Hurrur, form the most westerly part of this coast, and adjoin to the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb. The inhabitants, united under the standard of the Mahometan 
faith, waged long and bloody wars, embittered by religious enmity, against Abyssinia. For 
a century back, their power has been broken, and they have been divided into a number of 
small separate states. Zeyla, the capital, is a place of considerable trade, and, though irre¬ 
gularly built, contains some good habitations. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The appellation of Central Africa may with propriety be given to an extensive and fruitful 
region, in the most interior part c" that continent Consisting of spacious plains, watered 
by noble rivers, and begirt on the south by lofty mountain chains, it forms one of the finest 
countries on the globe, and is inhabited by nations who have made considerable progress in 
industry and civilisation. Separated, however, from the sea-coast, and from the rest of the 
civilised world, by immense deserts tenanted by fierce and warlike banditti, it. remuined till 
lately almost unknown to Europeans, who heard only by vague rumour of its beauty and 
wealth. It is only within the last flirty years that the daring enterprise of British travellers 
has traversed this region, and purchased, at a costly price, a tolerably uccurate and extensive 
knowledge of it. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

The extent and boundaries of a region like this, comjiosed of various detached states and 
kingdoms, are exceedingly vague. From Western Africa it. is separated by the limits already 
delineated. On the north it has the uniform boundary of the Great Desert, into which its 
fertile plains pass by rapid gradations. On the east, the great expanse of the lake Tchad, 
the sea of interior Africa, separates it from countries almost wholly unknown. The southern 
boundary, formed by tracts still more completely unexplored, cannot be drawn with any 
approach to precision. On the whole, however, we may esteem Central Africa as lying 
between the 15th degree of east and the 4th of west longitude, and the 8th and 16th of 
north latitude. It may thus include 1300 miles in length, and 560 in breadth, and form a 
square surface of about 700,000 miles. 

A continuous chain of mountains, celebrated by the ancients under tho appellation of the 
Mountains of the Moon, traverses the whole territory from east to west. It exerts a most 
beneficent influence in diffusing through this region coolness and moisture, and redeeming 
it from that arid desolation to which so great an extent of the continent is doomed. These 
mountains appear first on the western coast near Sierra Leone, where their lofty peaks, 
called the Mountains of the Lions, overlook the Atlantic. They then traverse the countries 
of Foota Jallo and Kankan, giving rise to the Senegal and Gambia; while the Niger, in 
its upper course, flows throngh their deep valleys. In this quarter the range is rtof very 
lofty, but presents a varied and picturesque aspect Parke, in passing throngh Konkodno 
and Satadoo, was much struck by the appearance of its glens and precipices, and the variety 
of forms which the rocks assumed, resembling ruined castles, spires, and pyramids. One 
granite mass had exactly the aspect of a Gothic abbey, with niches and ruined staircase. 
The same chain was crossed by Captain Clapperton, in the country of Yarriba, where its 
highest pinnacles were only between 2000 and 8000 feet; but tho passes were exceedingly 
narrow and rugged, enclosed by huge granite blocks 600 or 700 feet high; yet every level 
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spot was covered with fine crops of yams, millet, and cotton, and large towns were built on 
the very summit of the ridge. Farther to the east, these mountains afford an opening, through 
which the Niger, swelled to a river of the first magnitude, forces its prodigious mass of 
waters; but their cliffs overhang the river, which dashes roughly over the rocky bed that it 

has worn for itself. Farther east 
still, smith of the great plain of 
Houssa, Lander, in returning from 
his first journey, learned the exist* 
ence of a very elevated region, in¬ 
habited by a savage race. But this 
chain appears to attain its great¬ 
est magnitude and loftiest height 
in the region south of Bornou. 
From the plain of Mandara {Jiff. 
867.) abovo the capital, Mora, its 
bold steeps were seen rising, not 
more, indeed, than 2500 feet high; 
but they were understood to ex¬ 
tend far southward, and to become 
much more elevated. This was 
confirmed by the appearance of 
several remote peaks in that direc¬ 
tion, particularly one said to be thirty-five miles distant, and which had a most alpine cha¬ 
racter, much resembling the aiguilles of Mont Blanc, as seen from the Mer de Glace. They 
were known even to the rude natives by the classic appellation of the Moon Mountains. 

The rivers, which derive their supply from this great mountain range, form a still more 
grand and celebrated feature. The great stream of the Niger, long involved in such deep 
mystery, has at length, through the persevering exertion of British travellers, been very 
completely explored. Its source, though not actually visited, seems ascertained by Laing 
to exist in the high country of Kissi, about 200 miles in the interior from Sierra Leone. 
Thence it rolls through Foota Jallo and Kankan, where Caillie found it a rapid and consi¬ 
derable stream. At Bainmakoo, having received the tributary from Sankari in Manding, 
which Park mistook for the main stream, it begins its course over the fine plain of Bain- 
barra; and at Sego, the capital, is described to be as broad as the Thames at Westminster. 
In this country it. is called Jolibn, but lower down receives the nume of the Quolla, or 
Quurra. Beyond Bambarra it flows through the lake Dibbie to Timbuctoo; and its course 
from that city to Youri is proved by the fact of Park having naviguted from one place to the 
other. As far as Timbuctoo the Niger has flowed north and north-east; but beyond that 
city it changes to the south-east and south. From Youri, its course, traced by Lander, is, 
with some winding, almost due south, till, at Kirree, about 170 miles from the sea, it begins 
to separate into branches, and forms a delta, the greatest, undoubtedly, in the world, whose 
estuaries extend along the coast from the river Formosa to thut of Old Calabar, a space of 
about 300 miles. The whole line of this noble river, allowing for all its windings, can 
scarcely be reckoned at less than 3000 miles, and for several hundred miles of its lower 
course it forms a magnificent expanse, resembling an inland sea. Thus, though it cannot 
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rank with the Missouri and Orellana, those stupendous floods of the New World, it is at 
least as large as any of those which water the old continents. 

The tributaries of the Niger are of peculiar magnitude and importance. At no great 
distance above the point whero the delta commences, the Tshadda, or Shary, nearly equal 
to the main stream, enters, after watering large and fruitful kingdoms, and having formed 
the theatre of an active navigation. At no great distance above, it receives a smaller tri¬ 
butary, the Coodoonia, which was seen, by Lander, flowing through a fertile and highly cul¬ 
tivated country. Considerably higher is the Cubbie, a large stream, from the city and coun¬ 
try of that name; and higher still, the Quarrama, which has passed by Zirmie and Sackatoo. 
Between this point and Timbuctoo, we have no means of knowing whether any rivers fall 
into the Niger. The tributary which passes that city is of no great importance; but at the 
eastern boundary of Bambarra, Park describes the influx from the south of two great streams, 
the Maniana and Nimma. Those which fall in during the earlier part of the course consist 
of numerous mountain torrents, which swell the river, without themselves possessing very 
great importance. All the rivers in the eastern part of Central Africa fall into the great 
receptacle of the lake Tchad. The principal one is another Shary, the early course of 
which is unknown. Major Denham saw it at its mouth, where it was about half a mile 
broad, and flowed at the rate of between two and three miles an hour. Forty miles up, it 
was seen rolling in great majesty and beauty; but was not traced any higher. The Yeou, 
rising ia the hills of Dull, to the south of Houssa, flows first north and then east through 
Bornou, till it falls into the western side of the Tchad. Even at the junction it was only 
about fifty yards broad in the dry season, and, though of great value for fishery, does not 
afford the means of any extensive trade. 

In regard to lakes, the Tchad is greatly pre-eminent, situated in the most central part of 
the continent, and on the frontier of Bornou. It may be about 200 miles in length and 150 
in breadth, and forms thus one of the greatest bodies of fresh water in the world, though it 
cannot equal the mighty inland bcos of Asia. The dimensions are augmented in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree during the mins, when a surface of many miles, usually dry, is laid under 
water. This inundated tract, when deserted by the waters, is covered with impenetrable 
thickets, and with rank grass of extraordinary height, and, though unfit for the residence 
of men, becomes a huge den of wild bnusts. The lake contains numerous large islands, 
some of which are the residence of tribes and even nations. The Dibbie, or Dark lake, 
formed by the Niger between Jenne and Timbuctoo, appears not nearly so large, since M. 
Caillie, in sailing across it, lost sight of land only in one direction. The other lakes yet 
known to exist in this region are small and local objects, though sometimes very picturesque. 

Sicrr. II.—Natural Geography. 

Summer. 1.— Geology. 

Soudan, or Nigritia, in the central and more elevatod districts, affords granite, gneiss, 
mica slate, clay slate, quartz rock, hornblende rock, limestone, &c. These deposits are 
variously traversed by greenstone and other trap rocks. At Goree there are fine displays 
of columnar basalt. Great tracts of flat country extend to the eastern limit, including Sou¬ 
dan, of which the kingdoms are Houssa and Bornou. Tn the flat and dusert regions, salt 
lakes and natron lakes occur. Beds of rock salt are also met with. The salt is arranged 
in beds several feet thick: it is mined into large slabs, which are afterwards sawn into blocks 
for the market. These mines form the riches of the country. Gold is found in different 
parts of Africa, but most abundantly in this region, which furnishes most of the gold which 
is sold on the western coast of Africa, as well as that which is brought to Morocco, Fez, 
Algiers, Cairo, and Alexandria. According to accounts furnished to Mr. Jacob, from the’ 
records of the late African Company, the whole quantity of gold brought to England by 
ships of war, from the year 1808 to 1818, both included, amounted to 81,905 ounces. Of 
this, in the seven years of war, from 1808 to 1814, there were 51,569 ounces, valued at 
205,8401., and in the following tour years of peace, 30,569 ounces, valued at 125,3801. The 
eastern coast of Africa, where the Portuguese still retain some settlements for carrying on 
the slave trade, muy be slightly noticed. According to some authors of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Melinda, Sofala, Mozambique, and other tracts on that side of Africa, afforded large 
quantities of gold; but their accounts are not to be implicitly relied on. Mr. Salt, the latest 
traveller, who visited those places in 1809, represents their present supply of gold as very 
inconsiderable, and has removed much of the delusion which prevailed respecting the 
ancient produce of that metal. After remarking that the only way by which gold is now 
procured is by washing the sands of the rivers, he says, “ In this manner a considerable 
quantity is still annually accumulated, though it seems to be rapidly decreasing; for, in 
1593, the governor of Mozambique collected for himself and the viceroy of India 100,000 
crusades, (a crusade is worth about 2*. (W.), and I do not believe that one-third of this amount 
is now altogether annually produced.” 
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Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

There are os yet no materials for delineating the Botany of this part of the continent, 
w hich probably does not differ much from that of the western coast. 

Subsect. 3. — Zoology. 

The little yet known on the Zoology of Central Africa will scarcely allow of its being 
treated under a distinct head, particularly as it appears blended with that of Nubia and 
Abyssinia to the east, Congo and Sierra Leone to the west, and Southern Africa to the south. 
There are a few quadrupeds, however, stated to inhabit the inland provinces more particu¬ 
larly, and which we shall briefly notice:— 

Mali, luiiificaurfi. Long-tailed Mania. Camalnpardalu au.tnln Sio. The Southern AntUnjw Ibrfei. Gambian Antelopa. 

tfrurnctueru, africamu. Ethiopian Giraife. An'ilnpr ailenata. Hob An'rlopc. 

floar. Aignearua gtandioornia 5m. long-horned Neoinigua pjrgmaei 8m. pygmy Antelope. 

Camelnpardnlia antltpiorum Sui. The Antelope. Damatia ■mgalemM 8m. Kota Antelope. 

northern Giraffe. Oaaella corinna Sin. Corltma Gaaelle. Boa Pegaaua. IVgaaac. 

The Mania is analogous to the American Armadilloes, being, like them, entirely covered 
with an impenetrable coat of mail; this, however, is disposed not in rings, but like the scales 
of a fish. The Ethiopian Boar is a hideous animal, with long tusks and fleshy protuberances 
on each side of the head. The Great-horned Antelope is a species deserving the attention 
of future travellers: its horns, which have only yet been seen in Europe, are erect, with the 
point bent back, and are no less than two feet and a halflong in a straight line. The animal 
is supposed to inhabit the interior of Western Africa. The Gambian Antelope has been also 
brought from the same region; its aspect is peculiarly soft and engaging, but it is uncom¬ 
monly shy. The Pegusse is a species of Buffalo, inhabiting the interior of Congo and Angola, 
and thus intimated by two of the Catholic missionaries, Gullcni and Carl:—“ On the road to 
Loando, in the kingdom of Congo, we saw two Pacasses, roaring like lions, the male and 
female being always together. They are white, witli rufous and black spots, with ears half 
a yard in length, and the horns straight. When they sec human beings they do not flee, 
nor do they harm, but. stnnd and look on.” This vague account would not have deserved 
notice, had not Major Hamilton Smith detected a drawing of this very rare animal among 
those which formerly belonged to the great and famous Prince Maurice of Nassau, now in 
the Berlin library. The Eland is the only antelope on which a quantity of fat is found suffi¬ 
ciently hard to make candles. 

The Giraffe will bo here noticed, as a genus whose geographic range appears more espe¬ 
cially confined to the inland parts of Africa. The uneient writers appear to have understood 
these quadrupeds much better than the modems; for Jonston was not only well convinced 
of their existence, but he figures several which he supposes are distinct species. The new 
and valuable information on the Giraffe of Northern Africa, published by Riippell, first led 
us to suspect that it was, in reality, a distinct species from that of Southern Africa, and this 
idea has been fully confirmed by a further investigation of the subject, and by verbal inform¬ 
ation communicated by Mr. Burchcll. The Giraffe of Northern Africa (C. anlii/vorum Sw.) 
was known to the Romans; but the moderns long doubted the existence of such a quadru¬ 
ped, until, the Dutch traveller, Colonel Gordon, and the English traveller, Paterson, found 
the Giraffe of Southern Africa (C. australis Sw.) and brought its skin to Europe. In an 
adult state the latter is said to be sometimes near twenty feet, high, and the specimen in the 
British Museum, brought home by Mr. Burchell, measures seventeen feet and a half. In a 
state of nature the manners of both, as far os wo yet know, are nearly similar. They live 
in small families, principally in the plains of the interior, where there is occasional herbage 
or succulent vegetation. Their ordinary food, however, is the leaves of the mimosa trees. 
Their gait, when walking, is rather stately than awkward: but, as Le Vaillant well observes, 
it is ridiculous enough to see them trot, for the Giraffe then resembles a limping beast, with 
the head perched at the extremity of a long neck which never bends, swaying backwards 
and forwards; the head and neck playing in one piece between the shoulders, as on an axis. 
Their short horns appear useless as a means of defence, but they kick with prodigious force, 
and the jerks are so quick, that the eye cannot count them. ( Vail. Trav. ii. 279.). The dis¬ 
position of the Northern Giraffe is remarkably gentle; nothing can exceed the mild and 
beautiful expression of its full dark eye. 

Sect. III.— Historical Geography. 

The history of this extensive region is altogether unknown till the twelfth century, when, 
during the flourishing period of Arabian literature, the eminent geographers Abulfcda, 
Edrisi, and others, described the settlements formed by their countrymen on the southern 
side of the Great Desert. The Arabs appear to have migrated thither in numerous and 
probably successive colonies. The movement took place chiefly in consequence of the contest 
between the dynasties of the Abbosides and Ommiodes, when the vanquished party Bought 
refuge in the remotest extremities of Africa. Being probably possessed of superior skill in 
the military art, they easily prevailed over the undisciplined natives, and established powerful 
states along a river, whicn they called the Nile of the Negroes, but which appeara to be only 
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the Zirmie or Quarramo, a tributary to that which we call the Niger. The principal king¬ 
doms were Ghana (Kano), and Tocrur (Sackatoo), while to the east was the powerful negro 
state of Kuku (Bornou). The court of Ghana displayed a splendour, derived chiefly from the 
gold imported from the countries in the south, which appeared dazzling even to those who 
had witnessed the greatness of Bagdad and Cairo. 

Various revolutions, only imperfectly reported to us, appear since that period to have 
agitated this part of the continent. In general, one powerful chief seems to have aspired 
at, and in a great measure attained, a supremacy over the others, of which he was speedily 
deprived by the revolutions to which these turbulent states are liable. In the fourteenth 
century, Leo Africanus, visiting Timbuctoo, found it in possession of Izchia, a powerful 
chief from Morocco, who held then the chief sway over Ghana and the principal countries 
of Central Africa. At the end of the last century, Mr. Lucas understood that Cassina had 
gained the supreme rule over all the Mussulman states in this quarter. About the begin¬ 
ning of the century, however, Danfbdio, chief of the Fellutahs of Sackatoo, not only asserted 
his independence, but made himself master of all Houssa, then conquered Bornou, and finally 
extended his dominion westward as far as the Niger. The Fellatah empire, thus fbunded, 
has since, however, suffered, much dismemberment. The standard of independence was 
raised in Bornou by a native of Kanem, who, under the title of Sheik el Kanemy, drove out 
the invader, and assumed the real sway over the country. In the heart of Houssa, Goober, 
Zegzeg, and other countries, have thrown off the yoke. Yet the Fellatahs, under other 
.chief's, are extending their conquests to the westward, and have even passed the Niger into 
Yarriba. Timbuctoo, meantime, has long lost the supremacy it possessed in the days of 
Leo. It becamu even tributary to the emperor of Morocco; and though it has shaken off 
this yoke, the king’s dominion does not now extend beyond the city and its immediate 
vicinity. Bambarra, when visited by Park, was found the most extensive and powerful 
kingdom on the upper course of the Niger, but it has since been dismembered by Sego 
Ahmadou, a Fouloh chieftain, who has obtained possession of the flourishing city of Jcnnc, 
and the surrounding territory. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The government in the countries of Central Africa is completely despotic; and in the 
states the homage paid to rulers and grandees is even more abject and debasing than in any 
civilised empire. In Eyeo, the greatest lords, when they approach the sovereign, throw 
themselves flat on their faces, kissing the earth, and piling heaps of dust upon their heads. 
The sacrifice, on the death of any prince or chief, of his principal officers and favourite 
wives, though not carried to the same bloody extent ns in Ashnntce and Dahomey, is con¬ 
siderably prevalent in Eyeo and other native states. Yet the greatness of the monarch is 
not sup|M-ted by much of outward pomp and state. Their mansions, usual attire, and daily 
habits, differ little from those of their meuncst subject. The king of Youri, one of the 
greatest of these potentates, received the English mission in a small square spot, which 
might be compared to a clean English farm-yard; and his audience of leave wns given in 
an apartment unswept and dirty, with swallows flying about, and a number of naked girls 
and boys passing and repassing. The king of Wawa, to give his state reception, placed 
himself in a niche of the city wall. The pomp of the sovereign consists chiefly in the mul¬ 
titude of his wives; and it was the boast of the king of Eyeo that his queens, linked hand- 
in-hand, would reach from one end of the kingdom to the other. These Indies, however, 
are in a very different situation from that which in Europe is suggested by the word queen: 
slave would be the more appropriate, so varied are the services of every description exacted 
from them. They act as body-guards, perform the most menial offices, and are Been in every 
part of the kingdom, carrying on their heads heavy burdens from place to place, favoured 
only with an exemption from tolls. The Mussulman princes maintain courts more resembling 
those of Northern Africa, with fewer wives, and those more secluded, preserving greater 
pomp and exercising equal power, but not exacting the same degrading testimonies of homage. 
We may observe, moreover, that each city enjoys a species of municipal government, which, 
particularly in some parts of Bambarra, has even somewhat of a republican constitution, the 
mansa or governor being elected by the body of the people. 

The revenue of these princes does not appear to equal their power, or even to be derived 
from any regular source, if we except the dues exacted from the caravans. They enrich 
themselves by presents, and thus particularly appear to accumulate such an extravagant 
number of wives. They also carry on a good deal of traffic, and scruple not to employ both 
power and stratagem in turning it to their own advantage. Lander scarcely met one prince 
from whom he did not experience every species of roguery and extortion. The treasures 
thus acquired consist chiefly in articles of show and ornament, which are piled in huge heaps 
for the sake of boastful exhibition. Their peculiar delight is to display these to important 
strangers, as a child does his toys and gewgaws. 

The armies of these princes consist chiefly of turbulent militia, taking the field on the 
summons of the prince, and supporting themselves by plundering the country through which 
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they pass. The cavalry of Boraou and Bcgharmi, have a very martial appearance, the 
horses being small and active, and, as well as their riders, completely enveloped in chain and 
sometimes in plate armour. Unfortunately they want the power of standing any brisk 
charge from an enemy, but on every such occasion take precipitately to flight. They are 
serviceable only when the victory has been decided, and all the enemies’ backs are turned, 

when they wqre very active in cutting down and plundering the 
fugitives. The Kaucmboo spearmen {fig. 868.), organised by the 
present sheik of Bornou, form the most regular and effective force 
in interior Africa. They march by tribes, almost naked, with only 
a skin round their waist, their only arms being a long shield with 
which they ward off the arrows of the enemy, and a spear with 
which they press forward to charge him; yet they have much of 
the organization of a regular army, maintaining in front a chain of 
piquets, and the sentinels passing the war-cry along the line. The 
Fellatah archers, and those of a very rude people called the Mun- 
gas, fighting with poisoned arrows, have shown themselves very 
formidable; yet lender saw the army of Sackatoo, 50,000 or 60,000 
strong, employed in the siege of Coonia, a rebel city; but only a 
few chiefs, dressed in quilted annour, made some display of valour; 
the others, upon being struck by a false alarm, took precipitately to 
flight, upsetting every thing in their way, most of the men and ani¬ 
mals tumbling over each other, and rushing together to save what they could by flight. A 
camp, as elsewhere seen by Olapperton, was like a village, composed of a number of huts, 
resembling bee-hives arranged in regular streets; and was “filled with weavers, tailors, 
women spinning cotton, others reeling off; some selling foofoo and accassons, others selling 
yams and paste; little markets at every green tree, holy men counting their beads, and dis¬ 
solute slaves drinking roa bum.” The musket is almost wholly unknown in the wars of 
those nations. The greatest monarchs have only a few, which they keep as objects of pride 
and curiosity. The Arab caravan followers, armed with those weapons, and possessing a 
certain degree of discipline, are superior to thousands of their opponents, and olten decide 
the battle between the mightiest monarchs. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

Almost the whole of this extensive region may rank with the finest and most fruitful on 
the surface of the globe. Though placed nearly beneath the line, and scorched by the 
intensest rays of a tropical sun, it sutlers from this cause less than almost any other country 
in the same situation. The great chain of mountains by which it is traversed in some degree 
tempers the severity of the heat, and, by the numerous streams which they pour down, affords 
throughout the means of irrigation. Even their declivities, sometimes to the very summit, 
are covered with copious harvests. Thus nearly the whole territory is fitted for the produc- 
t ions of the tropical, and, tlirough the variety of surface, occasionally even of the temperate, 
zone. 

Agriculture is practised over the whole of Central Africa, though not by any elaborate 
or scientific processes. The plough appears never to have passed the desert; the only instru¬ 
ment for turning up the ground being the hoe, which docs little more than scratch tho 
surface; yet this slight tillage, on grounds moistened by inundation or artificial watering, 
is sufficient to produce abundant crops. It has even been doubted whether a deep furrow 
would not be injurious, by laying the ground too open to the influences of the tropical sun. 
Considerable pains are bestowed upon irrigating the grounds; and in Houssa the grain is 
stored in large granaries raised on poles, as a security from the insects. Watch is diligently 
kept to scare away the numerous birds which would devour the grain. In Bornou, indeed, 
the imperfect industry of the people produces only gussub, a species of millet, which, instead 
of being formed into bread, is merely boiled into a paste. So supine is their culture, that 
in this fine climate they do not rear a vegetable of any description, except a few onions; nor 
a fruit except limes, and those only in the garden of the sheik. In Houssa, however, two 
crops of wheat arc raised in the year, and the markets are abundantly supplied with fruits 
and vegetables. Rice is produced copiously on the inundated banks of the Niger, particu¬ 
larly in the kingdom of Youri. Cotton, the material of the staple and universal manufacture, 
is everywhere grown, and the beautiful and vuluable fabrics woven from it, afford a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of its quality. Indigo for dyeing is produced in great abundance and 
excellence. Oxen are reared in great numbers, and often of very valuable breeds, but almost 
exclusively by the Arabs and Fellotahs; and there appears a presumption that they have 
been imported by these races from Northern Africa, since in the districts purely negro, the 
domestic animals consist only of sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry, reared often beneath the 
same roof with their owners. The forests and the inundated swamps on the great rivers 
abound with wild animals,—the lion, the elephant, the leopard, the hyena,—which commit 
formidable ravages; yet their spoils form frequently objects of trade, particularly the tusk 
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of the elephant, composing the valuable substance of ivory. The swarms of insects are 
tormenting, and sometimes even dangerous; but the bees afford an abundant supply of honey, 
the chief dietetic luxury. Gold is extracted in considerable abundance from the sands of 
almost all tho streams that descend from the western part of the great mountain chain. 

Manufactures arc not numerous, but carried on with considerable skill and activity. The 
most important, by far, is that of cotton cloth, which is said to be beautifully woven, and 
skilfully dyed with fine indigo. This appears to be quite a negro manufacture, being carried 
to the greatest perfection in countries occupied exclusively by that people; Loggun in the 
east, and Nyfle westward on the shores of the Niger. The manufactures in lioussa arc 
chiefly conducted by slaves from the latter country. Denham describes the people of Loggun 
as steeping their cloth thrice in indigo, then laying it on the trunk of a large tree, and 
beating it with wooden mallets, till it acquires the most brilliant gloss. Mats, being uni¬ 
versally used to sit and sleep upon, form also an extensive branch of manufacture, which is 
carried to peculiar perfection at Rabba in Nyfle. The gold found along tho western part 
of the chain of mountains is worked with considerable skill into rings and ornaments. 

Commerce, throughout this region, is carried on with considerable activity, though in 
modes somewhat peculiar. Maritime trade is precluded by its situation, far distant from any 
coast. Even river navigation is not practised with much diligence, unless on the Niger, and 
that chiefly on its lower course, as it approaches the sea. Wagons are unknown, and would 
perhaps be too cumbrous tor the rude tracts through which they would have to be conveyed. 
Mingle travellers, also, could not proceed with safety through routes of such length, many 
parts of which arc beset by predatory tribes. Commodities are conveyed by large troops, 
sometimes resembling little armies, called caravans, kafilas, or cofHes. Those which pass 
between Northern and Central Africa, across the immense expanse of the desert, employ 
camels; whose patience of thirst, and soft and elastic hoofs, almost exclusively fit them for 
travelling over this wide surface of sand. In the rugged and mountainous tracts, burdens 
are chiefly conveyed by means of asses; but in the great fertile plains of lioussa and Eyeo, 
the human head is the most frequent vehicle : those of females, not excepting the wives of 
the great men, and even of the monarch, are decidedly preferred. These fair bearers have 
been soon carrying with alacrity loads which it required the labour of three men to place 
on their heads. The African caravan merchant is a very different person from him who, 
while his vessels are traversing the ocean, remains seated in a snug counting-house, reckon¬ 
ing the silent accumulation of his profits: lie must accompany his investments to their 
remotest destination, through desolate tracts, the domain of warlike and ferocious tribes. 
Passing through regions which own no law but that of the strongest, he is obliged to arm 
himself and his followers, and to defend as a warrior what he has earned os a merchant. 
Unhappily, he is often tempted to imitate those with whom he contends, and to consider 
plunder as a cheap and even not dishonourable mode of completing his assortment of goods, 
lie holds himself thus equally ready, according to circumstances, to act as thief, pedlar, 
merchant, prince, or warrior. His band being armed with muskets, and forming a little 
standing army, are truly formidable to the nations of interior Africa. They form there a 
sort of state within the state, and arc at once courted and dreaded even by great sovereigns. 
As commodities, in crossing the desert, rise in value from 150 to 500 per cent., and some¬ 
times are procured by mere violence, the merchant who passes safely through a series of 
such adventures acquires immense wealth, and enn often rival the pomp of princes. The 
caravans which traverse on foot the negro countries in the west, and which consist in n 
great measure of females, though often very noisy, and addicted to convivial and even dis¬ 
solute habits, bear by no means the same warlike character. The female traffickers act not 
merely in a servile capacity as bearers, but carry on extensive transactions, and acquire con¬ 
siderable property. 

The commodities conveyed across the desert, and exposed for sale in the markets of Cen¬ 
tral Africa, are chiefly of a showy and ornamental kind: coarse woollen cloths of gaudy 
colours, and red silk thread to be woven into their cotton robes; coarse French writing 
paper, beads, rings, and ornaments made of silver, glass, coral, amber, and oven pewter; and 
with regard to the material of these articles, imposition is very easily practised. Scissors 
and knives, with other iron implements, and, still more, arms, are in constant demand. A 
welcome is even given to the gaudy cast-off dresses of the Mamelukes, and to the old sword- 
blades of the knights of Malta. Salt, in large quantities, is brought from pits in the interior 
of the desert; and goora or kolla nuts,—a favourite luxury, which is even called the African 
coffee,—are transported from the western to the eastern ports of this region. The returns 
made to Northern Africa from Timbuctoo consist partly of gold and ivory; hut slaves are 
the chief article sent from thence, and almost the sole one from Houssa and Bornou. These 
unfortunate victims are caught by armed expeditions in the mountainous regions to the south, 
the inhabitants of which, being mostly pagan, are considered by orthodox Mussulmans as 
lawful prey. These inroads are undertaken not by private marauders, but by powerful 
chiefs, and even by the greatest princes. On occasion of the marriage of the sheik of 
Bornou with the daughter of the sultan of Mandara, a combined expedition was sent against 
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the Musgow nation, which, after a desperate struggle, brought in 3000 slaves; and the 
nuptials were celebrated with barbaric pomp, furnished out of the tears and captivity of so 
many victims. 

Neither roads, canals, nor other modes of improving the interior communications, are 
employed in this region. The routes arc merely spaces left vacant, and beaten by the con¬ 
tinued tread of men and animals. They are often encumbered by swamps, trees fallen 
across, and even by the large nests of white ants. Where they are crossed by broad rivers 
or lakes, a large raft is placed on the bank, by which, not without some difficulty and danger, 
the caravans are ferried over. 

Sect. VI .—Civil and Social Stale. 

The state of society, though it has not passed the limit of what must be denominated 
barbarous, has yet made a greater approuch towards civilisation than among any other Afri¬ 
can nations, except those which bonier on the Mediterranean. Nor is this solely owing to 
the migrations from that region, though these have been numerous, and a great part of the 
population is derived from them. The stutes purely negro, which have imbibed no portion 
of Arabic religion and literature, have made nearly an equal advance in arts and improve¬ 
ments. The total absence, however, of alphabetic writing, and of any written or even 
painted records, seems to place these last decidedly beneath the least improved among the 
great nations of the Asiatic continent. 

In the moral existence of the African there are many very dark features. War is carried 
on with all the ferocity of the most barbarous nations; many traets, formerly flourishing, 
were seen, by the recent travellers, reduced by it to a state of entire desolation. Another 
deep blot is the extensive prevalence of robbery, practised not merely by desperate and out¬ 
lawed individuals, hut as the great national and state concern of almost every community, 
great and small. In other parts of the world, robbery is curried on by the poor against the 
rich: in Central Africa, it is equally or more by the rich aguinst the poor; for there, he 
who is destitute of every thing else, has at least himself who, converted into a slave, forms 
the richest, booty that can tempt the plunderer. The treatment of the numerous bands of 
captives who are conveyed across the desert is also attended with many circumstances of 
remorseless cruelty. Vet. it must not be concluded that an unbroken gloom hangs over the 
moral condition of Africa. There seems even to be something peculiarly amiable and 
outraging in the social feelings and habits there prevalent. Warmth of friendship, hospi¬ 
tality", and humanity, are virtues of which Park and other recent travellers have given many 
shining instances. They are furnished even by Moslems, notwithstanding the hostile feel¬ 
ings cherished by a bigoted creed. When Major Denham was fleeing from battle in a 
naked and miserable state, a young African prince pulled off his own trousers, ami bestowed 
them upon him. Both Clapperton and Lander paint the Fcllatnh shepherdesses in the most 
engaging colours; describing their dress as ammged with taste, their hair braided with 
peculiar neatness, their manners artless and simple, their conversation at once modest and 
full of kindness. 

In regard to religion, the nations of this region are pretty equally divided between two 
systems, the pagan and Mahometan; one native, the other introduced by migration and 
intercourse from Northern Africa. The Niger, in a general sense, forms the boundary of 
Moslem influence, which has, however, penetrated at several [joints beyond that river. The 
Fellatahs, who form the ruling people in the fine territory of iloussa, appear to have 
migrated from Egypt and Barbary, bringing with them the Mahometan religion. The peo¬ 
ple of Bornou, and of the adjacent, countries of Mandara and Begharmi, hnvc been convert¬ 
ed to this (kith, aud profess it with a still more bigoted zeal. The Christian travellers were 
considered by them not os doomed to perdition, but as destitute of any cluim to the 
rights and courtesies of humanity. One fixed article of belief among all these nations is, 
that they may lawfully reduce to slavery all the kerdies, or pagans, who people the southern 
mountain districts. In other respects, they do not strictly conform to the recluse and con¬ 
tracted habits of life generally prevailing among nations of this profession: the females r.re 
not closely immured; intoxicating liquors are not rigidly abstained from; and various 
amusements which it proscribes are indulged in without scruple. The pagan tribes arc free 
from this intolerant spirit; but their superstition is mean and puerile in the extreme, con¬ 
sisting in implicit reliance upon fetiches, charms, and amulets ol‘ the most ridiculous nature. 
The barbarous system, also, of human sacrifice, though prompted by the extravagant venera¬ 
tion in which their great men are held, has evidently an intimate connection with super¬ 
stitious impressions. 

Learning, throughout Central Africa, appears in a very depressed state. The reading 
oven of the Koran is confined to a very lew of the great Jighitt, or doctors. Its verses are 
chiefly employed as amulets to secure triumph over enemies, or success in the different pur¬ 
suits of life. Its contents are frequently imbibed by writing the characters with a black 
substance on a wooden board, washing them off, and drinking the liquid. The Arabs, who 
possess somewhat greater information, often practise most scandalous impositions on the 
Vou III. I, 
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credulity of the negroes. The princes, both in Bornou and Houses, show a disposition to 
enquire into and cultivate the arts and sciences; but they have no channel of information, 
unless from Barbary, where these pursuits are in an almost equally depressed state. Sultan 
Bello and his minister had each a library, but no communication has been made to us as to 
the contents of either. Yet extemporary poetry, sung by the composers, is repeated at 
almost all the African courts. Singing men and singing women are constant attendants on 
the chiefs and caboceers; and their Bongs, though conceived probably in terms of the gross¬ 
est flattery, appear to contain a large portion of national history. The Arab caravan dri¬ 
vers also cheer their long expeditions by reciting poems, where the talent displayed is often 
considerable, and is derived less, probably, from any acquired literature, than from the excit¬ 
ed state of passion and feeling, which arises in a life of wild and wandering adventure. In 
the most improved of the native states, there appears to exist a considerable taste for sculp¬ 
ture, and in their edifices, the doorB, with the other ornamental parts, are adorned with pil¬ 
lars, on which are carved the exploits of their warriors, combined with the various move¬ 
ments of favourite animals. 

The amusements of these nations are not extremely refined. Wrestling and gaming are 
favourites in Bornou. The wrestling exhibitions are made by slaves captured from the neigh¬ 
bouring and hostile countries of Begharmi and Musgowy. The masters place their pride in 
the victories achieved by these slaves, cheering them during the combat, and often on a 
favourable issue throwing to them valuable robes and other presents. A powerful wrestling 
slave will sell for 100 dollars; but a defeat, the disgrace of which is never forgotten, causes 
him to fall at once to four or five. Ladies, also, even of rank, delight in a strange exercise, 
where they beat particular parts of the body against each other with such force, that the 
vanquished party is thrown flat on the ground. The principal game, and one skilfully play¬ 
ed, is a species of rude chess, carried on by beans, with holes made in the sand. At Kano, 
the most flourishing of the cities of Houssa, boxing is practised with some science, and such 
excessive fury, that a thorough set-to not unfrequently terminates in tire death of one of tho 
combatants. The performers exhibit for pay; and when Captain Clapperton hired a party, 
the whole population, male and female, quitted their occupations, and thronged to view their 
favourite spectacle. In Eyeo, there is a species of dramatic exhibition, consisting, however, 
merely in a display of mimicry, tricks, and buffoonery. Persons enclosed in sacks pursue 
each other with surprising agility; out of one comes a representative of the boa constrictor, 
who exhibits an excellent imitation of the movements of that animal; there was also 
exhibited U> Captain Clapperton the “ white devil,” a caricature of the European; a thin 
figure, painted white, shivering with cold, and performing very naturally a variety of move¬ 
ments which appuar strange in the eye of an African. We may conclude with dancing, 
which, oyer all native Africa, is the standing and universal amusement, continued often for 
whole nights, and practised in every form, from slow movements resembling the stately 
minuet, to curvets that might rival those of Grimaldi. Even the kings place a peculiar 
glory in their skilful performance of this exercise; to be an expert dancer is thought almost 
as flattering as to be a successful warrior; and even those monarchs, whose advanced age 
disqualifies them from any real eminence in this performance, strain every nerve, by elabor¬ 
ate displays of it, to extort the flattery of their subjects. 

Sect. VII.— J,ocal Geography. 

The eastern part of this territory, comprising the kingdoms of Bornou, Mandara, Loggun, 
and Ucghamn, will be most convenient for commencing our survey of its local divisions 

Bornou, one of the most powerful kingdoms of Central Africa, extends about 200 miles in 
every direction, on the westward of the great inland sea of the Tchad. The extent of that 
sea, and the variations on its surface, have been already described. When, in consequence 
of the rains, its waters swell, and overspread the large encumbered tract abandoned during 
the dry season, the numerous bands of wild animals which it harboured, elephants, lion^ 
panthers, and hyenas, are obliged to quit their cover, and seek their prey among the habita¬ 
tions of men. At this disastrous period, travellers, and the slaves employed in watching 
fhe corn fields, often fall victims to their fury; the hyenas have even been known to force 
their way into walled towns, and devour the herds that had been driven into them for shelter. 

With the exception of this jieculiar district, Bornou, watered by the tropical rains, and 
often partially inundated, is a very fertile country. The soil, after being merely scratched 
with a hoe by the female slaves, and the seed scattered, rather than sown, yields very con¬ 
siderable crops. Cities, containing from 10,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, and many walled towns, 
rise along the shores of the lake. The markets present a most crowded scene, the principal 
one at Angornou attracting sometimes 100,000 people. Yet the nation is remarkably defi¬ 
cient, not only in refined and intellectual pursuits, but in the humblest of the useful arts. 
Instead of wheat or rice, they raise gussub, a species of small grain, which, being boiled to 
a paste, and haying melted fat poured over it, is in Bornou considered the most delicate of 
dishes. Even iron tools, notwithstanding their value to a martial people, are handled in the 
most clumsy manner. The only fabric in which they have attained any kind of excellence 
is that of cotton cloth dyed blue with their fine indigo, the tobes or pieces of which form 
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the current coin of the realm; yet even in this staple they do not equal the natives of Loggun 
and Nyfle. They have, however, the absolute necessaries of life m abundance. Numerous 
herds of cattle are bred by Arab tribes, who have transported into Bornou all their pastoral 
iinKita The most numerous are the Shouaas, who in the towns are described as deceitful, 
arrogant, pretended fortune-tellers, and greatly resembling gypsies; but in the country dis¬ 
play greater simplicity of manners. Major Denham describes the daughter of a rich Shouaa 
loaded with ornaments of amber, silver rings, and coral, her hair streaming with fat, a black 
rim of kohol, at least an inch wide, round each of her eyes. She sits astride on a bullock, 
over which carpets and tobes have been spread, guides him by the nose, and tortures his 
sluggish form into something like caperings and curvetings. The Bornouese are character¬ 
ised by simplicity, good nature, and ugliness. They have in excess the thick lips, face 
sloping backwards, and other characteristics of the negro. The principle of speculative 
curiosity is one to which they are not only strangers, but which they cannot at all conceive 
as swaying the human mind; and the recent travellers could by no means obtain credit for 
this motive in visiting Africa. 

The government of Bornou is absolute; but when the English mission lately visited the 
country, they found it in a somewhat singular political situation. The sheik, surnamed El 
Kanemy, who by his valour had rescued the kingdom from Fellatah invasion, possessed all 
the real authority, which he exercised with justice and vigour; but he found it prudent to 
confer the ostensible dignity of sultan on a member of the ancient royal family, who lived 
in empty pomp at New Bornou. There is probably no court of which the taste is so absurd, 
grotesque, or preposterous. The primary requisite for a fine gentleman and a courtier is a 
huge belly; and where feeding and cramming will not produce this beauty in sufficient per¬ 
fection, the part is swelled out by stuffing and cushioning. This unwieldy bulk is then 
covered with ten or twelve successive robes of rich and varied materials. Fold alter fold is 
wrapped round the head, till only a small port of the face, and that all on one side, can be 
descried. Numerous amulets, enclosed in green leather cases, envelope their clothes, horses, 
and arms. Surrounded by a train of such attendants, the sultan of Bornou received the 
British mission in a cage or crib, barely capable of containing his own person (Jig. 868.). 

Thus attired, however, the Bornou cavalry take the 
field; but they are there totally inefficient. Indeed, 
the sultan, who ought to bo still more protuberant 
and encumbered than the rest, is subject to the con¬ 
venient necessity of never fighting; but if his army 
is defeated, and he cannot escape by flight, he seats 
himself in state beneath a tree, and quietly awaits 
the stroke of deatli. Lander heard it rejiortcd at 
Boussa, that the sheik had recently been put to 
deatli by the sultan, who hud resumed the supreme 
sway. 

The towns of Bornou are considerable, though 
not of the first magnitude. New Bornou, the pre¬ 
sent residence of the sultan, is said not to contain 
more than 10,000 people; and Kouka, where the 
sheik kept his court, is still smaller. Angornou is 
the largest place in the kingdom, containing at 
least 30,000 people, and, during the crowded mar¬ 
kets held there, often from 80,000 to 100,000 are 
assembled. All these are in the heart of the king¬ 
dom, on the western bank of the Tchad. Angola, 
on the southern or Begharmi frontier, and Woodie on that of Kanern, are also considerable: 
at the latter, the caravans arc made to stop till permission to proceed is obtained from the 
sovereign. Kanern, in the north, is a ruder district, partaking somewhat of the character 
of the bordering desert; hut its inhabitants are peculiarly brave. Ijiri, the capital, is a town 
of 2000 inhabitants, consisting of clusters of rush-huts, in the shape of well-thatched corn- 
stacks. The largest cities, however, appear to have been formerly situated on the lower 
course of the Yeou; but they have been entirely destroyed, and the whole country lnid waste, 
by the desolating inroad of the Fellatahs. The ruins of Old Bornou were seen covering a 
space of five or six square miles; and Gambarou, the former residence of royalty, displayed 
in its mined edifices a degree of elegance not observable in any of the modern capitals. 
The territory round these cities, formerly in a state of the highest cultivation, is now covered 
with labyrinths of thickets, and the meadows overgrown with wild plunts. It contains only 
a few scattered villages, whose inhabitants live in constant dread from the predatory inroads 
of the Tuaricks. Farther to the west, beyond a large town called Kabshary, are the almost 
savage tribe of Mungas, who fight with poisoned arrows, and yield a reluctant submission to 
the dominion of Bornou. 

Mandara, situated to the south of Bornou, consists of a fine valley, containing eight large 
towns, the principal of which is Mora. The whole country, and even the capital, are over- 
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looked by the great central range of the Mountains of the Moon, which to the southward 
of this territory appear to attain their loftiest height. . They are inhabited by numerous and 
barbarous races, comprehended, by the Mandaras, under the appellation ol kerdies, or pagans, 
and thence considered as lawful prey. These people paint their bodies, wrap themselves in 
the skins of wild beasts, and subsist chiefly on fruits, honey, and the fish drawn from large 
lakes. The Mtisgow, the most distant and rudest of those races, were seen mounted on little 
fiery steeds, covered only with the skin of a goat or leopard, and having round their neck 
long strings of the teeth of their enemies. Dirkullah, a part of this mountain territory, is 
occupied by Fellatahs, who have their villages strongly fortified, and tight desperately with 
poisoned arrows, by which they once put to flight the whole force of Bornou and Mandara, 
though aided by a numerous and well-armed body ol' Arabs. 

Loggun, situated immediately to the south ol' the lake Tchad, and watered by the lower 
course of the river Kliary, which falls into that, great receptacle, appears to lie one of the 
most improved and industrious countries in all Africa. The Loggunese, amid the furious 
warfare waged by the surrounding states, have, by a skilful neutrality, maintained them¬ 
selves in peace. They work steadily and skilfully at the loom, ail occupation elsewhere 
abandoned to slaves. Their cloth, alter being thrice steeped in a dye of excellent indigo, 
receives a brilliant gloss by being placed oil the trunk of a large tree, and beaten with 
wooden mallets. The tobes thus fabricated are much superior to those of Bornou, and only 
equalled in Nyfie. The people rank also above their neighbours, in having a coinage, though 
rudely made of iron, somewhat in the form of a horse-shoe. Provisions are abundant; the 
banks of the river are bordered with fine woods, and a profusion of variously tinted aromatic 
plants. The inhabitants, however, sutler cruelly from the multitude of tormenting insects. 
“Flies, bees, and mosquitoes, with immense black toads, vie with each other." It is impos¬ 
sible to stir out tor two or three hours at mid-day, without the hazard of serious illness. 
Some sock a prelection by building one house within another; others by kindling a lire of 
wet straw, ami sitting in the smoke; but this remedy seems worse than the evil. The ladies 
of Loggun (Jig. 870.) nre described as the handsomest and most, intelligent of the negro 
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race, with a lively and agreeable expression and engaging manners. They are by no means 
distinguished, however, by those virtues which form the ornament of their sex, and, in par¬ 
ticular, used the utmost dexterity in snatching from Major Denham every thing they could 
roach, searching even the pockets of his trousers, and, when detected, treating the whole as 
a jest. Loggun, the capital, is a handsome town, with spacious streets, finely situated on the 
Shsry, about forty miles above its entrance into the lake. 

Begharmi, or Bcghcrtnc, is a considerable country, to the south-east of the lake Tchad. 

The people, who are stout and Warlike, wage almost con¬ 
tinual war with Bornou, which boasts of having subjected 
them; but they always find a retreat beyond a consider¬ 
able river, which flows through their country, whence 
they return and regain possession of their territory. Their 
chief force consists in mounted lancers (Jig. 871.), which, 
with their horses, are cased still more completely in iron 
mail than those of Bornou; but they do not in the field 
display any higher degree of courage. 

The islands in the lake Tchad, which nre numerous, 
and many of them large, are inhabited by tribes that have 
made themselves formidable to the surrounding countries. 
The Biddotnoh, occupying the eastern cpiarter, have a fleet 
of a thousand large canoes, which they employ entirely 
in piratical inroads. They maintain the doctrine that, 
their deity left them without, grain or cattle; instead of 
which, he bestowed strength and cunning to snatch those 
good things from others who possessed them. This desti¬ 
nation they zealously fulfil; there being not a spot round 
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this wide expanse of water which is for a moment secure from their attack, the vicinity of 
the capital not excepted. They carry off many of the people as slaves, but treat them well, 
and even bestow wives upon them. No attempt to check their ravages seems made by the 
most powerful of the Bornou sovereigns, who merely say, “The waters are theirs: what 
can we do'!” The La Salas, a pastoral people, inhabit a number of small verdant islands 
near the southern quarter, separated by channels so shallow, that those acquainted with 
them can ride on horseback from one to the other. These islands are covered with rich 
pastures and numerous herds. 

Houssa is an extensive territory in the most central part of Africa, reaching from the 
upper course of the Yeou nearly west to the Niger; but its boundaries both on the north 
and south seem to Ik: yet undecided. Although it is ascertained not to reach the main stream 
of the Quorra or Niger, it is yet well watered by the river Quarriuna or Zirmie, which, 
with several tributaries, Hows westward to join the Quorra. On the eastern border, also, 
it is traversed by the upper course of the Yeou, and on the southern by the Sluiry or Tshadda, 
which also falls into the Niger. This region derives its social character from the Fellatahs, 
descended up|>arently from the Arabs, who migrated thither in large bodies in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and have ever since continued to be the ruling people. It appenrs to bn 
more elevated, and the climate less sultry, than that either of Bornou or the countries on 
the Niger; travellers have even occasionally suffered from cold. The face of the country 
exhibits evident marks of superior cultivation and a superior people. The fields are covered 
with large crops of wheat, two of which are annually produced, and the grain is stored in 
large granaries raised on poles as a security from insects. Irrigation is practised with dili¬ 
gence. The grain is mailc into broad, and the markets are well supplied with fruits and 
vegetables. The Moslem faith is professed, having the iniquitous right founded upon it, of 
carrying into bondage the southern tribes of kerdios, or infidels; yet the same bigoted spirit 
does not prevail, and the Arabs even allege that the Fellatahs arc not true Moslems. Their 
commercial habits, and intercourse with the negro nations to the westward, arc probably the 
chief causes which introduce this more liberal train of ideas. 

Soecnt.oo, or Sackatoo, probably the Tocrur of the Arabians, situated nearly at the western 
extremity of Houssa, is at present the ruling country over that region. The territory ap¬ 
pears to lie fertile and populous, and its capital the largest city in interior Africa. The 
houses are built closer than usual, and more regularly laid out in streets. The place is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall between twenty und thirty feet high, with twelve gates, always shut at 
sunset. The dwellings of the principal inhabitants consist of clusters of cottages, and of 
houses built with flat roofs in the Moorish style, enclosed by high walls. There are two 
mosques, one of which, unfinished when Clapperton resided there, was 800 feet in length, 
supported by wooden pillars plastered with clay, and richly ornamented. The palace, os 
usual, forms a sort, of enclosed town, with an open quadrangle in front; while a painted and 
ornamented cottage contains the hall of audience. Of late the residence of the court hav¬ 
ing been transferred to the neighbouring town of Magaria, Saekatoo is likely to experience 
a decline. 

The countries of Goober and Zatnfra, or Zanfarn, are of a ruder character, inhabited by a 
warlike race, who have sometimes ruled over Houssa, and are at present in open rebellion 
against the power of Saekatoo. Even the high road between that city and Kano is con¬ 
tinually infested by them. The merchants venture to pass it only in numerous and close 
bodies, every one striving to be foremost, and exclaiming, “ Woe to the wretch that falls 
behind, he will lie sure to meet an unhappy end at the hands of the Goobcrit.es!” In 1829, 
Cornua, the strongly fortified capital of Goober, repulsed with loss the whole military force 
of Houssa, amounting to 50,000 or (50,(100 men. Zirmie, the capital of Zatnfra, is repre¬ 
sented as forming a sort of outlawed city, where runaway slaves find protection, and the 
inhabitants are esteemed the greatest rogues iti all lloussa. 

Kano, though declined from its ancient, greatness, is still the centre of commerce and civil¬ 
isation in interior Africa; yet it is built in a very scattered manner, occupying only about a 
fourth of the circuit of fifteen miles enclosed by its walls. The inhabited purt. is divided 
into two by a large morass, dry during a part of the year, at which period is held a groat 
market., the most, crowded and best regulated in Africa. It is under the superintendence of 
a sheik, who has even the exorbitant power of fixing the prices. Such is the confidence 
established, that packets of goods are very commonly carried away without being opened; 
mid if any fraud is discovered, the packet is sent back, and the dylala, or broker, is compelled 
to procure restitution. The market is crowded from sunrise to sunset every day, not except¬ 
ing Friday, the Mahometan sabbath. The slaves, who constitute the staple commodity, have 
a. special market, composed of two long ranges of sheds, one for males, and the other for 
females. The poor creatures, decked out for the purpose, are seated in rows, and are nicely 
scrutinised by the purchaser, who inspects the tongue, teeth, eyes, and limbs, causing them 
to cough, and move in different directions, so that any defect in their persons may become 
apparent. The current coin in traffic consists of the small shells called cowries, 480 of 
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which are worth only a shilling, so that the task of counting them is laborious, 
supposed to contain 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants. .. , . . 

Kashna, or Kausina, to the north of Kano, is a considerable kingdom, which at no distant 
period held the supremacy over Houssa, and has even lately shaken off the yoke of Sacka- 
too Its walls, like those of Kano, are of immense circuit; but the inhabited part does not 
amount to above a tenth of the enclosed space. It is still, however, the scat of a consider¬ 
able trade with the desert, with Timbuctoo, and with caravans coming across the desert by 

the way of Ghadamis and TuaL _ . . .. 

To the south of Sackatoo and Kano is the country of Zegzeg, one of the finest in all 
Africa. It is covered with plentiful crops and rich pastures, yields particularly good rice, 
and is beautifully variegated with hill and dale, like the finest parts of England. Zaria, the 
capital, is like an enclosed district, occupying a great extent of ground, which comprises 
even woods and corn-fields; the population is estimated at about 50,000. The country to 
the south of Zegzeg, though diversified by rising grounds, is still fertile and well cultivated, 
containing a number of considerable towns. Cuttup, a compound of 500 villages, or rather 
clusters of houses covering a beautiful plain, forms the market for a great extent of country. 
Farther south, however, there is stated to be a rugged and mountainous region inhabited by 
the Yam-yams, a savage race, represented as cannibals, and who. Borne time ago, had killed 
and eaten a whole caravan. The same people arc mentioned, six centuries ago, by Edrisi, 
as bearing the same character. Dunrora is si touted in a country fertile, though rocky; and 
about half a day’s journey from it is Jacobs, described as a large city on the river Shary; 
while fart he- to the east, on the same river, is stated to be another great city, Adamowa: 
but here our knowledge in this direction terminates. 

The Western tracts of Houssa do not contain any cities of great magnitude. Yet the late 
travellers mention Rershee, probably the Bcrissa of Edrisi; Katunga, surrounded by a fine 
country; Zangeiu, picturesquely situated amid rocky hills; and Girkwa, on a river of the 
same name, tributary to the Yeou. Katagoom, capital of a province once included in Bor- 
nou, contains 8000 inhabitants; and in the same district is Sansan, a large market-place, 
divided into three distinct towns. To the north is a rude tract, inhabited by the Bedees, a 
fierce, independent, pagan race, between whom and the Moslems a constant, war is waged. 

The countries on the lower course of the Niger form an extensive und important part of 
Central Africa. Being copiously watered, and in many parts liable to temporary inundation, 
they are endowed with profuse natural fertility, yielding rice and other valuable species of 
grain in abundance; though, in approaching the sea, the ground becomes swampy, and 
overgrown with dense forests. A negro population, with its original habits and superstitious, 
generally fills this region; bn f the Fellatahs arc making rapid encroachments; and several 
of the states have been converted, though in a very superficial manner, to the Moslem faith. 
The kings hold generally an absolute though mild sway; their splendour consists chiefly in 
the multitude of their wives, who perform all menial functions, and even act as body-guards; 
the royal exactions are chiefly from travellers and merchants, out of whom they draw as 
much as possible, hotli in the way of presents and trade. We shall begin from the northern 
or higher region of the river. 

Yotiri, or Yaoori, consists of a very fertile plain, partly overflowed by the Niger, and thus 
rendered peculiarly fitted for the production of rice. It is even cultivated with great dili- 
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extent with pastures and corn-fields, among which clusters of huts are interspersed The 
people, wing numerous and brave, have repelled every attempt by the Fellatahs to subdue 
them I he king maintains a higher state than prevails in the neighbouring courts, vet both 
the structure and the accommodations of his palace would, in Europe, be considered ex¬ 
tremely mean. Tins prince has incurred deep dishonour by the attack on Park which 
term’ latcd in the death of that celebrated traveller; and his conduct to Clan^n .S 
Lander was for from praiseworthy. Below Youri the navigation of the Niger is^bstruefed 
magnitude^* ° Cntaracts ’ thouffh il ia Viable during the rainy season fo? vessels of mm 

The kingdom of Houssa, immediately below Youri, was renresented kw it- c-_, 

Et’&T“f chiefi rf '" e • t “ to ™ ’cSwbST 

but Lander learned, in his last expedition, that neither it nor Wawa. ntr Jh.Ti ^ ’ 

^■tilea^HwefTcnitiratwrcOTiritry 1 of^he^same na^e^RwasT 1116 ™? 6 toWn ’ Capital ” * 

rocks sis) straits in which Park was inli>r<..n.i.l * 1 t 8B p / c| ly* 19 obstructed by those 

isssT** w “' h016 »■*■+■' ^ «sth^ 

Wawa, th< capital of a small dependent kingdom, is situated in a very fertile country. 
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particularly celebrated for producing excellent yams. The town, supposed to contain 18,000 
inhabitants, is also enriched by the constant passage of the Houssa caravans. The people 
and merchants take advantage of their wealth, to indulge in feasting and jollity, and drink 
harder than in almost any other city of Africa. During the whole night, the town resounds 
with the song, the dance, the castanet, and the Arabian guitar. 

Borgoo, forming a cluster of states to the west and north-west of Boussa and Wawa, pre¬ 
sents an aspect entirely different. It iB composed, in a great measure, of rugged mountain 
tracts, though interspersed with fertile and beautiful valleys. The elevated districts are 
covered with extensive forests, crowded with wild animals of every description, and infested 
with numerous bands of robbers. Kiama, the only part of Borgoo visited by English travel¬ 
lers, is inhabited by a people proud, courageous, spirited, delighting in martial exercises, and 
warm both in their resentments and attachments. The king professes the Mahometan reli¬ 
gion; yet his attachment to paganism is displayed by numerous fetiches and uncouth figures, 
stationed, as guardian powers, at the entrances and along the walls of his houses. Here the 
English travellers saw a great Mahometan festival, followed by a horse-race. The animals 
were gaily caparisoned, with strings of brass bells on their heads, pieces of red cloth, silk 
and cotton tassels, and little charms in coloured cases. The ladies, not subjected to the usual 
Moslem seclusion, appeared gaily adorned in coarse Manchester cloths, and bed-furniture of 
glaring and gaudy patterns, for which a high price had been paid. The palace, or rather 
hut, in which the king resides, is adorned with good prints of George IV., the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and other eminent British characters. Niki, however, is considered the chief of the 
states of Borgoo, its capital the largest, and its territory the most improved; it holds also a 
certain sway over the others. They are comparatively poor, with the exception of Loogoo, 
enriched liy the commerce between Gon jah and the interior. Pandi has shaken off all de¬ 
pendence upon Niki, but has used its liberty only to organise a destructive system of plunder 
against the neighbouring states. 

The 1 m.nks of the Niger, below Boussa, are occupied by two great and flourishing king¬ 
doms : Eyeo on the west, and Nyffe, or Nouffie, on the east. 

Eyeo, called also Hio, or more properly Yarriba, is a very extensive country, extending 
from the frontier of Boussa nearly to the coast, from which it is only separated by the terri¬ 
tory of Badagry, while from the Niger it reaches west to the frontier of Dahomey. It is one 
of the most fruitful countries on the globe, and is also well cultivated and densely peopled. 
The fields are covered with thriving plantations of Indian corn, millet, yams, and cotton. 
The loom is busily plied, though its products are not equal to those in the neighbouring 
country of Nyffe. The scenery is beautiful, the woods exhaling a delicious fragrance, and 
being filled with myriads of brilliantly-tinted butterflies. The females, likewise, are actively 
employed in the conveyance of poods, which they bear on their heads, executing this labori¬ 
ous task with surprising cheerfulness. A range of rugged mountains, from 2000 to 3000 
feet high, crosses one part of the country; yet such is the mildness of the climate, that cul- 
livation, and even large towns, are found on their very summit. The government is most 
despotic; the greatest chiefs, in approaching the sovereign, throw themselves flat on their 
faceB, and heap on their heads sand and dust. Yet, in the general administration of the 
government, there seem few instances of cruelty or wanton oppression. The property of the 
sovereign consists chiefly, as already observed, in his innumerable wives, and the various 
functions performed by them. The habitations are in general mere huts, and the residence 
of the chiefs is only distinguished by the number of these within an enclosing wall; but the 
gates and panels of some, though only of wood, are adorned with elaborate sculpture. The 
practice of human sacrifice prevails extensively, though not quite to the same degree as in 
Ashantee and Dahomey. Oil the demise of the king or of any great chief, his principal 
officers and favourite wives are doomed to die along with him. Most tragical scenes are thus 
presented, as the devotion is by no means voluntary, but the necessity of it imposed liy public 
opinion produces the deepest distress both in the prospect and in its actual arrival. The Fel- 
latahs, it appears, have already passed the Niger, and are preparing to attempt the conquest 
of Eyeo, in which it is thought that they will probably succeed. 

Among the cities of Yarriba, the first place is held by Eyeo, the capital, situated in a fine 
plain, and, like most African towns, covering a very lurge space. It is, indeed, fifteen miles 
in circumference, so that the mission had five miles to march from their quarters to the 
palace. There are, however, many fields and open spaces in this wide circuit, and the popu¬ 
lation can scarcely be even conjectured. Bohoo, the former capital, though much declined 
since the transference to Eyeo, is still a very large place, in even « superior country, resem¬ 
bling the finest parts of England. Since the Fellatahs obtained a footing, they have founded 
Alorie, which, being increased by runaway slaves from every quarter, is now reported to be 
greater than Eyeo. A number of other Jorge towns arc mentioned. Jenna is the first o;i 
the southern, and Keeshee on the northern frontier. Chaki, though on the very summit id* 
the mountain ridge, is large and populous. 

Nyffe, on the eastern bank of the Niger, is a very fine country, occupied by the most 
industrious and improved of all tfic negro nations. Their cotton cloths are held in the highest 
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estimation, and even the finest of those manufactured in Houssa are by slaves from Nyffe. 
It has, however, of late been dreadfully ravaged by the Fcllatahs, who have mode themselves 
nearly masters of the country; and who, though mild in their domestic intercourse, carry on 
war in the most desolating and ferocious manner. Rabba, the capital, is considered, next to 
Sackatoo, the largest town in possession of this people. The surrounding territory is highly 
productive, covered with rich crops, and with numerous and fine breeds of horses and cattle. 
The touts made there are reckoned superior to all others in Africa. Koolfu and Kufu, two 
towns on the northern frontier, and on the high road of the Houssa caravans, being protected 
by strong walls, havu escaped the desolation of the late wars, and are flourishing seats of 
trade. The people have been converted to the Moslem religion, which has not, however, 
introduced that gloomy bigotry, or that seclusion of the female sex, which usually accompa¬ 
nies it. The women, on the contrary, are the most active mercantile agents, going from 
market to market, and acquiring often considerable wealth. Lover, or 1-ay aba, and Bajiebo 
are two thriving towns on the Niger; and the latter, being situated below a succession of 
shallows, enjoys an uninterrupted navigation down to the sea. Both have changed their site 
from the eastern to the western side of the river, in order to escape the ravages of the Ful- 
latahs, but without fully attaining that object. The Niger spreads hero into a most magnifi¬ 
cent channel, from two to six miles in. breadth, and contains several beautiful and fertile 
islands. Patashie is on the frontier of Boussa, while Belee, lower down, borders on Nyfle. 
But the finest by far is Zngoshi, immediately adjoining to Rabba. It is about fifteen miles 
long and three broad, in the mid-channel of the Niger, whose broad stream on each side 
separates it from the continent. The surface, scarcely raised above the level of the waters, 
is composed of mud, frequently inundated, and so soft, that a slender cane may be thrust 
even into the floors to any depth. Yet the island is highly cultivated and productive; and 
its manufactures pre-eminently display the general superiority of those of Nyfle. The cotton 
cloths there woven are valued beyond all others by the chiefs and great men throughout 
Africa. The people possess also numerous canoes, 600 of which, being armed and belonging 
to the sovereign, enable him to secure his country against those revolutions which have 
desolated the neighbouring continent. Kgga, the town of Nyffe which lies farthest down 
the Niger, extends four miles along its banks, and lias numerous boats belonging to it. The 
population is half Mahometan, half negro. With F.gga terminates Nyffe, and with it 
the range of wealthy and populous kingdoms that extend along the Niger, from Yourri 
downwards. 

The states which succeed consist of little more than single towns, each governed by its 
own chief, with little or no mutual dependence, and many of them addicted to fierce and 
lawless practices. Kacunda, however, composed of a cluster of three large villages, under 
the uhsoiutc sway of a single chief, though independent of Nyffe, contains a peaceable, in¬ 
dustrious, and friendly people. 

About forty miles below Kacunda, several yet unknown towns intervening, the Niger 
receives its greatest tributary, the Tshadda, called sometimes the Shary, and which has been 
traced flowing by Jncnba on the south of Houssa ; but its origin and early course are unknown. 
At the junction, it is little inferior to the main stream, and navigated by numerous boats. 
Funda, reported the greatest, emporium of this part of Africa, is about three days’ sail up the 
Tshadda. At the junction of the two rivers is a commercial town, of very considerable mag¬ 
nitude, nnmed Cuttumcurafie. 

Towns of importance continue to occur in the course of the Niger downwards. Bocqua, 
about eighty miles below Kacunda, is the seat of a very large market., frequented by numer¬ 
ous strangers from the interior, and from the upper and lower course of the Niger. It is 
followed by Attn, Abbn/.nca, and Damuggoo, the latter governed by an enlightened though 
dcsjtotic ruler. Here a commercial intercourse with Europe bocotnes manifest, and the people 
are dressed, though somewhat scantily, in Manchester cottons. 

Kirree, a large market, town, the citizens of which possess numerous boats, is about fifty 
miles below Bocqua. Here commences the delta of the Niger, which, immediately above 
this place, detaches a branch, supposed to flow to Benin. The country ceases to be fertile 
and beautiful; the superabundance of moisture converts it into an alluvial swamp, covered 
with vast entangled forests, which conceal the villages. Grain no longer grows in the fields, 
nor do cattle feed on the meadows. The subsistence of the inhabitants is solely derived from 
the banana, the plantain, the yam, and from the fish caught in the river. The palm tree, 
however, afibrds not only a refreshing juice, but the material of an extensive trade in the oil 
which it yields. 

Eboe, about seventy miles below Kirree, is a very large town, called commonly the Eboe 
country. It forms the great mart from which the ports on the const are supplied with slaves 
and palm oil. The people send up and down the river fleets of large armed boats, fantasti¬ 
cally adorned with flags, and with representations of chairs, tables, decanters, glasses, and 
other European objects. Some of them are capable of containing seventy persons, many of 
whom have no habitation unless in the vessel. The place presents a scene of busy industry. 
The houses are superior to those in the interior, being composed of clay plastered over. 
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adorned with wooden pillars in front, and surrounded by well-ffcneed court-yards planted with 
bananas, plantains, and cocoas. Yet the character of the peoplu, corrupted by intercourse 
with European slave-traders, is bad, and even atrocious. They are ever ready to engage in 
deeds of violence, and indulge also in very dissolute habits, spending whole nights in carou¬ 
sal, and over their cups quarrelling with such violence, that the travellers imagined some 
one was suffering death amid the most inhuman tortures, till they heard the same wild 
tumult nightly repeated. Below Eboe the territory belongs to the coast, and has already 
been described. 

To complete the picture of Central Africa, it remains to describe the countries on the 
upper Niger, as celebrated ns any of those now enumerated. For 400 or 500 miles above 
Youri, indeed, the shores of this great river are almost entirely unknown, as Park, unfortu¬ 
nately, never returned to relate his navigation down to that city. At the end of the above 
reach, however, occurs the most important city in this part of Africa. 

Timhuctoo, or Tombuctoo, the celebrated emporium of the commerce in gold, has always 
shone in the eyes of Europeans with a dazzling and brilliant lustre. Most of the daring and 
often tragical expeditions into the interior of the continent had for their object to reach that 
city. Yet its actual condition, and even magnitude, are still involved in very considerable 
uncertainty. Major Laing resided there for a considerable time, and made the most diligent 
enquiries; but the result, in consequence of the catastrophe which terminated his career, 
never reached the European public. If) as has been surmised, his papers were transmitted 
to Tripoli, it was under circumstances which will probably prevent them from coming at all 
before the world. Caillie was far from being a careful or an accurate observer. From the 
few positive notices, however, thus obtained, we may infer that the city is neither so large 
nor so splendid as rumour represented it. That dominion which, in the time of Leo, it had 
extended over the neighbouring countries, and even over TTousso, has ceased for several cen¬ 
turies. It then became subject to the yoke of Morocco; and since this was shaken off, has 
been governed by a negro king, and the negroes have been the ruling people. The place is 
described as containing some handsome mosques, and a spacious enclosed palace; but a great 
proportion of the habitations, like those in other negro countries, arc mere conical hovels, 
like bee-hives. Timhuctoo, however, being the place where the caravans from Morocco, and 
most, of those from Algiers and Tunis, first touch on the fertile regions of Central Africa, 
must always possess great commercial importance; and a depot, is found there of the com¬ 
modities which it affords lor exchange with other countries. Cold, and still more slaves, are 
the staple articles. Timhuctoo, also, being situated in an arid and barren territory, is depen¬ 
dent upon Batnbarra for grain and provisions, which are brought down the Niger, and landed 
at the port of Cabra, a small town about a day’s journey distant, consisting merely of a range 
of bouses along the water. 

At some distance above Timhuctoo occurs a very extensive lake, called the Dibbie, formed 
by the waters of tin! Niger. Its greatest dimension seems to be from east to west, on which 
fide alone, in sailing across, its termination cannot be descried. Its shores are chiefly occu¬ 
pied by the kingdom of Mosina, a pastoral country, inhabited by a tribe of Foil In hs, who are 
rilled by a brother of Sego Alimndou, the sultan of Jenne. 

Joimd, or Jinnic, is a city second only to Timhuctoo in commercial importance: it is situ¬ 
ated, according to Park, on a tributary of the Niger, but according to Caillie, on a branch 
separated from, and then reuniting to, that river. It appears to collect from Bumharra and 
the countries to the south nil the commodities wanted for the market of Tombuctoo, which 
it transmits by vessels of considerable size, though of slight construction, and merely hound 
together with cords. In Park’s time it was subject to Bauibarra; but it has since been occu¬ 
pied, with several of the neighbouring territories, by Sego Ahmadou, a Fcllatah prince. The 
jiopiilution, rated probably too low by M. Caillie at 801K) or 10,(HX), consists of u great variety 
of tribes, Foulahs, Mundingoes, Bumbarrnns, and Moors, attracted by the extensive commerce 
which centres there. Transactions on a great scale are carried on by thirty or forty Mixirish 
merchants, while the negro traffickers conduct it on a more limited footing. The merchants 
are said to lie hospitable, and polished in their manners. 

The kingdom of JBambarra consists of a beautiful and extensive plain, through which the 
Niger rolls for about 300 miles, from the point where it becomes navigable for large canoes. 
The territory is fertile and well cultivated, being to a great extent inundated during the 
ruins. The hills to the south contain considerable quantities of golden earth, from which the 
metal is extracted and brought to Bambarra. Some of the northern districts partake of the 
character of the desert, and are covered by the Moors with their flocks and herds. Sego, 
the capital, in the centre of the kingdom, is divided by the Niger into two parts, the com¬ 
munication between which is maintained by ferries, which are under the control of ibe 
government. The place is surrounded by high mud walls, the houses are built of clay, but 
neatly whitewashed, the streets are commodious, and mosques rise in every quarter. The 
numerous canoes on the river, the crowded population, and the cultivated state of the sur¬ 
rounding country, exhibit altogether a scene of civilisation and magnificence scarcely to K* 
expected in the centre of Africa. Park estimated the population at about G0,(MK» San.-:.n 
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ding is a great commercial town, higher up the Niger, supposed to contain 10,000 people. 
Its market was the best arranged and supplied that Park saw in Africa. Bammakoo, where 
the Niger first becomes navigable for large canoes; Maraboo, a great market for salt; Samee, 
and Silla, near the eastern frontier; are all considerable towns on the Niger. 

Several small kingdoms intervene between Bainbarra and Gallam, which, with Bambouk, 
are included in Western Africa. Kaarta is extensive, but has a sandy soil, yielding little 
except the lotus. The cupital is Kemmoo; but the king has the strong fortresses of Joko 
and Gedingoomo, to which he retires when hard pressed by his neighbours of Bainbarra and 
Ludamar. Kasson, between Kaarta and Gallam, is a small but beautiful and fertile kingdom; 
the capital is Kooniakary. Satadoo, Konkodoo, Dindikoo, Brooko, Fooladoo, are little king¬ 
doms, extending along the upper course of the Faleme, Ba Fing, Ba Lee, and other streams, 
which combine in forming the Senegal. They are elevated, rocky, woody, with very pic¬ 
turesque sites; and gold, in considerable quantities, is found in the sand of their rivers. 

M. Caillie has described several territories to the east of Foota Jallo and the south of 
Bainbarra. Among these is the district of Boure, abounding remarkably in gold, which, as 
elsewhere, is found embedded in alluvial earth. It is carried southwards into Kankan, a 
fine country, traversed by the Niger in its early course. Kankan, the chief town, is the scat 
of a great market held thrice a week, where are exhibited not only gold, provisions, honey, 
and cotton cloth, but fire-arms, powder, Indian calicoes, and other goods obtained from 
Europeans. To the east is Ouassoulo, a rich territory, diversified by numerous villages, in¬ 
habited by an industrious and hospitable people. Their neighbours of Snmbatikila, through 
supine indolence, derive little benefit from the Inanities of nature. To the east, of them, 
however, is Time, a very finely watered and cultivated territory, abounding in various fruits 
and vegetables, |»articularJy the shea or butter-tree, und the goora or kolla nuts. A similar 
fine country continues to Jenue. 


CHAPTER X. 

TIJK SAHAII.A, OR GREAT DESERT. 

Tiie Sahara, or Great Desert, forms an immense range of territory, which would, indeed, 
cover the whole northern half of Africa, but for the partial exemption produced by the 
mountain range of Atlas, and the course of the Nile. Its actual and almost uninterrupted 
extent may be stated as from the 15th to the 50th degree of north latitude, and from the 30th 
of east to the 15th of west, longitude. It may thus amount to nearly 3000 miles in length, 
and 1000 in breadth. This vast expanse, the most dreary and terrible on the face of the earth, 
forms an obstacle to the intercourse of nations greater than is opposed by t.he widest oceans. 
Yet the daring spirit of enterprise has induced human beings to occupy every extremity or 
corner in which subsistence could by any means be procured; and they have formed routes 
by which, though amid suffering and deadly peril, regular journeys may be performed across 
this vast and desolate region. 

The surface of the Sahara does not consist entirely of one uniform pluin of sand. In the 
most, level tracts it has been blown into heaps or hillocks, steep on one side, which remark¬ 
ably increase both the dreary aspect of the region, and the difficulties with which the traveller 
has to contend. In other places it is traversed by dark ranges of nnked rock, which some- 
t imes approach so close as to leave only a narrow path for caravans to march through. The 
terrible spectacle of human bones which strew the ground, and sometimes crackle unex¬ 
pectedly beneath the tread of the traveller or his camel, lends, at intervals, additional horror 
to the scene. The most dangerous encounter is that of the sand wind (Jiff. 872.), when the 
sand, blown up by tempests from an extensive moving surface, fills and darkens the air, and 
threatens to suffocate the passenger. Yet some covert, can generally be found during its 
fury; and the disasters indicated by the bones which whiten the desert, appear to arise almost 
solely from the failure of provisions, and particularly of water. The privation falls always 
first upon the slaves, who on such occasions perish in great numbers. 

The most remarkable and important feature, however, which diversifies the great African 
desert, consists in the oases. This eastern term, which signifies island, is very appropriately 
given to those detached spots, over which springs, bursting forth amid the desert, diffuse 
some partial verdure and fertility. The view of these spots inspires travellers with emotions 
peculiarly pleasing; sometimes from mere contrast with the encircling desolation, but some¬ 
times ulso from the peculiarly elegant, landscape which they themselves present They arc 
embellished with flowering shrubs of peculiar beauty; whole tracts arc covered with forests 
•>f acacia, from which rich gums dist il, and with groves of the date and lotus, yielding sweet 
fruits anil berries, which form the total of whole tribes; while mild and graceful animals, 
chiefly of the antelope species, trip along the meadows. These districts, on a great scale, 
occur chiefly on tin? northern and southern borders, where the desert generally mitigates its 
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This vast central and flat region of Africa is covered more or less completely with a 
quartzy and calcareous sand. Here and there solid fixed rocks rise through the sandy cover¬ 
ing, or even form tracts of country; and in the eastern part of the Sahara the rocks are 
principally secondary, and chiefly limestone, sandstone, gypsum, and rock salt, which in 
some places appear to be traversed by trap rocks. Fertile tracts, named oases, occur here 
and there in the desert, and also lakes, the waters of which are in some instances impreg¬ 
nated with carbonate of sudu, in others with muriate of soda, forming the natron and salt 
lakes of travellers. The rocks on the sea-coast, of the Sahara, and the islands that lie along 
it, are said to be principally composed of igneous rock, and chiefly basalt. 

The Botany and Zoology of this desolate portion of Africa are scanty, and too imperfectly 
known to admit of any regular description. 

Inhabitants, in as great, numbers as the soil can support, are found occupying both the 
borders and the interior oases of this vast and desolate region. They are of various races, 
and havp entered from different quarters. The large oases of Fezzan and Darfur appear 
to have been partly or wholly peopled from ligypt and Tripoli. Wandering tribes from 
Morocco have covered with their herds all the habitable tracts of the western desert nearly 
as far south as the Niger. The negro tribes have seldom quitted their fertile; and wooded 
plains to encroach on this gloomy domain: they are found chiefly in Darfur and Konlofim. 
But the most interior tracts, to the south and west of Fezzan, are thinly peopled by tribes of 
peculiar character, the Tibboos and the Tuaricks, judged to be remnants of an aboriginal 
race, who occupied all Northern Africa, till it was covered by the tide of conquest and emi¬ 
gration from Asia. With a few exceptions, the character of all these desert tribes is gloomy 
and sinister, like that of the regions through which they wander. Agitated by want, and 
exempted by their position from almost, any restraint, they seek, by violence and plunder, to 
wrest from the caravans which pass through their domain, or from the richer nations which 
border it, a portion of those good things which nature has denied to themselves. These 
habits, with the absence of culture, have given a rude and unsocial character, which, inflamed 
by bigotry in the Mahometan tribes, has rendered a journey through their territory peculiarly 
distressing and dangerous to Europeans. It would be nearly impossible, under general heiids, 
to describe a region so vast and composed of such varied portions. We shall therefore 
endeavour, under its different districts, to class all the little information which European 
research has been able to procure. The description may properly begin with the northern 
tracts. 

Almost immediately west from Egypt and the Nile the desert commences, presenting the 
aspect of a plain from which the sea has receded. It is covered as it were with the frag¬ 
ments of a petrified forest; large trunks, branches, twigs, even pieces of bark, all converted 
into stone. When ten days’ journey have been passed without seeing a human habitation, 
the traveller descries Ummesogcir, b. village perched on a rock, with 120 inhabitants, who 
live a peaceful life almost secluded from intercourse with all human beings. A day’s journey 
westward is the larger oasis of Siwah, a deep hollow valley, watered by numerous springs, 
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atul fertile in tin ten, the staple product and food of this region, 'flic people, estimated at 
from 1500 to “2000, form a turbulent aristocracy, but derive some wealth from the continual 
passage of the curavans. Yet the chief interest which attaches to Si wall arises from its 
being supposed to contain the celebrated shrine of Jupiter Ammon. The distance from 
Egypt nearly corresponds; and at IJminebcda, in the vicinity, are the remains of an ancient 
edifice, though not corresponding in magnitude or style of architecture with our idea of 
that celebrated temple. The difficulty is increased by the occurrence of other oases of similar 
aspect, and containing similar remains; though the preponderance seems, on the whole, to 
be in favour of Siwah. 

Augila, the A£giln of Herodotus, a few days’ journey westward, is a dirty, ill-built place, 
about a mile in circuit. There are some more fertile spots in its vicinity; the country abounds 
in dates, and the inhabitants have established some active commercial relations with interior 
Africa. Farther to the westward is a most gloomy, rocky region, called the Black Ilurutsh, 
a succession of narrow defiles, enclosed by rugged steeps, and obstructed by loose stones. 
West of it is the White Harutsh, a long range of limestone rocks, which appear as if glazed, 
and abound in shells and marine petrifactions. 

Fezzan, which opens at the end of the mountain region of Ilarutsh, is a very large oasis, 
about 300 miles long and 200 broad, sometimes dignified with the title of kingdom. Nature; 
has scarcely distinguished it from the surrounding desert: it is not irrigated by a stream of 
any ^importance. The inhabitants, however, by laborious processes, have raised up the water, 
which is always found at a certain depth under ground, and have thus formed a number of 
little oases, in which dates and a little grain can bo reared, and where a few asses and goats, 
and numerous camels are fed. It is the inland trade, however, that, the inhabitants regard 
as the source of animation and wealth. Fezzan being due south from Tripoli, and about 
midway between Egypt and Morocco, is the most central point of communication with 
interior Africa. The arrival of a caravan on its front ier produces a species of jubilee; nnd 
on its reaching the capital, the demonstrations of joy are redoubled, and the sultan gives 
them a suite reception. There are also very extensive merchants belonging to the country 
itself. Through these resources Fezzan is enabled t.o maintain a population of ulxnit. 70,(KKt. 
The sultan is tributary to the bashaw of Trijxdi. Mourzouk, in a low unhealthy situation, 
but well watered, is the: residence of the prince, and the chief seat, of commerce. It. contains 
remains of stone edifices; but the present structures are poorly built of mud. Gorina, the 
Garanm of the Romans, who made it the capital of this part of Africa, contains monuments 
of its ancient consequence, but is now much decayed. Zuila, Temissa, and Gatroue are 
small towns on the western frontier. Trnghan, to the south, bordering on the desert, is an 
industrious place, with a thriving manufactory of carpets. Sockna, in the desert to the north, 
on the road from Tripoli, forms u great caravan station. 

Giulamis, or Ghadamis, an oasis to the west of Fezzan, derives importance from the pas¬ 
sage of the caravans from Tripoli and Tunis to Timbuctoo, though those are not so conside¬ 
rable as those from Fezzan and Morocco. This place, and the surrounding villages, exhibit 
many traces of ancient Roman occupation. It has the singularity of being divided between 
two hostile tribes, each enclosed by a separate wall, with a common gate, which is shut when 
they arc engaged in mutual warfare. 

Tablet, Darali, and Sigilmessa, to the Boulh of the Atlas, and loosely appended to t.he 
empire of Morocco, enjoyed a great celebrity during the middle ages, but have been little 
heard of in modern times. The caravans to Timbuctoo, which once rendezvoused in this 
territory, now generally prefer the more westerly route through Susc, by which they avoid 
the steep passage of the Atlas. These countries, however, are understood to contain many 
fertile tracts, abounding in excellent, dales, and producing a valuable breed of goats. 

The state of Sidi lleschem, or Ischim, on the southern extremity of Morocco, combining 
portions of Suse and of the surrounding desert, is now the chief theatre of the Moorish trade 
with Timbuctoo. The prince, who rules over a mixed population of Moors and negroes, lias 
made himself nearly independent of the empire; nnd his country has become a depot of the 
goods which pass and repass between Morocco and Timbuctoo. Akka and Tattn are the 
principal stations from which the caravans take their departure. 

We shall nqw survey the more southerly states enclosed in the Sahara, and the tracts by 
which they communicate with those on the opposite side. 

Darfur is a considerable country, almost duo south from Egypt, and west of Sennaar, 
whence it is separated liy Kordofan. The route by which the caravans pass from Egypt is 
of the most dreary character, since travellers, after leaving the greater oasis, do not for about 
700 miles meet with a human habitation; however, at Sheb and Selime they are refreshed 
by springs of water. The country itself is of a very arid character, destitute of every thing 
resembling a river or lake. The tropical rains, however, within whose influence it is, fall 
at the proper season with great, violence, when they fill the dry beds of the torrents, and 
inundate a considerable extent of country. The operations of a rude agriculture, carried 
on by the females, are then sufficient to produce, in a few places, wheat; and in a great 
number the inferior species of dokn, n kind of millet. Camels abound, and are noted for 
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their power of enduring thirst; the horned cattle and goats arc good; but horses, sheep, and 
asses arc of inferior breeds. The people, not supposed to exceed in number 200,000, are a 
mixture of Arabs and negroes, the former of whom hold the chief power. They profess the 
Mahometan religion with bigotry, but do not submit to the secluded habits and abstinence from 
fermented liquors which it enjoins; on the contrary, they are jovial and even licentious. The 
king is absolute, though obliged to court the soldiery, who, when discontented, sometimes 
depose and strangle him, electing in his room another member of the royal family. They 
are about 2(KX> in number, distinguished neither for valour nor discipline, but endowed with 
an almost preternatural endurance of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, ljirge caravans, at some¬ 
what irregular intervals, pass between Egypt and Darfur, interchanging slaves, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, &.c. for cloths, carpets, toys, and beads. A considerable intercourse of religion and 
Irade is carried on with Mecca by way of Jidda and Suakin. Cobbe, the capital, is not sup- 
jiosed to contain more than 4000 inhabitants; it is about two miles long, but consists merely 
of ranges of detached houses surrounded by wooded inclosurcs. The sultan resides at a 
neighbouring village, called El Fnaher. 

Kordofan, on the west, and separated by deserts from Darfur, forms a country nearly simi¬ 
lar. Its warriors, like those of Bornou, are invested in chain armour. Kordofan has been 
subjected at different times to Scnnnnr and Darfur, and in 1820 was obliged to yield to the 
arms of the Paclm of Egypt, who continues to claim the sovereignty, which, however, over 
so distant and rude a tract, must always be very precarious. 

To the south of Darfur is Eertit, inhabited solely by negroes, and containing valuable 
mines of copper. Farther south still is the mountainous country of Donga, possessed by a 
barbarous people, and in which, according to Mr. Brown’s information, numerous streams 
unite in forming the Bahr el Abiad, or main branch of the Nile. 

Borgoo, called also Salcy, Wadny, or Mobba, is an extensive country, reaching westward 
from Darfur to nearly the confines of Beghariui and Bornou. According to the imperfect 
accounts yet received, it appears to he greater and more populous than Darfur or Kordofan. 
Warn, the capital, is represented as a considerable city. Near it passes a largo river, called 
the Bahr Misselad, which, according to Brown’s information, traverses the country in a 
north-westerly direction. In this quarter, also, the great lake of Fittre is reported to exist, 
but our materials do not enable us to fix its site with any precision. 

The most interior jwrt of the desert, between Fezznn and Central Africa, is occupied by 
two remarkable native tribes, the Tibboos and the Tuaricks. The former are found on the 
caravan route to Bornou; the latter, more westerly, on that of Kano and Kussina. 

The Tibboos are nearly as black as the negroes, but with a different physiognomy: their 
hair is longer and less curled, t.lieir stature low, their features small, and their eye quick. 
They subsist on the milk of their camels and the produce of a few verdant spots scattered 
amid the desert; this they seek to aid by a little trade with Fezzan, and not (infrequently 
by the plunder of the caravans. They are themselves, however, exposed to a mightier race 
of spoilers, the Tuaricks, who, at least once a year, make an inroad into their territory, 
swooping away every thing, and sparing neither age nor sex. The cowardly Tibboo dare 
not even look them in the face; their only resource is to ascend certain perpendicular rocks 
with flat summits, beside ono of which they take care to build each of their towns; and 
they are thus secured against enemies who have neither the means of escalade nor the 
patience to carry on a blockade. Though, however, they have lakes containing the purest 
salt, they are obliged to see the best part of it carried off by these sturdy marauders. Amid 
these distresses, the people are gay and thoughtless, delighting, like other Africans, in the 
song and the dance; they dunce gracefully, with movements somewhat analogous to the 
Grecian. Bilma, the Tibboo capital, is a mean town, built of earth, and the other villages, 
of course, inferior. To the south of this town is a desert of thirteen days’ journey, perhaps 
the most dreary on earth. There is neither a drop of water nor a vestige of animal or vege¬ 
table life. The sand, which often drifts in dark volumes through the air, forms hills, which 
rise and disappear iu a night, and whose often perpendicular sides are passed with great 
difiiculty. “ Tremendously dreary are these marches: as far as the eye can reach, billows 
of sand bound the prospect.” 

The Tuaricks, that barbarous race of warriors, who spread terror through the half of 
Africa, appear in their domestic character under a much more favourable light. Captain 
Kyon thought them, as to external appearance, the finest race he ever saw; tall, erect, and 
handsome, with an imposing air of pride and independence. Their skin is not dark, unless 
where deeply embrowned by exposure to the sun. They hold in contempt all who live in 
houses and cultivate the ground, deriving their subsistence solely from pasturage, commerce, 
and plunder, with a considerable preference of the latter pursuit. They keep all the borders 
of Soudan in constant alarm, carrying off great numbers of slaves. Vet at home they have 
been found frank, honest, and hospitable, paying an unusual respect to their females, and 
in their social life much resembling Europeans. They have even written characters, pro¬ 
bably very ancient, which they inscribe, only indeed on the dark rocks that chequer their 
territory; but those are almost entirely covered with them. The chief Tuarick tribes are the 
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Ghraat, in the neighbourhood of Gadamis; the Tagama, who border on Houssa; and the 
Kolluvi, who occupy most of the intermediate territory. They possess, in particular, the 
powerful kingdom of Asben, whose capital, Agades, has beon long celebrated as a coni* 
mercial emporium, and said even to equal Tripoli; but our information respecting it is very 
scanty. . 

In the western region of the desert, the tribes occupying its scattered habitable portions 
appear to be all Moors or Arabs migrated from Morocco, and who have brought with them 
their usual pastoral wandering, warlike, and predatory habits. These laBt they exercise with 
a relentless cruelty elsewhere unusual. A splendid booty is frequently opened to them by 
the vessels which suffer shipwreck on the dreary and dangerous shores of the Sahara, and 
which are always plundered with the most furious avidity: the only hope of the wretched 
captives is to be able to tempt their masters, by the promise of a high ransom, to be paid at 
Mogadore. Yet these dreary regions are animated by the constant passage of the great cara¬ 
vans between Morocco and Timbuctoa In the most western quarter, also, at Hoden, Tisheet 
or Tegazza, and Taudeny, are extensive mines of rock salt, an article which is wanting and 
in extensive demand over all the populous regions of Central Africa. The passage of these 
caravans, and the formation of depdts of salt, have given to Walet an importance said nearly 
to equal that of Timbuctoo. Aroan, also, in the very heart of the desert, derives from these 
two trades a population of about 3000 souls. Of these rude wandering tribes, it may be 
enough to name the Wolcd Dleim, or Waadelim, the Labdcsseba, the Mongearts, Braknars, 
Trasarts, But the chief state occupied by the Moors is I.udamar, on the frontier of Bam- 
barra, which almost claims the title of kingdom. The bigotry and ferocity of the race were 
strongly marked by the treatment which Park met with during his captivity. Benowm, their 
capital, is merely a large Arab encampment of dirty, tent-shaped huts. In the heart of the 
desert, between Gadamis and Timbuctoo, is the district of Souat or Tuat, inhabited by a 
mixture of Arabs und Tunricks, in no respect better than the rest of the desert tribes. Major 
Laing sustained among them a signal disaster. Aghably and Ain-el-Salah, their chief towns, 
are frequented as caravan stations. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Africa does not, like Asia or America, enclose within her bordering seas any grand archi¬ 
pelago. Yet she is begirt at a certain distance with numerous islands, some single, but tin- 
greater number, especially on the western coast, arranged in groups. These islands are 
mountainous, and many of them volcanic; they include a great extent of fertile territory, 
and present grand, picturesque, and often beautiful features. Yet they are so entirely dis¬ 
tant and detached from each other, and possess so few objects in common, that they cannot 
afford room for any description under general heads; and our only division must be made by 
considering each island or group in succession. 

The Azores, or Western Islands, belonging politically to Portugal, have, on plausible 
grounds, been referred to Europe; yet, on a general view of their site and aspect, we adhere 
to the old arrangement, which makes them African. They lie between the 37th and 40th 
degrees of north latitude, and the 25th and 32d of west longitude. They are nine in num¬ 
ber: St. Michael and St. Mary, closely adjoining each other; Terceini, Fayal, Pico, Gru- 
ciosa, and St.George, nearly a group by themselves; Corvo and Flores, considerably to the 
westward. These islands bear evident marks of having been produced by the action of sub¬ 
terraneous fire, the symptoms of which are still visible, though no volcano iB at present 
burning. Islets have even been thrown up from the surface of the neighbouring sea. In 
1720, an English captain saw one emerge with an explosion resembling the discharge of a 
train of artillery. A similar phenomenon was observed in 1811; flames, like a host of sky¬ 
rockets, were seen bursting from under the sea; but tin; rocks ejected did not rise above the 
surface of the water. The interim] heat, however, manifests itself by very striking pheno¬ 
mena. Such, on the island of St. Michael, are the tenons, or wann baths, the sprmgs sup¬ 
plying 1 which are so hot as often to burn the hand which touches them. Elsewhere the eal- 
deiras, or boiling springs, rise in columns, not exceeding twelve feet high, but of various 
diameters, and the burning vapours are formed into clouds, which exhibit a variety of fan¬ 
tastic figures and brilliant tints. The water will boil no egg in two minutes, the atmo¬ 
sphere is strongly impregnated with sulphur, and suffocating vapours issue from various fis¬ 
sures. Not far from the caldeiras is the Muddy Crater, a vast cavern filled with mineral 
substances in a state of constant ebullition, and making a noise mightier than the waves of 
the sea. 

Ainid these turbulent elements, the soil is extremely fertile, yielding in the plains abun¬ 
dance of grain, while even from the crevices of the volcanic rocks grow’ the delicate oranges 
for which St. Michael is celebrated, and the vines, yielding a wine that resembles without 
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equalling Madeira, which clothe the steep Bides of the mountain of Pica These, with 
pram, afford materials of an export trade, in exchange for European fabrics and colonial pro* 
duce. The population is vaguely estimated at between 200,000 and 300,000. 

Though St Michael is the largest island, being above 100 miles in length, and is also the 
most fertile, its capital, Ponte Delgada, is not the seat of the general government This 
distinction is enjoyed by Angra, in Terceira, in consequence of its comparatively safe har¬ 
bour. By its goal harbour it likewise obtains the exportation of the wine of Pico, which is 
known by the name of Fayal. The amount, in good years, has been stated at 8000 or 
10,000 pipes. 

Madeira, also belonging to Portugal, in about 32° north lat, is a beautiful island, consist¬ 
ing of a cluster of mountains, or rather one single mountain with various peaks, rising 
abruptly from the Atlantic. It is covered all over with rich vegetation; and to Ore traveller, 
who penetrates into the interior of its valleys, nothing can be more picturesque than the 
varied forms of the rocks, the verdure which clothes them, the glitter of the streams, and 
the country-seats, churches, and monasteries placed in striking situations. This fertile 
island was first distinguished for producing the best sugar known; but, after the rivalry of 
the West Indies rendered this culture no longer profitable, the islanders applied themselves 
to wine, which was soon raised to high perfection. The growth of the island is about 20,000 
pipes, of which a considerable quantity is sent to America and the East and West Indies; a 
voyage to tropical climates improving its quality. The very best, however, called “ London 
particular,” is imported direct to that capital. The island yields a small quantity of a very 
rich sweet wine called Malmsey. Funchal, the capitul, is almost an English town, nearly 
all the opulent inhabitants being merchants of that nation employed in the wine trade, while 
the Portuguese are generally very poor. Madeira has adjacent to it Porto Santo, a small 
high island with a good roadstead; and two Dcsertas answering to their name; but these 
do not seem entitled to rank with it, so as to form a group. 

The Canaries, distinguished under the appellation of the Fortunate Islands, arc among 
the most celebrated and beautiful groups of small islands in the world. They lie about the 
28th degree of north latitude, and between the 13th and 18th of west longitude. There 
are seven principal islands, having a land area of about 3,250 square miles, and containing 
a population of 200,000 souls. These are Tenoriffo, Grand Canary, Palma, Lancerota, 
Fuerteventura, Goinera, and Ferro. These islands consist of mountains which rise abruptly 
from the shore, and shoot to an amazing height. The Peak of Tenerill'e, the great land¬ 
mark to mariners through the Atlantic, is 12,000 feet high. The rocks rise from the shore 
in basaltic forms, whence they bear often the aspect of castles, for which they have even 
been mistaken by the passing navigator. In the interior, they are high and naked, bristling 
with sharp points, and presenting often singular indentations on their bold summits. Yet 
being often covered with forests of laurel, pine, arbutus, and other trees, they exhibit pic¬ 
turesque? and even magical scenery. Humboldt considers the steep ascent of the peak as 
] •resenting the most rapid transition known from a tropical to an arctic vegetation. On the 
coast are valleys blooming with the orange, myrtle, and cypress; above, declivities crowned 
with the vine and the most valuable species of grain; higher up, forests of the laurel, chest¬ 
nut, and oak; these are succeeded hy the dark pine and Scotch fir; then a plain strewed 
with dust of pumice-stone is followed by the Malpays, entirely composed of loose fragments 
of lava. The summit bears tin? marks of a volcanic crater not very long extinguished; for 
even early in the last century it made destructive eruptions. The Canaries belong to Spain. 

The soil in these islands displays much of that luxuriant fertility which distinguishes tro¬ 
pical countries, when profusely watered, like this, by the streams from the high mountains 
and the vapour from the ocean; yet their western sides are parched by arid and pestilential 
breezes from the African desert, the streams are often absorbed in the porous lava, or rush 
down in torrents which would sweep away the earth, were not walls formed to retain it. 
The principal exportable produce is that afforded by the vines, which grow on the lower de¬ 
clivities of the peak, and yield a wine which, though inferior to Madeira, has, from its 
cheapness, come into considerable use. The export has been estimated at 8000 or 9(MX) 
pipes. There is also some export of brandy, ftxla, and archil. The chief sent of this trade 
is Santa Cruz, in Tenerifle, which enjoys the advantage of an excellent roadstead, and is 
what Humboldt calls a great caravansary on the road to America and the Indies; where 
numerous vessels of all nations touch for refreshment The place is, however, intensely 
hot, and the natives not engaged in business prefer the residence of Laguna, 2000 feet above 
the sea, which enjoys a delightful coolness. Grand Canary is more uniformly fertile than 
Tenerifle, supplying the other islands with grain, and yielding a little of the line wine called 
sack. ^ Lis Talmas, its chief town, is the ecclesiastical capital; but the scat of government 
is at Santa Cruz. Ferro, small, arid, and rocky, was once supposed to form the most west¬ 
erly point of the Old World, and has often been used by geographers as the first meridian. 

The native inhabitants of these islands were a remarkable race, called Guanches. They 
had attained a considerable degree of civilisation, cultivated music and poetry, showed a 
high respect to the female sex, and had even a class of rnagtules, or vestals, to whom they 
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paid divine honours. They practised agriculture with diligence, and possessed the art of 
embalming bodies; the mummies, still found wrapped in goat-skins, prove them to have been 
a tall and handsome people. The Guauches maintained also, for nearly half a century, a 
most valorous struggle against the {Spanish invaders, but were at length completely exter¬ 
minated. The modern Canarians are a sober, active, industrious people, who have migrated 
to all the Spanish dominions in America and the Indies, and form the most useful part of the 
population. 

The Cape Verd Islands, about eighty miles from Cape Verd, in 16° to 17° north lat., are 
ten in number, three of which are large, St. Jugo, St. Antonio, and St. Nicholas; the rest 
small, Mayo, Uonavista, Sal, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Brava, and Togo. The large islands 
rise in the interior into high mountains, and Fogo (fire) contains a very active volcano. In 
general, however, the surl'uce is arid, rocky, and much less productive than the Canaries. 
Long droughts sometimes prevail, and reduce the inhabitants to the greatest distress. Out 
of a population of 88,000, one-fourth are said to have died of famine in 18511. The chief 
growth is cotton, which is exported to Africa; and a very fine breed of mules and asses is 
reared, many of which are sent to the West Indies. Goats, poultry, and turtle abound. Salt 
is formed in large quantities by natural evaporation, particularly in Mayo, where there is an 
extensive pond, into which the sea is received at high water, and the salt completely formed 
before next tide. These islands are not much visited by vessels destined for America and 
the Indies, which, after quitting the Canaries, stand to the westward, in order to obtain the 
benefit of the trade-winds. The Portuguese, since the first discovery, have claimed the 
sovereignty, and maintain a governor-general, who resides at Porto I’ruya. 

Ascension is a solitary rock, fur out at sea, in lat. 8° 8' north, long. 14° 28’ west It is 
completely rocky, barren, and long uninhabited; yet from its situation ships often touched 
there, and letters were even lodged in the crevice of a rock, called “ the sailor’s post-office.” 
The British have a garrison here. 

St. Helena, so celebrated lately as the ocean-prison of the greatest of modern warriors, 
has now reverted to its original destination, as a place of refreshment for the returning East 
India ships. It presents to the sea, throughout its whole circuit of twenty-eight miles, an 
immense perpendicular wall of rock, from 000 to 1200 feet high, like a castle in the midst 
of the ocean. On the summit is a fertile plain, interspersed with conical eminences, between 
which picturesque valleys intervene. The climate on the high grounds is very agreeable 
and temperate, though moist. There are only four small openings in the wall of rock, on 
the largest of which, where alone a little bcuch appears, has been built .Tames Town, where 
the governor resides, and where refreshments, though on a limited scale, are provided for 
ships. By the India bill of 18513, St. Helena is vested in the crown, and is now managed 
by a governor nominated by the king. 

Turning the Cape of G<xxl Hope, and entering the Indian Ocean, we arrive at Madagas¬ 
car, one of the largest and finest islands in the world, placed between 12° and 20° south 
latitude: it may be about 840 miles long, and 220 in its greatest breadth. The interior is 
traversed from north to south by a chain of very lofty mountains, of which the highest are 
Vigagora in the north, and Botishmenil in the south. Their uspect is grand and picturesque, 
and strikes with surprise the traveller who surveys their awful precipices, covered with 
trees, as ancient, perhaps, as the world, while he hears the roar of stupendous, almost 
unapproachable, cascades. Beneath these, however, appear rural views, delightful hills, vast 
savannahs, covered with cattle, and secluded valleys. The forests abound with varied and 
beautiful trees, palms, ebony, dyeing woods, enormous bamboos, orange, and citron. The 
plains along the sea, finely watered by numerous streams from these mountain recesses, are 
extremely fruitful in rice,sugar, silk; fitted,indeed,for almost every tropical product, though 
there seem few plants peculiar to the island. The mountains contain, also, valuable mines, 
especially of iron, but only partially worked. 

'The population of Madagascar has been variously estimated at from 1,000,000 to 4,000,000: 
perhaps, with M. Balbi, we may take 2,000,(K>0 as a proliable conjecture. The people are 
not savages: they cultivate the ground, and practise some arts; yet are, on the whole, very 
rude and uninformed. They are described ami peculiarly gay, thoughtless, and voluptuous 
race, void of care and foresight, always cheerful and good-humoured. They aro divided 
into a number of small tribes, who wage very frequent wars with each other. On the 
eastern coast are the Antavarts, within whose territory is the fine bay of Antongil; the 
Uetanimencs, holding the most fertile tracts in the island, and having the large and com¬ 
mercial i»rt of Tnmatave; the Betimsaras, in whose limits is the frequented harbour of 
Foul Point; the Antaximes, having Malatane and Andevourantc. On the western coast 
the principal people are the Muqucz, a warlike race, in whose domain is St. Augustine, a 
jiort where the English, in their way to India, through the channel of Mozambique, often 
seek refreshment; the Seclnves, an extensive country, long ruled by a queen, and com¬ 
prising the frequented port of Bembetoko, and the large town of Mouzangayc, asserted to 
contain 30,000 inhabitants. But the most important people, lately, have been the Ova*, 
occupying an extensive and high plain in the interior, whose sovereign, Radamu, hud rc- 
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duced to vassalage the largest and finest part of the island. He had formed a train of artillery, 
and armed a great part of his troops with muskets, and had also sent a number of young 
natives to obtain instruction in Paris and London. With the aid of the English missionaries, 
lie had established a printing-press, and trained a number of teachers, both male and female, 
who were distributed through various parts of the kingdom. Unhappily this prince, in July, 
1828, was poisoned by his wife, who immediately raised an unworthy paramour to the throne. 
This event has introduced great anarchy, inducing several subject states to shake off the 
yoke; and there seems much room to fear that it will arrest entirely the career of improve¬ 
ment commenced under such prosperous auspices. The French have made frequent attempts 
to form colonies in Madagascar, which they even repeated in 1829, but never with any 
important result They have small stations, however, at St. Mary, Tamatave, Foul Point, 
and near Fort Dauphin. 

Bourbon, about 400 miles east of Madagascar, though it can bear no comparison as to 
magnitude with that island, is not inconsiderable, being forty-eight miles long and thirty-six 
broad. It consists entirely of-the heights nrul slopes of two great mountains, the most south¬ 
erly of which contains a volcano in perpetual activity, throwing up fire, smoke, and ashes, 
with a noise truly tremendous. These substances are ejected, not from the crater, but by 
lateral openings, presenting at a distance the appearance of fiery cascades. Even in the 
northern mountains, basultic colonnades, deep fissures, hillocks thrown into the valleys and 
the beds of the rivers, announce ancient and powerful volcanic agitations. A great part 
consists of what the French call burnt country, a complete desert of hard black soil, with 
numerous holes and crevices. The rest, however, well watered by numerous torrents, is 
favourable not only lor the ordinary tropical products, but for some fine aromatic plants. The 
Portuguese discovered this island in 1592, but being taken by the French in 1042, and raised 
by M. de Flacourt to an important establishment, it was called Bourbon, which name it has 
resumed, after hearing, during the revolutionary period, that of Reunion. Coffee brought 
from Mocha in 1718, succeeded so well that, the Bourbon coffee was considered second only 
to the Arabian. At a later period, its cloves came into some rivalry with those of Amboyna. 
All other objects of culture, however, have lately become secondary to that of sugar, which 
has been found profitable beyond any other. 

The population of Bourbon in 1831 was 97,231; of which 14,059 males, and 13,586 
females were free; 46,083 males and 23,483 females were slaves. The exports were valued 
at 396,000/., the imports at 293,000/. Thiv-island labours under the disadvantage of not 
having u secure harliour, or even a roadstead. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, is about 120 miles east of Bourbon, not quite so large, yet 
still 150 miles in circuit. The rugged mountains, which cover a great part of the island, 
give it a somewhat sterile character, and it does not yield grain even for its limited popula¬ 
tion ; yet the lower slopes produce coflbc, cotton, indigo and sugar of improved quality. The 
Portuguese in 1505 called it Cernc, for which the Dutch in 1598 substituted Mauritius, from 
the Prince of Orange; but neither nation formed any permanent establishment. The 
French, too, for some time, sent only a few casual settlers from Bourbon; but, in 1734, La 
Bourdonnaye, its able governor, raised it to a naval station of the first importance: it was 
called Isle of France, and became the capital of the French possessions in the Indian seas. 
It was considered impregnable, and remained in their undisputed possession, after the 
greatest disasters which befell their arms on the continent. It became then a strong-hold 
tor privateers, who are said, in ten years, to have taken prizes to the value of 2,500,0(K)/. 
At length, in 1810, it yielded to the arms of Britain with less resistance than was expected. 
Since i812, when its sugars were admitted at the same duties as those from the West 
Indies, this branch of culture has taken a great precedence over all others; the produce, 
from about 5,000,000 pounds, having risen, in 1832, to about 60,000,0(X). In that year, the 
export of cottec was only about 20,000 pounds. Its ebony, the finest in the world, and its 
tortoise-shell, are each worth about 0000/. The imports, in 1826, were estimated at 
657,000/., and the exports at 572,000/. The island, in 1827, contained 94,600 inhabitants, 
of whom about 8000 were whites, 15,(XX) free negroes, 69,000 slaves, the rest troops and 
resident strangers. Port Louis is a good harbour, with rattier a difficult entrance: it affords 
every convenience for careening and refitting; but provisions, being all imported, are not 
very abundant. 

A considerable number of Islets, single or in groups, spot the Indian Ocean to the east 
of Africa. Of dependencies on Mauritius, Rodriguez contains only 123 inhabitants, Diego 
Garcia 275, Galcga 199. The Seychelles, nearly north from Madagascar, with the 
bordering group of the Amirantes, arc a cluster of very small islands, high and rocky, and 
little fitted for any culture except cotton; but they abound with cocoa-nuts, and their 
shores with turtle and excellent fish. The population in 1826 was 7665, of whom 6525 
were slaves. 

The Comoro Islands, a group of four, between Madagascar and the continent, are vefy 
elevated and mountainous in the interior; but the lower tracts abound in sheep, cattle, 
nml all the tropical grains and fruits. The inhabitants are mild and industrious, but they 
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Hr«Fff linr th# BXanr ami Z.>*!»vr of several of the African win min, we can cotmnuni- 
«•(# *«m« ruf«.KM partH-mara. which will l» best cullin-twl under one /(enenl head. 

rv*w*m <r S mAa.—T»im u*W. if indeed It may he considered tut belonging to Africa, 
m situated n .17 it 1st. and 11 - W hmg. The whole w a -olid mass ul nwk in the fbrm 
of a truncate o«e, rwmg ahr»ip*iy M*» the sea. and ascending. "« an «n ff to of do .l^rcc.s, 
k> the h*-ighi of :*»*> This mass w surmounted by * dome, upwards <*1 .dHa) left Inf’ll, 

(Hr of a hieh >* the crater of an old extinguished volcano. The lace of this 

usuntim, as ikr up as the Iwm< ot‘ tlio iksnc, is mostly covered with brushwood, intermixed 
with lertt -u»i ’..wig crass, that veil its nativu ruggcdnci*. Alone the ,\.\V. side of the 
niantl there runs a hell. low land. c«n»titiituiif a plain aliout six miles long, and presenting 
to the s<a a perpendicular front from *S1 to JUKI ieet high. The whole is a mass of stony 
fragment*. scwih*. ami other volcanic products, mixed with black indurated earth. Part of 
this plain has h*en cleared. |»y tire, of its wood, though the scorched trees still encumber 
the ground; and the n-sl is in a state of nature.coverctl with an impenetrable copse. This 
plain w the ,.nlv twirl of the island that is in the least susceptible of vegetation; and, could 
the needful &n«i laborious preparations be made, there is no doubt it might yield a fair return 


in all sorts of European grain. .... , , , 

The ascent to the peak, which, though practicable in some places, is difficult ami danger¬ 
ous, was performed hv the late Captain Carmichael, of whose remarks oil the Many of the 
Cape we have already availed ourselves. 'Two plants fie observed as particularly deserving 
of notice; the Spnrtina tirinuliruicen, whose close entangled tufts much impeded the pro¬ 
gress of the parte, and the Lomuria robust,-t, a tern which trails along the ground, and the 
stems of which, like junks of old cable, cross and recross each other in so intricate a man¬ 
ner, that it required great circumspection to avoid Hilling over them. The ascent to the 
peak is extremely steep, and the rooks of so loose and incohesive a nature that it is danger¬ 
ous to touch any one, lest it should bring down many more; while, in availing themselves 
of the branches of the arborescent 1’hylicm to aid their progress, the travellers saw no less 
a risk, the greater part of these being rotten, so that a fatal issue might follow any depend¬ 
ence upon them. No vegetation exists on the dome itself not so much from the elevation, 
as from the total want of any soil wherein plants could fix their roots. 

The climate of Tristan d’Acunlia is soiniid, that the herbage remains unimpaired through¬ 
out the year. Hnow never falls on the low land, but the island is almost constantly envel¬ 
oped in fog or rain; which does not, however, prevent its being a very healthy spot. The 
Flora. is perhaps as copious as the extent and situation of the island would load us to expect; 
but, except the Cryptogamic tribes, there is nothing of peculiar interest. The only plant 
(hat approaches to the size of a tree is a species of Phylica. This plant not only occupies 
all the plain, but has spread over the face of the mountain, wherever its roots could insinuate 
themselves into the crevices of the rock. In favourable situations it grows to the height of 
20 feet and upwards, measuring from 12 to 18 inches in diameter. Its trunk is extremely 
crooked and twisted; but the wood is hard, close-grained, and, according to the report of a 
ship-carpenter who examined it, would make excellent timber for vessels of sixty tons and 
under. Its hark possesses a slight degree of astringcncy. Owing to the lightness of the 
soil, and the frequency of high winds, these trees rarely stand upright, but lean against the 
ground, and cross caeli other, in such a manner as to make it a business of extreme difficulty 
to penetrate to any distance through the wood. Besides the Phylica, there are only two 
shrubby plants on the island, both of which belong to the genus Empetrum, and may be but 
varieties of one species. They possess no quality to recommend them, but that they grow 
on the most barren spots, where nothing else could vegetate. But of the herbaceous plants, 
the most remarkable is the gigantic species of Spartina (8. arundinacea ), above alluded to. 

This grass overruns the whole island, from the upper edge of the table-land down to the sea¬ 
shore, accommodating itself to all soils and situations. It springs up in large close tufts, 
which, when full grown, are borne down by their own weight, and lean on each other in 
such a manner, that a person may roll himself over them, without any danger of sinking. 

Its stems grow to the length of six or soven feet, and are of a solid almost ligneous texture, 
and covered with a profusion of loaves. This grass makes an excellent and durable thatch, 
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and the young foliage is eaten by horses and oxen. The Wild Celery grows in great abun¬ 
dance over all the low ground, and attains a great size, its stem sometimes measuring up¬ 
wards of three inches in diameter. It possesses, in a high degree, the flavour of the Gar¬ 
den Celery, and by proper management might be brought to equal it in every respect. A 
species of Chenopodium (C. iomentosum), of a strong balsamic odour, is common. An infu¬ 
sion of the dried leaves of this plant is used as a substitute for tea by the Hottentots sent 
down in charge of the cattle. The soldiers use for the same purpose the leaves of the Pe¬ 
largonium, which hardly yield to the others in strength of odour. The low ground is over¬ 
run with a species of Aca:na (A. sarmentoaa ), a plant of no apparent utility, but an intoler¬ 
able nuisance to such as have occasion to walk over the ground where it grows. Its fruit 
is a sort of bur, which, on the slightest touch, fixes itself on the clothes, and, falling in a 
hundred pieces, covers them with an unseemly crust of prickly seeds, not to be got rid of 
without infinite labour. 


On quitting the shores of the Cape of Good Hope, and directing our attention to the east¬ 
ern side of Africa and the adjacent islunds, we shall find that very little is to be collected 
that can convey any thing like a satisfactory idea of their vegetable productions. The Cape 
lies in the highway, if we may so term it, to the most important countries of the East, and 
it has consequently been frequented by men of science as well as by the sons of commerce. 
It. is quite otherwise when we have rounded that vast promontory, and proceeded northward. 
Madagascar, which seems next to otter itself, though visited by Micliaux, who found an 
untimely grave there, by Du Petit Thouars, who published some memoirs on the plants, by 
T)r. Thomson, F. I,. 8. staff surgeon, with a copy of whose manuscript journal w>e have been 
favoured by C. Telfair, Esq. of the Mauritius, by MM. Helsinger and Bojer, whose journal 
is published in the third volume of the Botanical Miscellany , and lastly, by Dr. Lyall; yet 
has been but imperfectly investigated by these able men, who could do little more than 
testify how much remains to be explored. 

Agriculture seems to be most carelessly performed throughout the vast island of Mada¬ 
gascar. The indolent natives stir the ground with a spade, and drop in a few seeds, when 
they are sure of reaping such a harvest os shall supply their wants throughout the year. 
Rice is the chief object of culture, and the principal article of food; it is grown on the low 
lands in the damp woods, and by river sides; sometimes being put into the ground as we do 
kidneybenns, but oftener transplanted, and it yields a hundred fold, without giving other 
trouhle than that of keeping the soil free from weeds. Women and children only are em¬ 
ployed in setting the rice, the men helping to clear the ground. Thus the inhabitants of 
Madagascar could hardly maintain themselves without the existence of those extensive 
marshes, which are necessary for the culture of rice, but which constantly exhale pesti¬ 
lential miasmata, and to which the insalubrity of the climate may justly be attributed. After 
Rice, Manioc and Batatas are the chief articles of food. The roots of Manioc often acquire 
an enormous size, measuring fifteen feet long, and almost a foot in diameter. Then come 
Maize, “seasoning Herbs, Giromonds,” Calabashes, Earth Nuts ( Arachis ), Sugar Canos, 
Pine Apples, Bread Fruit, and the Vine, and among the articles of mnnufacture are Cotton 
and Hemp. Potatoes, that were introduced by Mr. Ilastie, the British resident, have thriven 
admirably, and the same may be said of other European vegetables, as Beans and Peas. It 
is much to be regretted that the eager desire of gain which characterises the Malngassy 
rarely allows them to wait till the productions of the soil are ripe; they gather their vege¬ 
tables and fruit anti carry them to the bazaar not half matured, that they may secure some 
paltry pieces of coin. 

An exact enumeration of all the Indigenous Madagascar Plants is, and will long remain, 
a desideratum in Imtany. Centuries must previously elapse, and the knowledge tain only be 
obtained through the exertions of Europeans, who will gradually render the climate of Ma¬ 
dagascar less prejudicial by extending the limits of its cultivation, and exploring the hitherto 
undiscovered disiricts. The productions of the west, north, and southern cousts, and of ail 
the interior, remain almost unknown, and the slender documents that have been furnished as 


to the vegetation of the north-east, by French naturalists, most of whom have perished from 
the effects of the climate, serve rather to stimulate than to satisfy a botanist’s curiosity. 

Two plants, peculiar, we believe, to Madagascar, are eminently worthy of notice; the 
Hydrogeton fenestralis (Jiff. 873.), and the Tanghin tree ( Tanghinia vencjiiflua). The 
873 ^ rst ‘ s an a( l uaf * c plant, bearing tuberous and esculent roots, and 

throwing up from those roots elliptical leaves, pierced with holes, 

- 5 — *•- —- - - - **-- 


1 throwing up from those roots elliptical leaves, pierced with holes, 
arranged with the greatest regularity and in the form of paral- 
lelograms; or, in other words, tho whole leaf seems to be com- 
posed of a latticework of vascular tissue, presenting the appear- 
^ anco of what is called the skeleton of a leaf. We possess beau- 
tiful specimens, gathered by the late Dr. Lyall, and we are 
Hrdrn^ton Fuiiusmiii*. informed by Mr. Telfair that living plants have been introduced 
to, and are cultivated at, the Mauritius. 

The ihmous Tanghin Poison is the fruit of Tanghinia veneniflua (Jig. 874.), formerly 


Hydrogeton Foiiuntralia. 
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called Cerbera Tanghin. Its botanical history and a figure of it were first published in the 
Botanical Magazine , tab. and page 2968; and, since, still more copiously, from communi¬ 
cations by C. Telfair, Esq. in the Botanical Miscellany. 
874 To these works, therefore, we may refer for full details; 

P and not to occupy too much space here, we shall confine 

ourselves to a relation of the extraordinary and truly dia¬ 
bolical use that is made of the seed of this plant in its 
native country, Madagascar. The kernel, though not 
much larger than an almond, is of so poisonous a nature, 
that a single one suffices to destroy more than twenty 
individuals. Radauin, the late enlightened sovereign of 
Madagascar, abolished the use of it in the native ordeal; 
but it has been unhappily revived by his successor to an 
extended degree. It was with great difficulty that Rn- 
dnma could induce the chieftains to admit of the discon¬ 
tinuance of an usage which had existed from time imme¬ 
morial, and whose unerring efficacy in the detection and 
punishment of crime had never been questioned, until Mr. 
,,, ... . r Hustle, the British government agent, had acquired such 

* " n * ,I,1IB inom " a ' an influence over the king’s mind as to expose its fallacy. 

But this was the work of years; and though Rodnma was at last himself convinced that no¬ 
thing could be more unjust than the practice, yet he feared to shock the prejudices of liis 
subjects, by commanding its discontinuance. Even the chief performers in the ceremony, 
the “ skids” as they are called at Tannarivoo (the capital of Madagascar), who unite in their 
own persons the offices of priests and physicians, and who administer the poisonous kernel 
to the victims, never doubt its power of revealing guilt and clearing innocence. The last 
occasion on which the ordeal was practised in Radama’s reign, and of which he availed 
himself to procure its discontinuance, personally regarded his court and attendants. The 
king was affected with a complaint of the liver, for which the “ skid” prescribed some inef¬ 
ficacious remedies; and os the disease became worse, Mr. Ilastic gave him calomel powders, 


which he had found, by experience, to relieve himself under similar circumstances. The 
disease vanished, but ptyalism was produced, and alarmed the king’s family, who believed 
that he was poisoned, and insisted on all his immediate attendants being put to the ordeal 
of the Tanghin. The royal skid was most earnest in pressing to have it performed, although 
he himself, from his rank and place, would be among the first to whom it would be adminis¬ 
tered. In vain the king protested that ho felt himself cured, and that the indisposition and 
soreness of the mouth were, caused by the medicine that had relieved him, and would pass 
off in a few days. The skid insisted; the ministers and principal chieftains joined with the 
family in requiring the ordeal, to which the king reluctantly consented, stipulating that it 
Bliould he the last exhibition of the kind, and bewailing the necessity which thus deprived 
him of so many attached dependants, whose fate lie predicted, while he protested his con¬ 
viction of their innocence. The king’s servants, including the skid, were more than twenty 
in number; they were shut up at night separately and forbidden from food. Next morning 
they were brought out and paraded in procession before the assembled people: the presiding 
skid had the Tanghin fruit in readiness: after some prayers and superstitious evolutions, he 
took out the kernel, which he placed on a smooth stone, and with another stone broke down 
a part of it., to a softness like pounded almonds. The victims were then brought separately 
forward, and each questioned as to his guilt: if liq denied, his arms wore tied behind, anil 
he was placed on his knees before the skid, who put a portion of the pounded kernel on his 
tongue, and compelled him to swallow it. Thus the kernel was shared among all the king’s 
personal servants. On some, the eflbct appeared in half an hour or less. The skid takes 
particular notice how they fall;—on the face, to the right hand or left, or on the back;— 
each position indicating a different shade of guilt. Convulsions generally came on, accom¬ 
panied with violent efforts to vomit. Those whose stomachs reject the dose at an early pe¬ 
riod, usually recover: on this occasion there were but two with whom this was the case. 


The others were flung, in a state of insensibility, into a hole ready dug, and every person 
present at the ceremony was obliged to throw a stone over them. Thus their burial was 
soon completed. The royal skid was among the first that fell. Those that recover are sup¬ 
posed to boar a charmed life ever after, and are respected us jieculiar favourites of the gods. 

The isles of France (or Mauritius) and of Bourbon have indeed been investigated by the 
labours of several naturalists; and the result, as far as regards their characteristic vegeta¬ 
tion, has been communicated to us in a letter from M. L. Bouton, and the same has very 
recently teen published in the twenty-fourth volume of the Annales dcs Sciences Nutu- 
relles, p. 247. This able and zealous botanist particularly notices the opinion of M. Achille 
Richard, and says: “ After costing a rapid glance on the kind of vegetation that is observ¬ 
able in the islands of Bourbon, Mauritius, and Madagascar, M. Richard, in the introduction 
to his Monograph of the Orchidete , considers, as do all geographers, these three islands as 
belonging to Africa, lying, indeed, as thev do, much nearest to this continent. * But,’ con- 
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tinucs M. Richard, ‘ in the character of their vegetation, they differ from that of Africa, and 
more assume the peculiarities of the Indian Archipelago, from which they arc separated by 
widely extended seas.’ Farther on, M. Richard thus expresses himself:—‘We may per¬ 
ceive that the Flora of Mauritius and Bourbon has more analogy with that of the Indian 
islands than with the vicinity of the Capo of Good Hope; and that, though geography may 
rank these islands as appertaining to Africa, they belong to India, and consequently to Asia, 
in consideration of their vegetation. Without presuming to give a satisfactory explanation 
of this phenomenon, we will simply odd two observations, from which it seems easy to 
deduce such conclusions as may throw light on this point. 1. The regions of the Cape of 
Good Hope arc extra-tropical; while the isles of France and Bourbon, and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, are situated within the tropics: and it is well known what an influence this situa¬ 
tion exercises on the character of vegetation. 2. It appears that the prevailing winds of 
the Indian Archipelago are from the east and north-east; that is, exactly those which come 
in the direction of the Indian islands.’ These remarks appear to me conclusive; the first, 
especially, is highly important. All naturalists, who have explored the most extensive 
regions of our globe, have observed an extraordinary identity in the productions of the 
tropics. On this subject I shall quote M. Dumont Durville, who, in a note communicated 
to the Institute on the voyage of circumnavigation performed in the Coquillc, says, * more 
than half our voyage lay in the torrid zone, and among the numerous archipelagoes that are 
scattered over the immense Pacific Ocean. In all these islands, starting, as it were, from 
the most easterly ones, to those that are on the confines of Asia and even of Africa, the 
Flora is but the same; herbs, shrubs, and oven almost all the trees, are alike; and the only 
shade of difference is, that the number of species increases as we draw near the continents.’ 
Mauritius, Bourbon, and Madagascar,” proceeds M. Bouton, “ are comprised in these general 
remarks; but the Cape of Good Hope, situated beyond the tropics, and fourteen degrees 
south of Mauritius, is necessarily an exception. The Flora of the African promontory is 
Btamped with a peculiar character, that to ine presents more points of affinity with that por¬ 
tion of New Holland which is placed nearly in the same parallel. Several identical genera 
may be observed in the mass of vegetation of these two localities. Many Proteas, certainly, 
grow at the Cape; but a few of the species arc also found in New Holland; with very 
similar genera, as Banksia, Embothrium, Ilakca, and Persoonia. Gnaphalium, Elichrysum, 
Diosma, and several genera belonging to the Iridem, Leguminos®, and Ficoide®, grow 
equally at the Cape of Good Hope anil New Holland. The prevailing natural families in 
the latter country are, according to M. Leschenault, the Proteaceic, Ericime, Synanthere®, 
I.eguniinostc, and Myrtaceie; now these families constitute the gross of the vegetation on 
the promontory of Africa. A third spot on our globe seems to present some traits of resem¬ 
blance to the two localities I have just described, and that is the southern extremity of 
America, where there are many of the genera which grow in the south-west of New Hol¬ 
land. Agttin, the vegetation that obtains in these three points has no resemblance to that 
of the Mauritius, while the productions of our island bear more analogy with those of that 
portion of Africa which lies under the same parallels as Madagascar, Bourbon, and the 
Mauritius. Now this wide extent is yet hardly known, the part lying near the sen alone 

having been explored; and this is pronounced by my 
esteemed friend, M. Bojer, who examined the cousts of 
Mosambiquc and Zanguebar, to possess many of the 
plants which grow in our islands, or others which hold 
similar rank in the same natural orders. It is no less 
true that some genera do exist peculiar to the Mauri¬ 
tius, and which form, as M. Richard expresses it, its 
peculiar physiognomy ; hut every thing tends to confirm 
the opinion that these detachud features will sink in the 
general mass, when we shall become better acquainted 
with the botany of that portion of Africa which lies be¬ 
tween the tropics, and which, more than any pnrt. of our 
globe, contains the vegetable productions whose con¬ 
geners exist in the Mauritius.” 

About eight or ten degrees north of Madagascar lies 
a small group of islands, called the Seychelles, which 
are rendered famous by the production of a Palm, not 
known in any other part of the world, and whose his¬ 
tory is too rcmarkahle to be passed over altogether in 
silence. Even of this small group of islands, three 
only, lying within half a mile of each other, produce 
the Palm that bears the Double Cocoa-Nuts (Jig . 875.), 
or, as they are called. Cocos de Mer , from an errone¬ 
ous idea that they were marine productions. Until 
the discovery of these islands in 1743, Double Cocoa-Nuts were only known from having 

9* 
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been found floating on the surface of the sea, in the Indian Ocean, generally destitute of 
husk, and with the inner part decayed, but still so highly prized as to be spoken of by 
Rumphius as “ mirum miraculre natures, quod princeps est omnium inarinarum rerum, qua! 
raraj habentur.” This author further assures us that “ the Double Cocoa-Nut is no terres¬ 
trial production that may have fallen in the sea and there become petrified, as others 
ignorantly stated; but a fruit, growing itself in the sea, whose tree has hitherto been 
concealed from the eye of man.” The Malays asserted that the palm that bore it was 
sometimes seen at the bottom of the ocean; but thut, if dived for, it instantly vanished: 
while the negro priests further ulfirniod that its submarine branches harboured an enor¬ 
mous griilin, which nightly came to shore, and, seizing elephants, tigers, &c., carried 
them as a prey to its nest;, and, not satisfied with these;, attracted such ships as came nuar 
to the spot, and devoured the luckless mariners. With such and even stranger ideas 
respecting its place of growth and history, there is no wonder Hint this nut should be 
highly prized; indeed, in the Maldivian islands, it was death to any man to possess it, and 
all that were found belonged to the king, who sold them at high prices or distributed them 
as regal gifts. From 120 to 150 crowns were paid for each nut, and even kings have been 
bo greedy of obtaining these fruits as to give a loaded ship for one. Rumphius certainly 
states his suspicions that the Chinese and Malays may have, perhaps, set too high a value 
on the Double Cocoa-Nut, when considering it an antidote against all poisons. The albu¬ 
men, or meat whicli lines the nut, was thought to be the part where this virtue resided: it 
was mingled with red coral, black ebony, stags’ horns, and many such anomalous ingre¬ 
dients, and drunk from vessels of porphyry. All inflammations of the body were likewise 
believed to be subjected to its powers: it was a preservative against colic, apoplexy, para¬ 
lysis, i it id genus on me. The shell, being less precious, was granted to the great men for 
drinking-vessels; a single slice being sufficient, if used as the lid, to neutralise the effect, 
of any noxious ingredient that might mingle with the drink, tobacco, betel, &c. that were 
held in it. The discovery of the Seychelles islands, and the knowledge thus obtained that 
these mystical nuts grew upon trees, caused a speedy reduction in their value; though the 
botanical history of the I’ulm that produced them continued long a desideratum. Some 
imperfect notices served but to stimulate the curiosity that was finally gratified by Mr. 
Telfair, who entreated Mr. Harrison, a friend resident in the Seychelles, to obtain the neces¬ 
sary specimens and delineations. “To behold these trees,” says Mr. Harrison, “growing 
in thousands, close to each other, the sexes intermingled, a. numerous offspring starting up 
on all sides, sheltered by the parent plants, the old ones fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, 
and going fast to decay, to make room lor the young trees, presented to my eyes a picture 
so mild and pleasing, that it was difficult not to look upon them as animated objects, capable 
of enjoyment and sensible of their condition.” A new leaf is formed annually, which, fall¬ 
ing off at the year’s end, leaves a scar or ring, hy counting which it is estimated that thiH 
I'alin requires 130 years for its full growth. The foliage is finest on young plants, shooting 
up perpendicularly, folded close like a fan, to 10 feet or more. In this state it is pale yel¬ 
low, and used for hats and bonnets; ufterwards, it. expands in all its beauty, and becomes 
green. The crown or cabbage, in the midst of the leuves, is eaten; the trunk is used for 
building, and the foliage serves for thatching, and even for the walls of houses, a hundred 
leaves sufficing to construct a house, including the partition, doors, and windows. The 
down, attached to the young foliage, serves for filling mattresses and pillows, while the ribs 
of the leaves make baskets and brooms. Vessels of different forms and uses are made out 
of the nut, some of them holding six or eight pints; and, being very strong and durable 
they are much valued. Among other articles, shaving-dishes, black, beautifully polished, 
set in silver and carved, are formed of these nuts. 

The Zoology of Madagascar is as little known now as it was a century ago, while the recent 
intemperate conduct of the French navnl commanders towards the native authorities destroys 
all those hopes which had been raised for the success ofa scientific naturalist of that nation, 
who left France, several yeurs ago, to explore this most interesting country. The zoology 
of Madagascar, in fact, from the scanty gleanings that have as yet reached Europe, is of 
such a peculiar character, that it can scarcely be assimilated to that of Africa, while it ap¬ 
pears equally distinct from that of Australia. It is said that neither the Lion, Tiger, Elephant, 
nor Horse is here known; while the Apes and Monkeys of Africa and the Asiatic islands are 
replaced in Madagascar by the family of Lemurs. A list of these curious monkey-like ani¬ 
mals is here subjoined. Our knowledge of the ornithology is still more defective, although 
it is probably very distinct from that of the neighbouring continent. Some singular Shrikes, 
allied to the Vanga of Builbn, belong to this island; less known to the naturalist than any 
other of moderate size in the whole world. 

The quadrupeds, as intimated by various writers, are arranged in the following list:— 

Ltrhariotiis ni/.-r f/l. Mark Indri Lemur. Lrmnr alhimanu*. Whffr-handrd Lemur. Chelromy* maitamrartomla Cuv. Ayr Avc. 

Lirhaiui'tis Limger. Flocky Lemur. I^ruur cnllarit. Cnllam! I^mur, Ftaropua Edvraniaii. Edwards’s Vampire. 

Lemur Refill'll l^nmr. Lemur alhifi •n-*. While-fronted Irmur. ( nritmoa scthiapinoaim. The Tend nr. 

Lemur nil tit. Rod l^etnur. Lemur nigrifom. Black-fronted I<entur. Ctmtrnea irtmini. Tauter. 

Lemur Muugno/. Mougmi/ Lemur. Lemur rinoreu*. Asliy Lemur. Sciurua madagaacaricnsi*. Madwiac.ir 

Lemur Calta. Ring tailed Lemur. Otnlicnus mmlTisntr irirnsiH ///. Litllr Galago. rrl. 

I«*mur ni-rrr. Mark l.i*lnur. Otnlicnus rrWie unlatu*. Great Ixniur. Sus Ur talus. Masked Rr..ir. 

Lemur ful mm. Yellow f^ ini.r. i Tamms luw .mi nr- til. Yeili>.v InirlcJ TitniiT. i 
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The native Zoology of the Mauritius, as way be supposed, is but scanty; yet the judicious 
exertions of the French have introduced several animals beneficial to the island. The 
African Serpent-eater is said to have become domesticated, and is highly useful in destroying 

reptiles. The Locust-eater (a species of Lamprosternusf) 
870 has likewise been brought from the same continent, and has 

several times preserved the crops from complete destruction 
The Goromy (Osphroemus olfax Com.), a small but most elc- 
™ licious fresh-water fish of China, is here completely naturalised, 
and has multiplied to such a vast extent, as to be considered 
the greatest delicacy of the island. 

jr The celebrated Dodo (Jiff. 870.), a bird no longer known to 

- exist, was unquestionably a former inhabitant of the island of 

Mauritius. Old Tradescant, whose museum appears to have 
’•contained an entire specimen, mentions it as “not being able 
10 heing so big.” Some very interesting particulars on 
this strange uncouth animal have been collected and published 
The Podo. hy Mr. Duncan, the present zealous and intelligent curator of 

the Ashmolean Museum, where the bill (probably belonging 
to the specimen named in Tradescant’s catalogue) attests the veracity of the early voyagers; 
while a foot is in the British Museum. This latter induces us to view the Dodo as the 
Rasorial type of the order Rsiptores, its relation to the Rasores being only analogical. 

The few native quadrupeds noticud by authors are the following:— 


The Pmlo. 


rtrmpm vwlg.-iria. (’mniimii Vampin'. 
Plrmjiiia rul'ic*«His. Rid-coll.imf V.impirc. 
Tiphnzous luauritidiius. Alaurilinn Bat. 


Onfcnc* artosuR, Thu Taurcr. 
Wangusta gal era. Mauritian Man/pute. 



Moluniu Amarulu. M. bcIobu. 


The Marino Shells are conspicuous for their beauty and 
prolusion; although very few are different from those species 
found hi the Indian Ocean. The Olives, llarp-shells. Cow¬ 
ries, Cones, &c. might furnish a long list; but the Many- 
ribbed Harp (Ilarpa nobilis) must not be omitted. The fresh 
wafers furnish the Melania Amuruln Lam. and the Melania 
setosa Sto. (Jiff. 877.): the latter is of great rarity; it is 
crowned with vaulted spines, eacli of which encloses two or 
three setaceous bristles; a singularity seen in no other shell 
yet discovered. 


BOOK IV. 


AUSTRALASIA, POLYNESIA, AND THE ISLANDS IN THE 

POLAR SEAS. 

Islands and groups of islands form an extensive and important portion of the surface of 
the globe. Those which are in the close vicinity of the great continents, and situated in 
gulfs enclosed by them, liuve been considered as appendages to these continents, and treated 
of in connexion with them. But, in that wide expanse of ocean, which covers more than 
half the surface of the globe, there occur some very large and numerous small islands, 
widely separated from any continent, and a survey of which is requisite to complete the 
description of the world. They present human society under rude, indeed, but striking and 
picturesque, aspects; and, through the extension of commerce and navigation, colonies have 
been established, and a frequent intercourse maintained with them by the maritime nations 
of Europe. 

These islands may be divided into three great classes, marked by distinctive characters • 
1. Australasia. 2. Polynesia. 3. The islands in the Polar Seas. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia, as already observed, is the name given to an assemblage of huge insular 
masses of land occupying the western parts of the Pacific, and extending southward from 
eastern Asia. These great oceanic tracts consist, according to Mr. Barrow, of, 1. New 
Holland, called often Australia; 2. Van Diemen*s Land; 3. New Zealand; 4. Papua, or 
New Guinea; 5. Now Britain, New Ireland; 6. Solomon Islands; 7. New Hebrides; 8. 
New Caledonia, Of these, Now Holland is by far the most extensive, attaining even the 
importance of a continent; and since, for well-known reasons, a peculiar interest attaches to 
it and its close appendage of Van Diemen’s Land, these will be chiefly regarded in the 
general description, while the local head will comprehend the other insular regions by which 
it is encircled. 

1. New Holland. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

New Holland, or the continental part of Australasia, may he stated as lying between 10° 
30' and 39° S. lat., and between 112° 20' and 153° 40' E. long. Its dimensions are about 
2600 miles from east to west, and 2000 from north to south. The superficial content is 
estimated with difficulty and variously; Freycinet allows little more than 3,000,000 square 
miles. The late discoveries of Captain King must somewhat modify any calculation, though 
they affect more the details than the general mass. 

The surface of this continent is too extended, and the explored portion too small, to allow 
us with safety to hazard any general conclusions. The prevailing feature, so far as j et 
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observed, has been barren and wooded plains, traversed by long ridges of precipitous, but not 
very lofty mountains; and rivers, which often spread into marshes, and do not preserve any 
course which may be colled long when compared with the size of the continent. There are 
few deep bays; nor does the Bea, so far os yet discovered, receive any river whose magnitude 
corresponds to that of the land. It is still, notwithstanding the spirited efforts lately made, 
only a corner of the interior of this huge mass of land that is at all known. A great part 
of this, through the mixture of broad mountain masses and of heavy inundated plains, is 
rendered unlit for cultivation, and even for travelling. These obstructions, however, do not 
prevent the occurrence, on a great scale, of fine meadow tracts, where the richest herbage 
grows spontaneously, and where industry may raiso the most plentiful crops. 

The mountains of New Holland form a ridge nearly round it, rocky, and in many parts 
almost inaccessible. The Blue Mountains, in particular, which rise behind the colony, tower 
up almost like a wall; their clilfs being so steep, and separated by such dreadful abysses, as 
to have been long considered as presenting a barrier absolutely impassable. It was not till 
1813 that a route was discovered through them, which has since been made completely 
patent. Their highest summits do not appear much to exceed 3000 feet The western and 
southern coasts present generally a most dreary, arid, and rocky aspect. Mount Cockbum, 
a mass of hills at the head of Cambridge Gulf, has a singular appearance, resembling the 
bast ions and ramparts of a fortress. A considerable extent of level and fertile territory has 
lately been discovered in the vicinity of Swan River. Captain King, however, sailed 600 
miles along the northern coast, which he found to present a continuous low and woody tract 
of shore. 

The rivers of New Holland have been the subject of anxious entpiiry, as being the channels 
of its future prosperity. The llawkesbury, with its tributaries the Grose and the Nepean, 
is most valuable to the colony, but forms only a stream of secondary magnitude. In the 
inferior, beyond the Blue Mountains, have been traced the Lachlan and the Macquarie, 
running respectively courses of upwards of 200 and 300 miles. On the east coast are, also, 
the rivers Williams, Hunter, and Patterson, forming Port Hunter; the Hastings, forming 
the fine port of Macquarie; and the still larger stream of the Brisbane, falling into Moreton 
Bay. On the north coast, the only important feature consists of three estuaries which fall 
into Van Diemen's Gulf, and which wi re vainly believed to he the termination of the Mac¬ 
quarie. More importance seems io belong to Prince Regent’s River, on the north-west 
coast, which, at. the distance of fifty miles from the sea, was found to liave a full stream of 
250 yards broad ; bn* flic marshes of the Macquarie have since been found dried up, and 
those oftbe Lachlan to <■:. ,-y that river into the Morrumbidgee, which rises to the westward 
of the dividing rang* the eoiv mountains, and, taking a western course of 1000 miles, 
forms* by liir lu longest, rive: yet discovered, under the name of the Murray, and falls into 
Lake Alcxunnriiiu »' Mnc inter Bay, on the south coast. 

Suer. II.— Sutural Geography. 

WunsrcT. I. — Urology. 

Our information regarding the geognosy of New Holland and Vnn Diemen’s Land is 
extreme’, v meagre. In Dr. Fitton’s memoir, appended to ('nptain King’s Voyage to Australia, 
are the uji lowing notices in regard to the rocks:— 

1. Granite. Cape Cleveland ; (.’ape Grafton; Endeavour River; Lizard River; round hill 
near Cape Grindall; Mount. Caledon; island near Cape Arnheim; Melville Bay; Bald Head; 
King George's Sound.—2. Mira Slate. Mallison’s Island.—3. Talc Slate. Endeavour River. 
—4. Hornblende slate. Pohasoos River; Half-way Boy; Prince Regent’s River.—5. Gra¬ 
nular quartz. Endeavour Ltiver; Montague Sound, north-west coast.—6. Quartzy conglo¬ 
merates and ancient sandstones. Rodd’s Bay; islands of’ the north and north-west coasts; 
Cambridge Gulf; York Sound; Prince Regent's River.—7. Limestone , resembling in the 
character of its organic remains the mountain limestone of England. Interior of New Hol¬ 
land ; near the east coast; Van Diemen’s ]*and. 

The coal formation. East coast of New Holland; Van Diemen’s land. The coal forma¬ 
tion on the east coast has been traced from Botany Bay more than one hundred miles to the 
north; and it extends nearly the same distance into the interior, the |>osition where it has 
been most particularly examined being on the branches of Hunter’s River. The coal is 
worked at Newcastle. Ironstone is found along with the coal, and ores of this metal, par¬ 
ticularly bog iron ore, occur in considerable quantity in different parts of New Holland. 

Fossil wood in coal formation. In our lectures on organic remains, when discussing the 
subject of fossil trees, we have strongly recommended to our hearers the importance of 
characters of distinction for gcognostical groups of plants from internal structure, and recom¬ 
mended them to examine all fossil woods and even recent wood in order' to obtain such cliar- 
aeters. Fortunately, one of our pupils, Mr. Nicol, well known for his extreme accuracy, took 
up the subject, and, after much labour, succeeded in contriving a very elegant and satisfactory 
method of obtaining views of the internal structure of ibesi list'd woods. This method i* 
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explained in Mr.Withwn’s work, entitled “Observations on lossil Vegetables, and is fol¬ 
lowed bv him in his mineral dcndrological researches, and now by all the investigators in 
SeIrtmo.it of geology on the Continent. We put into the hands of Mr. N.col speci¬ 
mens oHSl tvoods sent US by our active and intelligent friend, Lionel Lindsay, «„d by 
Mr Burnet from the coal formation in New Holland. Thin transverse sections of each were 
made, which, on being viewed by help of the microscope, or even a cowman pocket Jens, 
displayed such structures as to show that five of the specimens examined belonged to the 
family of Conifer®, and two to the tribe of true Dicotyledons. Jour of the Conifer® are 
common woodstone j the fifth is wood opal. One of the dicotyledonous specimens is wood- 
stone, and shows the organic structure throughout the whole mass; but the other specimen, 
which is in the state of opal, show’s the organic structure only in certain parts of the muss. 
Specimens of fossil wood from Van Diemen’s Land were also examined, w’hich proved to be 
Conifer®. 

Fossil bones. Through the exertions of Major Mitchell, Mr. Rankin, Dr. Lang, and 
Colonel Lindsay, many interesting fossil bones have been forwarded to the Edinburgh 
Museum, which have been determined by our labours, and those of Cuvier, Pentland, Cliff, 
and Adam. These relies were found in limestone caves in Wellington Valley, New Hol¬ 
land; and in the first collection sent to Edinburgh were bones of the following animals:— 

1. Dasyurus, or Devil of the colonists, one species; 2. Hypsiprymnus, or Kangaroo Rat, one 
species; if. Macropus, or Kungaruo Proper, three or four species; 4. Hnlmnturus, two species; 
ft. Phascolomys, or Wombat, one species; (i. Elephant, one species. Mr. Pentland remarks, 
in regard to these bones, 1. That of these nine animals, only two species of kangaroo do not 
differ in their anatomical characters from species, inhabiting the same continent; whereas 
there is reason to suppose that the seven remaining species differ from all those hitherto 
known to zoologists, and that some of them belong to extinct species. 2. That, with a single 
exception, all the genera to which these bones arc referable are now found inhabiting the 
Australian continent; a remarkable coincidence witli the fossil animals of the same geo¬ 
logical epoch in Europe, where, with few exceptions, the animals which have been found in 
what have been called Diluvial Deposits belong to genera still inhabiting our countries. 

3. That the elephant was an inhabitant of New Holland at a very remote period, as it. appears 
to have been not only of every part of the Old World, but of the American continent. In 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for January, 1833, Mr. Pentland, in a letter to Professor 
Jameson, says:—“ Since I transmitted you the notes on the fossil remains from New South 
Wales, I have had occasion to examine another collection presented to Cuvier by Major 
Mitchell, from the some locality as Wellington Valley. In my former communication, I 
stated that the fossils you submitted to my examination were referable to nine distinct species 
of Mammalia, belonging, witli a single exception, to the order Marsupialia. The specimens 
sent to Baron Cuvier enable me to odd five more species to the list: viz. two species of 
Dasyurus, one of which does not seem to dilfer from the I). Macrourus of Geofiroy; a small 
species of Peratncles; a species of kangaroo, of the sub-genus Halmaturus, and certainly 
very different from every known species of this genus; a small animal of the order Rodentia, 
belonging to a new genus, and of which the bones are scattered in immense abundance in 
certain portions of the osseous breccia; and a saurian animal, nearly allied to the genus 
Gecko, but which the incomplete nature of the fragments I have examined, prevents my 
determining more accurately. A careful examination of the specimens of Major Mitchell’s 
collection leaves no doubt that the bones of most of the animals collected in these caves 
were transported thither by carnivorous animals, as in the bone-caves of Yorkshire, of Ger¬ 
many, France, &c. I have discovered several fragments evidently ground and worn down 
under the teeth of small carnivorous animals; and among nearly 100 specimens of long 
bones, still enveloped in their stalactitic crust, 1 have not found one to which the epiphysis 
remains attached, although in adult subjects; an evident proof of their having been gnawed 
off by the animals which formerly inhabited these recesses. What these animals were, it is 
easy to guess from the catalogue already given.” 

Indications of the new red sandstone (red marl), afforded by the occurrence of Balt. Van 
Diemen’s I^and. 

Oolite limestone. Van Diemen’s Land. 

Rocks of the trap formation. — 1. Serpentine. Port Macquarie; Percy Isles.—2. 
Syenite (greenstone). Rodd’s Bay.—3. Porphyry. Cape Cleveland.—4. Porphyritic. 
conglomerate. Cape Clinton; Percy Island; Good’s Island.—5. Compact felspar. Percy 
Island; Repulse Bay; Sunday Island. — 6. Greenstone. Vansittart Bay; Bat Island; Ca¬ 
reening Bay; Malus Island. — 7. Clinkstone. Morgan’s Island; Pobasoos Island.—8. 
Amygdaloid with calc.edony. Port Warrender; Half-way Bay; Bat Island ; Malus Island. 

— 9. Wacke. Bat Island. 

Alluvial deposits. Upon the coast in many places there arc extensive alluvial deposits, 
which are often calcareous, abounding in the shells of the neighbouring sea. These occur 
under the sea, at the sea level, and sometimes considerably above high water, which latter 
position is to be attributed to the upraising of the land through subterranean agency. Pipe- 
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clay and potters’ clay occur abundantly. No volcanoes have been met with. Topaz is the 
only gem, and agate is the principal ornamental stone mentioned by authors. The ores have 
been but little noticed. 


Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

In New Holland, which constitutes an island so vast in extent and so separated from 
every other continent, as to rank as one of the great divisions of the globe, every thing 
relating to natural history is wonderful: its quadrupeds, its birds, its insects, and last, but 
not least in point of singularity, its vegetable productions,—all are, comparatively speaking, 
new; yet, what is truly remarkable, a very small portion of the latter have been ascertained 
to be useful in any way, and almost none to produce esculent fruits. “ It is New Holland,” 
says Mr. Barron Field, “ where it is summer with us when it is winter in Europe, and vice 
versa; where the barometer rises before bad weather, and falls before good; where the 
north is the hot wind, and the south the cold; where the humblest house is fitted up with 
Cedar ( Cedrcla Toontt); where the Helds are fenced with Mahogany (Eucalyptus rohusta ); 
and Myrtle trees ( Myrtacea ;) are burnt for fuel; where the Swans are black, and the Eagles 
are white; where the Kangaroo, an animal between the squirrel and the deer, has five 
claws on its fore paws, and three talons on its hind legs like a bird, and yet hops on its 
tail; where the Mole ( Omithorhynchus paradoxus ) lays eggs, and has a duck’s bill; 
where there is a bird ( Melliphaga ) with a broom in its mouth instead of a tongue; where 
there is a Fish, one-half belonging to the genus Rain and the other to that of Squalus; 
where the Pears are made of wood ( Xylmnelum pyriforme ), with the stalk at the broader 
end; and where the Cherry (Exocarpus cupressiformis) grows with the stone on the 
outside." 

Our green-houses and conservatories have rendered us so familiar with the appearance 
and names of a great variety of New Holland productions (for however unimportant as 
food, in the arts, or in domestic economy, they are peculiarly interesting to the botanist,) 
that the general appearance of its vegetation may be understood by observing that the 
great mass of it belongs to the natural orders Proteaccm, Epacridem, Myrtacea?, Legumi- 
noste, and Composite;; and that these have such harsh, and narrow, and lurid, though ever¬ 
green foliage, that instead of the majestic forests of the New World, or the delicate grace¬ 
fulness and elegance of those of Asia, or the fresh and varying charms of those of Europe, 
they present a sombre, and melancholy appearance, “ A part of their economy,” says 
Brown, “ and which contributes somewhat to the peculiar character of the Australian forests, 
is, that the leaves both of the Eucalyptus and Acacia, by far the most common genera in 
Terra Australis, and if taken together, and considered with respect to the mass of vegetable 
matter they contain (calculated from the size as well as the number of individuals), nearly 
equul to all the other plants of that country, are vertical, or present their margin, and not 
either surface towards the stem, both surfaces having consequently the same relation to 
light.” And Lesclicnault assures us, that even the grasses, which in other countries arc 
soil and flexible, here partake of the rigidity of the other plants, as may especially be seen 
in the Uniola distichophyllu of La Billardiere, and in Festuca, whose leaves resemble so 
many needles. Those who wish, however, to obtain a more full acquaintance with the botany 
of New llollund than can be expected from a work of this nature, may consult the writings 
of La Billardiere, Brown, Cunningham, Leschenault, and Freycinet. We must be satisfied 
with mentioning some of the more interesting plants. 

Iu the extensive genus Eucalyptus, of which considerably above 100 species have been 
detected, most of the individuals are trees, and some of them remarkable for their great, 
and others for their enormous, dimensions. Eucalyptus globulus of Iji Billardiere, and an¬ 
other species found by Mr. Brown at the south end of Van Diemen’s Land, not unfi-equently 
attain the height of 150 feet, with a girth, near their base, of 25 to 40 feet. In the colony 
of Port Jackson are also several species of great size, but none equal to those of Van Diemen’s 
I,and; and no very large trees of this genus are seen, either in the south-west or the equi¬ 
noctial part of New Holland. The natives distinguish and apply proper names to nearly 
fifty kinds which grow ubout Port Jackson: these they recognise by their colour, texture and 
the scaling of the bark, by the ramification and general appearance, more readily than bota¬ 
nists have yet been able to do. The beautiful genus Melaleuca, too, of the same natural 
order, yields very numerous species. 

Among the Leguminosie, Mr. Brown observes, is a most extensive tribe or group of the 
Mimosas of Linnmus, Acacia (Jig. 879.) of Willdenow, described as having simple leaves, 
but being in reality aphyllous; the dilated foliaccous footstalk performing the functions of 
the true compound leaf, which is produced only in the seedling plant, or occasionally in the 
more advanced state, in particular circumstances, or where plants hav.e been injured. The 
great number of species of Acacia having this remarkable economy in Terra Australis, 
forms one of the most striking peculiarities of its vegetation. Nearly 100 species have 
been observed, very generally diffused over the whole country. But while the leafless 
Acacia; are thus numerous and general here, they appear to be very rare in other parts of 
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ti»e world, only seven additional species having been found elsewhere. Another considerable 
group of the same order consists of such as have free (not combined) stamens in their papil- 
onoceous dowers. 



At'nrio. Telupoa 8pecio«imunia. 


Among the Composite is a considerable number with dry and everlasting dowers, which 
Mr. Brown names Gnuphaliadeie. Goodenovite, of the same author, is a distinct natural 
order, approaching Lobelia. The genus Stylidum, belonging to another allied order, is very 
curious in the structure of its flowers, possessing the peculiar property of having the column, 
or the support of anthers and stigma, endowed witli an irritability of so active a kind, that 
we hardly know of any parallel in other plants. The slightest touch of a pin on the out¬ 
side of it, when curved, is sufficient to make it. leap to the opposite side of the flower, and 
invert the whole of its highly curious apparatus for propagation, it is snid that this motion 
is designed for the protection of those parts lrom insects; an explanation which, like many 
others applied to the peculiarities of the vegetable kingdom, is, perhaps, more fanciful than 
true, and which only serves to show hoiv little we are able to comprehend of the mysteries 
of the vegetable world. 

The genus Epacris, with its allied genera, seems to he almost as numerous, and to hold 
the same rank in New Holland, as the l feaths do at the Cape. 

No plants of Now Holland are more sought after by collectors, or more prized for their 
varied foliage and lovely flowers than the Proteaceu:; and of these the most beuiitilu), if we 
except the Waratah (' l'vlojtca speciosissima (Jiff. 880.) has been consecrated to the earliest 
investigator of the nntural history of the country, the friend and couqiunion of Cook, Sir 
Joseph Banks. “ Upwards of 400 species of this order,” says Mr. Brown, in the botany of 
Flinder’s voyage, “are at present known: more than half of these are natives of Terra 
Australis*, where they form one of the most striking peculiarities of the vegetation. Nearly 
four-fifths of the Australian Proteacea 1 belong to the principal parallel, in which, however, 
they are very unequally distributed; the number of species at its western extremity being 
to those of the eastern as two to one; and, what is much more remarkable, the number, 
even at the eastern extremity, being to that of the middle of the parallcd as at least four to 
one. From the principal parallel the diminution of the order in number of species is nearly 
equal in both directions; but while no genus has been met with in the tropic, which does 
not also exist in the principal parallel, unless that seefion of Grevillea having a woody cap¬ 
sule be considered as such, several genera occur at the south end of Van Diemen’s Island, 
which appear to be peculiar to it. No Australian species of the order Proteaceu- has been 
observed in any other part of the world; and even all its genera arc confined to it, with the 
exception of Iximatiu, of which several species have been found in South America; and of 
Stenocarpus, the original species of which is a native of New Caledonia.” 

The genus Cnsuarina is very remarkable, having branches which appear jointed, like the 
stem of an Equisetum. Its maximum nppears to exist in Terra Australis, where it forms 
one of the characteristic features of the vegetation. Thirteen Australian species have 
already linen discovered ; the greater number of these are found in the principal parallel, 
in every pnrt of which they are nlmost equally abundant. In Van Diemen’s Island the 
genus is less frequent, and within the tropic it is comparatively rare; no species, except 
C. equisetifolia, having been observed on the north coast of New Holland. Beyond Terra 
Australis only two species have been found, namely, C. equisetifolia, which occurs on 
most of the intratrnpicnl islands of the southern Pacific, as well as in the Moluccas, and 
exists also on the continent of India; ami C. ncxlifiora, which is a native of New Caledonia.f 

* Mr. Brown lias made an addition to the mini Iso, of upwards of ICO species, in the Supplement lo his f'ns/,-, 
mil* Flora- -Yi'I'.i llolltniHiir. 

f Mr. Allan runmnsliam. in Kings Voyages. 
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Of the Coniform, the Phyllocladus rhomboidalis of Richard (Podocarpnx axplrnifolin of 
La Billardiere) forms a new genus. Callitris is quite peculiar to New Holland; and the 
famous Araucaria excelsa (Jig. 881.), reckoned among the loftiest trees in the world, which 

was first found in Norfolk Island and New Caledoniu, has 
been ascertained, by Mr. Cunningham, to extend from 
Mount Warning on the cast coast, in lat. 29° S., thence 
sparingly towards the tropic, within which, however, it 
is very abundant, forming upon several islands the only 
timber. This is, probably, the nearest approach of the 
species to the equinoctial line; and, although it occupies 
an area of 900 miles, it is very probably limited, in Terra 
Australis, to its immediate shores, and, ns appears to be 
the case with Pandanus, exists only within the influence 
of the sea air. 

The Orchidem are in great, variety, anil highly curious 
Arniiruria Excofeii. in extratropical parts of New Holland, and are chiefly 

terrestrial. 

Notwithstanding that so large a portion of New Holland is intralropical, and with a cli¬ 
mate so well suited to their growth, it is w'onderfiii how deficient the country is in Palms ; 
which can only be accounted for, according to Mr. Cunningham, by the great tendency to 
drought of at. least throe-fifths of its shores. Only six species of this ortler are enumerated 
by Mr. Brown, belonging to three genera, Oorypha, Seafbrthia, and Livingstonia: to which, 
according to Mr. Cunningham, Calamus may now be added, one species having been detected, 
bearing fruit, in the vicinity of Endeavour River. The Corypha australis extends to lat. 24° 
S., and this is nearly the southern limit of the order in this country. Upon the north-west 
coast, the genus Livingstonia has alone been met with, in lat. 15°; but along the whole of 
the west, side, no other palm appears to grow. 

Among the Asphodelem of Terra Australis, the genus Xantliorrhma is considered one of 
the most remarkable in habit, giving a peculiar aspect to the vegetation of the district where 
it abounds, which extends to the south end of Van Diemen’s Island, and is also found within 
the tropic. All the species yield a guru resin. The X. arborea is the Vellow Guintree of 
White’s History of New South Wales, and is described as attaining the size of a walnut 
tree, growing pretty straight for about fourteen or sixteen feet, after which it brandies out 
into long spiral leaves, which hang down on all sides, nnd resemble those of the larger kinds 
of grass or sedge. Prom the centre of these leaves springs a single footstalk, eighteen or 
twenty feet high, perfectly erect, resembling the sugar-cane, and terminating in a spiral 
spike, not unlike an car of wheat. This large stem, or footstalk, is used by the natives for 
making spears and fish-gigs, being pointed with the tectli offish or other animals. But the 
most valuable produce of this plant appears to be its resin, the properties of which vie with 
those of the most fragrant balsams. This resin exudes spontaneously from the bark, and 

still more readily from incisions: it is of a yellow colour, 
fluid at first, hut being inspissated in the sun it acquires a 
solid form; burnt on hot coals it emits a smell somewhat 
like slot ax. It is perfectly soluble in spirit of wine, but not 
in water, nor even in essential oil of turpentine, unless 
digested in a strong beat, and the varnish it aflbrds is of 
little strength or use. It was found hy Mr.White to he a 
good pectoral medicine, and very balsamic. It is not ob¬ 
tainable in such large quant.itities as the Red Gum pro¬ 
duced by Eucalyptus resinifera. 

Doryanthos excelsa (Jig. 882.), or the New Holland 
Lily, is, without any question, the most stately of the 
Nohiles of the vegetable kingdom, as Linnaeus called 
the order Amnryllidete. In green-houses this plant has 
flowered, and attained a height of twenty-four feet, bear¬ 
ing at its summit a crown of blossoms of the richest crim¬ 
son, each six inches in diameter. The leaves are very 
numerous, sword-slmped, and many of them six feet long. 

The Cephalotus folliculuris (Jig. 883.) is a most singu¬ 
lar plant, belonging, indeed, to the natural order Rosacea*, 
hut having, among its leaves, Ascidia, or pitcher-slinjiod 
bodies, with a lid to them, very similar to the appendages 
of the well-known Nepenthes, which it resembles, how¬ 
ever, in no other particular. These Ascicia, or Pitchers, 
were observed to be in general nearly half fillej) with a 
watery fluid, in which great numbers of a small species 
„ Dorvamlu* FiN'u'ki. of ant were frequently found drowned. This fluid, which 

'ol.UI. 10 
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has a slightly sweet taste, may perhaps be in part a secretion of the pitcher itself, but more 
probably consists merely of rain-water received and preserved in it. The lid of the pitcher, 
in a full-grown state, was found either accurately closing its mouth or having a.n erect 
position, and therefore leaving it entirely open; and it is not unlikely that the position of 
the lid is determined by the state of the atmosphere, or even by other external causes. 

We must not entirely omit a singular and interesting plant lately discovered in New 
Holland, producing fruit larger than a Spanish chestnut, by which name it is known. It 
is the Castanospermum australc, of which a figure and description are given in Hooker's 
Botanical Miscellany, vol. i. p. 243. t. 01, 02. The pods are large, solitary, and pendent, 
containing from three to five large seeds; the foliage is beautifully green and pinnated, 
and the shade uilbrded by the whole tree excels that of any in New South Wales. By 
the natives the fruit is eaten on all occasions. It has, when roasted, the flavour of a Span¬ 
ish chestnut; and Europeans, who have subsisted on it exclusively for two days, experienced 
no other unpleasant cflect than a slight pain in the bowels, and that only when the seeds 
were eaten raw. 

At the time when Mr. Brown estimated the Australian Flora at 4200 species (in 1814, 
and many more have since been discovered), they were referable to 120 natural orders; but 
so great is the predominance of certain tribes, that full half of the number just alluded to 
belong to eleven orders. The Leguininosee and Composite comprehend one-fourth of all the 
Dicotyledonous plants, while the Grasses form an equal part of the Monocotyledonous ones. 
About one-tenth only of these has been observed in other parts of the world. Of the 
Cryptogamir plants, by far the greater number are natives of Europe. Among those, how¬ 
ever, that are peculiar to New Holland, some are very beautiful and curious: we may par¬ 
ticularly instance, among the Sea weeds, Ciaudea elegans (Jiff. 884 .); among the Mosses, 



Cophalolua Fnllicuiarig. Clauriua Elegana. Onomyee Rutwpora. 

Dawsonia polytrichoides (Jiff. 880.), which has the leaves of a Poly trichum and the inclined 
capsule of a Buxbuumia, but is terminated by a beautiful tuft of white silvery hairs for a 
peristome; and among the Lichens, the Cenomyce retispora (Jiff. 885.), whose frond is per¬ 
forated like the most delicate lace. 




])aw*ooia Polytrichoidm. Pbormium Tanas. 

We mention New Zealand, for the sake of making some remarks on a most valuable 
plant, which was originally detected by Sir Joseph Banks, during Cook’s first voyage, in 
1770, the Phormium tr.nax (Jig. 887.) or New Zealand Flax, ft serves the inhabitants 
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instead of hemp or flax, and excels all that is applied to the same purposes in other coun¬ 
tries. There are two sorts of this plant: in both the leaves resemble Flags, but the flowers 
are smaller and their clusters more numerous; in one kind they are yellow, and in the other 
deep red. Of the leaves of the Phormium, with very little preparation, the natives make 
all their common apparel, as well as their strings, lines, and cordage of every description, 
which are so much stronger than any thing we can fabricate with hemp, as not to bear a 
comparison. From the same plant, by another process, they draw long slender fibres, which 
shine like silk, and arc as white as snow: of these, which are also surprisingly strong, the 
finer cloths are manufactured; and of the leaves, without any other preparation than split¬ 
ting them into proper breadths, and tying the strips together, they make their fishing-nets, 
some of which arc of enormous size. A plant which might be applied with such advantage 
to so many useful and important purposes, would certainly be a great acquisition to our 
country, where it would probably thrive with very little trouble, as it seems to be hardy, and 
affects no particular soils, being equally found in hill and valley, in the driest mould and the 
deepest bogs: the bog, however, it seems rather to prefer, as near such places it grows 
larger than elsewhere. Since the discovery of the Phormium tenax in New Zealand, many 
experiments have been made, which all prove the great strength and value of its fibre, 
which is now extensively used in New Holland for cordage, and imported for the same pur¬ 
pose to Europe. In the South of France, in Devonshire, and in other districts possessing a 
similar climate, it grows perfectly well in the open air, and has even survived the winter 
on the coast of Inverness-shire. But all the attempts that have been made to separate the 
fibre from the leaf of the New Zealand Flax, which it is requisite to do in a fresh state, as 
maceration is found materially to injure the strength of the thread, have proved unsuccess¬ 
ful. The native women perform this apparently simple operation with euse and quickness: 
holding the end of a newly cut leaf with their toes, they insert a shell between the green 
substance and the fibre, und readily effect the separation by drawing this shell through the 
whole length of the leaf No machinery or other process has been found capable of thus 
dividing the thread, which undergoes no farther preparation, no hackling or cleaning, previ¬ 
ous to being shipped for the English market by the Port Jackson traders, who must apparent¬ 
ly still depend on the savage women and their shells for the cargoes they obtain! A repre¬ 
sentation and full account of this interesting plant are given in the Botanical Magazine for 
December, 1832, to which we must refer our readers. 

Subsect. 3.— Zoology. 

Australasia. —The Zoology of the Southern Archipelago is more singular than beauti¬ 
ful, and is much more calculated to arrest attention from the peculiar habits and structure 
of the subjects themselves, than from the elegance of their forms, or the richness of their 
colours. Australasia 1ms been termed the land of contrarieties; as if nature, in the crea¬ 
tion of such forms as she appropriated to this region, had determined to mark them with 
some peculiar character inconsistent with those rules she had adopted in the formation of all 
her other productions. That form, lor instance, which in other parts of the world she has 
confined to the smallest races of quadrupeds—the rats and the dormice—is here bestowed 
upon the Kangaroos, the largest tribe of four-footed animals yet discovered in this insular 
continent; but these wonderful creatures, iustead of fabricating warm and skilful nests 
beneath the earth for the protection of their young, in like manner to all other inouse-like 
quadrupeds, are provided with u natural nest in the folds of their own skin, where the young 
are sheltered and protected, until they are able to provide for themselves. The Great 
Kangaroo (Halmalurns giganleus Ill.) (.fig. 888.) is, in fact, the largest and most typical 

quadruped of the whole Australasian range: the 
total absence of such animals as lions, tigers, deer, 
oxen, horses, bears; in short, of all those races spread 
over the rest of the world, is the most striking fea¬ 
ture in the zoology of this region. It is further 
remarkable that nearly all the quadrupeds either 
actually belong or are intimately related to the Glircs 
of Linmeus. Two-thirds of the Australasian quad¬ 
rupeds make their way by springing in the air. All 
the Kangaroos, when using any degree of speed in 
their movements, proceed by prodigious leaps, while 
the Flying Phalangers or Opossums ((f. Pcttnirista ), 
of which six species are described, are even more 
remarkable for this habit than the Flying Squirrels of North America. We might almost 
be templed to believe that, if there really exists, in creation, an animal which would at 
once indisputably connect the two great divisions of the vertebrata, and demonstrate their 
union, such an animal will be hereafter discovered in the southern hemisphere. The 
< Irnithorhynchus, or Ducksbill, may be justly said to exhibit more decided indications of 
such a union than any quadruped yet known, and this is also a native of New Holland. 



Kangaroo. 
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On quitting the zoological province of Asia, the paucity of large quadrupeds is first appa¬ 
rent in the islands of New Guinea and New Caledonia, where, it may be remembered, in 
our preliminary observations, we supposed the first indications of the Australasian forms 
began to be developed. M. Lesson discovered several small animals in those islands (refer¬ 
red by him to the genus Cuscus) which exhibit a manifest affinity to the New Holland 
phalangcrs; while of edible domestic animals, the Hog alone (of a peculiar breed, or more 
probably species) is to be found generally distributed through the Pacific islands. The Dogs 
are also peculiar: small, and wolf-like, they appear to want all those generous and sagueious 
qualities which are so conspicuous among the breeds distributed over more civilised countries. 

The ornithological productions of this hemisphere are equally interesting, and, from being 
more numerous than the quadrupeds, offer a wider field for geographic comparison. We 

. have already devoted some attention to this part of our sub¬ 
ject, when pointing out the natural relations of the Aus¬ 
tralasian groups with those of the Indian Archipelago and 
of Southern Africa. It is, therefore, unnecessary again to 
recapitulate the proofs in favour of such affinities. The 
rapacious birds are by no means excluded from this region, 
although it is a matter of doubt whether any genuine species 
of vulture has yet been discovered. The largest bird of prey 
we yet know of is the Wedge-tailed Eagle (Jig. 889.), equal 
in size to the Golden, but having the legs feathered to the 
toes: several of the Hawks are altogether peculiar; among 
which is one entirely white; and there is reason to believe 
that the geographic range of the Peregrine Falcon of Europe 
(the Greatfboted Falcon of the Americans), actually extends 
to New Holland. The mild temperature of the climate ren¬ 
ders the services of Vultures unnecessary; but vve are still 
WviIro-TuiInI KbrIo. to Icurn wlmt agency is substituted for the removal of carrion 

and dead animal matter. The few nocturnal birds belonging 
to the families of Owls and Goatsuckers differ not from the European types, except, indeed, 
the large Pmhirgi, or Great-billed Goatsuckers. 

Among the perching tribes, the beautiful parrots, cockatoos, and parrukeets, demand our 
first attention, as being by far the most attractive and brilliant in their plumage. The 
genuine parrots, with a perfectly even tail, are very few: indeed, vve know not at present 
of more than one species, the l’sitlrtcus Fieldii Sw. The Cockatoos, which first appear in 
Southern India, extend also to New Holland. Some of the species are white; the rest are 
of a Idaek colour, richly variegated on the tail with red, a.s exemplified in the Crimson-tailed 
Cockatoo (/'. Coolin') (Jig. 890.): they are of a large size; hut a species lately discovered 
is no bigger than a small parrakeet: this group has not yet. been traced in any of the South 
Sea islands. The 1 .cries are also numerous, but belong to a different section from those of 
India: green, and not red, is the predominating colour of their plumage. Besides such as 
arcs oidy to be found in New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, several others of a very small 
size are locally distributed in the lesser islands. The Ground Parrakeets and those with 
broad tails (Pezoporus Ill., Plalycercus V. & Ii.) likewise characterise these islands. 




Criinsou-tuiliu] Cockatoo. 


The insectivorous birds, strictly speaking, are comparatively few; hut it still remains to 
be ascertained whether the suctorial tribe, formed by the IToneysuckera (MeUipkngidat V.), 
do not also derive nourishment from small insects, concealed in the flowers, whose juices 
they suck by their brush-like tongue. This supposition appears highly probable, since wo 
e.in attest, from personal observations, that such is the habit of nearly all the humming-biros 
of America. Tlio Seal isorial Creepers are of only two species, and no birds have yet las ,» 
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discovered similar or analogous to the genuine woodpeckers. The Toucans find their repre¬ 
sentative in the New Holland Channel-bill (Scythrops 111.); but the Cuckoos and Orioles 
are not much unlike those of Africa, Asia, and Europe. The Pigeons and Doves are cer¬ 
tainly the most beautiful in the world; the general tint of their plumage is a rich green, 
variegated with red, purple, or yellow about the head and breast; but others occur of a 
brown colour, relieved by spots on the wings of tho richest and most changeable colours, 
equal in brilliancy to the finest gems. The Bronze-winged Pigeon (Jiff. 891.) is a well- 
known example of this group, which comprehends .several other species. The Chatterers 
of America seem represented by the Thick-heads (Pachyeepkala Sw.); the Orakles of India 
and Africa, by the Satin-birds (Plilonorhynchus Kuhl.); and there is one species of Crow, 
which lives solitary: lastly, the Flycatchers and Warblers very nearly resemble those of 
Africa, and even present us with two species belonging to European genera. There does 
not appear to bo any sparrows, the parrakeets being the universal devastators of grain, and 
the pests of the fanner. Two or three small finches of Indian genera ( Amadina , Estrelda 
Sw.) correspond to the European goldfinch. 

The paucity of gallinaceous birds is also evident. The great Emu or New Holland Cas¬ 
sowary, appears to have the same economy as that of America. To this order we refer that 
singular bird the Lyrclail (Menura superha L.) already noticed. 

The Aquatic tribes belong, lor the most part, to groups found in other countries; but the 
genus Cereopsis (Jiff. 892.) occurs only in New Holland: it is of a light gray colour, as big 
us a goose, and the only example of this form. The Vaginalis, or Sheuthbill, seems more 
peculiar to the Pacific islands. There are, no doubt, many waders and swimmers not yet 
known to naturalists, for wildfowl are frequently mentioned by travellers as by no means 
scarce. Oceanic birds, particularly Gulls, Petrels, and Pelicans, may naturally be supposed 
to abound over such a widu extent of ocean. 


The Entomology of New Holland, in regard to species, has been illustrated by Donovan, 
and still more ably by Lcwiti, who studied the I.epidoptera in their different stages, and 
engraved the subjects on the spot. But from neither of these works can any general views 
be acquired on this portion of Australasian zoology; amh unfortunately, such can only be 
tuken by those; higher naturalists, who direct their attention to the philosophy of the science. 
Judging from the collections transmitted to England, we deem the number and variety of 
insects, in comparison to the size of New Holland, much fewer than might have been ex¬ 
pected : the Coleopterous tribes have a more insulated character than those of the Lcpidop- 
tern; as the latter, both in genera and in species, show a decided approximation to those of 
Africa and India, without having exhibited, as yet, a single American species. The insects 
of the smaller Pacific islands may be considered as unknown, it being impossible to under¬ 
stand their true forms or affinities from systems now obsolete. 

The Snakes and Reptiles oiler no subject of popular interest, although some of the New 
Holland lizards and serpents are very curious. Fish, as may be expected, are plentiful. 

The Shells of the Southern Ocean are peculiarly attract ive, and yield only to those of the 
Indian seas. It is here that the family of Volutes ( Voluliiltr. Sw.), so highly prized by col¬ 
lectors, is chiefly found. An attentive investigation of this charming group has enabled us 
to detect, in the distribution of the different genera, an exemplification of those laws to which 
nature is found to have adhered in every portion of her works which have been philosophi¬ 
cally scrutinised. The pre-eminent type of this family is the genus Voluta, comprising the 
melon-shells of collectors: and we accordingly find it has an almost general dispersion over 

tin; temperato parts of the old world. Voluta olla is found in Spain; 
V. cymbium, with several others, in Africa; V. sethiopica, tessel- 
lata, &c. in India; while V. uinbilienta, and probably some others, 
occur in New Holland: here, however, this typical group censes; 
while that of Cymbioln Sw., which comprehends the Music volutes, 
appears in its mil typical character. The C. magnifies Sw., the 
Inrgest of the genus, is chiefly found in the Australasian seas, and 
this form extends throughout the South Sea islands. The third 
type, composed of the Harp volutes (Harpula Sw.), and the fifth, 
(Scaphella Sw.), under which is included the lovely Volutes, 
named Junonia, Zebra, maculata (Jiff. 893.), &c., exclusively be¬ 
long to the Pacific Ocean. The Cones, so abundant in India, have 
Scnphciu Zui.ru. s. maculata. not been discovered in these seas; and only two or three cowries, 

of rare species, have yet been sent to Europe. The marine genus 
Struthiolaria is also restricted to this ocean. The elegant genus Phasianella, or Pheasant 
Snail, is another group, principally confined to New Holland, where these beautiful shells 
occur, in some localities, in great profusion, and in endless variety of markings. 

The Fluviatilc species are limited to a few plain-coloured bivalves and Nerites; while the 
land shells are still more rare. The conchology of the South Seas, however, offers a rich 
field for future discoveries. 

Vol. III. 10* P 
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The following are the only genera and sub-genera of quadrupeds belonging to this part 
of the world:— 


Did el phi* Auct. 
Daiyurui Cun. 
Penuueloi Shaw, 
Thylacinus Tern. 


Fhalanghta Cuv. 

Balentia IU. 

Hypi*prjrmu» IU. 
tlaliiLtturiM III. 

Petauriata Cuv. 

Fhascolarclos IU 


Phucolonwa Otqff. 
Echidna Cuv. 
Oruithorhynchua Blum. 


The peculiar genera of birds, with the sections or sub-genera(*), are all comprised in the 
following list 


Podargui Cue. 
•JEgoiheles It. k V. 
•Stcatornii H. A V. 
Daceln Leach. 
Falcunculus PiciL 
Vanga But. 

Maluru* Fieri 
•Acanthi** It. k V. 
Pardalntui Pilll. 
Pachyccphala 5to. 


Grail ina VuH. 

Soriculua Sw. 

Pctroica 5to. 
Pttlonnrhynchaa KuKL 
Scytlirofw Latham. 
Plyctolopha Vxeil. 
*Calyptnrliynchus //. k V. 
Faittacarus Brin. 
•Nattodes It. k V. 
•Lcptnlophua Sw. 


•Platycerpua H. k V. 
•PeroponjB III. 
•Palasornia if. k V. 
Lori us Brin, 
•TrichngloMU* H. k V. 
Cliiuactcria Tem. 
Oiihcnya Tem. 

•Sittella Sw. 
lliLKuni Cuv. 


Fbilednn Cuv. 
Mrllinhaga txwin. 
Ptllona Sw. 
•PtilononuB Sw. 
Dromieeiua Vit\l. 
Meuura iMth. 
Megapod ius Tem. 
Chiotiia Funl. 

Ccnui|mis IMth. 


The following genera and sub-genera of birds occur also in India or Africa, or in botli:— 


Mero|» £.in. 
t'lirliira Sin. 
t.nllnrii I'uv. 
Halcyon Sw. 
Ocyptcrua Cuv. 


Ednliua Cuv. 
Cehlnpyrui Cuv. 
Pitta Vuil. 
Oriolus Lin. 
Gryllivora Sio. 


•Camnicnla Sw. 
Estreliu Sw. 
Amadma Sw. 
Glaucnpis I'rrrti. 
Ptilinopus Su>. 


Myctrria ? Lin. 
Porphyrin Brin. 
Iturrliiiiu* III. 
AntruodyteB } Font. 
Piucton Lin. 


Nkw Holland. —The zoological features already sketched of the Australasian range apply 
with particular force to New Holland, as being the chief metropolis of this zoological pro¬ 
vince. It is, therefore, only necessary, in this place, to enumerate a few of the most remark¬ 
able animals yet discovered on this insulated continent 

Of the Marsupial or Pouched Quadrupeds, the Great Kangaroo ( Ultimatums giganteus 
Ill.) is the moot, conspicuous. Although a native of regions so distant, it is now become u 
common animal in the menageries. The remarkable shortness of the anterior feet shows 
that they cannot properly be used for walking; an imbecility of structure, however, amply 
compensated by the great development of the hinder feet: the former arc used when the 
nnimul is browsing, but when it wishes to proceed with the least activity, and especially to 
run, the strength of its hind feet and enormous tail gives it the power to take surprising 
leaps, and thus easily to escape its enemies. The Kangaroos live in small troops, headed hy 
the old males. No less than eight species of this genus have been discovered in New Hol¬ 
land ; that named II. elegans is the only one with a variegated fur, the baek being marked 
witli transverse strijms. 

The Hair-tails ( Dasyurus Til.) are a peculiar race of quadrupeds, allied both in habits and 
appearance to the polecat and marten: they may, in reference to their food, be ranked as 
beasts of prey, since they sleep during the day, and only steal forth in the night, searching 
for smaller animals and the bodies of dead seals. They receive their name from their long 
bushy tail, not unlike that of a fox. The Tapu-tafa (Dasyurus tafa ) (fig. 894.) is an elegant 
example of this tribe. 



Topu-lnfa. OmilhurhyniiliiiH. 


TheDuckbills ( Ornithorhynchus ) (Jig. 895.) long excited the scepticism and the astonish¬ 
ment of naturalists; who beheld in these creatures the perfect bill of a duck, engrafted, as 
£ w " e > 011 tllu b°dy of a mole-like quadruped. It was first made known to the world by 
Dr. Shaw, who clearly demonstrated it was no fictitious deception. The whole animal has 
some resemblance, in miniature, to an otter, but is only thirteen inches long. It swims well 
and, indeed, seldom quits the water, since the extreme shortness of its limbs renders it only 
able to crawl on land. These animals, of which there appear to be two species (distinguished 
only by colour), are principally found near Port Jackson. The foot of the male is armed with 
a spur, through which passes a poisonous liquor, rendering the animal dangerous. It lias 
lately been clearly proved that these duck-moles not only lay egge, but suckle their younir 
The most common Birds belong to the Melliphagous or Honey-sucking family (Mtlli- 
phagidteS w.), all of which have the tongue terminated by a brush-like bundle of very 
slender filaments, with which they either suck or lick the nectar of flowers; the little * 
scarlet Honey-sucker, however, is the only species ornamented by any gaiety of plumage 
Many of the Warblers, on the other hand, are uncommonly beautiful; one, called the Superb 
(Malurus superbus) (Jig. 896.), has the back of the head and the throat velvet black, divided 
by bands of the richest blue: it is constantly in motion, carries its tail nearly erect, and sings 
a short little song as it perches. The Emu bird is still smaller, being scarcely bigger than 
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the wren, and having a long tail, quite transparent, consisting of one bifurcated feather, like 
those of the Etnti, whence its name. But the two most magnificent birds are undoubtedly 
the ltifle-bird and the King Oriole. 

The Rifle-bird (Ptiloris paradiseu s Sw.) is nearly the size of a jay, but its bill is long 
and sickle-shaped. Like tne uniform of rifle troops, it seems, at a distance, entirely of a 
black green; but, on closer inspection, its rich and magnificent tints astonish the spectator. 
The King Oriole (Scriculus chrysocephalus Sw.) (Jiff. 897.) is of two colours only, golden 
yellow, and the deepest black, the feathers of the head resembling the softest velvet; so that 
nothing can exceed the richness of its appearance. 

The Spotted Grosbeak (Amadina Lathami Sw.) (Jig . 898.) is a most elegant bird, not 


897 898 



Superb Warbler. 


King Oriule. 


Spotted Groaboak. 
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larger than the greenfinch, and might easily be domesticated: it is light slate colour above, 
with the bill and rump deep crimson, the throat has a black collar, and the sides have snow- 
white spots on a black ground. 

The Crested Bronze-winged Pigeon (fig. 899.) is, perhaps, the rarest bird of New Hol¬ 
land : only one specimen is known in 
Europe, now preserved in the museum 
of the 1 .inntean Society. 

Many of the shells arc beautiful, and 
bear a high price among collectors. The 
Snow-spot volute, (Cymbiola nivom Sw.) 

(Jiff. 900.), sells fi»r three or four pounds; 
tiie Cymbiola magnifica Sw., the largest 
of the genus, when darkly coloured, is 

worth nearly as much. The Lincatcd Volute (Scaphella undu- 
lata Sw.) is common in some localities, while the PnasianeliiB, or 
Beauty snails, are particularly elegant 

The only native domestic animal is the Dingo, or New Holland 
Dog (Jiff. 901.): it seems to partake of the singular contradictory 
nature of Australian animals, by never (as it is asserted) being 
known to bark. Tt is active, fierce, and voracious, runs with the tail carried horizontally, 
the head elevated, and the ears erect. One that was brought alive to England leaped on 
the back of an ass, and would have destroyed it. All the domestic breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and horses have been long introduced, and have rapidly multiplied. 


flnow-npot Volute. 


ftronze winged Pigeon. 



New nollnnd Dog. Dog-faced Opomm. 


Van Diemen's Land .—The Zoology bears a general resemblance to that of New Hol¬ 
land, yet presents us with a few animals peculiar to this southern latitude. The chief quad¬ 
rupeds of this description are the Dog-faced Opossum, the Ursine Dasyurus, the Brush¬ 
tailed Danyurus, and the Dwarf Dasyurus. There are also two species of Balentia or Pita 
langus. 
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Th. OpoMum EfctJSi 

and soft, yellowish brown, the sides of the body being 
marked by broad transverse stripes, which do not, how¬ 
ever, extend to the belly; the tail is compressed, which 
suggests the supposition that it is used in swimming, par¬ 
ticularly as this animal inhabits the rocks on the Bea shore, 

and is known to feed upon fish. , 

Manv of the ground parrots of Van Diemen s Ijind do 
not occur in New Holland. The Black-spotted (Pezapo- 
run formas us Ill.) (Jg. 903.) is the most singular, since it 
is never seen to perch upon a tree. The Blue-fronted 
Parrakeet (Nanodcs venustus) (bw. Zool. Must. 2.) is 
also a rare and elegant species; while the Bronze-winged Pigeons of two sorts, are very 

the animals tat knnwn n. Urn anUlnm of Nn„ Holtol has 
been given by Judge Field, in his valuable Geographical Memoirs on New South Wne*. 
London, 1825. It will answer the double purpose of informing both the scientific and the 
general reader:— 



Ground Parrot 


Quadrupeds. 

Forad Kangaroo. Hilfnntimu giganfriu. III. 
Brush Kangaroo. Halmnturus prurillatus. 

Firing Opnaum. Pdaunis-? Shaw. 

Water or Duet Mole. Ornithoryucbus fuscus. 

Birds. 

Jahiru. Myderia australis. 

Emu, or Cassowary. Rhea Nova- Hollandiae. 
Emu Bird, or Catchfly. Malunw nialachu- 
ms Vigil. 

Native Companion. Arica Antiguue* 

BJact Swan. Cygmis atratus. 


Gowr of New Hoi la ml. Anas swnlpalmata. 
Itirn-nnt, nr Bird of Fantdise. Mcnum su> 
jnrtha. 

Swauiji Pheasant. Ccntropus —-? 

Siiur-wingixi Plover, t'liaradrius .— ? 

Regent JI.rl, or King's Oriole. Senculus chry 

■»ct*|>halu8 NUKttnf. 

Rifle flint. Ptilorii paradisrus Swains. 
Butcher nird. Vanga destructor Tern. 

White Ilawk. Accipiter Novae llullandi* 
Tnn. 

Satin Bird. Ptilinnrliynchus Maclrayii. 
Superh Warbler. Malurus bujhtLus f'ieil. 


Tauglung Jackass. Dacclo gigantea I*ach. 
Grrcn PigO>n. Ptilonoptw inngnificiM Su\ 
Wonga-wonga. Oluuilm pirata Isith. 

Green Ilnve. Ptiloii'ijins |»urp»uratus Sw. 
King Parrot. Pla»vrerru» scapularis //. if V. 
Blue Mountain Parrot. Plalycurcus hrinato- 

jm //. if v. 

Ruse Hill, or Nonjvtreil Parrot, riatycercus 
I exiniius H. 4* V • 

Maoiunrie Island Parrot. Plalycerfus pacifi- 
rus H. if I'. 

j Ixiry Parrot. Platyecrcn* Petuiitnlii H. if I. 

1 Ground Parrot. Peroiurus foruu»ua III. 


Sect. III.— Historical Geography. 

The name of Australasia, in the early records of navigation and geography, bears a vague 
and almost fabulous sense. It was imagined that the great mass of solid land known to 
exist on the northern side of the equator, must be balanced by a nearly equal extent in the 
southern hemisphere. To discover this mighty Terra Australis Incognita was the great 
object of ambition to navigators through the Pacific; and hope painted it equally tilled, as 
the New World in the West find been found, with the objects which could gratify the desire 
of wealth and luxury. Indeed, it is little more than half a century since Mr. Dalrymple, 
one of the greatest names in geography, pronounced the existence and wealth of this south¬ 
ern continent to be a point not admitting of the smallest doubt The second voyage of Cook, 
however, set this question at rest; for, though it has recently been proved that antarctic, 
lands of some extent had escaped his notice, yet his route went across all the tracks in 
which such a great and fertile continent as modern fancy had supposed, could possibly have 
existed. From this period, the titles of Australasia and Terra Australis settled down upon 
New Holland and the other great islands by which it is surrounded. 

The Portuguese first, and afterwards the Dutch, were too active navigators to allow a 
tract of coast so closely contiguous to the rich and enrly settlements of Java and the Mo¬ 
luccas long to escape their research. In the King’s library in the British Museum there is 
a chart by a French hand, dated 1542, in which is delineated to the south of Borneo nnd tho 
Eastern Archipelagoes, a very large island, called “Great Java;” on the east side of which, 
immediately beyond the lat. of 30°, appears “ Conte des Herbaiges,” a singular coincidence 
with Botany Bay. This can scarcely lie more than casual; but that the delineation in that, 
chart of the north-western coast was fbuudcd on some actual surveys can scarcely, we think, 
be doubted. No memorial, however, of the early voyages, in the course of which these 
lands were laid down, can now be discovered. 

It was by Spanish navigators that the first distinctly recorded expedition was made, from 
an opposite quarter, nnd to an opposite extremity of the great Australasian group. In 1507, 
Don Alvaro de Mendana was sent by the Viceroy of Peru, with a squadron from Callao. 
After measuring the breadth of the Pacific, he fell in, near the eastern extremity of Now 
Guinea, with a group of thirty-three islands, to which he gave the name of Solomon. It 
would be a singular instance of the chimeras which obtained credit in that age, if Mendana 
really hoped, as it is said he did, by giving this name to the islands, to persuudo the world 
that they were the Ophir, whence Solomon drew the treasures with which he adorned the 
temple of Jerusalem. There is nothing in the description of them to justify so wild an 
hypothesis. The natives of one of the largest (Santa Ysabel) were of a very dark com¬ 
plexion, with curly hair, wearing scurcely any clothes, feeding on cocoa-nuts and roots, and, 
it is supposed, on human flesh. Such repasts seem too well indicated by the horrid present 
made by the chief to Mendana, of “a quarter of a boy with the hand and arm.” At San 
Cristoval, the natives mustered in a large body, armed with spears, clubs, and arrows, to 
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give battle to the Spaniards; but a short discharge of musketry was sufficient to disperse 
them. Mendana was sent on a second expedition to examine these islands more carefully; 
but such was then the imperfection of maritime observation, that he sailed for a considerable 
time about that quarter, without being able again to light on them; so that it was taunt¬ 
ingly observed, that “ what Mendana discovered in his first voyage, he lost in his second.” 
He landed, however, at Santa Cruz, which is not very remote from them, though it appears 
more properly to form part of the New Hebrides. It is somewhat remarkable, that though 
these islands have been touched at by Bougainville, by Shortland (who gave them tho name 
of New Georgia), and by other navigators, they have never been surveyed with care, nor 
has any important addition been made to our knowledge respecting them since the time of 
Mendana. 

In the footsteps of Mendana followed Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, whose name is great 
in the history of early naval discovery. On the 21st of December, 1605, he set out with a 
squadron from Lima in search of the great Austral continent. Quiros held a course consi¬ 
derably to the south of the equator, and for a long time discovered only small detached isl¬ 
ands. At length, in April, 1606, he came to tho islands called the New Hebrides, one of 
which is of such extent as to suggest the idea of a continent. Here he found a bay large 
enough to hold a thousand ships. With that familiar use of sacred names in which the 
superstitious devotion of the Spaniards delighted, they called the country Australia del 
Espiritu Santo, two fine rivers the Jordan and t)ie Salvador, and the Port Vera Cruz. The 
banks of these streams were delightful, being clad with a charming verdure, and every¬ 
where enamelled with flowers. The bay was so well sheltered, that in all winds it con¬ 
tinued smooth and calm. The land was covered with trees quite up to the mountains, which, 
like the plains, were always green, being separated from each other by valleys, watered by 
fine rivers. In a word, there was no country in America, and very few in Europe, equal to 
this. The Spaniards made some attempts to conciliate the inhabitants; but their conduct, 
being imbued with that tyrannical spirit which has always distinguished the transmarine 
proceedings of European nations soon excited a violent hostility, and they were obliged to 
make off without holding any other communication than that ol‘ a few smart skirmishes. 
They de|«nrted, therefore, with the empty ceremony of taking possession of it in the name 
of Philip TIL, and founding a city, which they called the New Jerusalem. Luis Vaes de 
Torres, at the same time, second in command to Quiros, pushed his discovery to the strait 
which separates New Holland from New Guinea, and saw both those large continents, but 
without well knowing what they were. Torres’s Strait even dropped into oblivion, and was 
not rediscovered till 1770. Quiros published a splendid and highly-coloured description of 
the territory thus discovered by him, and addressed to the Spanish court no fewer than fifty 
memorials, urging them to send out a colony: but that cabinet made no further exertions. 

The Dutch now took up the undertaking from the opposite quarter of Java and the Mo¬ 
luccas. The latter islands almost touched those of New Guinea; and it was natural that 
expeditions should be sent from them to explore the coast of that very great island. In 
1605, the yacht Duyfhcn, employed on this mission, and taking on her return a southerly 
course, touched at that part of New Holland which is now called Cape York, but without 
knowing what she had discovered. This happened a few months before Torres saw the 
very same part of New Holland in the discovery of his strait; so that the commander of the 
Duyfhen was the first European that viewed any portion of that continent. In the course 
of thirty years, fresh expeditions, intending and believing themselves to be discovering New 
Guinea, sailed, in fact, along a grout part of the ojqxjsite, and even to the western coast of 
New Holland. In Tasman’s instructions it is already characterised by tho name of the 
“Great unknown South land,”and it is stated, that in the years 1616 to 1622, a range of its 
western coast, from 35° to 22° S. lat., was discovered by the ship Endragt, under the com¬ 
mand of Dirk Ilartog. The name of that commander was, in fact, given to an island and 
large bay, called afterwards Shark’s Bay by Dumpier; and both by him in 1697, and after¬ 
wards in 1801, by Baudin, a fin plate was found here, bearing the name of the ship Endragt. 
In 1627, a vessel called the Goedo Zeepaard, pushed its eareer farther, anti turning tho 
south-western point of Cape Leeuwin, explored a considerable extent of the southern coast, 
to which was given the name of Nnyt’s Land. Abel Jancz Tasman, however, took a wider 
range, which rendered him foremost in the career of Australasian discovery. On the 14th 
of August, 1642, he sailed from Batavia with two ships, the llecmskerk and the Zeehaan. 
He appears first to have sailed southward through a wide range of open sea, till he passed 
the latitude of 40°. He then steered east, still in the same latitude, which kept him at a 
distance from the const of New Holland, but brought him upon that of the southern append¬ 
age to it, now bo well known by the name, which Tasman gave to it, of Van Diemen’s Land, 
in honour of the then governor-general of Batavia. Tasman, on this coast, saw neither man 
nor beast; yet he observed srnoke in several quarters, and fancied he heard in one place a 
sound of people, and in another a noise like that of a trumpet; also footsteps resembling 
those of a tiger or some other wild beast. lie observed too very lofty trees, with Bteps cut 
m them with a flint, five feet distant from each other, which gave the idea of a giga’htie 
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race, by whom such steps could be cornmodiously used. Tasman now continued his course 
eastward, till he came to the coast which he called New Zealand. He soon saw enough of 
the inhabitants, who were not long in displaying that ferocity, of which they have since 
given so many proofs. Having surprised a boat, they killed three of his men, and obliged 
lour others to swim for their lives. Tasman does not seem to suspect the dreadful ulterior 
tiite which probably awaited the victims, lie gave, however, to this inlet, the name of the 
Bay of Murderers; and with sonic difficulty cleared the inhospitable coast to which it be¬ 
longed. His course then led him to the Friendly Islands, whence, after beating a consider¬ 
able time through little known and dangerous seas, he reached Batavia by the northern coast 
of New Guinea. Although the Dutch thus showed considerable interest in the exploration 
of these extensive coasts, there is no record of any intention or attempt to form a settlement 
upon them. According to one of their navigators, there were everywhere found “ shallow 
water and barren coasts, islands altogether thinly peopled by divers cruel, poor, and brutal 
nations.” 

English navigators were now found taking the lead. Dampicr, first in the character of 
a buccaneer, and afterwards in a regular and official career of discovery, observed with char¬ 
acteristic accuracy the north-western coast of New Holland. But it was Cook, whose 
career enabled him to put together into one regular and consistent system the scattered 
notices of former navigators. He made a complete survey of the eastern coast of New 
Holland, which till then had scarcely been at all visited, and ascertained the almost forgotten 
fact of the complete separation of that continent from New Guinea. He examined, also, 
Van Diemen’s I .and, though not with minute attention, and without being aware of the 
strait which separates it from New Holland, and gives to it an insular character. Cook, also, 
circumnavigated New Zealand, traced its separation, by the strait which bears his name, 
into two great islands, and ascertained, by some agreeable and some bitter experience, the 
striking contrasts iu the character of that remarkable people. 

The British government, in consequence of the discoveries of Cook, and the complete 
knowledge now obtained of the coast of New Holland, suggested plans, which gave a new 
character and interest to the Australian world. Although the territory was extensive and 
the soil fertile, it yielded none of those rare and brilliant products, either vegetable or mineral, 
which had hitherto tempted to the formation of colonies. But another motive, suggested by 
the philanthropic temper of the age, proved sufficient to impel to such an undertaking. The 
vast growth of the wealth and population of Great Britain was accompanied, unhappily, with 
increased temptations to crime. The many unfortunate persons, thus made amenable to the 
laws for oiTences not of the deepest dye, when continued in prisons, suffered in health and 
morals, and came out commonly more corrupted than they entered. The transporting them 
to the opposite extremity of the globe was a punishment less cruel and debasing, and ofl'ered 
a much better chance of amended habits. It afforded, also, the distant prospect, of covering 
these almost boundless deserts with the arts, industry, and civilization of Europe. Such 
were the motives which induced government, in 17H8, to establish the colony of Botany Bay. 
The settlement has ever since gone on increasing, and, notwithstanding some drawbacks, 
arising from the peculiar materials of which it is composed, it has, in a very tolerable manner, 
answered its purposes. The original source of supply has, no doubt, been powerfully rein¬ 
forced and purified by that spirit of emigration which has recently become so strong, and 
which promises to realise, earlier and better than was ever expected, the hope of filling 
these vast regions with a civilized population. The progress of settlement, however, con¬ 
tinually narrowed the space in which room could be provided for the numerous voluntary 
and involuntary emigrants. Tt became the first object of the settlers to discover such a space 
in the interior, across the hitherto impassable range of the Blue Mountains. This was done 
in 1813, by Messrs. Blaxiand, Wentworth, and Ijiwson. Governor Macquarie afterwards 
despatched Mr. Evans, the deputy land-Burveyor, by all possible means to find out or make 
a path down these mountains, to the fine country which these gentlemen had first seen beyond 
them. For twenty-six miles Mr. Evans passed over a succession of steep, rugged mountains, 
which seemed repeatedly, at first sight, to deny all passage. At length he reached the highest 
point, a lofty tuble plain, afterwards called the King’s Table-Land, whence stretched a pros¬ 
pect of prodigious extent. On the opposite side appeared a very abrupt descent into a deep 
and romantic glen, beyond which rose another lofty chain of hills. After making his way 
for seventeen miles along the ridge, he came to a most tremendous precipice, above 600 feut 
high, called Mount York, down which, with great labour, a road was afterwards constructed, 
called Cox’s Pass. His toils were now rewarded. He came to fine pastoral plains, well 
watered by two rivers, the Campbell and Fish, uniting into the Macquarie. As soon as this 
intelligence had been conveyed to Sydney, and the route reported practicable, in 1815, 
Governor Macquarie in person crossed the mountains, and examined this new accession to 
the colony. He founded a township there, to which lie gave the name of Bathurst; and 
this rich and improvable district is now occupied by a thriving population. 

Another expedition, under Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general, was, in 1817. undertaken to 
discover the course of the waters which flowed westward from the Blue Mountains, and to 
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explore the regions through which they rolled. Mr. Oxley first followed the course of the 
river Lachlan, which was found proceeding directly westward; but nothing appeared along 
its banks which could afford the promise of a flourishing settlement. The hills were rugged 
and steep, the plains either sandy, or marshy and inundated, and the river finally dwindled 
into a narrow channel running through a morass. As Mr. Oxley was returning by another 
route, he cainc upon the Macquarie, a broad and considerable stream, flowing in a north-west 
direction. lie returned at this time to Bathurst, but next year set out on a fresh expedition, 
to find, if possible, the termination of this important river. He traced it to the north-west 
through a series of rich flats and extensive level plains, till, unfortunately, it too began to 
spread into marshes; and, ut length, appeared to terminate in a vast watery plain covered 
with reeds, through which it flowed with a channel only five feet deep, lie now determined 
to return, not by re-ascending the river by the same track, but by striking to tin; east, across 
a mountain range, which led more directly to the sea. On this track many interesting dis¬ 
coveries were made. The party passed over high mountain ridges, whence they descried 
to the southward several vast plains covered with the richest herbage. They observed a 
succession of rivers flowing to the northward, and, at length, came to a considerable one, 
directing its course to the eastern coast. To this they gave the name of Hastings; and a 
good harbour, found at its mouth, has, under the name of Port Macquarie, become the seat 
of a settlement, which promises to flourish. On the whole, this expedition, notwithstanding 
the disappointments which attended it, enlarged greatly the known extent of lands in the 
interior lit lor cultivation and settlement. It is only to be wondered that, with officers so 
enterprising, the career of discovery should have been suspended by government after pene¬ 
trating only to about a tenth part of the breadth of the continent, and that no further efforts 
should have! since been made, except by private individuals, to enquire into the secrets of 
the great Austral wilderness, until the year 1827. A well-appointed expedition was then 
placed by the colonial government under the direction of Mr. Allan Cunningham, the King’s 
botanist, who had already traced a route from Bathurst to Liverpool Plains, a fine country 
discovered by Mr. Oxley in his second expedition, and who now effected a journey from 
Hunter’s River to the River Brisbane, on the banks of the latter of which a penal settlement 
had already been established for several years; and near to which, with a pass to them 
ihrough the dividing range of mountains 4000 feet high, he discovered some very spacious 
pastoral downs, ready lor the colonist, whenever the government should bn pleased to eon- 
vert the penal settlement into a free one, as they had successively done Hunter’s River and 
Port. Macquarie. 

In the year 1828, an expedition was despatched, under the direction of Cnptain Sturt, an 
officer of Ilia Majesty’s 539th regiment, to Mount Harris, a detached hill upon the Macquarie 
River, where Mr. Oxley had left his boats upon proceeding easterly towards the coast. Upon 
reaching that remarkable eminence, on the 2(Hli of December, Cuptain Sturt ascended the 
summit to survey the country below. But how much had evaporation in three years changed 
the face of those regions! The plains which Mr. Oxley had left entirely under water in 
1818, now presented an expanse of dried-up surface, which to all appearance extended 
northerly, without the slightest semblance of rising ground, to a distant “clear unbroken 
horizon.” Encouraged by these appearances, the expedition traced the Macquarie through 
its last stage to the woodlands below Mount Harris, where its channel ceased “ to exist in 
any shape as a river.” In exploring the country beyond this point, the party traversed the 
bed of that extensive morass, into which the late surveyor-general had, ten years previously, 
descended in his boat: this they now found “a large and blasted plain, on which the sun’s 
rays fell with intense heatthe ground itself, parched to an extreme, exhibiting in many 
places deep and dangerous clefts, which clearly demonstrated the long existence of those 
droughts, to which every known part of New South Wales was at that period exposed. On 
these inhospitable levels. Captain Sturt passed a week; and in that period he skirted three 
distinct patches of marsh, iu which were found broken channels of the river, forming so 
many stagnant lagoons or canals, surrounded by reeds. In whatever direction they advanced 
to satisfy themselves as to the fete of the Macquarie, whether on the plains or wooded 
grounds, reeds of gigantic stature (the clearest indication of what such u country is in a 
regularly wet season) encompassed them, and greatly obstructed their progress. Captain 
Sturt now directed his expedition to the north-west, with a view to farther discoveries, aware, 
as he was, from the observations he had previously made during his own short excursion, that, 
a clear open country was before him in that direction. In continuing their journey westerly 
over this level country, its total want of water, excepting in creeks where the supply was 
both bad and uncertain, became a source of considerable annoyance to the party; who ulti¬ 
mately were obliged to follow one of the water-courses, which, being traced to the north-west, 
brought them (on the 2d of February) to the loft bank of a large river; the appearance of 
which “ raised their most sanguine expectations.” To the utter disappointment of the tra¬ 
vellers, however, its waters were found perfectly salt; and this circumstance was the more 
severely felt, as the horses of the expedition had travelled long in an excessively heated 
atmosphere, and had been without water a considerable time. After making some arrange- 
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inent in favour of his exhausted animals, Captain Sturt proceeded to explore this river, to 
which he gave the name of Darling. They followed it in the direction of its course (south¬ 
westerly), about forty miles, and throughout found its waters not only not drinkable, but 
rather becoming, as they advanced, more considerably impregnated with salt. In one part 
they observed “ brine-springs,” and the banks throughout were incrusted with “salt,” or, 
probably, with aluminous particles. The breadth of the river was estimated at sixty yards, 
and its banks from thirty to forty feet high. At length the want of “drinkable water” along 
its bonk, and the appearance of a loose red sandy soil, at the point to which the patience and 
perseverance of the travellers had induced them to trace the river, at once destroying all 
hope of meeting with the most scanty supply in the back country, obliged them to give up 
its further examination. The extreme point to which the Darling was traced, and from 
which it continued its course through a level country to the south-west, Captain Sturt marks 
on his map, in lat. 30° 16' S.- and long. 144° 50' E. 

The Darling may be justly considered the largest river which has been discovered in New 
South Wales, since it is formed by a junction of all the streams which were discovered by 
Mr. Oxley, in 1818 (and these wpre five in number, each of considerable magnitude), as 
well as of those met by Mr. Cunningham in his journey of 1827; and thus it constitutes 
the great drain of a tract of mountainous country lying between the parallels of 27° and 
33J°. But what ultimately becomes of this river, beyond the spot where Captain Sturt 
an4 his comrade left it flowing through a desert country to the south-west, remains wholly 
unknown. 

To the same indefatigable officer was intrusted, at the close of 1829, the direction of a 
second expedition, destined to trace the course of the Morrurnbidgce, another western stream, 
rising in a range of mountains situated to the southward of the parallel of 35°, and under 
the meridian of 149°, at a distance of about eighty miles inland from the eastern coast 
line, and within what is now denominated the county of Murray. Of the character of 
this river it may be here briefly remarked, that its bed forms a succession of planes, of 
which some are of great inclination; along these its waters flow with considerable velocity 
in nearly a west direction. After receiving the Yass River and some other minor streams, 
all which fall into it at an early stage of its progress, namely, in long. 148.1°, the Mor- 
rumbidgee pursues a long and tortuous course for upwards of 300 statute miles, without 
deriving the slightest increase from the country it waters: and thus in this respect it resem¬ 
bles the Ijachlan, which maintains a parallel course through the low interior to the north¬ 
ward. Thus far the river had been followed down some years ago, by stock-keepers in pursuit 
of strayed cattle, who also ascertained, in their long rides along its bunks, the extent to 
which the country westerly, from its elevation aliovo inundation, might be safely occupied 
by grazing stations. The direction which this river was also, at that period, known to take 
towards the marshes of the Lachlan, led to the conclusion, that both streams were united in 
those morasses; ami on so low a level (as was ascertained by Mr. Oxley in 1817) as to 
favour the opinion that their confluent waters wore rather dissipated over an extensively 
flat surface, than carried on in one body to the ocean, distant at least 300 miles. And this 
opinion, gratuitous as it was, would nevertheless have proved to have been correct, had the 
Morrumbidgee not pursued its course so far to the westward as to reach the channel of 
a much larger river; since, as will presently be seen, it has neither magnitude nor velocity 
sufficient to force its way 260 miles to the sea-coast; but which the principal stream, by its 
volume and strength, has the power to effect. 

The second expedition conducted by Captain Sturt proceeded from Sydney to explore the 
Morrumbidgee, in December, 1829. Tracing it dqwn on its right bank, until he had passed 
every rapid or fall that might impede its navigation, he established a depot., launched a 
boat, which he had conveyed over-land from Sydney, and having, by dint of great exertion, 
built another on the spot, he lost no time in commencing his examination of the river to the 
westward. On the 7th of January, the expedition moved forward down the river, and on 
the fourth day, when they had passed extensive alluvial flats, on which were patches of 
reeds, the navigation became much interrupted by “iiillen timber,” and as the current 
was frequently very rapid, particularly in those parts of the river where its channel had 
become contracted, the boats were frequently in great danger from sunken trees. After 
advancing on their voyage about ninety miles to the westward, through a country of level, 
monotonous aspect, the party were relieved from the state of anxiety, which a week’s most 
difficult and dangerous navigation had caused, by their arrival (to use Captain Sturt’s words) 
at “ the termination of the Morrumbidgeefor its channel, much narrowed and partially 
choked by drift-wood, delivered its waters “into a broad and noble river,” the current, of 
which was setting to the westwar 1 at the rate of two miles anil a half per hour, witli a 
medium width from bank to bank of from 3(K) to 400 feet This new river, which whs 
called the Murray, and into which the diminished waters of the Morrumbidgee fall, is 
evidently formed by a junction of the Hume and Ovens; which streams, taking their rise in 
the great Warragong Chain, were first made known to us by the travellers Messrs. I lovell 
and llume, who crossed them, 250 miles nearer their sources, in their excursion to Fort 
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Philip in 1824. Pursuing the course of the Murray, on the 14th of January, the voyagers 
made rapid progress to the W.N.W., noticing, as they pussed on, a low, unbroken, and 
uninteresting country, of equal sameness of features and vegetation to that observed while 
descending the intricate Morrumbidgec on quitting their dejidt. After nine days’ voyage 
down the Murray, in which period they proceeded about 100 miles westward, without ob¬ 
serving the slightest improvement of the country, or the least rise in its surface, the expedi¬ 
tion pussed the mouth of a stream flowing from the north by east, with a strong current, and 
in point of magnitude but little inferior to the Murray itself. Ascending it. Captain Sturt 
found it preserving a breadth of 100 yards; and its banks, on which were many natives, 
were overhung with trees of finer and larger growth than those on the Murray. Its waters 
were, moreover, ascertained to be two fathoms in depth, of turbid appearance, but perfectly 
sweet to the taste. The confluence of these two rivers takes place, as appears by Captain 
Sturt’s reckoning, in exactly long. 141° E„ and immediately to the south of the parallel of 
34°. It was at this stage of the expedition that the face of the country began to assume 
(comparatively speaking) an interesting appearance; and the first rise of ground which had 
been seen in the advance of the party to the westward in a direct line of more than 200 
miles, was observed at a moderate distance from the river to the north-west. Previous to 
his reaching the point of confluence of tho two rivers, Captain Sturt, it would appear, had 
entertained a doubt as to the decline of the vust plain through which the Murray flows, as 
well as of the probable fall of the waters of the interior to the north of it; but on observing 
a new stream flowing into the Murray, the circumstance of the meridian in which he had 
struck it, and the direction from which it came, combined to satisfy him that it could be no 
other than the Darling. However, the identity of this tributary to the Murray with the 
Darling remains still to be ascertained. 

There is an intermediate tract of unknown country, exceeding in extent 400 miles, be¬ 
tween the southernmost point of Captain Sturt’s examination of the Darling River, and the 
junction of the stream discovered in the progress of this second expedition flowing from the 
northward to the Murray; and as these exhibit no one character common to both, we cannot, 
m the present state of our information, arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, that the tributary 
to the last-mentioned river, and that great drain of the country to the north of the parallel 
of 34°, the Darling, are one and the same stream. The river flowing into the Murray is 
said to be sweet to the taste; the Darling, on the other hand, is described as strongly im¬ 
pregnated with salt. 

To follow the expedition down the Murray;—that river, after it receives the supposed 
Darling, continues its course upwards of a degree farther to the westward, and in that space 
receives a second stream, which falls in on its left bank from the south-east. This tributary 
stream, which is described as a river of considerable importance, and was named the Linrlc- 
suy, is most probably the Goulburn of Novell and Hume, whose journey over-land to the 
south coast, in 1824, we have already adverted to, and who, in fording their river at a part 
where its channel presented a breadth of eighty yards, left it winding its course to the north¬ 
west. From this point, the banks of the Murray assumed a new appearance, and along the 
northern extended a range of cliffs, which appeared to the party, as they passed beneath 
them, to be of partial volcanic origin. The navigation at length became rather intricate, for 
those cliffs being immediately succeeded by others of limestone on each bank, the river was 
found to force its way through a gien of that rock, in its passage frequently striking the base 
of precipices of the same formation, which rose to a perpendicular elevation of 200 feet, 
and in whieh coral and fossil remains were remarked to be plentifully embedded. At this 
stage of their passage, those long ranges of forest hills, which extend along the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of St. Vincent, became discernible, indicating to the exploring party their 
approach to the coast. On the 3d of February, the river having reached the meridian of 
130*°, the disposition of the bounding clifls gave its course a decided bend to tho southward, 
through a continuation of the glen, which at length opened into a valley. Here the river 
was observed to have lost the sandy bottom which it had exhibited throughout its long 
course from the eastward; for, its bed having now dipped to almost the level of the sea, its 
waters had become deep, still, and turbid. On the Bth of February (the thirty-second day 
of the voyage from the depdt) the hills wore a bleak appearance, and the few trees, which 
had at one period fringed their ridges, were lor the most part broken off, as if by the pre¬ 
vailing winds. At noon, upon entering the river’s last reach, they could discern no laud at 
its extremity; some low hills continued, however, along itB left bank, while its right was 
hid by high reeds. Immediately afterwards, these enterprising voyagers entered an exten¬ 
sive lake, the expanse of which stretched away far to the south-west, in which direction the 
•me of water met the horizon. This lake, which received tho name of Alexandrina, was 
estimated at from fifty to sixty miles in length, and from thirty to forty in breadth. A large 
bight was observed in it to the south-east, and an extensive bay at the opposite point; still, 
notwithstanding these dimensions, this very considerable sheet of water appears to be but a 
mere shoal, since Captain Sturt states its medium depth at only four fcet! Upon this vast 
but shallow lake, he pursued his voyage to the .southward, remarking that its waters, whieh 
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at seven miles from the point of discharge of the Murray into it were brackish, became 
at twenty-one miles across perfectly salt, and there the force of the tide was perceived. 
As the party approached the southern shore, the navigation of the boats wus interrupted 
by mud flats, and soon their farther progress was effectually stopped by banks of sand. 
Captain Sturt, therefore, landed, and, walking over some sandy hummocks, beyond which 
he had, from his morning’s position, seen the sea, almost immediately came upon the coast 
at Encounter Bay. 

We gather, as the results of this second tour of discovery of Captain Sturt, the termi¬ 
nation of the Morrumbidgce, as well as of the several streams which were crossed by 
Messrs, llovell and Hume, in 1824, and the waters of the Lachlan of Oxley, in 1817, all 
which unite; as also the nature of the unbroken, uninteresting country, lying to the west¬ 
ward of the marshes of the latter. In effecting this service, Captain Sturt has added largely 
to the geographical knowledge which we previously possessed; since the facts ascertained 
by him during the progress of his expedition have enabled him to till up no inconsiderable 
blank on the map of that part of New South Wales lying to the west and south-west of Port 
Jackson. 

We have now given the sum of our geographical knowledge of New South Wales, up to 
the present period; and dividing the map of that vast country into seven equal parts, one 
division will fully include the tracks of all the journeys which have been undertaken since 
* 1817, with a view to discovery, by Oxley, Sturt, Hovell and Hume, Cunningham, and others; 
whilst the remaining six portions, which comprehend a great expanse of territory beyond 
the tropic, and the whole of the equinoctial part of the continent, continue, at this day, 
entirely unknown. The want of navigable rivers in this Great South Land must necessa¬ 
rily impede the progress of inland discovery. 

The exploration of the vast shores of the Australian continent was meantime carried on 
with activity. Captain Flinders and Mr. Buss, a naval surgeon, sailed from Port Jackson, in 
1798, and ascertained the complete separation of Van Diemen’s Land from New Holland, 
by the strait bearing the name of the luttcr gentleman. The French admiral D’Entrecas¬ 
teaux, on the south-eastern coast of Van Diemen’s Laud, discovered, in 1792, that magnm- 
cent channel which bears his name, and which forms a series of the finest harbours in the 
world. Captain Flinders, in 1801, was employed by the British government to make a 
thorough survey of the coast of New Holland, which he completed with regard to the south¬ 
east and north-east; but the loss of his vessel prevented him from extending it to the west 
and north-west coasts. These were surveyed, about the same time, by the French expe¬ 
dition under Captain Bttudin, but jiot in a very complete or careful manner. The British 
government, therefore, in the course of the last lew years, employed Captain King to go 
again over the ground, and examine strictly all the points yet left in uncertainty, and par¬ 
ticularly whether some river, proportioned to the magnitude of the continent, and capn' >e 
of ministering to its interior commerce, did not there discharge itself into the ocean. Captain 
King made some valuable discoveries. He examined the northern bay of Van Diemen, which 
he found to be a gulf; inspected the channels of the Alligator river which fall into it; and 
discovered at the mouth of the bay two large islands, Melville and Bathurst, which had 
heretofore been supposed to be part of the continent. On the north-west coast he discovered 
Prince Regent’s River, which, as already observed, is larger than any other yet found on 
this side of New Holland, though still not such as can well afford a channel to any great 
mass of its interior waters. 


Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The government of a colony like that of New South Wulcs must necessarily be attended 
with peculiar difficulties. A body of men who stand regularly opposed to the laws, and the 
laws to them, can only be maintained in peace and order by processes which must appear 
severe to those who are placed in more favourable circumstances. The ditlicnlty has, perhaps, 
not been diminished by the admixture of that small but respectable class, whose emigration 
has been voluntary. The estrangement and even antipathy which must arise too readily 
between these bodies, from the contempt with which one is apt to view the other, have sown 
fertile seeds of dissension, and render it very difficult to maintain a duo temper between 
these inharmonious elements. 

Nothing like a free constitution has yet been granted to the colony. The executive power 
resides in the governor, assisted by a small council of the highest officers of the government, 
while the legislature is Bhared by him with a council, which includes a few of the principal 
settlers and merchants, both councils being appointed by the king. The proposal for any 
new law originates with the executive, which, before submitting it to the legislative council, 
must propound it to the chief justice, who is to pronounce whether it contains any thing 
contrary to the law of England. After passing the council, it must be communicated to 
the government at home within six months afterwards; and till three years have elajised, 
the king may interpose his veto. It must nlso, within six months, be laid before the British 
parliament. 
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The judicial power of the colony is vested in a chief justice and two assistant judges, 
who try all cases, criminal and civil. In the former, one of the judges is combined with 
what is called a jury, which consists not of the colonists, but of seven naval or milita*) 
officers nominated by the governor, and which seems, therefore, to partake more of the cha¬ 
racter of a court martial. The jurors, however, are liable to challenge, the grounds of 
which are pronounced upon by the judge. In civil cases, he or one of the assistant judges is 
combined with two assessors, who must be magistrates of the colony, except where both 
parties consent to have a jury of twelve men as in England. Not above one instance has 
occurred, since the operation of this judicial charter in 1824, in which both parties have so 
consented. In cases where the value exceeds 500/., an appeal lies to the governor, and, in 
case of reversal of judgment, and in all coses above 2000/., to the king in council. The 
police seems to be maintained in a very superior manner to that of England, since Mr. 1*. 
Cunningham assures us, that in Sydney, where there are so many profligate individuals, 
person and property are as secure as in an English town of the same size. Such statements, 
however, must always be understood with some allowances. Van Diemen’s Land, at first, 
had no separate jurisdiction, except, for causes under 50/., l>eing a mere dependency on New 
South Wales; hut it recently obtained both a separate lieutenant-governor and councils, and 
a separate court of justice. This last, except that it has only one judge, is constituted in the 
same manner us that of Sydney, to the governor of which, assisted by the chief justice, 
there lies an appeal from it in all oases of property above 51K)Z.; and in cases above 2000/. 
a further ap|>cal lies to his majesty in council. 

The military force stationed in New South Wales consists of three regiments, besides 
which several companies are stationed in Van Diemen’s land. There is no fixed naval 
force; which is complained of) both in reference to hazards of foreign attack, and to attempts 
sometimes made by the convicts to carry off colonial craft. A single ship of war is sent 
down to both colonies from the East India station. 

The revenue of the colony arises from customs, excise, market and other tolls, &c., and 
amounted in 1833 to 101,000/.; of this 111,124/. were from customs. The expenditure for 
strictly colonial purposes during the same year was 114,208/. The annual revenue of Van 
Diemen’s Land is at present 90,000/., mostly from customs; and that of Western Australia, 
about 5,000/. It appears from parliamentary documents, that during the year 1833, the 
expenditure incurred by the* imperial treasury for the colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land was 371,010/.; for Western Australia, 37,114/. 

The entire expense per hear] of the convicts for the last twelve years, including the voyage, 
and the whole support of the colony, has been 25/., whikh^lr. Wentworth finds that of the 
hulks to vary from 27Z. to 43/., and that of the penitentiaWes to be at least 38/. Transjwrta- 
tion seems, therefore, more economical, if not more effective, than any other mode of penal 
infliction that has yet been devised. It appears from the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1832, on Secondary Punishments, that the colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land have, from relaxation of discipline, and the premature intro¬ 
duction of the free press and other institutions of the molliur country, in a great degree failed 
as penal settlements, both to reform the convict there, and to deter the criminal at home. 
The committee, therefore, recommends that, in future, no persons sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion, with the exception of those selected for punishment in the Penitentiary at Milbank, 
should bo allowed to remain permanently in Great Britain or Ireland, and that henceforth the 
convict establishments in England should he considered an intermediate station between the 
gaol and the penal colonies; that no male convict, whatever may have been his previous 
character or station in life, who may commit an offence deserving of uctuul deportation, 
should be exempted from the.previous punishment of unrewarded hard labour in the dock¬ 
yards, or at Dartmoor, attended with solitary imprisonment at night; that all convicts in the 
service of the government, in the penal colonies, should be strictly confined in their barracks 
at night, in separate cells, and that the barracks be for that purpose altered upon the plan of 
the prisons in the United States; that all male convicts, on their arrival from the mother 
country, be assigned to settlers in the rural districts, and that none be allowed to enter the 
service of those living in the large towns, until after several years’ residence in the colony; 
that none but persons of respectability be allowed to have convicts in their service; that no 
convict be assigned to a settler, until he shall have paid, or given security for the payment, 
by instalments, of the expense incurred in the conveyance of such convict from the mother 
country; and that the service in the colony necessary to the obtaining tickets of leave, viz. 
of four years for a transport for seven years, of six years for one for fourteen, and of eight 
for one for life, bo not shortened in consequence of any punishment inflicted previously to 
transportation. 

Sect. V.—Productive Industry. 

The fertility of the Australian continent has been a subject of doubt, and it has even been 
branded with a character of comparative barrenness. The greater part of its coaBt, indeed, 
presents an aspect the most arid and dreary. The interior, however, is so exceedingly little 
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known, that any sweeping conclusion respecting it seems yet premature. That part now 
colonised by the British, including Van Diemen’s Land, though not quite uniform, is, on the 
whole, in point of fertility, above the average of other continents. The ground, indeed, in 
consequence of all the trees being evergreens, has acquired none of that excessive luxuri¬ 
ance which in America is derived from the deciduous leaves continuing for ages to mix with 
the soil. The gross, though good, is rather thin, and Mr. Patrick Cunningham says that it 
has been injured by excessive and injudicious pasturing; so that it has been necessary, on 
small farms, to introduce artificial grasses even for sheep. But when judiciously subjected 
to the plough, it is manifestly equal to the best European soils, since it is mode to produce 
two crops in the year, one of wheat and the other of maize. 

The deportation of convicts for crimes is well known to be the mode by which the settle¬ 
ment of Australia has been effected. The sentence has usually been for seven or fourteen 
years, but, from the difficulty of finding a passage home, it has almost always been, fortu- 
nately perhaps for the convict, for life, both to himself and his posterity. At the end of his 
period, or even sooner, in case of good conduct, the convict becomes an emancipist , as he 
calls himself, obtaining his liberty, and sometimes a piece of ground to cultivate, or, as it 
has often happened, to make away with. Many of them have proved very industrious, and 
prospered exceedingly, insomuch that Mr. Wentworth calculates that the emancipists are 
now possessed of property worth 1,000,0002. sterling, but he does not pretend that this esti¬ 
mate is derived from any better authority than that of a census, as he calls it, though it was 
perfectly extra-official, taken by some of the leading men among themselves, as petitioners 
to parliament, in 1820, by which it appears that the emancipists possessed 241,364 acres 
of land, and the free emigrants 209,106 acres. Now, in the very same year, Commissioner 
Bigge, in his official report to the secretary of state, says that he requested the magistrates, 
at the regular public census or muster of that year, to tukc an account of the land held by 
emancipists, and that those returns gave only 83,502 acres to them, leaving 305,786 for 
the free emigrants. It should seem, therefore, that Mr. Wentworth’s estimates are entitled 
to no moro credit than the petition of the emancipists to the parliament of 1828, for a 
legislative assembly and trial by jury, which stated that the population of the two colonies 
was 60,000 persons, of whom 40,000 were free settlers, assertions which Mr. Secretary Hus- 
kisson put down by simply saying that the total population of both colonies was only 49,000, 
of whom 18,000 only wore free settlers, including in that number the emancipists, the 
expirees, and all others who were restored to their civil rights. Besides convicts, however, 
government have liberally and successfully exerted themselves in inducing another and 
better class to people, and to impede, the wilds of Australia. 

Emigration, in consequence ofQne excess of population, and the stagnation of manufac¬ 
tures in Great Britain and Ireland, ha9, for some time, been looked to as an important resource 
by smull capitalists and persons somewhat above the lower ranks. This surplus population 
has been largely poured into Upper Canada and the back settlements of the United States. 
Mr. P. Cunningham, who has visited both, undertakes to prove, that the Southern Continent 
affords a moro eligible sphere for the emigrant. The passage to America is, indeed, very 
light when compared with that to Now Holland, which, occupying, on an average, eighteen 
weeks, costs, in the cabin, from 702. to 100/. The American emigrant, however, has, besides, 
seldom less than 1000 miles of land journey to perform into the interior; he finds dense and 
deep forests, in w'hieh long and hard labour are necessary to clear a few acres; he pays a 
price for his land which, however comparatively moderate, drains his little capital; he can 
obtain service or assistance with difficulty, and only at a very high rate. All these things 
are on a more favourable footing in the souther^ settlements. The emigrant, on proving 
himself possessed of 5002., has bestowed upon him a grant of 640 acres of land; and the 
gift rises always in proportion to the capital manifested, till it reaches its maximum of 2560 
acres, corresponding to a sum of 20002. As the bank of a river is usually taken as the base 
line of a grant, and the river frontage allowed is in every case the same, the small and the 
large grants are in the first instance almost of equal value. At the end of seven years, a 
redeemable quit-rent is imposed, amounting to 52. per cent, upon the estimated value of the 
grant; but as this estimate has never exceeded 5s. per acre, the quit-rent will not, in ordi¬ 
nary cases, exceed 82. per annum. It is levied less as a tax than as a security that the land thus 
granted shall be actually cultivated, and not taken as a mere speculation. The planter then, 
on his urgent petition, has assigned to him a proportionate number of thieves, to assist in the 
culture of his new domain. Such helpmates do not sound very tempting; yet it is averred 
tliat, if well managed, they may, in most cases, be broken in to bo very tolerable farm ser¬ 
vants. Some, indeed, fly off at once from a place where “ tljey have not even a chance 
and, as a severe flogging would await them at the police office, they form or swell those 
bands of bush-rangers which have been so disastrous to the colony. Others endeavour to 
render themselves as unserviceable as possible, that‘their masters may be glad to return 
them whence they came. But after they have been fairly inured to a quiet life and regular 
industry, and estranged from the corrupting society of their comrades, the majority become 
nearly as good farm labourers as the bulk of those at home. The convict servants are qunr- 
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tered in little huts roofed with bark, and receive a weekly allowance of victuals, consisting 
of a peck of wheat, seven pounds of beef, or four pounds of pork, two ounces of tea or of 
tobacco, and a pound of sugar. They must have also two suits of clothes in the year, a few 
utensils, and a little soap; but it is optional with the master to give them wages and other 
indulgences. That they are really found efficient, seems proved by the consternation which, 
according to Mr. P. Cunningham, pervades the colony, when any ill-founded rumours are 
spread of an increasing morality at home, which will prevent the arrival of fresh detach¬ 
ments. 

The first establishment of the emigrant in a new settlement requires much consideration, 
and is attended with serious hardships. He must renounce all luxurious and European 
habits; he is deprived of accommodations which he has been accustomed to consider as 
most essential; he is shut out, as it were, from all society. There are said to be few who, 
in the first year or two, do not rue tho choice they have mode. They have no alternative, 
however, but to persevere; and if they proceed with any vigour and steudincss, prosperity 
soon begins to dawn upon them. They find themselves possessed of extensive and con¬ 
stantly improving property; and their family, instead of being a subject of anxiety and em¬ 
barrassment, will bo sure to add to their wealth. Great judgment is required in the choice 
of a situation. For those who wish to follow agricultural pursuits, Mr. Wentworth recom¬ 
mends one upon the coast, or the rivers connected with it; Hunter’s River, Hastings River, 
or Moreton Bay. But for such as have tho breeding of cattle or sheep in view, the vast 
and fertile plains beyond the Blue Mountains afford a much more ample scope; and the ani¬ 
mals can convey themselves, or their wool, cheese, or butter, can be carried to the coast, at 
a very cheap rate. Van Diemen’s Land, also, is suited to the pastoral farmer; and its cool 
climate, more resembling our own, with the greater beauty of its scenery, have rendered it 
rather a more favourite resort than the originul settlement; though tho latter oflords the 
greater scope to speculation and enterprise. Australia is not so closely timbered as America; 
it has many wide and open plains; and even in the most wooded tracts, the trees are at 
such a distance from each other that the plough can pass between them. Mr. Wentworth 
warmly recommends that, disregarding the deformity thence arising, the stumps, in the first 
instance, should be left standing, under which system an acre may be cleared for 1/. 8s.; 
whereas by rooting and burning them out, the cost will be doubled. A rude wooden habita¬ 
tion may be got up for 50/.; which, unless the emigrant’s money be more abundant than 
usual, it will be much wiser to build, than to waste his capital in a finished mansion, which 
would cost 1000/. 

The mode and objects of culture do not differ materials from those of Britain. The hoe 
prevniled at the outset of Australian cultivation; but, unless in lands entangled with brush¬ 
wood, or where there is a want of cattle, the plough is now universally substituted. Wheat, 
maize, and potatoes are the chief crops in New Holland. The wheat is sown in April, and 
reaped in October or November; after which, maize is sown immediately, and reaped in 
March or April. Two crops of potatoes are also raised, one between February and July, 
the other between August and January. Maize requires much manual labour, and is exhaust¬ 
ing to the soil; but the crop is so abundant, and so useful for cattle, that it cannot be dis- 
I tensed with. It does not suit the climate of Van Diemen’s Lund, where, however, barley 
und oats are raised better and more largely. 

In the year 1830 the number of acres held was as follows:— 


Total hold.2,7fi6,D33 

Of which were cleared... 225,813 

cultivated. 70,U!I5 

The number of liorHoH. 10,553 

horned cattle. 248,440 

sheep. 504,775 


There arc no returns since, but the amount has probably doubled by this time. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1835, 70,000 acres of land were in cultivation on Van Diemen’s Land, chiefly in 
wheat. The Jivo stock on tho island was,— 

Iforse*. ~ 1IS 

Horned cattle. 74 075 

8,,ei! P.7Mi’,U52 

Animals.—-The pig is easily fed on wild herbs and roots, and, if a little maize be added, 
makes excellent pork. The horses are generally very hardy, but ill-broken, and are found 
restive and unsteady at draught, for which purpose bullocks arc preferred. They are chiefly 
used for the saddle or gig, and for racing, which has become a favourite Australian sport.. 
Horses of high blood bring from 1501. to 200/., and a good one cannot be bought under 40/. 
* j r y are plentiful and excellent. The chase, in distant settlements produces the flesh 
ot the kangaroo, the emu, and the wild turkey, together with the eggs of the emu, which 
ar< M *bod * but these animals diminish with the progress of cultivation. 

Manufactures are not naturally suited to so young a colony, yet they have made much 
greater progress than might be expected; a circumstance against which Mr. Wentworth 
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inveighs too bitterly, not considering the great distance of the markets, both for importing 
manufactured goods, and exporting their raw produce. It is not likely that the colonists 
should be so very blind, as he represents them, to the most profitable modes of employing 
their money. The articles made in the colony are chiefly coarse and bulky, such as could 
not have borne the expense of a long transport; agricultural implements, common pottery, 
woollen cloths, undyed and twilled, in resemblance of Scotch blanketing; leather from the 
skin of the kangaroo; hats, beavered with the fur of the flying squirrel; straw hats, and 
soap. The articles are in general dearer than those made in Britain, but fully as durable, 
especially the cloth. 

Pish are plentifully supplied to the markets of the colony, chiefly by the natives, among 
whom thiB is the only branch of industry pursued with any vigour. The coast absolutely 
teems with oysters, crabs, and other shell-fish. In the rivers, the perch, the eel, and the 
cray-fish abound, and are t»f superior quality. The seal is generally found nlong the coast 
to the southward, and is killed for its skin, which finds a ready market in England. Whales 
of a large and valuable kind resort at a certain season to all the coasts of Australia; and 
since the absurd restrictions on the trade in oil were removed, this has begun to be an im¬ 
portant branch of colonial fishery, and likely to increase rapidly. The chief seat of this 
trade is Sydney. In 1833, 27 vessels brought in 43,000 tons of oil, and 2,405 seal skins, the 
value of both of which amounted to 100,2781. In 1834, 40 vessels sailed from Sydney to 
the sperm fishery. 

The commerce of Australia may be considered very great, when compared with its slen¬ 
der population and recent existence. Nothing, indeed, can more wonderfully illustrate the 
progress of maritime intercourse than that which Britain now holds with this continent. 
The circumnavigation of the globe, once to accomplish which was, a hundred years ago, an 
almost matchless exploit of the most daring navigator, is now a common trading voyage. 
The ordinary shipmasters who take goods to Sydney go out usually by the ('ape of Good 
Hope, and return by New Zealand, Cape Horn, and Rio de Janeiro. Australia, however, 
which has only bulky raw produce to dispose of, has difficulty in finding exports that will 
bear the heavy freight that is necessary in these vast distances, which separate it from the 
civilised quarters of the globe. The fine wool of the colony affords in this respect the fairest 
promise, the export from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land already amounting to 
upwards of 3,500,000 lbs. In 1833, the imports of New South Wales were of the value of 
713,9721.; of the exports, 394,8011.; ships cleared, 194, of 42,857 tons; entered, 189, of 
26,020 tons: there are belonging to Sydney 90 ships, of 13,890 tons. The value of articles 
imported into Van Diemen’s Lant^ in 1834, was 471,2331.; of exports, 203,2231. The im¬ 
ports are chiefly British manufactures, tropical produce, wine, ten, &c.; exports, whale and 
seal oil, wool, wheat, &c. 

The mineral kingdom in Australia has not yet yielded any very excellent products, though, 
as usual in untried cases, sanguine hopes have been sometimes cherished. There is, how¬ 
ever, a very extensive coal formation, reaching from Botany Bay to Port Stephens, and par¬ 
ticularly abounding at Hunter’s River. A thousand tons arc there dug out annually, and 
sold on the spot, at 5<r. per ton; but raised, by a seemingly exorbitant freight, to 20s. at 
Sydney. The coal burns well, but does not cake; so that it is chiefly used in manufactures, 
and wood is preferred for domestic purposes. Canncl coal has lately been discovered between 
Reid’s Mistake and King Town. There is plenty of fine freestone, but lime and gypsum 
are found only in the interior beyond the mountains; a great loss to the agriculture of the 
coast territory. Magnetic ironstone exists in large masses near Port Macquarie. The pipe 
and potters’ clay are very fine. The same minerals are found plentifully in Van Diemen’s 
I.ana. 

Sect. VI .—Civil and Social Slate. 

The population of this vast territory is European and native. The former has been in a 
state of rapid increase. The first cargo of 700 convicts was landed in January, 1788. In 
1810, the population still amounted to 8293; but in 1821 the census gives 29,783 for New 
Holland, and 7185 for Van Diemen’s I .and. Since that time the transmission both of con¬ 
victs and emigrants has been so very active, that, by the census taken at the end of the year 
1833, the numbers of the former colony amounted to 60,261, os follows:— 



Fn* 

Convict. 


Total. 

Mnlfid. 

.22,813. 

.S1.H45 

Males. 


Females. 

. 13,475 . 

. 2,01)8 

Females. 

. 15,573 

Totals. 

.30,318. 

. 23,943 


. 00,201 


The population of Van Diemen’s Land at the beginning of 1835, is stated to have been 
32,824, as follows:— 



Fine, 

Convict 


Total. 

Mnli'R.. 



Male*. 

.22,812 

Females. 


. 1,500 

Female*. 

. 10,012 

Total*- 

. 10,886 . 

. 11,938 


. 32,834 
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Haase! has guessed the natives of the two islands a t 100,000; but the conjecture is evi¬ 
dently very rude, since not above one-tenth part of the interior of the Australian wilderness 
has been visited, and not above a twentieth part of its coasts has been landed upon. Though 
more numerous upon the sea-shores, by reason of the resource of fish for food, it is certain 
that they are scattered over the interior in numbers excessively small. Social order is here 
of a very singular and ill-harmonising kind, being composed of three distinct elements: the 
native tribes, so low in the scale of humanity that not even the convicts will unite with them; 
the convicts transported; and the voluntary emigrants, between which two latter classes 
there is almost ns entire a separation. 

The native population belongs to the class of Papuos, or Oriental negroes, who occupy 
also New Guinea and the interior of the Indian Archipelago. They have the thick prominent 
lips, white teeth, and in Van Diemen’s Laud, the woolly hair, of the African negro; but 
their nose is less flat, and their limits much leaner. Hero “ human nature wears its rudest 
form.” The theories of those philosophers who have represented man in the savage state 
as in the perfection of his being, and his evils os arising from the artificial arrangements of 
society, find here their most ample refutation. All idea respecting the fabled innocence of 
the state of nature must vanish on viewing the New Hollander. The state of nature is, 
indeed, complete. There is no society, no government, no laws; each man ucts according 
to his own fancy and caprice. The arts of life exist in their first and rudest elements. Fish¬ 
ing is their main occupation; yet their canoes are rude beyond all comparison, consisting 
ofa sheet, of tree-bark folded and tied up at each end. The native of Dampicr’s Archipelago 
has merely a log, on which he sits astride, guiding it with a paddle (Jiff. 904.), certainly 
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Native on hi« Log. . Canoes with ono Man. 

the rudest existing attempt at navigation. In other quarters, canoes are hollowed out from 
a piece of wood merely sufficient to hold a single person, who, in various attitudes, sits and 
steers them (Jiff. 905.). The people were found wholly unacquainted either with planting, 
or the breeding of tame animals, and deriving their support solely from hunting and fishing, 
chiefly the latter in which they display a certain skill. Some erect weirs at the mouth 
ol'the rivers nnd small buys; others show tolerable dexterity in striking the fish with spears 
(Jiff. 900.). Those in the interior subsist with still greater difficulty by collecting the roots 

and berries which grow spontaneously, pursuing 
and laying snares for the squirrel and opossum, 
and even devouring worms and grubs that are 
found in the trunks of trees. Their huts are 
of the rudest possible description, resembling 
the dens of wild beasts. They consist often 
of the bark of a single tree, bent in the middle, 
and placed on its two ends in the ground, afford¬ 
ing shelter to only one miserable tenant. At 
other times, two or three pieces of bark, put 
together in the form of an oven, afford hovels, into which six or eight persons may creep. 
But they often content themselves with cavities in or under the shelter of rocks, which, in 
well-chosen situations, form their most comfortable abodes. They roam about entirely naked, 
except a girdle round the middle, and occasionally a skin thrown over their shoulders. They 
are not, however, insensible to ornament, for which purpose the skin is thickly coated with 
fish-oil, regardless of the horrible stench which it emits; to which embellishments are added 
the teeth of tiie kangaroo, the jaw-bones of large fishes, and the tails of dogs. On high 
occasions, they smear their faces with a species of red and white earth, which renders 
them perfectly hideous; to say nothing of the scars, sometimes tracing the forms of birds 
and beasts, which they cut into their bodies. Meantime they are well provided with arms, 
shields of bark or hard wood, and spears of various forms and lengths, either pointed, jagged, 
or barbed. Those they throw with such skill, as usually to strike even at tiie distance of 
seventy yards. They huve nothing that can be called war; yet their whole life is ono 
continuous fight. The procuring of food, according to Collins, appeared to be quite a 
secondary object; the management of the spear and shield, agility in attacking and de¬ 
fending, and a display of constancy in enduring pain, seemed to be their first object in life. 
The only respectable mode of fighting is by single combat, the challenge to which is given 
and accepted with equal alacrity. The laws of honour, as they are called, are as strictly 
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observed as among the most punctilious European duellists; they even throw back their 
adversary's weapon, when it has flown harmless by them. Yet they do not hesitatu, under 
the impulse of revenge, to commit midnight assassination; though this is not sanctioned by 
public opinion, and ulways leads to bloody revenge. Their treatment of the female sex is 
of all other particulars the most atrocious. Their courtship consists in the mast brutal 
violence. The intending husband, having contrived to find alone the unhappy victim of 
his inclination, begins by beating her to the ground with a club, then accumulates blows 
upon blows, till she becomes altogether senseless, when he drags her to his hovel, regard¬ 
less of her striking against shrubs and stones, till, under such promising auspices, she is 
fixed in his domestic establishment. All their subsequent life is of a piece with this 
outset Several of tire colonists in vain attempted to count the scars with which the heads 
of these unfortunate females were variegated. These people seem to have nothing which 
can be called religion, but they have superstitions, such as a belief in spirits, and in Borne 
uncouth forms of witchcraft. The grandest ceremony of their life consists in a sort of initia¬ 
tion of the youth, by which they arc entitled to assume spear and shield, and to fight. 
There is a general assemblage of the tribe and neighbourhood, and, after a variety of strange 
ceremonies or dances, consisting chiefly in imitating the gestures and movements of the 
kangaroo, the youth has a tooth struck out, and is thereby invested with all the prerogatives 
of manhood. All attempts to wean them from this mode of life have been abortive. B 011 - 
nillong, one of them, was induced to go to England, was there dressed after the English 
fashion, behaved with tolerable propriety, and appeared to enjoy himself; but immediately 
on his return, he found himself deserted and despised by his countrymen for these foreign 
attainments, and lost no time in resuming his nakedness, his wildness, his spear and his 
club. As is usual among savages, and in this case but too natural, they have done no more 
than add the vices of tins newly arrived colonists to their own. They have learned drinking, 
thieving, and importunate begging. Endowed with great talents for mimicry, they readily 
acquire the language, and become complete adepts in the slang of St. Giles’s; and in the war 
of words with the convicts they fearlessly encounter the-most able veteran, and generally 
come off victorious. 

The convict English population form, at present, the most prominent branch of society, 
being those, with a view to which the colony was actually formed, both that. England might 
be rid of them, and the southern world be benefited hy them. These unhappy persons have 
here moans of retrieving their character and place in social existence, which they could 
never have attained ut homo. The very community of penal infliction renders their situa¬ 
tion less deeply humilintiiig. The term convict has, by tacit convention, been erased from 
the English lunguuge as s]>oken in New South Wales. On first landing, they are called 
canaries, in reference to the colour of the habiliments in which they are invested: but after 
due probation, they are exalted to the name of government-men, which continues to be the 
received appellation. They arc first employed in the public works, under strict surveillance; 
but as their conduct appears to admit of indulgence, they are distributed as farm-servants 
among the new settlers. Of course, the experiment must, in many instances, fail. Thu 
numerous runaways form a dangerous and destructive body, called the bush-rangers, who, 
in both colonies, but particularly in Van Diemen’s Land, have often disturbed the peace 
of the interior districts, and rendered property, and even life, precarious. They conduct 
their plunder on a great scale, and even with forms of honour and courtesy which seem 
very foreign to its nature. The vigorous measures of government have now put down the 
system; first, in the old colony, and now in the new. Of these misguided fugitives some, 
under the most woful ignorance, imagine that, by wandering through the deserts of New 
Holland, they will come at length to some civilised country, Timor, China, and even Ireland; 
and one of them, after long wanderings, imagined he had found such a country, till it 
appeared that his devious course had brought him again within the fatal precincts of the 
colony. However it is a mast important circumstance, as already stated, that the majority 
make very tolerable servants; nay that many, on arriving at the character of emancipists, 
set up trades which they carry on in a very prosperous manner. They are even said to 
maintain a more punctilious honesty than the same class of tradesmen at home; conscious, 
from the delicate footing on which their character stands, that the smallest slip would be 
sufficient to overthrow it., and make them lie considered as having thoroughly relapsed into 
all their old habits. It is an observation important beyond all others, that the young men 
born in the colony, of convict parents, acquire generally a character the reverse of that of 
which the example is set to them by their progenitors. This example seems rather to act 
upon them as a warning of the misery ami degradation which irregular conduct produces. 
The fair sex, we aro sorry to find, are the most turbulent part of society, both in coining 
out, and after their arrival. They are said to place trust in many circumstances which may 
prevent the arm of the law from pressing on them with extreme severity, and the great 
disproportion of their number to tliat of the other sex, being as one to ten, gives to each an 
importance which they are apt too highly to value. So many are the candidates for any fair 
hand which may lmppcn to full vacant, that a state of widowhood is scarcely tenable for the 
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shortest period; and the lady has hardly time to array herself in weeds, when arrangements 
arc made for fresh nuptials. The young fetna ies being thus too much an object of court¬ 
ship, and irregularity of conduct being no bar to the matrimonial state, they do not always 
coniine themselves within the strict limits of propriety. It seems impossible to contravene 
the position of Mr. Wentworth, that the most patriotic and valuable consignment which 
could be made to the southern continent would be that of a cargo of females. Accordingly, 
arrangements have been recently made, by which those of respectable character, under 
the age of thirty, on payment of the sum of 52., are conveyed to Australia, where they are 
immediately provided with employment, in the expectation of their being soon united to a 
suitable partner. 

The voluntary emigrants form a thin! class, not distinguished by such marked features. 
They coinc out with the view of finding or innking a country and society as like as possible 
to what they had left at home. In the towns, especially, the habits of fashionable society 
in England are almost punctiliously copied, though of course on a reduced sculc. The 
pride of station is said to be carried to an extravagant height, as is usual among those who 
have the least pretensions to it. But the most deep-rooted and unhappy distinction is that 
which the emigrants can scarcely lail to make between themselves and the freed convicts, 
or, as they are termed, emancipists. The emigrants pure refuse to hold any social inter¬ 
course with this cluss, and brand as cotifnsionists those who admit them at all to their houses 
or society. This treatment is borne most indignantly by the emancipist, who has been 
admitted to a complete footing of political equality, with the exception of not being sum¬ 
moned upon juries at quarter sessions. He himself however, has established a similar dis¬ 
tinction between the emancipist pure, who, since his landing, has maintained an irreproach¬ 
able character, and the emancipist impure, who, having come out as an offender, has been 
committed and punished for fresh offences within the colony. These distinctions have been 
the sources of deep and lasting feuds. Governor Macquarie made great ellbrts to equalise 
and unite the classes ; but, endeavouring to carry his point rather by power and authority 
than by time and conciliation, he only widened the breach. Meantime the emigrants have 
constituted another classification among themselves, expressed by the fanciful title of ster¬ 
ling, or natives of the mother country, and currency, or those born in the colony. The 
currency are said to ho fine-spirited youths, yet, from some cause of climate or country, they 
have the same tall form and pallid aspect which present themselves in the children of the 
back settlements of America. Tn return for the unjust ridicule with which they are treat¬ 
ed as currency, tiiey ndliere closely to each other, and have an exclusive attachment to the 
land of their birth, with a contempt fbr the mother country, which is generally by no means 
lessened by a visit to it. 

Religious instruction, and the elements of education, wore obviously of the first impor¬ 
tance, with a view to the reformation which it was proposed to effect by such a colony. It 
wns, therefore, a most lamentable omission, which appears from the narrative of Colonel 
Collins, that for several years there was not n church in the colony, nor a school, except 
such miserable ones as a few of the convicts set up for their fellow offenders. Much is now 
done to repair this gross failure. There are, at least, fifteen clergymen of the church of 
England, and an archdeacon, under the diocese of India, and two Presbyterian and one 
Catholic clergymen, all paid by government. In 1820 there were 37 churches, the main¬ 
tenance of which cost 10,9411. Besides the male and female orphan schools, day-schools 
are supjxirtcd in every part, of the colony, the whole number in 1830 amounting to 30^, 
costing 13,292/.; and the means of elementary education are thus placed within the reach 
of the whole colony. One-seventh part of the land in each county is now reserved for 
church and school purposes, nine-tenths of which are devoted to the church, and the remain¬ 
ing tenth to national schools under the management of certain incorporated trustees. The 
Wesleyans have also sent out several missionaries, whose exertions, both in preaching and 
in teaching Sunday schools, appear to have been highly useful. Literature, amid the pres¬ 
sure of so many more vulgar wants, cannot he expected to have taken deep root; yet, under 
the auspices of Sir Thomas Brisbane, there was formed a Philosophical Society, and some 
valuable papers were contributed to it. According to Mr. Field, in his preface to a collec¬ 
tion of those papers, that iufant society soon expired in the baneful atmosphere of distracted 
politics, but he fondly hopes it may prove to be only a case of suspended animation. 

Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

In considering the local divisions of Australasia, the prominent place must, of course, fie 
given to its great central moss of continent, chiefly with reference to the British settlement 
formed there. It has been now divided into counties, cerium districts being called respec¬ 
tively Cumberland, Camden, and St. Vinccnt, on this side of the Blue Mountains; West¬ 
moreland, Georgianu, King, Argyle, and Murray, to the south; and Roxburgh, Cook, and 
Bathurst., to the west, of that great barrier. To the north of Sydney, divided by Hunter’s 
River, and the county of Hunter, are placed the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and 
Gloucester on the east, and Phillip, Wellington, Brisbane, and Bligh on the west of the 
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dividing mountains. The remainder of these vast regions has not yet been brought under 
any political nomenclature. 

Cumberland forms the original, and still the only fully settled portion. It has about fifty- 
six miles of coast, comprehending the noble harbours of Broken Bay, Port Jackson, and 
Botany Bay. Behind, the Hawkesbury, with its head, or tributary stream, the Nepean, 
makes an entire circuit round it; beyond which the broad and steep mountain ridge shuts in 
the county, leaving to it a breadth of only forty miles. The soil on the coast, as is the case 
generally throughout this continent, is light, barren, and sandy. In advancing into the 
interior, it improves, is covered with line though not thick woods; and, though of a some¬ 
what poor clay ironstone, yields tolerable crops. Along the inundated banks of the rivers 
there is found a great luxuriance of natural pasture ; but the inundation renders precarious 
the crops which are raised in these highly fertilised valleys. This province has already four 
towns of some importance, Sydney, Paramatta, Windsor, and Liverpool. 

Sydney (Jiff. 908.), the capital of the New Southern World, is situated upon the cove 
90 g bearing its name, which opens from the 

spacious basin of Port Jackson. This 
vast inlet passed unnoticed by Captain 
Cook, whose attention was engrossed by 
the neighbouring harbour of Botany Bay, 
also excellent and attractive by its rich 
and varied vegetation. When Governor 
Phillip, therefore, was sent out, in 1788, 
to occupy New South Wules as a penal 
View of Sydney. settlement, his destination was for Botany 

Bay, a name which long continued to be 
given to the whole establishment. But when lie came to examine the coast, he soon dis¬ 
covered this new harbour, which was so superior to the first, and to almost any other ever 
yet seen, that he hesitated not a moment in fixing his colony upon it. From an entrance 
not more than two miles across. Port Jackson gradually expands into a noble and capacious 
basin, having depth of water sufficient, for the largest vessels, and space in which a thou¬ 
sand sail of the line might manumvre with the greatest ease. It stretches about thirteen 
miles into the country, and branches into not less than a hundred small coves, formed by 
narrow, rocky, yet wooded necks of land, which afford excellent shelter from every wind. 
From amongst this ample choice was selected Sydney Cove. It is more than half a mile 
long and about a quarter broad at its mouth, whence it gradually narrows to a point. For 
about two-thirds of the length it has soundings of from about four to seven fathoms, and is 
perfectly secure from all winds; for a considerable way on both sides, ships can lie almost 
close to the shore, nor is the navigation in any part rendered dangerous by hidden rocks or 
shallows. The scenery, composed of rocks and hills covered with wood, and the shore 
diversified by numerous cliffs, is highly striking and picturesque. “The first occupation of 
this new world, the appearance of land entirely untouched by cultivation, the close and per¬ 
plexed growth of trees, interrupted here and there by barren spots, bare rocks, or places 
overgrown with weeds, flowering shrubs, or underwood intermingled in the most promiscu¬ 
ous manner; then the landing, the irregular pitching of the first tents, where there appear¬ 
ed an open spot, or one easily cleared, the bustle of various hands employed in the most 
incongruous works,—all those gave a striking character to the first settlement.” The town 
of Sydney is built at the head of the cove, on a rivulet which falls into it, and in a valley 
between two opposite ridges. That on the right, called the Rocks, was built first, and in 
the most irregular manner, each man studying his own convenience, without the least refer¬ 
ence to any general plan. Governor Macquarie, however, determined to enforce a principle 
of aliffnrme.nl, and, under his direction, the principal street, called George Street, was 
carried in a straight and broad line of a mile, along the left ridge. Similar regularity was 
required in the smaller streets branching from it, and even the Rocks were brought into 
some sort of shape. That quarter continues, however, to be occupied by an inferior class, 
while all the fashionable houses arc on the left side. The best houses are of white free¬ 
stone, or brick plastered, and have a light and airy appearance. Many of them being sur¬ 
rounded with gardens, they occupy a great extent of ground. The jiopulation of Sydney 
is 16,230, including 2740 convicts. The hard material of the streets renders paving 
unnecessary, but lighting has been lately introduced. A British air is studiously given to 
every tiling; yet the parrots and other birds of strange note and plumage, and the show of 
oranges, melons, and lemons, in the market, bespeak a foreign country; while a sadder tale 
is told by the gangs of convicts in the employ of government, marching backwards and for¬ 
wards in military file, with white woollen frocks, and gray jackets besmeared with sundrv 
numerals in black, white, and red; and sometimes, by way of punishment, with the chains 
jingling on their legs. But the police is so good, that even in this strange society property 
and person are said to be in security. « Elbowed by some daring highwayman on your left 
hand, and rubbed shoulders with by even a more desperate burglar on your right, while a 
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footpad stops your way in front, and a pickpocket pushes you behind,—you may jostle 
through the crowd with the most perfect safety.” The principal public buildings are the 
governor’s house, built at various times and by successive governors from Phillip to Darling, 
and having in front a very fine plantation of English oaks and Cape pines, the walk round 
the outside of which forms the favourite recreation of the citizens; the barracks, occupying 
one entire side of the principal stpiare; the convict hospital, a large tripartite stone bidd¬ 
ing with verandas all round to both stories, a smaller military hospital, a handsome convict 
barrack, a court and school house, &c. The gaol is bad and old, but a new one is building. 
Sydney has two English churches, St. Philip’s and St. James’s; also a handsome Gothic 
Roman Catholic, a plain Presbyterian, and a large Wesleyan Methodist chapel. A monthly 
magazine was once published by the Weslcyans, chiefly with a view to religious objects, 
and several well-established newspapers appear. 

The other towns of Cumberland are in a rising state, but have not yet attained much im¬ 
portance. Paramatta, ealled formerly Rose Hill, is situuted at the head of Port Jackson, and 
separated from Sydney by a flat and uninteresting country. Its harbour being unfit to receive 
vessels of burden, and the surrounding territory unproductive, it has not made the same 
rapid progress, and its population is 2637. Its importance consists chiefly in carrying on the 
communication between the capital and the interior. It is merely a large assemblage of 
detached houses with gardens, without much arrangement; but there is a good government- 
house, a beautiful garden, and extensive natural pleasure-grounds; and here, the late gover¬ 
nor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, constantly resided, and attached to his house an observatory. 
Windsor is about forty miles in the interior, at the head of the Hawkesbury navigation. It 
is finely placed at the base of the Blue Mountains, whose forest ridges are seen towering 
successively ahovc each other. It lias 1000 inhabitants, who ure chiefly cultivators, and the 
ground in the neighbourhood is rising in value, especially those parts which are out of the 
reach of inundation. It is well laid out, has a small government cottage, a church, a gaol, 
a handsome court-house, and the other usual appendages of a country town. Richmond and 
Wilberfbrce are, as yet, only hamlets. Liverpool was founded, somewhat prematurely, about 
fifteen years ago, by Governor Macquarie, and for some time its existence was only indicated 
by a post, saying, “This is Liverpool;” but it has now a good church, and is beginning to 
speak for itself; and though not lying in a very fertile country, yet, allording a route to the 
fine agricultural and pastoral districts of Camden and Argyle, it is a place of considerable 
bustle, and daily increasing in importance. Campbell Town, in the fine district of Airds, is 
yet only in its infancy; but it 1ms a church and a court-house. 

Camden county is situated partly in the interior behind Cumberland, and partly along the 
coast southward from it. The Morrison and other ranges render it a hilly and even moun¬ 
tainous country, the hills rising steep, like the roof of u house, leaving between them only 
narrow gorges, through which flow rivulets which unite in forming the Nepean. Hence this 
county, though generally affording line pasture, is fit for the plough only in particular parts, 
which, however, arc exceedingly rich. It is peculiarly so in the district of Illawarru, or 
the Five Islands, on the coast. 1 lore the most luxuriant vegetation prevails, and the trees, 
shrubs, and oven birds, ure entirely different from those of the rest of the colony. The cedar, 
the cabbage tree, the pine, the tree-fern, the black cockatoo and the green pigeon, make the 
spectator think himself in a new quarter of the world. The land is too closely timbered to 
be easily brought under cultivation; though much of that timber, being of cedar, is valuable; 
yet the soil is so very rich, that a great part of it has already been occupied. This district 
is separated from Sydney on the hind side by a range of precipices, down which a wagon can 
scarcely be driven. It therefore depends upon water communication, which is greatly facili¬ 
tated by the Shnalhavcn River, navigable twenty miles up for vessels of eighty or ninety tons. 

The counties of Argyle and Westmoreland form a large extent of country, situated to 
the south-west, of the territories now described, lying partly upon the Blue Mountains, partly 
to the east, and partly to the west of that ridge. On the highest track arc two considerable 
lakes, called Bathurst and George. It is only since 1819, that the enterprise of the colonists 
has opened it to our knowledge, and the descriptions have somewhat varied, and have even, 
according to Mr. Wentworth, been tinctured with party spirit It appears that the territory 
is crossed by large tracts, called brushes, that are altogether unproductive. The greater part, 
however, yields at least tolerable pasturage, and some appears fit for any species of culture. 
The most distant and best are the plains, or rather downs, of Monaroo, beyond Lake George, 
which are of great extent, clear of timber, and fitted, seemin‘gly, either for agriculture or 
pasturage. These were first visited and surveyed by Captain Currie, in 1823. Grants have 
here been taken, at the distance of 160 miles direct from Sydney, and 30 miles from the sea, 
with which last there promises to be an easy communication, either by Jervis Bay, or by the 
pewly discovered river Clyde, falling into Bateman’s Bay. There seems some reason to think 
that these fine plains may extend the whole way to Western Port. 

Western Port is situated on the southern coast of New Holland, within Bubs’s Straits, 
ninety miles from their western extremity. Tho river Murray falls into it, forming an estuary 
thirty miles broad, with a large island in the centre, called Phillip Island. The harbour and 
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anchorage arc excellent; but the river cannot be approached even by boats at low water, 
owing to the extensive mud-banks which surround its entrance. It is extremely winding in 
its course, und salt Jbr live or six miles up, where it is met by a fresh-water rivulet, taking 
its rise from an adjoining swamp. The country lor sixty or seventy miles along the const, 
and for fifty miles inland to the mountains, is described us the finest over beheld, resembling 
an English ornamented park, with trees only thinly scattered in picturesque groups. The 
climate is cool nnd salubrious; and the position is also somewhat nearer to England. From 
Twofold Ray, near the southern extremity of the eastern coast, Messrs. Novell and Hume 
travelled thither in a line parallel with the sea, hut within the mountains, a distance of nearly 
400 miles, and always through beautiful, well watered, and thinly timbered lands. The 
opening for settlement and prosperity on this side of the continent seems, therefore, to be 
immense. 

The region to the west of the Blue Mountains, discovered by Messrs. Blaxland, Went¬ 
worth, and Lawson, and surveyed by Messrs. Oxley and Evans, Inis been a most important 
acquisition to the colony, and has given a new character to its condition and prospects. It 
was found, ns already observed, to be traversed by two large rivers flowing into the interior, 
the Lachlan and the Macquarie. The former presented the most dreary and hopeless aspect. 
All the flat country bordering it was subject to its sudden nnd destructive inundations, which 
swept all before them without producing any fertility. It constantly diffused and extended 
its waters over low and barren deserts, creating only low flats and uninhabitable morasses. 
Nothing could be more melancholy than the appearance of the level nnd desolate regions 
through which this river winds its sluggish course. The Macquarie, on the contrary, is a 
noble river, the inundations of which are so confined by primary, or at least by secondary 
banks, that they never produce any destructive effect. The shores present many highly 
picturesque scenes, and they consist generally of rich flats, or open valleys lightly timbered, 
and thus offer every advantage to the settlor, alloyed, indeed, by the evil of being separated 
from the coast by the steep ridge of the Blue Mountains; but even this has been recently 
lightened by the discovery of a more level and direct route. 

The banks of the Macquarie have been made to divide two counties, Roxburgh on the 
right, and Bathurst on the left bank. Extensive locations have now been made on Bathurst 
Plains, in the former county, which might, more properly be called downs, as they form a 
succession of gently swelling hills, 50,000 acres in extent, clear of timber, and covered with 
luxuriant herbage. But the south side of the river is still reserved by government. At the 
fine valley of Wellington, seventy miles down the river, a government depot for convicts 
lias been formed; but. these, it is expected, will soon lie made to give way to more eligible 
Bottlers. The heavy carriage discourages the raising of grain in these districts; but the 
stock farms are already very extensive, and Sydney is, in a great measure, supplied with 
cattle from them. Cheese is also made, of good quality, and wool is a rapidly increasing and 
improving article of export.. Bathurst is now assuming the aspect of an English country 
neighbourhood. It has a literary society, composed of twenty members, nml there is the 
“ Bathurst Hunt,” whose chase is the native dog, an animal as destructive to the lambs as 
the fox. Being 1800 feet above the sea, it enjoys a climate remarkably cool anil healthful. 

On the north side of the colony there extends a succession of fine rivers, the banks of 
which arc in the course of being rapidly settled and cultivated. 

Hunter’s River, the bunks of which are now dignified witli the titles of Northumberland 
and Durham, is situated filly-five miles to the North of the Hawkcsbury; but the road by 
land is nearly ninety miles. It rises from the continuation of the Blue Mountain range, 
which is here more distant from the sea than in the first settlement, and follows a course of 
140 miles, during which it receives from the north William’s and Paterson’s rivers. On those, 
and for 100 miles up Hunter’s Itiver, settlements were formed when Mr. Cunningham left 
the colony, and the whole, we understand, has now been located. The soil is various, hut 
contains many line tracts, among which that of Wallis’s Plains has only the disadvantage of 
being very closely timbered; but when cleared, the soil is most, luxuriant. A hundred and 
twenty miles in the interior begins that vast extent of fine pastoral country, called Liverpool 
Plains, discovered by Mr. Oxley, at the end of his last journey, and into which the tale of 
settlement is beginning to pour, through a pass which Mr. Allan Cunningham, the botanist, 
has discovered from Bathurst, and routes which he and Mr. Dnngar, the deputy-surveyor, 
have severally effected from Paterson’s River. This river has also the advantage of very 
extensive mines of coal at its month, from which Sydney is supplied, and which has procured 
for the capital of the settlement the |>opular name of Newcastle, hut its original name is 
King Town. TIuh was opened as a mere convict station; but as soon ns it was discovered 
to be so eligible, the convicts were removed to the Hastings River at Port Macquarie, and 
Hunter’s River was given up to settlers. Newcastle, however, is yet only a cluster of brick 
and wood cottages, but its importance is rising with that of the settlement, and wharves nnd 
stores are beginning to be erected. Maitland is the most thriving town in this section, con¬ 
taining 1500 inhabitants. 

The river Hastings with the country round it has since, in its turn, been made a free set- 
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tlemeut. The Hastings was discovered, as already observed, by Mr. Oxley, on his return 
from his second journey. It is not very important, in a navigable view, since it cannot !>u 
ascended more than ten miles by vessels of any size; but it flows through a great valley, 
extending for fitly miles inland, till it reaches the Blue Mountains, and with a breadth nearly 
uniform. This tract is various, but generally broken into a pleasing undulation of hill and 
dale, and consisting mostly of what is called open forest, hy which is meant grass-land, 
lightly covered with good timber, and free from the peril of inundation. Captain King 
remarks, that there are here 12,000,000 acres, in which it is difficult to discover a bad tract. 
It is in general llnely watered with clear small streams; an advantage not enjoyed by the 
more southern districts of the colony. The climate is nearly tropical, and rather too hot for 
wheat, which is apt to be burnt up or to run into straw; hut maize and rice would, of course, 
flourish; and sugar and tobacco have been tried with success. The inland dividing Blue 
Mountains are very rugged and lolly, rising 6500 feet; but to the south-west of these moun¬ 
tains is the extensive range of pastoral districts called Liverpool Plains. Port Macquarie is 
a bar-harbour, into which vessels drawing more than nine feet of water cannot safely enter; 
and they must be on their guard against, a sunken rock on the south side; but there is good 
anchorage without, and the shore is not. dangerous. A convict establishment was formed 
here m 1820; but since the quantity of good land became unequal to the demand for it, the 
convicts were removed to the; still more remote station of Moreton Bay, and Hastings lliver 
is laid out for settlers. Not fur from hence there was recently discovered another river, 
navigable for vessels of 300 tons to fifty-seven miles from its mouth, and which falls into 
Trial Bay. The banks consisted of open pastoral Ibrest, hills with alluvial untimbered plains 
holding out the most flattering prospects to the settler; and from a high hill upon this river, 
another large river was seen forty miles to the northward, discharging itself into the sea 
from the north-east. Southward, again, between Hastings and Hunter’s river, Port Stephen’s 
receives another stream, culled the Karner, whose banks, notwithstanding the first unfavour¬ 
able reports, Mr. Dawson, the late agent of the Australian Agricultural Company, found to 
contain 1,000,000 acres of good land. 

The Brisbane is the latest discovered and the largest fully surveyed river which is found 
on the eastern shores of Australia. Moreton Bay, into which it falls, had been observed by 
Captain Flinders, who discovered one small river falling into it, but took only a slight view 
of the western shore. Here, however, in December, 1*25, Mr. Oxley discovered a'channel, 
bearing all the marks of a large river. Tie accordingly sailed up fifty miles, during all which 
space it continued navigable, as he thought, for vessels not drawing more than sixteen feet 
of water. A bulge of rocks then ran across, not affording more than twelve feet of water. 
It was traced, however, for more than twenty, and seen for forty or fifty miles farther, still 
without any apparent, diminution of magnitude. The country was generally of the finest 
description, alternately hilly and level, but nowhere inundated; the soil equally adapted for 
cultivation and pasturage, covered with abundant and very large timber, particularly a mag¬ 
nificent, species of pine, which seemed sufficient for the topmasts of the largest ships. From 
the blnwimss of the current, the depth of water, and the level aspect of tile country, so tar 
as it could he traced, there appeared reason to think that it was now very distant from nuv 
mountain source; and, on considering its ; ms it ion, a conjecture arose in some minds that it 
might be the ultimate termination of the Macquarie, after that river had issued from the 
reedy lake in which it appeared to be lost. Mr. Oxley himself thought if. would be found to 
flow, not from the Macquarie marshes, but from some lake, the receptacle of those interior 
streams to the south-west, crossed by him in his land expedition of discovery in 1*1*, namely. 
Parry’s Rivulet, Bowen and York River, Field’s River, and Peel’s River. And Mr. Field has 
shown, in his Geographical Memoirs, that it. is not probable that it can lie the outlet of that 
inland lake in which the river Macquarie was found to terminate, since the whole course of 
that river for 300 miles is north-west, and it would require an immediate regular diversion 
to the north-east for nearly 400 miles to reach Moreton Ray, and then the height of its head 
above the level of the sea would allow the whole river only a foil of about two feet per mile, 
whereas the Macquarie falls already in one place 437 feet in little more than 50 miles, and 
in another 750, in about the same number of miles. Those speculations have been since set 
at rest. “ In the year 1825,” says Major Jjockycr in his official report to the governor, “ 1 
traced the river Brisbane, ns far as it was practicable to do with boats, and then by land, to 
where T consider it to take its rise, on a large mountain to the north-west of the settlement, 
ti 1 ,-° i a Ver ^ circ « ito » 8 ouure C of 200 miles. On leaving the boats, i proceeded along 
the banks for two days, when I came to a bed of shingle with a very small stream, not three 
a C - R nt f* x *. nc hes deep, which in the summer months I have no doubt is quite dry. 
At this time the river, where the boats were left, had risen from six to eight feet from the 
late rains; and as this place, not fourteen miles above, had not tin; least appearance of a rise, 
a C j n iiir nC A S t * lat l hc Brisbane River has its chief supply from the Brislmne Mountains.” 
And Mr. A. Cunningham is of opinion that Parry’s, York’s, Field’s, and Peel’s Rivera fall 
mto the Darling. Major Txickyor also found that vessels of a large size can go into Moreton 
™v ^ in P assa ®‘ C at Amity Point; nnd that in a good channel all the way to a good 
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anchorage inside Peel’s Island, there is not less than 4£ fathoms water. Major Lockyer 
took the very same cutter, drawing ten feet water, which Mr. Oxley had on his expedition, 
prudently anchored in the bny, easily got over the bar nt. the mouth of the river, and is con¬ 
fident that such a vessel could go nearly thirty miles higher up. The entrance of Moreton 
Bay is tolerably safe, and Red Cliff Point, ten miles from the mouth of the Brisbane, or the 
western shore of the river itself, affords commodious harbours. The settlement is quite in 
its infancy, and is yet only penal, nor were there in 1820 more than eighty-five acres brought 
under cultivation; but the period cannot be very distant when it will become one of the most 
flourishing portions of the colony. 

The remainder of the east coast of New Holland, though viewed by Captain Flinders, 
has not been examined in any complete or satisfactory manner. Its general aspect is low 
and sandy, diversified with sand hills, covered however with a rich vegetation, becoming 
more and more tropical in its character. The coast is rich in fish, particularly turtle. Islets, 
single or in groups, are scattered along the whole of its extent. No attempt having been 
made to penetrate the country to any depth, or even to explore the coast minutely, it is 
highly probable that many fertile tracts of land may yet be found, as well as large rivers. 
Four, indeed, have been lately discovered: viz. the Clyde, in Bateman Bay, and the Boyne, 
in Port Curtis, which did not afford much promise; the Darling, under Mount Warning, and 
the Tweed, close to Point Danger; which have not yet been satisfactorily explored. 

The northern coast begins at Cape York, the most northerly point, opposite to which is 
the coast of New Guinea. The interval is caller! Torres’ Strait, and is filled with various 
islands and groups of islands, among which last those of Prince of Wales and Clarence are 
the most numerous. Immediately afterwards opens the vast Gulf of Carpentaria, stretching 
about 650 miles inland, anil 400 miles across. It was successively visited by the commander 
of the Duyfhen, Torres, Carstens, and Tasman, who all, however, viewed it under the im¬ 
pression of its being part of the opposite coast of New Guinea. Cook, in 1770, by sailing 
through Torres’ Straits, dispelled this error; but it was still supposed that the vast opening 
might be an oceanic channel, dividing into two parts the east and west of New Holland. 
The coast was in general low, sandy, barren, beset with shallows, and sometimes with coral 
rocks; but woods and rich grass were seen in the interior. Numerous torrents descended 
from the mountains, and afforded a good supply of fresh water; but no river of any magni¬ 
tude could be discovered; and Captain King considered this observation of Captain Flinders 
so satisfactory, that he did not repeat the search. 

Arnheim’s Land, beginning at. Cape Arnheim, which terminates the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
extends for upwards of 600 miles to the entrance of the Bay or Gulf of Van Diemen. It 
was almost unknown till the late careful survey made by Captain King, lie found the 
woods sometimes luxuriant, and the vegetation rich. At other times, the trees were low 
and stunted, and the country had nn almost desert aspect. Water was, in general, either 
found, or there was reason to believe that it existed. A river, the Liverpool, was discovered, 
which, at the mouth, was four miles broad; but after ascending by a winding course of forty 
miles, it dwindled to a trifling magnitude. Tiiere were a considerable number of tolerably 
lnrge islands, Wessel’s Islands, Goulburn Islands, &c. At its western extremity was found 
Port Essington, one of the finest of the many fine harbours on this continent, and which, 
from its situation in the direct line towards Port Jackson, from India, must become of great 
future importance. 

Van Diemen’s Bay and Land form a portion of the continent on which Captain King 
landed. This gulf named like the island of the same name from a Dutch governor-general 
of India, had beeii explored to a certain extent; but its real magnitude was by no means 
suspected. Captain King sailed completely round it, and discovered two large estuaries, 
which he named Alligator rivers, and the largest of which, after being traced upwards of 
66 miles, was still 150 yards broad, und two or three fathoms deep. The western coasts 
bad been hitherto supposed to be those of a large peninsula projecting so far as to leave only 
a narrow entrance into the bay; but they were now found to consist of two large islands, 
Bathurst and Melville, the former of which was 200 miles in circumference, and the 
latter 120. 

The soil and climate being fitted for growing all the vegetable productions of the East, 
particularly spices, and the situation being also commodious for the refreshment of vessels 
proceeding between India and Port Jackson, and adapted for the purposes of British trade 
with the Malays, it was determined, in the year 1824, to form a settlement upon Melville 
Island. Captain Bremer was accordingly sent from England in the ship Tamar, and sailed 
thither from Port Jackson, with a party of troops and convicts, and on the 21st of October, 
of that year, laid the foundation of Fort. Dundas, in Port Cockburn, which appears to have 
not answered its intentions, and has therefore since been abandoned. The Dutch, we may 
observe, t end annually to this coast, from Macassar, a fleet of perhaps 200 proas, for the 
purpose of catching the lripan/r , or sea slug, « gelatinous marine animal, for which there is 
a constant demand, as an article of food, in China. It is taken by diving, and is preserved 
by being split, boiled, and dried. 
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Do Witt's Land consists of a large extent of coast, about 600 or 700 miles long, facing 
the north-west. I)c Witt, however, had not the honour of its first discovery, which was 
made by the ship Vianen in 1628. Tasinan and Dampier have given some hasty notices of 
it, and Baudin touched at some of its exterior points ; but the only detailed survey, and that 
not complete, was made by Captain King. The low, flat, woody shore, which has continued 
for 600 miles, here ceases, and the general character of the coast is rocky, rugged, and even 
arid; fresh water being to be procured only at a few points. The coast is deep, indented 
by bays and gulfs, and bordered by numerous clusters of small islands. Cambridge Gulf is 
a long, narrow inlet, presenting, at first, the appearance of its being the mouth of a river; 

but none was found. Port Warrcnder 
is a noble harbour, but does not afford 
fresh water. York Sound is a very 
spacious bay, receiving two small rivers; 
but Brunswick Bay, which quickly fol¬ 
lows, receives Prince Regent's River, 
the largest yet known to fall into the 
north-western coast. It. was traced 60 
miles up, when it had still a brendth of 
250 yards. On this river there is a 
waterfall of a very striking and singu¬ 
lar aspect (Jiff. 908.); the stratified 
form of the rock causing the stream to 
appear as if fulling down a range of 
steps. At length, Captain King came to a broad opening, called Cygnet Bay, which by an 
intricate channel he traced upwards for fifty miles, when he was obliged to return; but from 
the tides and other circumstances he is inclined to believe that it communicates with Col¬ 
lier’s Bay to the southward, and forms this part of New Holland into a large island. 

The western coast, consisting of Endracht's I>nnd, discovered in 1016 by Dirk llartog, in 
the ship Endracht.; of End's Land, discovered in 1019 by a Dutch navigator of that name; 
and of Leeuwin’s I .and, discovered in 1022 by the ship I .eon win, is all of the most desolate 
nnd dreary description. It was examined by Dampier and Vlaniing, and afterwards by Flin¬ 
ders, Baudin, Peron, anil Freyeiuet; hut by all without any cheering or promising discovery. 
Almost everywhere it consists of a ridge of low steep ri>eks, kmlering on a sandy shore, 
accessible to boats only in a very few points. There are occasional openings, or rather rifts 
in these rocks, through which torrents sometimes pour, but without any enlivening or fertil¬ 
ising influence. Vegetation is either wholly absent, or its products include nothing that is 
fit. lor the use of man. 

In this dreary shore, extending for 800 miles, there are only two important, openings, one 
made by the Swan River, to which a little naval expedition under Captain Stirling was sent 
in 1826, when the brackish stream was explored tor 50 miles, and the report which was 
made of the country on its banks was so highly favourable, that a western settlement, which 
hud always been a desideratum, by reason of its much shorter distance from England, was 
formed there in the year 1829, tinder the government, of Captain Stirling; but we are afraid 
that the emigrants to Swan River have met with at least as many disappointments and pri¬ 
vations as usually attend upon new colonies. This settlement, being yet beyond the reach 
of New South Wales by land, was, by a temporary act of parliament, erected into an inde¬ 
pendent colony, by the name of Western Australia, and regular grants of its lands have 
been made to capitalists, who have tnken with them free labourers; but the fertility of the 
soil had evidently been exaggerated, and however objectionable, in & moral and political 
view, may be a convict colony, the rapid progress of New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land has been proved to have been in a very great degree owing to the cheap and compul¬ 
sory labour alforded by transported prisoners. The population of the colony is estimated at 
about 3000; the capital is the little town of Perth, on Swan River. 

The latest accounts from Lieutenant-governor Stirling, of Western Australia, are to be 
found in the following extract from the second volume of the Journal of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society:—“ The only products of the country of any value at present are its timber, 
which is inexhaustible and of excellent quality, and its grasses, which afford feed of superior 
quality for sheep, horses, and cattle. There is a good species of tobacco and perennial flax, 
similar to the kind usually cultivated in Europe; but these are as yet only valuable as indi¬ 
cative of the capabilities of the soil. 

“ For some time back, registers of the weather have lieen kept at King George’s Sound 
and at Perth, the capital of Swan River; and hereafter it will be possible to ascertain with 
precision the ranges of the temperature, the barometrical pressure, and the degree of moist¬ 
ure in these districts, compared with other countries. At present, after three years’ experi¬ 
ence of the climate of the Swan River district, it may be said to be exceptionable only in 
•be months of January, February, and March, when the heat, and drought nre as disagree¬ 
able as they can be without affecting health. The district of King George’s Sound being 
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exposed to southerly winds in summer, and frequently visited by showers, is the most equn- 
ble, perhaps, in the world, and the most temperate. The heat on the west coast is certainly 
intense, and the mosquitoes, which abound there in summer, are serious evils in their way, 
and have caused some dislike to this part of the country as a place of residence. But not¬ 
withstanding these and other local and trivial objections, the climate, the ports, the position, 
and extent of the country, are such as fit it to be the seat of a wealthy and populous posses¬ 
sion of the crown; and 1 feel justified in saying, in this stage of its occupation, that it will 
not fail to become such, from any natural disqualification of the soil.” 

The other is Shark’s Bay, in Endracht’s Land, which penetrates deep into the coast, with 
many windings, and would form an excellent harbour, but for the total absence of fresh 
water. To the south are some mountains, called Moresby Range by Captain King, and 
another, called, by the French, Mont Naturalisto; and the coast was here somewhat 
wooded. Notwithstanding its general sterility, the natives appeared as numerous as in any 
other quarter; and as its rocky barrier has been penetrated at so few points, it remains still 
uncertain whether there may not be within it something better than its gloomy aspect would 
indicate. 

Nuyt’s Land, discovered in 1027, by Peter Nuyts, in the ship Zecpaard, extends along nearly 
half of the southern coast of New Holland, and lias been since surveyed in parts by Vancou¬ 
ver, D’Entrecasteaux, Flinders, Uaudin, and King. The coast continues low and sandy, but. 
with mountain ranges in the bnck-ground, similar to those which bonier the eastern coast. 
These mountains arc altogether naked, composed sometimes of smooth and glittering rock. 
The soil consists generally of loose white sand, or of a crust of earth, which sinks under the 
feet, and is altogether unproductive. Yet even these arid deserts, like those of the Cape of 
Good Hope territory, are covered with brilliant plants and flowers, producing often the most 
enchanting scenes; as if nature, according to Peron, had sought to throw this veil of beauty 
over her deep sterility. King George’s Sound, in its eastern quarter, was found by Van¬ 
couver and King to contain two harbours, receiving several small rivers, and abounding with 
timber. The natives are numerous, and carry oil with activity their fishing by means of 
stone weirs, which they set up at the mouths of the creeks and rivers. A small settlement 
of troops and convicts was made here, by the government of New South Wales, at the close 
of the year 1820, under the command of Major Lockyer, the first good effect of which was 
to reclaim several of the runaway convicts, both from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
IjiiuI, who have long led a roving life, collecting the skins of seals and other animals for 
ships, on Kangaroo, King’s, and other islands, in Bass’s Strait. King George’s Sound is 
now within the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of Western Australia. 

Flinder’s Land extends in a south-east direction from the boundary of Nnyt’s I .and 
for 400 or 500 miles. Baudin surveyed it also; ami having, in consequence of the unjust 
detention by the French of Captain Flinders at the Mauritius, been the first to reach Europe, 
he called it Nujxfieon’s I.and; but an impartial public has now restored the name to the first 
discoverer. This coast has open, high, rocky banks, which do not, however, send down any 
thing but small rivulets. It is broken by two deep bays, called Spencer and St. Vincent; 
on the former of which is Port Norfolk, described by Peron as one of the finest on the face 
of the earth. The soil is like the bottom of the sea, covered with deep sand and sandy 
hills, full of the incrustations of marine animals and plants; even the water in the pools is 
brackish. There is an extent of thirty-five miles, at the extremity of this coast, which, 
having been actually firs* surveyed by Baudin, may, it is alleged, retain the name of Na¬ 
poleon. It does not contain a haven, or a point at which it is possible to land, and facing 
nearly the west, is lashed by tremendous waves, collected from the whole expanse of the 
Pacific. 

[On this part of the coast, a new colony has recently been established under the name of 
Southern Australia. The country included between 132° and 141° E. Ion., and between 
the Southern ocean and 26° S. lat., having an extent of about. 400,000 square miles, is set 
apart for this purpose, and it is provided that no lands shall heeorne private property, except 
by purchase at public Fnle for ready money, and at a price of not. less than 12s. an acre. The 
proceeds of the sales of land are to be applied to the conveying of labourers to the colony. 
The object of the projectors of this scheme is to prevent what they call the dispersion of the 
colonists over too great a surface by the high price of the land, and to furnish the colony 
with a proper supply of labourers by transporting such persons passage free.—A m. En.] 

Grant’s Land, explored in 1800 by Lieutenant Grant, connected Flinders’ or Napoleon’s 
Land with Western Port, which Bass had reached from the opposite quarter, and thus com¬ 
pleted the circuit of tins New Holland roast. Western Port has been reached over-land 
from the colony, in the manner already stated, by Messrs. Hovel 1 and Hume; and towards 
the close of the year 1820, a settlement was established there by the colonial government, 
under the maritime direction of Captain Wethemll; but it has lieen since abandoned in 
favour of the more western port of Swan River. This tract has numerous and wide bays, 
among which are Portland Bay, King’s Bay, and Port Philip. The coast continues diver¬ 
sified with sand-hills, on which the waves of the ocean break with fury and behind which, 
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as usual, rises a rocky chain, parallel with the shore. Many parts present the same aspect 
of dreary nakedness as the more westerly regions. In others, a great improvement is per¬ 
ceptible, the environs of Capes Northumberland and Albany being covered with noble woods, 
which give them a most romantic appearance. The environs of Port Philip arc also most 
beautiful and lit for yielding many valuable productions. 


2. Van Diemen's Land, 


Van Diemen’s Land is an insular appendage to the southern part of New Holland, but 
of much smaller dimensions. It lies between 40° 42' and 43° 43' S. lat., and 144° 31' and 
148° 22' E. long., and is reckoned by Freycinet to contain an area of 27,192 square miles. 
It presents neither the some long and sharp mountain ranges, nor the same vast plants as 
the mainland. In general it is composed of alternate hill and dale, and even the high downs 
are generally fit cither for cultivation or pasturage. The chief lines both of mountain and 
river run from north to south through the eastern part of the colony. Table Mountain, the 
most elevated hill in the island, nearly overhangs the southern settlement of Ilobart Town, 
rising to the height of 3930 feet, being covered lor nine months in the year with snow, and 
subject to violent whirlwinds. The northern peaks, called Den Ix>mond and Tasman, arc 
also considerable; but the chain of most continuous clevution is that nearly in the centre of 
the island, called the Western Mountains, which extend north and south for its whole length. 
They possess a general height of 3500 feet; enclose several large lakes, one said to be 
sixty miles in circumference; and give rise to most of the principal rivers in the island. 
Among these is the Tamar, which, uniting the waters of the North and South Esk from 
the cast, of the Macquarie and Lake Rivers from the south, and of the Western River from 
the west, forms at Ijiunceston a navigable stream, which soon opens into the broad estuary 
of Port Dalrymple, on tin*, north side of the island. The Derwent, flowing in an opposite 
direction, and swelled by the parallel stream of the Jordan, spreads into a noble harbour on 
the south-east side of the island, on which Hobart Town is situated. Two rivers on the 
western sidu enter Macquarie Harbour, but their course is yet unexplored. The harbours 
of Van Diemen's Land surpass those of any country in the world, not excepting even the 
admirable ones of New South Wales. This island was first discovered by Tasman, who 
surveyed its southern and part of its western shores, but not the northern and eastern, with 
which almost exclusively we arc acquainted. It was afterwards observed in parts by Marion, 
Furneanx, Cook, and particularly D'Entrecasteaux, who traced the remarkable channel 
which bears his name. All this time, however, it was believed to be a part of the conti¬ 
nent; nor was it till Bass, in 1798, passed through the straits which are called after him, 
that its insular character was established. In 1803, Captain Bowen founded the first 
convict establishment at Risdon Cove, on the left bank of the Derwent, which was removed, 
in 1804, by Colonel Collins, to Hobart Town, on the right bonk, in Sullivan Cove, about 
twelve miles up the river. Since that time the colony has been in a state of rapid increase, 
particularly during the last ten or twelve years, when it became tire favourite resort of 
voluntary emigration. The climate of Van Diemen’s Land belongs decidedly to the tem¬ 
perate zone, and is therefore more cool and more congenial to a British constitution than 
that of the original colony. It lias not the same extremes of barrenness and fertility; 
there are some rich flats along the rivers, but in general the lands are somewhat high, and 
of a medium aptitude both for agriculture and pasturage. A greater proportion of it is 
quite clear of wood, and admits of the plough being applied without any previous prepara¬ 
tion. On the road from Hobart Town to Port Dalrymple, there is a plain extending in one 
direction for twenty miles, and clear land is frequent on the north side of the island. Maize, 
tobacco, and much more sugar, are not compatible with the climate: but wheat, barley, and 


oats are produced of superior quulity; the potatoes are equal to any on the globe, and will 
keep through the whole year. The cattle are rather good; the sheep produce fine wool, 
though not quite equal to that of New South Wales; but this has, perhaps, been from want 

of care, and great efforts are making for its 
— 911 improvement. This land wants the cellar and 

rose-wood of the great continent; but the 
blackwood, the Huon pine, and Adventure 
Bay pine, are valuable trees peculiar to it. 
The natives of Van Diemen’s Land (Jig- 910. 
and 911.) are guessed by Ilassel at only 1500, 
and are, if possible, in a lower state than even 
those of the great continent. They are 
strangers to fishing, and to the construction 
of even the rudest canoes, but convey them¬ 
selves in miserable rafts over any water they 
are obliged to cross. They are unacquainted 
„ Native* or Van lUuman’a Land with the throwiug-6tick; their spears are 
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much less formidable, and their disposition more peaceable; but, unfortunately, they have 
been inflamed with the most deadly hatred aguinst the English. This deplorable cir¬ 
cumstance appears to have been solely owing to the rashness of an officer, who, at an early 
period of the settlement, fired upon a party approaching, as there was afterwards reason to 
believe, with the most peaceable intentions. This incident appears to have made a per¬ 
manent impression upon the minds of these savages; for, ever since that time, they have 
seized every opportunity of attacking and killing the colonists; but the smallness of their 
numbers and courage has rendered their enmity far from terrible. The British population 
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is considered to form the most completely English colony that exists; yet the state of so¬ 
ciety is said, on the whole, to be ruder than that ftt Port Jackson. In particular, the most 
desperate convicts having been sent thither as a place of ulterior banishment, numbers 
escaped, and formed a body of bush-rangers, who kept the colony in a state of perpetual 
alarm, and have only been very recently put down. There are six clergymen of the church 
of England; also, at Hobart Town, a Catholic priest, a Presbyterian minister, and live 
Wesleyan Alothodist ministers, in different parts of the island. Government supports a male 
and female orphan school, and seven public day-schools. The exports consist of wool, 
wheat, salted beef, mutton bains and tongues; with some hides, tallow, seal skins, whale oil, 
and spars. Several newspapers are published at Hobart Town and Launceston. 

The present division of this settlement is into thirty-five counties. 

Hobart Town possesses a harbour, perhaps the finest in the world. The Derwent, for 
three miles above the town, is navigable for the largest vessels. Here the river begins to 
freshen, and continues hence for the distance of 20 miles, narrowing gradually, but afford¬ 
ing a safe passage for vessels of filly tons as far as New Norfolk, where a ridge of rocks 
forms a rapid, and abruptly terminates the navigation. The entrance by Storm Bay is 
somewhat exposed; but D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel affords a continued harbour thirty-seven 
miles long, and sheltered from every wind. The town is delightfully situated upon two hills, 
lietween which there runs a fine stream of water from the heights of Table Alountuin, 
which towers above it The place, having been from the first laid out upon a plan, is much 
more regularly built than Sydney, has good substantial houses of two stories high, with some 
handsome public buildings, among which are a brick church with an organ, a good gaol, and 
a large substantial quay. The town census of 1621 gave 2700, and the number lias now 
increased to nearly 13,(MM). All the other places in this section of the country, namely, 
Elizabeth Town, or New Norfolk, Sorell Town, Ross, Macquarie Town, and Brighton, are 
mere villages of about a hundred houses. 

J<auncestown, the chief seat of the settlements in the northern part of the island, is situ¬ 
ated forty miles up the Tamar, at its confluence with two small streams, called the North 
and South Esk. ft is agreeably situated upon a hill bordering on a fertile country, and is 
about 120 miles across the island from Hobart Town. The Tamar, from Launceston to the 
sea, forms a species of estuary, which admits vessels of 300 tons; but is so obstructed by 
banks and shallows as to render the navigation very difficult. With this view’, the seat of 
government was removed, in 1619, to George Town, at the mouth of the river, in the fine 
harbour of Port Dalryuiple. This arrangement was not sanctioned by the settlers, who 
found the environs of George Town much less fertile and ngreeable, and also more distant 
from the seat of culture, than Launceston, whieh now contains about 3(MH) inhabitants. Nor¬ 
folk Plains, consisting of sixty-two houses, Perth, Campbell Towui, and other agreeable 
neighbourhoods, are rising in the interior; but the settlements are, on the whole, much less 
extensive than in the south, though there remains here a great extent of fine unoccupied 
land. 

The circuit of the coasts presents various features, and is not, on the whole, so forbidding 
as that of the adjoining continent. The eastern coast, for the northern half of its extent, is 
little indented, and presents generally sand-hills; but in the middle, between St. Patrick’s 
Head and St. Helen’s Point, exhibits a range of abrupt unapproachable rocks, with lofty and 
broken mountains behind. This coast terminates with the long steep Isle of Schouton, sepa¬ 
rated from the continent by a narrow strait. The south-east coast thence continues to pre¬ 
sent a series of long islands and winding peninsulas, enclosing deep and commodious havens. 
It begins with the large inlets, called by the English Great Swan Port, by the French, Fleu- 
rieu Bay: south from which, the Island of Maria presents a formidable aspect, surrounded 
on all sides by perpendicular granite cliffs from 3(M) to 4(M) feet high, and filled with many 
caverns, into which the waves rush and make a roaring like the sound of distant thunder. 
The mariner passes with trembling, as he views the fnry of the tempests which dash against 
it. Then begins the peninsula of Tasman, of great extent, winding and indented, connected 
with the continent by a narrow isthmus of a few hundred feet, and branching into several 
minor peninsulas, ns slightly connected with each other. This was supposed to be on island, 
till Baudin ascertained its precise form. South-west from this is the long and irregular form 
of Pitt Island, called by the French Bruny: running parallel with the continent, it forms 
the long channel called, from its discoverer, D'Entrecasteaux, the waters of which are full 
of fish, and its shores covered with the most beautiful vegetation. Farther on, the Bay de 
la Recherche forms two good harbours, and the coast soon terminates in South Cape, tlio 
extreme point of the island. The western coast, including the north and south-western, is 
generally high and steep, with considerable mountains rising behind. Here are two im¬ 
portant openings; Macquarie Harbour, with a narrow entrance, spreads into a very wide and 
deep basin, receiving, alter eight miles, two rivers, called Gordon’s, the course of which has 
been only partially explored. The country, however, is promising, having coal and fine 
timber; and a penal settlement has already been formed there—the precursor, probably, of 
one on a more desirable looting. Port Davey, more to the southward, with a wider entrance. 
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but less interior extent, spreads into two harbours, of which that of Bathurst is good and 
secure; but the country is rocky and barren, and the timber ditlicult of access. On the 
north-west corner is Hunter’s group, the chief of which are Barren Island, the three Jlum- 
mocks, and Low Sandy Island, which answer to their unpromising names. Still farther 
north-westward from these is King’s Island, large, humid, bleak, with great variety of nicks, 
full of streams, and with a lake in the centre. There arc several other islands in Bubs’s 
Straits,—Furneaux’s, Clark's, Cape Barren,—of tolerable size, but of no beauty or promise. 


913 


3. New Zealand. 

New Zealand ranks next to the countries now described, as the most important of the 
great southern insular masses. It ranges parallel to the south of New Holland, with a broad 
intervening expanse of ocean. It consists of two islands, but separated only by a strait, and 
composing properly only one country, lying between 34° and 48° S. lat.; being thus about 
1000 miles in length; but the average breadth does not exceed 100 miles. The surface is 
estimated by Mr. Nicholas at 62,160 English square miles. The northern island is known 
by the name, not very well fitted for English organs, of Eaheinomnuwe; the southern by 
that of T’nvai Pocuammoo. The first is the smallest, but is distinguished by the finest soil, 
and by natural features of the boldest and grandest description. Chains of high mountains 
run through (>ot.h islands, which, in the former, rise to the height of 12,000 or 14,000 feet, 
and are buried for two-thirds of their height in perpetual snow; presenting on the greatest 
scale all the alpine phenomena. From these heights numerous streams flow down, watering 
in their course the most fertile and enchanting valleys. The huge glaciers and plains of 
snow which cover their higher regions; the mighty torrents which pour down from them, 
forming stupendous cataracts; the lofty woods which crown their middle regions; the hills 
which wind along their feet, decked with the brightest vegetation ; the bold cliffs and pro¬ 
montories which breast the might of the southern waves; the beautiful bays decked with 
numberless villages and canoes—all conspire to present a scene, which even the rude eye 
of the navigator cannot behold without rapture. The soil in the valleys, and in the tracts 
of land at all level, is more fertile than in New Holland, and, with due cultivation, would 
yield grain in abundance. It produces, even spontaneously and plentifully, roots fitted for 
human food, particularly those of a species of tern, which covers almost the whole country. 
The natives breed pigs, and cultivate some maize, yams, and potatoes; and there is a spe¬ 
cies of very strong flax, which serves not only for clothing, but fishing-lines, and various 

other purposes. The mountains are clothed with 
a profusion of fir trees, of a variety of species 
unknown in other countries, and rising to a mag¬ 
nificent height, which the tallest pines of Nor¬ 
way cannot rival. The natives (fig. 913.) are 
of a different race from those of New Ilollund, 
belonging rather to that Malay race which pre¬ 
dominates in the South Sea Islands. They ure 
tall and well formed, with large black eyes; 
they are intelligent, have made some progress 
in the arts of life, and are united into a certain 
form of political society. These circumstances, 
however, have only tended to develope in a still more frightful degree those furious passions 
which agitate the breast of the savage. Each little society is actuated by the deepest 
enmity against all their neighbours; their daily and nightly thought is to surprise, to attack, 
to exterminate them; and when they have gained that guilty triumph, it is followed by the 
dire consummation of devouring their victims. Such was the catastrophe which, in 1809, 

upon the jealous pride of one of the chiefs, befell the 
entire crew of the ship Boyd, only two or three 
children being saved, and afterwards recovered by 
Mr. Berry. Yet to the members of their own tribe, 
or those whom they regard as friends, they are not 
only mild and courteous, but display the fondest 
attachment and most tender sensibility. Families 
live together in great harmony, and are seen assem¬ 
bled in pleasing and hannon ions groups ( fig. 914.). 
On the death of their relations, they exhibit the most 
impassioned and affecting symptoms of grief, nutting 
their faces with pieces of shell or bone, till the blood 
flows and mixes with their tears. Several even of 
the females, who had formed an irregular connexion with the sailors, showed them every 
mark of faithful and tender attachment. They have a great turn for oratory, the chiefs 
making speeches of two or three hours accompanied with vehement gestures, to which those 
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of the audience correspond; but we have yet no translated specimens of New Zealand elo¬ 
quence. Their war-canoeB are very large, adorned with much curi¬ 
ous and elaborate carving. Great diligence is also exercised, and 
great pain endured, in bestowing upon their skins the unnatural orna¬ 
ment of tattooing (fig- 91. r >.); and the visagCB of the chick are 
often entirely covered over with various regular figures. This, 
however, is not effected without severe pain, causing even attacks 
of fever; but to shrink in any degree from the operation is consi¬ 
dered as altogether derogatory to a manly spirit. They have also a 
horrid art, by which the heads of their enemies, being dried in an 
oven, and exposed to a stream of fresh air, are maintained in a state 
of perfect preservation. Their houses are by no means spacious; 
that of Korra-korra, a powerful chief! measured only nine feet long, 
six feet wide, and four feet high. They are placed in hippahs (fig. 910.) or fortified vil¬ 
lages, seated on high and steep hills, ascended by pathways, narrow, winding, and often per¬ 
pendicular, so as to be most perilous to an European; but the New Zealander leaps up as if 

it were level ground. Their original arms con¬ 
sisted of clubs of stone and whalebone, of long 
and pointed spears, and of the pattoo-pattoo, or 
wooden battle-axe; but since the musket has been 
introduced to their knowledge, it has absorbed all 
their warlike regard; and the strength of a chief 
is counted, not by his men, but by his muskets. 
The report of fifty being in the possession of 
Korra-korra spread the terror of his name for 200 
miles round. The New Zealander has no idea 
of the pitched combats in the open field, which 
give a sort of chivalric character to the New Holland fighting; his baser aim is to steal 
upon his enemy, and massacre him, unprepared and defenceless. This, however, is common 
in savage life among such small political associations, where the object is not personal glory, 
but to gratify the passions and promote the interests of the tribe. There seems also to be 
something like political alliance among them; and Colonel Cruise understood that upwards 
of 3000 were once assembled on a single plain for the purposes of deliberation. The entire 
population is estimated by Air. Nicholas at upwards of 150,000. Several missionaries, ani¬ 
mated by a noble spirit of philanthropy, have ventured to take up their abode among these 
ferocious hordes. They have not yet made much impression on their habits of barbarism, 
but they are viewed as friends, treated with kindness, and enter into their houses and forti¬ 
fied villages, without feeling the slightest apprehension. 

The following recent information concerning New Zealand comes from original documents 
in the Colonial Office, and is extracted from the 2d vol. of the Royal Geographical Journal: 
--“ In New Zealand, flax may be obtained in an unlimited quantity, and there is abundance 
ot fine timber of all sizes nnd dimensions for ship-building and other purposes. Thousands 
of tons of shipping may be employed in the flax trade alone; and the timber, which grows 
occasionally to a great height, and not unfrequently six feet in diameter, may be procured 
in any quantity. The country is rich in mineral and vegetable productions; the soil fertile 
and eusy of culture. With regard to the whaling establishments in New Zealand, it may 
be observed, that, as they are of use only for about four months in the year, they are not 
likely to become permanent, unless combined with some other pursuit for the summer sea¬ 
son. And, from the destructive nature of the fishery (the females being killed at the time 
of calving), the trade cannot last many years; but, like the sealing, will eventually foil 
from extermination, or from the desertion of the land by the harassed animals. The fishery 
is confined to the Middle and Stewart's Islands, the whales not being found north of Cook’s 
Straits. In the four church mission stations of Rangiliona, Rcnken, Paihia, and Wainmte, 
there arc, under a regular course of education, about 320 New Zealanders, whose average 
age is sixteen years. When the hours appointed for instruction in reading, writing, and 
accounts are expired, the greater number of these natives are employed in the mission, 
some in building, others as carpenters, and others in general labour. There are three sub¬ 
stantial chapels, capable of holding from 200 to 300 each, in which services are held three 
times every Sunday, and always well attended. 

All travellers agree that the New Zealanders are a noble race of savages, although they 
are clearly proved, by the long residences among them of Colonel Cruise and Mr. Earle, to 
“5 cani ) 1 " a * s * “ If»” says Mr. Gibbon, in speaking of the Attacotti, a Caledonian nation 
or the fourth century,—“ if, in the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town of 
Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate in the Scottish history 
. opposite extremes of savage and civilised life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce, in 
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»some future ago, the Hume of the southern hemisphere.” Recent voyagers differ in their 
opinions as to the benefit which these islands, in common with the rest of those of the South 
Seas, derive from the various religious missionaries who are stationed upon them. Captains 
Beechcy and Kotzebue, and Mr. Earle, accuse these persons of teaching nothing but asce¬ 
ticism ; and the last attributes the progress of the natives of New Zealand in civilisation to 
the whalers who touch there. When we consider the nature of the education which this 
class of mariners receives, Mr. Earle’s really seems to be a bold opinion. The interesting 
works of Mr. Nicholas, Colonel Cruise, Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet, and Mr. Stewart, pre¬ 
sent a different and (we should think) a truer picture of the labours of these isolated and 
pious men. We think the missionaries right in indulging the passion of the New Zealand¬ 
ers lor English clothing, and in not waiting till they can master all the difficulties and 
subtleties of the English, but in at once translating the Gospels into the Jprcat Polynesian 
languages, and in teaching their children to read those translations. To translate a work 
into the language of the learner, is to explain it at the same time. To teach the learner 
the language in winch a work is written, often leaves the meaning of the work to be still 
translated to a foreigner. True it is that, till their European costume shall become com¬ 
plete (and perhaps even then), they will look more noble in their mat-cloaks: but no bar¬ 
barous country was ever civilised till the people had adopted the costume of their conquer¬ 
ors ; and the expensive and complicated dress of refinement and fashion is the taste that 
will lead the savage to industry and the arts of peace—not the head-dress of plastered hair, 
and the garment made from the cloth-tree. We are happy to learn, from Mr. Earle’s book, 
that the more general introduction of muskets and gunpowder is found to diminish intestine 
war. The savage* sees that the bullet sets at nought strength nnd sujiersedes courage. 
Their armies, therefore, number muskets before they encounter; and, if they find these to 
be equally matched, they settle the dispute amicably. This is great ground gained; and 
the cultivation of the soil, the breeding of cattle, iniunt education, European clothing, are, 
under the direction of the missionaries, nnd their generous subscribers in England and in 
the United Slates, fast following. Thus it is that New Zealand will, in time, leave off the 
practices of war and cannibalism, and become, what we understand Otahoite and Owhyhee 
actually to be, a civilised and Christianised country. 

4. Papua , or Now Guinea. 

New Guinea is the largest mass of southern continent next to New Holland, being from 
1200 to 1400 miles in length, and varying from ir>0 to 200 rniles in breadth. There seems 
great reason to surmise that it is one of the finest countries in existence. The few navi¬ 
gators who have sailed along its coast observed ranges of mountains swelling behind each 
other, their summits rising in the most, picturesque and varied forms, and clothed with 
immense pine forests. The Dutch maps represent some of those on the west coast as cover¬ 
ed with perpetual snow, which would imply, in this latitude, a height of 15,000 or 16,000 
feet. The copious moisture which must flow down from these heights, in a climate so 
intensely tropical, can scarcely fail to generate a most rich vegetation, while the close con¬ 
tiguity and similar climate of the Spice Islands, afford a presumption, that their valued pro¬ 
ducts may find here a congenial soil. Yet this tempting region has been left almost a terra 
incognita, liaving been generally viewed only from a distance by navigators, except Eorrest, 
who landed at several points of its northern coast. Some recent observations have also been 
mode by the French navigators Duperrey and Lesson. The population, like that of New 
Holland, was found to consist of Papuans, or Oriental negroes, mingled with the still ruder 
race of the Haralbrus, who inhabit, the interior mountains. These Papuans appear to be a 
degree farther advanced in the social scale than the New Hollanders. This is shown in 
the very singular construction of their huts, raised on elevated plunks or stages, resting 
upon poles that are fixed usually in the water. This scheme is supposed by Forrest to be 
adopted with a view to security from the attacks of enemies, and particularly of the Hara- 
lbrus. These houses, which are divided among a number of families, have a door both 
towards land and sea, so that, according to the quarter whence danger coines, they may 
betnke themselves cither to their vessels or to the woods. They construct and ornament 
their canoes on a large scale, and show considerable skill in fishing. They not only wage 
deadly war against each other, but manifest a particular jealousy and hostility towards 
strangers, which may be owing, in a great degree, to what they suffer from the inhabitants 
of Borneo and Celebes, who make frequent inroads, and carry them off as slaves. These 
vessels also carry away trepang, edible birds’-nests, and tortoise-shell. The Dutch, in 1828, 
formed a settlement in Triton Bay, in lat. 3° 33'. 

The lxruisiade is the name given by Bougainville to a range of broken shores which he 
passed at the western extremity of New Guinea. He ranked them as an archipelago; but 
it seeing doubtful whether they do not all form part of one large peninsula, and even whether 
that peninsula Is? not part of New Guinea. The aspect of both appears to be nearly the 
same, except, that the natives seem to bo still ruder. 
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5. New Britain and New Ireland. 

A series of large groups of islands, beginning near the north-eastern boundary of New 
Guinea, ranges in a circuitous line parallel to New Holland, and in the direction of New 
Zealand, though stopping considerably short of it. Their aspect is various, but in general 
mountainous and often rugged, as in the other regions of Australasia; like which, also, they 
contain valleys, and even plains, covered with the most profuse vegetation. The inhabitants 
are divided between the two great races, the Papuan, or Oriental negro, little, ugly, and 
black; and the Malay, taller, of a dingy brown, and of more pleasing features. All the 
islands exhibit only varieties of the most savage form of social existence. They are little 
known or frequented, as the route of the circumnavigator usually leads him from the Society 
Islands into the sea between New Holland and New Zealand, avoiding the coral rocks scat¬ 
tered through the*Australasian gulfs. The group of New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, 
and other smaller islands, was partially seen by Tje Maire, und afterwards examined with 
some care by Dampier nnd D’Entrecasteaux. Carteret also viewed a detached and more 
westerly part, which he called Admiralty Islands, and which appeared better cultivated, and 
inhabited by a more civilised race, than the others. Some more recent observations have 
been made by M. Lesson and his companions. The whole group lies between the first and 
sixth degrees of south latitude; and, were Arrowsmith’e map (which is laid down, however, 
upon the most conjectural data) followed, one should estimate the superficial extent at 16,000 
English square miles. New Ireland is very thickly wooded, and among its trees are men¬ 
tioned the Arena palm, and even the nutmeg. The natives are Papuans, but are considered 
by the French navigators to he the most civilised in this archipelago. They have temples, 
and a regular form of idolatrous worship. 

6. Solomon Islands. 

The Archipelago called Solomon Islands was, as already noticed, discovered, and that 
name given to them, by Mendana, in 1567. They were! forgotten for two centuries, till 
Carteret, in 1767, and afterwards Bougainville and Lieutenant Shorlland, passed several of 
the group, to which they gave the name of Egmont, Queen Charlotte's Islands, and New 
Georgia. Some retain the Spanish names of Isabel, San Christoval, &c.; while toothers 
Bougainvillo gave his own and that of Choiscul. The prevailing population is Papuan, 
and as black as the African negro, but with a mixture of the Malays. They appeared to be 
numerous, subject to the sway of an absolute prince, and warlike. Both Mendana and 
Bougainville were led to suppose them addicted to feeding upon human flesh. 

7. New Hebrides. 

The New Hebrides are a group situated to the south-east of the above, first discovered by 
Quiros, in 1606, who gave it. the name of the Archipelago del Espiritu Santo: Bougainville 
afterwards touched at these islands, to which he gave the name of the New Cyclades; while 
Cook, who examined them more diligently tlian any of his predecessors, bestowed upon them 
that of New* Hebrides, to which we adhere; but. the continental geographers maintain that 
the Spaniards, ns the first discoverers, are entitled to have their appellation received in pre¬ 
ference to any other. It is, in fact, still given to the principal island; while to other con¬ 
siderable ones Bougainville gave tin* name 
of lies do Leprcux, and Cook those of Tanna 
and Mallicolo. These islands are generally 
covered with high mountains, from some of 
which flame is seen issuing. The territory, 
as usual in volcanic countries, is extremely 
lertile, and finely watered by numerous rivu¬ 
lets. The natives belong generally to the 
Papuan race; but those of Mallicolo are, even 
beyond its general average, diminutive, mean, 
and ugly; while those of Tanna (Jiff. 1)17.) 
are, on the contrary, taller and handsomer 
than almost any other specimen yet seen. 
They are both extremely active, agile, amt 
intelligent: the Mallicolese, in particular, 
appeared a most determined and energetic race. They go almost naked, and have few or 
no arts and manufactures; but their weapons are constructed with peculiar skill; and the 
tribes are almost at perpetual war with each other; yet in their social intercourse they are 
nuld and friendly. Forster reckons the population at 200,000, of which he supposes Tanna 
to contain 20,000, and Mallicolo 50,000. 



Nativoa of Tanna. 
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8. New Caledonia. 

New Caledonia, a large island, 250 miles long, and 60 broad, forms the southern termina¬ 
tion of this great chain of archipelagoes. It is traversed bjr a continuous range of mountains, 

which rear their conical heads to a considerable height, 
and throw out branches, which present their rocky faces 
towards the sea. Though water is somewhat abundant, 
a great part of the soil is so rocky and sandy os to be 
by no means fertile. Forster rates the population at 
50,000; but D’Entrecasteaux does not think it can 
exceed half that number, as it is almost wholly confin¬ 
ed to the coast, where a supply of fish can be obtained. 
The natives (.fig. 917.) afford decided - specimens of the 
rude and diminutive forms of the Papuan or Oriental 
negro. They have been painted in the most opposite 
colours by Cook and by D’Entrecosteuux; by the one 
as mild, friendly, and courteous; by the other as fierce 
warriors, and devourers of human flesh; but the fact is, that, in savage life, nothing is more 
common than the presentation of these two extremes, according to the circumstances under 
which the people arc viewed. 



Man and Woman of New Culcduuiu. 


CHAPTER II. 

POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia, or "the many isles,” is the name which geographers have now generally 
agreed to give to numerous groups with which a great part of the Pacific Ocean is studded. 
While the islands which compose Austrulosia are of such magnitude os to approach the cha¬ 
racter of continents, those of Polynesia are so small that most of them can scarcely aspire 
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above the diminutive appellation of islets. Yet they are so numerous, and follow in such 
close succession, that they may properly be considered as a region of the globe bearing a 
peculiar aspect and character. 

Sect. I.— General Outline and Aspect. 

The Pacific Ocean, over which these numerous islands are scattered, is a vast expanse, 
extending, in its greatest breadth, 150 degrees, or nearly one-half of the globe. It is by no 
meuns, however, completely filled with the groups of Polynesia. From the shores of Asia 
and Australasia, indeed, in an east and south-east direction, they closely follow each other 
to about 100° YV. long., or lor the space of nearly 100° ol’ longitude. From north to south 
they range between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn nearly 50 degrees of latitude. 
Beyond these limits, northward to the Aleutian Islnnds, eastward to the continent, of America, 
and southward to the Antarctic Ocean, scarcely a rock rises to interrupt the unbroken waste 
of the Pacific. 

These islands rank with the most fruitful and smiling regions on the surface of the globe. 
Their situation, altogether between the tropics, and beaten by the rays of an equatorial sun, 
might have given them a parched soil and a burning and pestilential climate. These evils 
arc averted by the moisture and breezes from such an extent of surrounding ocean, and by 
the internor mountains, which rise, in many instances, to a very lofty height. Several of 
the Polynesian peaks approach the elevation of those in the great continents. In the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, Mouna lloa is lilxnit 10,000 feet, Mouna Konh about 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In Otaheite, Oroeno rises to 10,800, nnd Tobrouu to 0500 feet. Most of 
the other islands have mountains inferior, but considerable. An exception is, indeed, formed 
by the coral islands, those; peculiar structures raised from the bottom of the sea by the inces¬ 
sant labour of myriads of insects. As the formation ceases as soon as it reaches the surface 
of the ocean, these islands are merely a few feet above its level, and are visible to the navi¬ 
gator only by the trees which rise from their flat surface. The higher islands are indented 
by deep bays, and finely variegated by streams descending from the mountains; but their 
extent does not admit the formation of rivers or lakes of any importance. 

Sect. II.— Natural Geography. 

Suhsect. 1.— Geology. 

Easter Island. 2000 miles from the coast of Chili, and 1500 from the nearest inhabited 
islands, Pitcairn Island excepted, which has been peopled by Europeans, is of igneous origin, 
and said by navigators to be studded with volcanoes. 

Ducie's Island is of coral formation; of an oval form, with a lagoon or lake in the centre, 
which is partly enclosed by trees, and partly by low coral flats scarcely above the water’s 
edge. The height of the soil upon the island is about twelve feet, above which trees rise 
fourteen feet more, making its greatest elevation about twenty-six feet above the sea level. 

Elizabeth or Henderson Island. “We found that this island,” says Captain King, “dif¬ 
fered essentially frojn all others in its vicinity, and belonged to a peculiar formation, very 
few instances of which are in existence. YVutooo and Savage Islands, discovered by Cap¬ 
tain Cook, are of this number, and perhaps, also, Malden Island, visited by Lord Byron. The 
island is five miles in length, and one in breadth, and has a flat surface nearly eighty feet 
nliovc the sen. On all sides except the north it is bounded by perpendicular clifls, about 
fifty feet high, composed entirely of dead coral , more or less porous, honeycombed at the 
surface, and hardening into a compact culcureons substance within, possessing the fracture 
of secondary limestone, and with a species of millepore interspersed through it. The dead 
coral, of which the higher part of the island is composed, is nearly circumscribed by ledges 
of living coral, which project beyond each other at different depths; on the northern side 
of the island the first of these had an easy slope from the beach to a distance of about fifty 
yards, when it terminated abruptly ahout three fathoms under water. The next ledge had 
a greater descent, and extended to two hundred yards from the beach, with twenty-five 
fathoms over it, and there ended as abruptly as the former, a short distance beyond which no 
bottom could be gained with two hundred fathoms of line.” This island appears to have 
been raised above the sea through Plutonian agency. 1 

Gambler's Islands. This group consists of five large islands and several small ones, all 
situated in a lagoon formed by a reef of coral. The largest of these is about six miles in 
length, and rises into two peaks, elevated 1248 feet above the sea. All the islands are steep 
and rugged, particularly Marsh Island, which at a distance resembles a ship. The external 
form of these islands at once conveys an impression of their volcanic origin, and on exami¬ 
nation they all appeared to be composed of rocks formed through igneous agency. The 
rocks are vesicular basaltic lava and tufa; in which various zeolites, calccdonics, jaspers, 
snd calcareous spars occur. These rocks are traversed by veins or dikes, ranging from east 
to west, of a compact volcanic rock abounding in olivine. Forming a striking contrast to 
those rugged and lofty igneous rocks, is a series of low islands, owing their construction to 
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myriads of minute zoophytes, endowed with a power which enables them to secrete calcare¬ 
ous matter in such quantity as to rear the magnificent structure many leagues in circumfer¬ 
ence. A great wall of this kind already surrounds the islands, and by the continued labour 
of these submarine animals is last approaching the surface of the water in all its parts. On 
the north-east side it already bears a fertile soil, and beyond the reach of the sea sustains 
trees, and adonis even a habitation to man. In the opposite direction it dips from thirty to 
forty feet beneath the surface, as if purposely to afford access to shipping to the lagoon 
within. “ All the islands,” continues Captain King, “ we subsequently visited were similar 
to these, in having their western or eastern side more advanced than the opposite one. The 
outer side of the wall springs from unfathomable depths; the inner descends with a slope 
to about 120 or 150 feet below the surface. This abruptness causes the sea to break and 
expend its fury upon the reef, without disturbing the waters in the lagoon. The coral ani¬ 
mals consequently rear their delicate structure there without apprehension of violence, and 
form their submarine grottoes in all the varied shapes which limey can imagine. They 
have already encircled each of these islands with a barrier, which they are daily extending, 
and have reared knolls so closely as almost to occupy all the northern part of the lagoon. 
More independent bodies are in other parts bringing to the surface numerous isolated 
columns, tending to the same end; and all seems to be going on with such activity, that a 
speculative imagination might picture to itself, at no very remote period, one vast plain 
covering the whole of the lagoon, yielding forests of bread fruit, cocoa-nuts, and other trees, 
and ultimately sustenance to a numerous population and a variety of animals subservient to 
their use.” 

Coral Islands. 1 -ord Ilook Island, Clermont-Tonnerre, Serle Island, Whitsunday Island, 
Queen Charlotte Island, Lagoon Island, Thoum Cap Island, Egmont Island, Barrow Island, 
Carysfort Island, Osnahurg Island, By am Martin Island, Gloucester Island, Bow Island, are 
throughout of coral formation; and Captain King adds, “the islands which were visited 
between Bow Island and Otaheite were all of the same character of formation as those just 
enumerated: one of these he named Melville, another Croker Island. The coral islands of 
this group are thirty-two in number; the largest of them thirty miles in diameter, and the 
smallest less than one mile.” 

Otaheite. This island appears like one lofty mountain, intersected with deep green valleys, 
bounded by dark rocks, and terminating nhove in a double summit, Oroena and Pitohiti, the 
most elevated of which is said to be 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The rocks are 
of an igneous origin, and principally common and amygdalous basalt. The amygdaloidal 
basalt affords apophylite, needlestone, chabasite, and nnalcime, and the common basalt 
embedded augite, hornblende, and large masses of granular olivine. Hoffman, who accom¬ 
panied Kotzebue, observed, besides the minerals just mentioned, in some cavities siliceous 
stalactites in the process of formation; and the same naturalist found rocks of clinkstone, with 
embedded crystal of glassy felspar, some varieties of which much resembled trachyte. He 
also met with large masses of syenite in different parts of the island, but did not succeed in 
detecting this rock in situ. The islands of Huahcine, Otalia, Ulietea, Borabora, and Maura, 
are of the same general nature as the Marquesas: hence they may be considered basaltic 
islands, with volcanic craters of eruption. 

Marquesas. The highest of this group, the island of Dominica (Ohiwaua), may, in Von 
Bucli’s opinion, prove to be a trachytic principal volcano, with a crater. The other isles 
appear to belong to the basaltic class. In these islands the sea extends to the base of the 
mountains, there being no protecting coral reels, as is the case in most of those in the Pacific. 

The Friendly Islands are generally low, few of them attaining a height of some hundred 
feet; but the small volcano, Tofua, rises to a greater height, probably 11000 feet. It appears 
in a state of constant activity; for every time it has been visited symptoms of agitation have 
been observed. As stated by Buch, a great stream of lava, flowing from the base of the 
mountain to the sea, produced frightful ravages; and Captain Edwards, in the Pandora, found 
the volcano in full activity. From the pumice which covers the coast of Tonga taboo and 
Anamoka, it would seem that the mountain is formed of trachyte. In the northern part of 
this group, and in the most northern island, Gardner’s Island, in 17° 57' S. lat. 184° 6’ E. 
long.. Captain Edwards, in 1701, ohserved traces of a recent eruption, and smoke rose every¬ 
where from the border of the table-land. 

New Hebrides. The Island of Ahrym, in this group, contains an active volcano; and the 
same thing is stated by Forster with regard to that of Taxna. 

Sandwich Island*. The eight islands forming this group are of volcanic origin, and, with 
the exception of some coral reefs and banks on the coasts, the prevailing rocks are lavas of vari¬ 
ous descriptions, basalt, with olivine and augite, clinkstone porphyry (probably trachyte), and 
amygdaloid, with zeolite. Hoffmann mentions severe craters in the Island of Oahu (Woahoo); 
craters were also noticed by the same naturalist in Maui (Mowec). Hawai, the Owhyhee 
of Captain Cook, is the largest and most elevated island of this volcanic group. Its structure 
and composition, like that of most of the islands in the South Sea, are but imperfectly known. 
Besides the great volcano of Kiration, so graphically described by Ellis in his Polynesian 
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Researches, which is in activity, there are several in an extinguished state. One of them, 
Mouna Rou, is calculated by Captain King at 10,(WO feet in height, estimating it according to 
the tropical line of snow. Another, Mouna Koali, the peuks of which are entirely covered 
with snow, cannot be less, he thinks, than 18,4(K) feet. Mr. Ellis reckons the height at 
between 15,000 and 16,000 feet. The whole island of llawai, indeed, embracing a space of 
4000 square miles, is, according to Ellis, one mass of lava and other volcanic matter, in 
different stages of decomposition. 

South Shetland and South Orkney Islands. In these remote and little known islands, 
judging from the few specimens brought to Europe by that enterprising officer Weddell, and 
some other navigators, we can only say, generally, that, although primitive rocks, and also 
those of the secondary class, occur, the volcanic appear to be the most frequent-? and that, in 
some islands, volcanic action is still perceptible. Weddell, in his interesting voyage towards 
the South Pole, remarks, that, on passing within 200 yards of Bridgman’s Island, in 8. lat.. 
02°, he observed smoke issuing with great violence through fissures in the rocks. The 
loftiest land among the South Shotlands, according to Weddell, is in James’s Island, which 
riseB to a height of 2500 feet above the sea; and the most southern islands hitherto dis¬ 
covered in the world are those named, by the same nautical discoverer, Hope Island, and 
Jameson’s Island, situated in S. lat. G3°. The most northern known land is also insular, viz. 
Ross’s Island, in N. lat. 80° 45£'. 

Juan Fernandez. This island is about twelve miles in length and four in breadth, con¬ 
sisting of very high land, the loftiest summit of which rises to 3005 feet above the sea. Mr. 
Caldcleugh, the only geologist who has examined the island, could discover no trace of a 
modern volcano, said to exist there by former visiters: all tlu; rocks, according to him, consist 
of basaltic greenstone, or rather basalt embedded with olivine. 

The Gallapagos form a very characteristic volcanic group. The principal volcano lies in 
the most westerly island, viz. Narborough Island, which is said to be the loftiest of them all. 
Lieutenant Shillibeer, on the 4th of August, 1814, observed two volcanoes in this island in 
a state of activity. Captain Hall describes another of the group, viz. Abington Island, of 
basaltic formation, traversed by many craters of eruption. Lord Byron, on March 26, 1825, 
landed on Albermarle Island, which, he remarks, is the largest and loftiest of the Gallapagos 
group; and that several extinct craters show that fire 1ms, at no remote period, been us active 
there as it then was in Narborough and some others. “ Its length,” continues Ijord Byron, 
“from north to south, is about seventy-five miles, and the southern end appears to be well 
wooded. The heat was very great as we approached the land, the thermometer standing at 
84°; and as we shot into the cove we disturbed such a number of aquatic birds and other 
animals, that we were nearly deafened with their wild and piercing cries. The place is 
like a new creation: the birds and beasts do not get out of our way; the pelicans and seu- 
lions look in our faces, as if we had no right to intrude on their solitude; the small birds are 
so tame that they hop upon our feet; and all this amidst volcanoes which are burning around 
us on either hand. Altogether, it is as wild and desolate a scene as imagination can picture.” 

Subsect. 2. — Botany. 

The numerous groups of islands scattered throughout the vast Pacific afford a very vuried 
vegetation, and, what most concerns both us and the natives of them, a considerable number 
of highly useful plants. Among the esculent ones will especially rank 

"that Iron wliirli in unftiilinp slurnH 
Tim xlaIf of lift! gporitiiiiiioiiM pours. 

And to thow! Hoiiliit-ru islandH yields 
The produce of our lalHiur'd floliU," 

the Bread-fruit (Artocarpus incisd) (Jiff. 010.), which is to the natives of these islands the 
principal article of diet They arc fond of it, and it evidently suits their constitutions, as a 

very perceptible improvement is often witnessed in 
the appearance of the people a few weeks after the 
bread-fruit season has commenced. For the chiefs it is 
usually dressed three times a day; but the poorer 
classes seldom cook it more than once a duy, and even 
rebakc it on the next. Various are the modes of prepar¬ 
ing this valuable fruit. Sometimes the natives of a dis¬ 
trict assemble to prc|iure it in a large and common oven, 
when it is called opio. This is done by digging a 
large pit, 20 or 30 feet round, and filling it with fire¬ 
wood and large stones, till the heat almost brings the 
latter to a state of liquefaction, when the covering is 
removed, and many hundreds of ripe bread-fruit 
thrown in, with a few leaves laid over them; the re¬ 
maining hot Btoncs are placed above them, and the 
Anuc&unM im-wn. whole covered with leaves and earth. It remains in 
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this state a day or two, when the parties to whom the fruit belongs dig a hole and take out 
whut they want, till the whole is consumed. Bread-lruit thus baked will keep good Ibr 
sever.il weeks alter the oven is opened. This process is much discontinued since the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, owing to the debauchery, rioting, feasting, and sleeping, which used 
to follow the opening of an opio oven. 

Sometimes the fruit undergoes fermentation, by being piled in heaps and beaten to a kind 
of paste, when it is called mahi. It keeps many months, nnd, though sour and indigestible, 
is considered good food during the scarce seasons. The tree on which the bread-lruit grows, 
besides producing three or four regular crops annually, and being seldom quite destitute of 
ripe fruit, furnishes a valuable resin, that is used for making tight the seams of the canoes. 
The bark of the young branches affords cloth, and the trunks a valuable timber, of which 
canoes, houses, and most ol* the furniture of the people, are manufactured. There are 50 
varieties of this tree, the principal being the Pacu (Artocarpiw incisa ), and the Urn Maohe 
(A. integriftdia). 

In the Sandwich Islands the bread-fruit is usually eaten green, when its rind is thin, but 
hard, like that of a melon, and entirely covered with slightly marked nnd small pentagonal 
sections. It is cooked by throwing it immediately on the fire, when the outer coat becomes 
charred, and the inner parts only roast like a potato, which it resembles in general con¬ 
sistency, though it is rather more spongy, and the whole, when the rind is removed, has the 
appearance of a beautiful light-coloured smoking loaf. The taste is like the hard-boiled yolk 
of an egg, slightly astringent; very good as a vegetable, though to English palates forming 
but a very indifferent, substitute for bread. 

The low intratropical islands of Polynesia yield Cocoa-nuts in the greatest abundance, 
which are called I hum, and, after the bread-fruit., may be considered the most serviceable 
fruits. The tree, too, is useful and highly ornamental, imparting to the landscape all the 
richness and elegance of equatorial verdure; but so well is it known, by forming a striking 
feature in all Oriental views, that it is here unnecessary to describe its straight and tapering 
stein, or the beautiful crown of long green leaves which it bears at the summit, and which, 
like a graceful plume, waves in the fitful breeze, and nods over the spreading wood or the 
humble shrubbery. Unlike the bread-fruit, plantain, and almost every tree affording valuable 
fruit, which require a fertile soil to bring them to perfection, the cocoa-nut, though it will 
grow in the rich valleys, and beside the streams that flow through them, yet flourishes equally 
on the barren sea-beach, amid fragments of coral and sand, where its roots are washed by 
every rising tide, and on the arid sides of sun-burnt mountains, where the soil is shallow, 
and where no stream is seen to flow. The trunk, whether in its timber or bark, serves the 
South Sea islanders for almost all purposes of shelter, protection, and defence, the best 
houses, canoes, spears, &o. being made of it; while the leaves serve for coverings to their 
bonds, and arc the emblems of authority used by the chiefs. The fibres that envelope the 
huso of the leaves, woven in the loom of nature, afford a kind of cloth that is sometimes 
removed in pieces two or three feet wide, and cut into jackets ami shirts by the natives, 
especially by the. fishermen, who attach a cotton collar to the garment, and seem little 
annoyed by its wiry texture. But the fruit is the most precious part, of this serviceable, 
hardy, nnd beautiful plant. In every stage, from its first formation after the fall of the 
blossom, to the hard, dry, and ripe nut that has almost begun to germinate, the fruit may be 
seen at the same time on the same tree; nnd, in one way or other, its pulp, milk, kernel, 
husk, or oil, aru all rendered subservient to the wants of the Booth Sea islanders. 

The Yam is afforded by the roots of Dioscorea alata (Jig. 9U0.), which is cultivated with 
much care, though for that very reason to no great extent. It is requisite to plant it on the 
slopes of low hills, or the bottoms of valleys, where small terraces are purposely prepared for 
its reception, covered with rich earth, or decaying leaves. The roots are highly nutritive 
and well-flavoured, and are prepared for food either by baking or boiling. As they may be 
preserved longer out of the ground than any other vegetable, and thus form an excellent sea 
stock, it is to be regretted that yams are not more extensively grown in the South Sea Islands. 

Taro is the root of Arum esculentum, a plant that forms the chief' article of cultivation in 
the Sandwich and other Polynesian islands, answering to these nations the double purpose 
of vegetables and bread. The root requires to be planted in a hard soil, and kept covered 
with water from nine to fifteen months, when it is fit to eat, though it increases in size and 
excellence for two years or more. In the natural state, both the foliage and roots of taro 
have all the pungent acrid qualities that mark the genus to which the plant belongs; but 
these are so dissipated by cooking, whether baking or boiling, that they become mild and 
palatable, with no peculiar flavour more than belongs to good bread. The islanders bake the 
root in the native ovens, in the same way os the bread-fruit, already described, and then beat 
the paste into a moss like dough, called Poe. It is eaten by thrusting tfie fore-finger of the 
right hand into the mass, and securing as much as will adhere to it, passing it into the 
mouth with a hasty revolving motion of the hand and linger. The only name of the latter 
is derived from this use of it, “ Karina Poe,” the Poe Finger. 

A kind of bread, chietly used on festive occasions, is prepared from the root of the Via 

13* 
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(Cheilea Tacca , or Tacca pinnatifida ) (Jiff. 921.), which, though a spontaneous production 
of the soil, is also cultivated in the native gardens, by means of which much finer roots are 
obtained. The root is beaten to pulp and subjected to repeated washings, by which it 
becomes tasteless and colourless, when it is dried in the sun and fit for use. There is little 
doubt that, when the natives shall have acquired a better method of preparing it, this may 
become a valuable article of commerce, and vie with the West Indian arrow-root in appear¬ 
ance, as it already does in quality. 

921 


DioKCori'ft A lulu. Tacca Pinnatifuln. 

More rich and sweet to the taste than the cocoa-nut or bread-fruit, yet far less serviceable 
as food, is the Maia of the South Sea islanders, by which name they indiscriminately call 
both the Plantain and Banana (the Musa sapientum and M. paradisiacd). These are indi¬ 
genous, though cultivated; their fruit is rich and nutritive, yet too common in the tropics to 
need a particular description here. There are, perhaps, thirty cultivated varieties, besides 
nearly twenty wild ones, which are also large and useful. The Orea, or Maiden Plantain, 
comes to the highest perfection, and is truly delicious. The stalk is seldom more than eight 
to twelve feet high; its leaves are fine specimens of tropical verdure, being often twelve to 
sixteen feet long, nearly two feet wide, of a delicute pea-green colour when recent, but rich 
bright yellow when dry. The fruit is about nine inches long, somewhat like a cucumber, 
except that it has frequently well-defined angles, which give it the appearance of being tri¬ 
angular or quadrangular, when ripe of a delicate yellow hue. Sixty or seventy fruits aro 
sometimes attached to one stalk. Each plantain produces only one bunch of fruit, and is 
then removed, its place being supplied by the suckers that rise round the root: if these be 
four or five feet high when the parent stem is cut down, they will bear in about twelve 
months. The plantain fruit is always acceptable, and resembles in flavour a soft and sweet, 
but not very juicy pear: it is good in milk, and also in puddings and pies, and, when fer¬ 
mented, makes excellent vinegar. 

In certain seasons of the year, when the bread-fruit is scarce, the natives supply the defi¬ 
ciency with the fruit of the Mapc, or Rata, a native chestnut ( Inocurpus cdulis ). This is 
a tree of stately growth and splendid foliage, rarely seen in high grounds, but generally 
flourishing on the margin of streams, the course of which may be frequently traced by the 
unbroken fine of native chestnuts towering above the humbler trees. The singular trunk 
generally rises ten or twelve feet without a branch, and then has large umbrageous arms; 
but its chief feature is the supporting stems or buttresses, which it throws out from large 
projections on the stem, and which, striking root at a distance of three or four feet, appear 
like so many planks covered with bark, and placed around the original tree. The wood is 
fine-grained, but perishable: the nuts hang in clusters, covered with a thin husk; they arc 
generally pulled when green, and eaten roasted. The Vi, or Brazilian Plum ( Spondias 
dulcui), is an abundant and excellent fruit, oval, and of a bright yellow, not unlike a very 
large magnum bonum plum. The Aliio ( Eugenia malaccensis ) is perhaps the most juicy 
among the indigenous productions of the Society Islands. It resembles in its shape a small 
apple, and is of a beautiful bright red colour, containing a white and juicy, but rather insi¬ 
pid, pulp. Like the Vi, it bears but once a year, and is in season two or three months. 
Both these trees are propagated by seed. 

Three species of fern afford food; the Pteris esculents, Polypodium Medulla (Forster), 
and P. dichotouium (Thunberg). 

Besides the vnluable esculent plants now mentioned, is the Sugar-cane, or To (Saccha~ 
rum qfficinarum'), which grows spontaneously in the Sandwich Islands, and perhaps comes 
to greater perfection there than in any other part of the world. It was formerly cultivated 
to be eaten raw; the natives on a journey often carry a piece of sugar-cane, which fur- 
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niahes a sweet and nourishing juice, appeasing at once both hunger and thirst Within a 
few years they have been taught to extract the juice, and by boiling it prepare a very good 
sugar. 

These various indigenous productions are not only eaten when dressed, as taken from the 
tree or dug from the ground, but by a diversity of combinations several excellent kindB of 
food are prepared from them, which may be termed the confectionary or made dishcB of the 
South Sea islanders. With ripe bread-fruit and plantain mixed, they prepare Pepe, which, 
when baked, is not unlike soft gingerbread. A composition of arrow-root and grated cocoa- 
kernel is called Taota; and of arrow-root and plantain they make a number of sweet pud¬ 
dings, which are folded in leaves, and baked in the native ovens. A sauce is furnished by 
the ripe cocoa-nut, sliced, and put. into a calabash of salt water, which they shake daily till 
the nut be dissolved. This is called Mitiaro, and, though most nauseous, is eaten as sauce 
to fish, bread-firuit, and almost every article of food. 

The native fruits of the South Sea islands are delicious, ami their number has been greatly 
increased by the addition of many of the most valuable tropical productions. Oranges, shad¬ 
docks, and limes were originally introduced by Captains Cook, Bligh, and Vancouver. Vines, 
which were cultivated successfully by the missionaries, have been nearly destroyed in the 
native wars. Citrons, tamarinds, pine-apples, guavas, Cape mulberries, and figs, with cus¬ 
tard apples (A non a triloba ), and coffee plants, thrive well. Many foreign vegetables have 
been tried, but they do not answer, any more than Wheat; still pumpkins, melons, water¬ 
melons, cucumbers, cabbages, and French beans, succeed tolerably. 

To the list of esculent vegetables, fruits, and roots, given in the preceding pages, many 
might be added; but these suffice to show the abundance, diversity, nutritiveness, delicacy, 
and richness of the provisions spontaneously furnished to gratify the palate and supply the 
necessities of the inhabitants of Polynesia. Here man appears to live only for enjoyment, 
and to be placed in cirrumstances where every desire is satisfied, and even the fear of want 
is unknown. Amid the unrestrained enjoyment of a bounty so diversified and profuse, it is 
hardly possible to suppose that the Divine Giver of all should be neither recognised nor 
acknowledged, or that His mercies should foster insensibility and alienate the hearts of the 
participants of His bounty. Such, however, was the melancholy fact, although 

11 The soil untill'd 

1’oiir’il forth H|mntnneims and abundant linrvests. 

The fnri-Mls cast their fruits, in husk or rind. 

Yielding sweet kernels or delicious pulp, 

Smooth nil, cool milk, and uiifunnented wine. 

In rich and exquisite vuriety ; 

On these the indolent inhabitants 
Ked without cure or forethought.” 

The art of preparing a spirituous liquor from the saccharine Ti root ( Dracama terminate) 
{Jig. 922.) was unhappily soon learned, and communicated from the natives of one group of 

islnnds to another, and all the demoralising and debasing effects 
of drunkenness were proportionahly exhibited. The root may 
certainly be used for many valuable purposes; it is sweet and 
palatable when baked, and a kind of beer, very suitable for sea- 
store. is procured from it by fermentation; but much the greater 
part is employed in making an inebriating liquor that the natives 
use in great quantities. Whole districts frequently united to 
erect what might be termed a public still, which, though rude 
and unsightly, answered the purpose too well. A rude frag¬ 
ment of rock, excavated below to contain fire, and surmounted 
by the end of a large hollow tree, in which the macerated Ti 
root was placed, afforded the chief materials; while a bamboo 
cane, placed in a trough of cold water, condensed the distilled 
vapour, which flowed into a calabash or other vessel set below 
to receive it. When all was ready, the men and boys of the 
district assembled to drink the Ava, as this spirit was called; 
and they continued so employed for several days together, quaf¬ 
fing the liquor as it issued from the still, and then sinking into 
a state of the most indescribable wretchedness, or often practising the most ferocious bar¬ 
barities. Sometimes, in a deserted still-house, may yet be seen the fragments of the rude 
boiler and its other appendages scattered in confusion on the ground, and among them the 
dead and mangled bodies of those who had been murdered in the frays that generally ended 
their dissipation. Even the crews of European vessels have been inhumanly murdered on 
these occasions. The Ava root might probably be used with great advantage as a medicine; 
Mr. Collie, the surgeon of Capt. Beechey’s voyage, having attested its efficacy in cases of 
cutaneous diseases, which it removed in a few weeks, and even seemed to produce a reno¬ 
vating effect on the whole constitution. A representation of the Tahitian still, with many 
particulars respecting the Ava. may be found in Mr. Ellis’s interesting work, the Polunc- 
*ian Researches. 
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Capt Beechey slates, that the roots and stalks of a species of Pepper (Piper methysticum) 
have also been distilled in many of the islands; and though the importation ot foreign spirits 
has much superseded the use of Ava, that intoxication, with its attendant demoralisation, is 
far more prevalent than formerly. The colour of Ava made from the pepper resembles thick 
dirty water, and its taste is so nauseous, that it was customary to swallow a hearty draught 
of water after the intoxicating dose, to remove its unpleasant taste and burning effects. 

For clothing, the Polynesians avail themselves greatly of the bark afforded by the Moras 
(Bronssonetia ) papyrifera, or Paper Mulberry {Jiff- 923.). The manufacture of cloth, 

which is a tedious process, and the weaving of mats, which 
■sometimes serve for garments as well as for bedding, fall to the 
department of the women. The inner bark is tuken off in a 
Bingle piece, by a longitudinal incision from end to end of the 
trunk; it is scraped, spread out, rolled and flattened, and so left 
to dry; the addition of other pieces being sometimes made, to 
increase the diameter. The wooden mallets with which the 
bark is beaten are four-sided; one side being smooth, the second 
coarsely grooved, the third furrowed more finely, and the fourth 
closely checked in squares or diamonds; and thus the pattern 
may be varied, and cloth may be produced, either smooth, striped 
like dimity, finely corded like- muslin, or with a small check 
like diaper. The thickness of the cloth is various; sonic being 
like stout paper, or morocco leather, and others as fine and trans¬ 
parent us Italian crape. The cloth for sleeping, which is the 
largest and thickest, is made of ten sheets fastened together, 
and is as largo as a common counterpane. This kind of cloth takes a beautiful dye, and 
much taste is exercised by the natives in blending the hues and figures. The best is little 
inferior in appearance to fine chintz; but its perishable nature (for it will not hear wetting), 
and the labour requisite for preparing it, render it a costly article. Occasionally the natives 
steep the cloth in cocoa-nut oil, in which chips of sandal-wood, or the fragrant berries of the 
Pandanus, have been infused, thus rendering it impervious to water, and imparting a per¬ 
fume ; but even this kind does not last many weeks. Five pieces, ouch four yards long, 
are requisite to make one Pau, as the cloth which the women wear round the waist is 
called. 



The leaves of the Pandanus odoratissima afford a very large kind of mat, generally used 
for laying on floors, sometimes twenty yards square, and beautifully fine, like the braid of a 
Leghorn bonnet. Sometimes they are quite white, or dyed of different colours, and finished 
with a rich fringe at the end. .Necklaces, composed of the fragrant nut of this kind of Palm, 
or Screw pine, are worn round the neck on festive occasions. 

The Tutui tree, the Viriviri, and the Sandal-wood, must close our imperfect account of 
the vegetable treasures of these highly lavoured islands. The first, or Aleurites triloba 
{Jig. 924.), affords a nut, which was the principal substitute for can- 
g dies among the islanders before the introduction of oil by the whale 
ships. It is full of a rich oil, and after being slightly baked is 
formed into torches by stringing thirty or forty nuts together on a 
§*7rush, and enclosing four or five of these strings in the leaves of the 
"f' {Dractr.na terminulis), or Hala (Pandanus odoratissima). After 
being lighted, before one nyt is consumed, the flame communicates 
to the oil of the one below; and as the blaze expires, the shell of 
W the exhausted nut is struck off, till the whole is consumed. The 

M tree also yields a gum used in preparing the native cloth, and the 

" bark affords a permanent dye; still the nuts are the most precious 

Aieuriitn Triloba pa rt - Sometimes they are burnt to charcoal and pulverised, for tat- 

^ J tooing the skin, painting canoes, &.c. 

The Viriviri is the Erythrina Corallodcndron, a beautiful tree, covered with splendid flow¬ 
ers, and yielding a delightful shade. The ease with which cuttings of it strike root, and 
the lightness and fine grain of the wood, render it valuable for fences, and the best canoes 
and surf boards are made of it. 


The Sandal-wood of the South Sea islands is considered by Capt. Beechcy to be the same 
as that of the East Indies (Sant alum album ); but the specimens brought home by the natu¬ 
ralists of that expedition prove it to be the Santalum Frcycinetianum (Jig. 925.) of Gaudi- 
chaud, in Freycinel's Voyage , p. 442 to 445. It is, according to that navigator, the only 
commercial production of the Sandwich Islands. It is a tolerably heavy and solid wood; 
and, after the sap or part next the bark has been taken off, is of a light yellow or brown 
colour, containing a quantity of aromatic oil. Although a plant of slow growth, it is found 
in abundance in all the mountainous parts of the Sandwich Islands, and is cut down in great 
quantities by the natives, ns it constitutes their principal article of exportation. It is brought 
down to tiie beach in pie eg, from a foot to eighteen inches in diameter, and six to eight feet 
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long, to email sticks, not more than an inch thick, and a foot and a half long. It is sold by 
weight; and tho merchants, who exchange for it articles of European 
or Chinese manufacture, take it to the Canton market, where it is 
bought by the Chinese, for the purpose of preparing incense to bum 
in their idol temples. 

The Sandal-wood, it is known, requires many years to arrive at a 
fit state for the market^ and, its cultivation not having been attended 
to, tho wood is becoming scarce, while the debt of the nation is con¬ 
siderably increased. During Capt. Beechcy’B visit, in order to avoid 
the expense attending the collection of this wood, it became neces¬ 
sary to lay a tax upon the people of a pekul (or 133 lbs.) each, which 
they were required to bring from the mountains under a penalty of 
four dollars, and to deposit with the authorities of Honoruru. The 
greater part of the wood brought in was small and crooked, and only 
fit for the use of tho jos-houses in China, where it is burned as in- 
Santalum Fruycinetianum. cenHO . j )U t the consumption of it there is diminished, in consequence 
of an order for its disuse in those places of worship. The odour of the sandal-wood of the 
Sandwich Islands is very inferior to that of Malabar, Ceylon, and other parts of India. 

Subsrct. 3 .—Zoology 

The Zoological character of the South Sea islands has already been indicated in our 
general observations upon Australasia. There are, however, many local peculiarities; but 
the zoology of this division is still obscure; for it has been little visited, since the voyages 
of the celebrated Ranks, by scientific naturalists. The quadrupeds are so few that they 
hardly deserve notice; nor do any of the islands seem to possess a single species of kanga¬ 
roo. The birds are little better known: the lories are of that particular section named Tri- 
choglossus, or parrakeet lories, a group dispersed over the whole Oceanic Islands, and abun¬ 
dant in New Holland, while the honey-suckers are but slight deviations from those forms 
common to Australia Proper. As yet, therefore, we cannot name among the land-birds, any 
distinct genus peculiar to this division; although, in all probability, future discoveries may 
bring some to light. 

Sect. 111 .—Historical Geography. 

The discovery of the Polynesian Islands has been one of the leading achievements of 
modern maritime enterprise. They were entirely unknown till a period subsequent to the 
discovery of America and of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. In 1513, however, 
Magellan passed through the Straits which bear his name, and measured the entire breadth 
of the Pacific. He sailed southward of most of these islands, touching only at the Ijadrones, 
whence he proceeded to tho Philippines. Drake and Cavendish, whose circumnavigation 
was connected with their attacks upon the Spanish possessions in Peru and Mexico, crossed 
the ocean too far norUi to come in contact with the prineijsil groups. 

The Spaniards, admit the end of tho century, made considerable efforts to explore the 
South Sea from Peru. Mendana, in 1575, discovered in its eastern quarter the Solomon 
Isles; and, twenty years after, in proceeding to found a colony there, he lighted upon a 
group culled from him the Mendana, or, from his employer, the Marquesas Islands. Quiros, 
in the voyage distinguished by the discovery of New Holland, passed a considerable and 
fine island, which lie named Sagittaria, and which there is great rcuson to suppose was 
Otaheite. 

The Dutch succeeded in the career of austral discovery. In 1615-10, Schouten and Le 
Maire doubled Cape Horn, discovering Staaten Land, and the Straits bearing the name of 
the latter navigator. About the same time Tasman, from Java, performed the important 
voyage in which, after discovering Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand, he arrived at. the 
interesting group of the Friendly Islands. Roggewein, also, towards the end of the century, 
in crossing the Pacific, made several discoveries, and, in particular, that of Easter Island. 

It was England, however, which, under the reign and auspices of George III., mainly 
achieved the exploration of this remote and interesting portion of the globe. The series of 
voyages fitted out by government began with those of Byron, Wallis, and Carteret. Wallis 
was the first who certainly touched on the beautiful shores of Otaheite; and a number of 
detached islands were brought to light by these navigators. But the three voyages of Cook, 
between 1767 and 1779, formed the grandest era of Oceanic discovery. If the Society and 
Friendly Islands had been already known, he was the first who made careful observations 
on the character and social state of the remarkable tribes by whom they are inhabited. The 
important group of the Sandwich islands was entirely discovered by him, though, from an 
unhappy misunderstanding, they proved the fatal scene of his untimely death. The opera¬ 
tions of the same illustrious navigator in the Australasian islands, on the shores of America, 
and in the arctic seas north and south of these latitudes, do not belong to the present sub¬ 
ject. At the close of the career of Cook, all the lending outlines of the Polynesian region 
Vol. III. u 
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hod been explored; and the efforts of Vancouver, his successor, were chiefly employed in 
completing the survey of the north-west coast of America. Yet ample and curious glean¬ 
ings were still left for Bougainville, the contemporary of Cook; for Perouse, Labillardiere, 
and D’Entrecasteaux, afterwards sent out by the French government, who still more recently 
employed Freycinet, Duperrey, D’Urville, and Jjaplace. American navigators have made 
some important discoveries and some interesting observations. Something still remained 
for the Russian navigators Kruscnstcrn and Kotzebue, and for Captain Beechey, not to men¬ 
tion other names of secondary importance. There probably remain still detached islands, 
and even small groups, in this great expanse of ocean, to reward the search of future navi¬ 
gators. 

European intercourse, during the present century, has effected a remarkable change upon 
these islands. Among the most active agents have been the English and American mission¬ 
aries : a party of the former, sent out by the London society, were in 1797 landed in Ota- 
heite, by Captain Wilson, from the ship Duff. Their labours were attended with little success, 
till after the lapse of nearly twerity years, when, in consequence of events which will be 
noticed in treating of that island, they succeeded in overthrowing idolatry, with the bloody 
and superstitious rites connected with it, and in acquiring an almost paramount influence 
over prince and people. This influence they have, in subservience to their main object, 
employed in studiously instructing the natives in civilised habits, and in the arts and indus¬ 
try of Europe; efforts which have been attended with a certain though not complete 
success. A similar change, within the last ten years, has been effected in the Sandwich 
Islands, by the agency of American missionaries. Another cause has acted powerfully upon 
this quarter of the world. Since Great Britain, the United States, and other great mari¬ 
time nations have extended their navigation to the most distant seas, these islands, once 
considered so remote, have been included within the regular commercial lines by which the 
ocean is traversed. As the route from Britain to her Australian settlements by Cape Horn 
is nearly equidistant with that by the Cape of Good Hope, vessels frequently prefer it, and 
are thus led to touch for refreshment at the Society Islands. The Sandwich Islands are 
situated in the route to the whale fishery in the Northern Pacific, and in that of the fur 
trade from north-west America to China. Hence their harbours are sometimes crowded 
with vessels, and American merchants have even settled in their ports. The mariners and 
missionaries, two very opposite characters, do not always act in unison, or report very favour¬ 
ably of each other; but. they have combined in producing a somewhat grotesque mixture of 
the arts, manners, and civilisation of Europe, with the rude and licentious habits to which 
the people were previously addicted. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The political state of these islands is simple, though not exactly what might have been 
expected in such a stage of social life. The people do not enjoy the rude independence of 
savage life, nor are any of the governments moulded into a republican form. They are ruled 
by chiefs, in an absolute or at least arbitrary manner, with a power only controlled by the 
influence of inferior chiefs who hold sway over particular districts. ®These higher classes, 
being exempted from labour, and better fed than their inferiors, are so much taller and hand¬ 
somer, that they appear almost like a different race. Yet, amid this great distinction of 
ranks, no very strict police is maintained; and the punishment of crimes is in general left 
to the private resentment of the injured party. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

The natural advantages possessed by these islands, as to soil and climate, arc not, perhaps, 
surpassed by those of any other region. Their situation, entirely within the tropics, might 
have exposed them to be scorched beneath the solar influence; but the vapours exhaled from 
the vast ocean which washes their shores, and the interior eminences, secure a copious sup¬ 
ply of humidity, which, combined with the warmth, produces a most luxuriant vegetation. 
Some iff the mountains are the seat of powerful volcanic action, others are steep and rocky ; 
but many are clothed to the summit with majestic forests, and the plains which they water 
are adapted to the finest species of tropical produce. Their small extent, however, and 
remote situation, preclude the expectation that they will ever compete with tropical America 
or India, in supplying Europe with these valuable commodities. 

Agriculture is by no means altogether neglected; though its operations arc in many places 
nearly superseded by the spontaneous profusion with which nature furnishes the means of 
subsistence, and even of luxury. Olahcitc and the neighbouring islands are covered, almost 
without culture, with forests of the cocoa-nut palm and the bread-fruit tree. Nearly their 
only labour consists in raising, upon small cleared spots, the potato and the yam, as additions 
to their diet. The only domestic animals are the hog and the dog, both used as food, and 
forming luxuries which appear only at the tables of the rich. The missionaries have mode 
attempts to introduce the larger and more useful quadrupeds, but without effect, through the 
carelessness and improvidence of the natives. In the Friendly Islands a more industrious 
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spirit is perceptible; the fields are well cultivated, and laid out with neatness and order. 
The Sandwich Islanders, having a soil comparatively arid and barren, have exerted still 
greater diligence, not only in tillage and enclosure, but in extensive and elaborate processes 
tor irrigation. The absence. Captain Beechey observes, of the green and shady forests of 
Otaheite, produces, at first view, an unfavourable impression; but, on mounting the .hills, 
every valley is seen covered with plantations of taro, tlio vegetable substance on which 
these islanders chiefly subsist According to very recent accounts, European settlers have 
introduced into Otaheite the cultivation of sugar, of good quality, sufficient for the supply 
of the surrounding islands. 

Manufactures and arts arc by no means in so forward a state; yet the natives produce 
some fine fabrics for the accommodation and ornament of the chiefs. From the bark of 
certain trees are prepared cloths of considerable beauty; while from other substances very 
fine mats are plaited. Feathers are often framed into splendid and fantastic head-dresses. 
The progress in the useful arts is the more meritorious, as the natives are destitute of the 
most important instrument, iron; a want so much felt, that, at their first intercourse with 
Europeans, the smallest and rudest fragments of that metal were received in exchange for 
a large value in commodities, and were prized almost like silver and gold in Europe. It is 
surprising how tolerably the deficiency was supplied by implements of stone, hard wood, or 
bone, which were rendered fit for all the purposes of agriculture and industry. In particu¬ 
lar, they had succeeded with these imperfect means in constructing spacious and commodi¬ 
ous canoes, fitted not only for navigating round their coasts, and from one neighbouring 
islund to another, but for performing with safety voyages over a great extent of the Pacific. 
Borne, destined for state or for war, are highly, and, indeed, fantastically ornamented; others 
are diligently employed in fishing, whence the people derive their chief supply of animal 
food. The military implements, as usual in such societies, are variously and skilfully 
framed. The missionaries have shown an enlightened zeal to introduce European arts and 
industry. A carpenter and a weaver were sent to Otaheite; and even a cotton factory, with 
the full concurrence of the chiefs, was established at Eimeo. The people, under the first 
impulse of novelty, worked hard, and produced a cloth somewhat coarse, but solid and dura¬ 
ble. They soon, however, began to tire of continued application, and the fabric has not yet 
made much progress. Captain Beechey dreads that the composure and indifference which 
they manifest on such subjects will be the bane of their future prosperity. It is very well, 
they say, for Europeans to work, who need fine clothes and fine ships, but they are satisfied 
with the abundance in which nature has placed them. It may be hoped, however, that the 
continuance of the intercourse with Europeans will inspire a taste for their arts and luxu¬ 
ries, and a willingness to make exertions in order to procure them. 

Commerce, unless of the most limited internal kind, had no existence till very recently. 
These islands, however fertile, have no commodities which can bear the cost of a distant 
conveyance, except the sandal wood of the Sandwich Islands, which finds a ready market 
in Chinn, but is beginning to be exhausted. Their ports are frequented almost solely by 
ships on their way to tfie whale-fisheries or across the Pacific. These vessels, arriving after 
a long and exhausting voyage, stand in need of provisions and supplies, and are often dis¬ 
posed to spend some time in refitting and restoring the health of their crews: they afford 
thus a considerable market for the timber, fruits and live stock produced on the islands. 
According to a late statement, the number of vessels annually touching at Otaheite amount 
to 200; aiid the Sandwich Islands are said to lie frequented by more than double that number. 
From Captain Beechey’s report, the time appears to be past when a few beads and bits of 
broken iron were sufficient to procure a copious supply; nothing but good cloth and hard 
dollars bear now a value in this market. 

Sect. VI .—Civil and Social State. 

The population of this numerous insular range has never been estimated, unless by the 
most uncertain conjectures. Those formed by Cook and Forster were so large, that ilassel, 
calculating from them, assigns to the whole no less than 1,400,(KK). The observations of 
receut travellers, and particularly of the missionaries, leave no doubt that this number is 
very grossly exaggerated. We cannot quote any opinion of M. Balbi, who has mixed Poly¬ 
nesia with the Oriental Archipelago. There appear no means of arriving at precision on 
the subject; but we have little doubt that 500,000 would be rather above than under the 
entire population of this region. 

Social life, among these islanders, presents peculiar and picturesque aspects. Instead of 
those fierce and gloomy propensities which usually sway the breast of ravage tribes, their 
manners are distinguished by a courtesy, gaiety, and amenity, which, combined with the 
beauty and abundance with which the land is gifted, made it appear to the first voyagers 
like a terrestrial paradise. These flattering appearances, however, proved in many respects 
to be very fallacious. Amid the lavish kindness with which Europeans were greeted, they 
soon discovered an universal propensity to pilfering, while the virtue of the female sex was 
not proof against nails, buttons, or the most insignificant toys. These faults were, doubtless, 
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aggravated by the attractive nature of these new and tempting objects; but it was, more¬ 
over, soon evident, that their dances and oilier amusements were conducted in a manner the 
most revolting to decorum, and that there existed in Otaheite a society called arrcoy, who 
made it a regulur system to have wives in common, and to put their oflspring to death. Nor 
was infanticide the only practice marked by the ferocity of savage life. In many of the 
islands cannibalism is still practised, and in the mast polished there remain traces of its 
former existence. Even in Otaheite, war is curried on in the most atrocious spirit of ven¬ 
geance. The victor, after slaying his unresisting enemy, dreadfully mangles his body, 
exclaiming, “ You killed my father! you robbed me of my wife ! ” &e. The people of the 
Sandwich and Friendly Islands were nt first considered more respectable; but their charac¬ 
ter, on further acquaintance, was found to be stained with practices equally revolting. 

The native religion of these islanders may be ranked amongst the darkest forms of super¬ 
stition. It not only gives no support to virtue, but affords full sanction to the most cruel 
and dissolute practices. Even the flagitious society of arrcoy was supposed to possess a 
peculiar sanctity. Not only animals were offered in profusion, but human victims were 

universally sacrificed on the bloody al¬ 
tars of the Polynesian divinities. Their 
morais, or temples {Jiff. 920.), arc long 
low enclosures, commonly of stone, in 
the depth of forests, and surrounded with 
trees. One of the observances which 
most powerfully influenced their habitual 
existence was that of taboo, a species of 
prohibition, which a person, in honour of 
his favourite divinity, may impose upon 
himself, upon any part of his body, his 
house, his txait, or whatever belongs to 
him. The chief has an extensive power 
to taboo any individual or any part of the island under his jurisdiction. The tabooed object 
must remain sacred; it must not be used, touched, or trod upon by any human being, and 
the person who violates this prohibition imagines himself liable to the mysterious wrath of 
the being in whose honour it has been imposed. He is exposed also to the furious and often 
bloody vengeance of the author of the taboo, who considers his guardian power thus dis¬ 
honoured. This observance is sometimes usefully applied to the protection of exposed pro¬ 
perty and cultivated fields, but, in general, it both imposes severe privation, and gives birth 
to cruel enmities and bloody outrage. 

The missionaries, as already olwerved, have attained a predominant influence in the two 
principal of these groups. Messrs. Tyerman and Rennet, in their parting address, say, 
seemingly with perfect truth,—“In things both spiritual and temporal, the people, from tho 
highest to the lowest, look to you for counsel, for instruction, for example.” The present 
king of Otaheite, on his accession, took the oath to the missionaries, was anointed and crown¬ 
ed by them. So high is the idea attached to the character, that many natives were found 
impressed with the belief that King George was a missionary! Spacious churches have been 
built, which the natives frequent, decently dressed, and with a serious and reverential air. 
Still the missionaries candidly admit that much is yet wanting, both as to Christian know¬ 
ledge and conduct. The observance of the Sabbath, which is the most conspicuous part of 
their religious practice, Reems, in a good measure, connected with their ancient veneration 
for any tiling tabooed. Captain Bcechey alleges that they venerate their bibles, in some 
degree, rather as household gods, means of mysterious protection, than as sources of instruc¬ 
tion. Even .those who admit that birds have no longer the power of prophecy cannot be 
persuaded that they did not possess it previously to the missionaries’ arrival. There appears 
to be a considerable class, branded with the name ouri outi (rusty iron), who observe neither 
the old nor the new religion, but indulge at once in native excesses, and in those of intoxica¬ 
tion, which they have learned from Europeans. Yet, on the whole, it seems undeniable that 
the grossest superstitions have been demolished, that human victims no longer bleed, that 
the arreoy society is broken up, infanticide lias ceased, and public decorum is generally 
observed. Captuins Bcechey and Kotzebue, who maintain that there is no real improve¬ 
ment in the morals of the islanders, judge, probably, from the effect of the arrival of an 
European vessel, which suspends their ordinary occupations, and attracts, in crowds, the 
least orderly and respectable classes. On the whole, however, social life, throughout these 
islands, appears strangely compounded of three elements, which co-exist, not in harmonious 
combination, but in hostile collision: first, the rude licentiousness, dark superstition, and 
wild gaiety, which originally characterised tiro natives; then the strict system of religious 
and moral observance, which the missionaries have studiously introduced; lastly, the roving 
and reckless habits of which the example is set by the numerous mariners who now visit 
these short's. The missionaries have certainly introduced letters into these islands, where, 
previously, nothing of that nature existed; neither hieroglyphics, pictorial representations. 
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nor symbols of any description. As soon as Christianity was established, they set on foot 
schools; nml the natives applied themselves with extraordinary ardour to this new acquisi¬ 
tion. Mr. Ellis tells us, that “ aged chiefs and priests, and hardy warriors, with their spell¬ 
ing-books in their hands, might be seen sitting, hour after hour, on the benches in the 
schools, by the side, perhaps, of some smiling boy or girl, by whom they were thankful to be 
taught the use of letters.” Yet, after the first novelty was over, considerable difficulty has 
been found in obtaining regular attendance, which yet is anxiously desired, not only with a 
view to instruction, but for forming the youth to regular habits. Still a considerable num¬ 
ber have thus attained a competent knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Amusements, among a people who subsisted almost without labour, and were endowed 
with so gay a disposition, were varied, and pursued with excessive ardour. The most uni¬ 
versal were the dances performed on all occasions of pleasure, worship, state, or ceremoni¬ 
ous reception. Those of the first two descriptions were often very exceptionable; the 
others were generally slow and stately, with graceful, and, sometimes, fantastic movements, 
resembling the minuet of Europe {Jig. 927.). Athletic exercises, particularly wrestling, 

are also very general. Sail- 

927 ing in canoes, bathing, and 

swimming, arc so universal, 
that the natives may almost 
be considered an amphibi¬ 
ous race. The missionaries 
have been blamed for ma¬ 
king a too sweeping pro¬ 
scription of all amusements, 
particularly the dance; but 
it is stated that most of 
them were so closely con¬ 
nected with previous super¬ 
stitious and licentious hab¬ 
its, that, if any latitude had 
been allowed, the people 
would soon have relapsed 
fully into their former dis¬ 
orders. 

The habitations of these islanders are remarkably simple, consisting merely of one long 
apartment, raised from the ground on posts, thatched with palm leaves, and left in a great 
measure open to the air. No partition divides the inmates from each other; the most com¬ 
modious place is occupied by the master and mistress of the house, while the others are 
accommodated according to their respective dignities. They have no regular times of 
sleeping or eating, but indulge in either according to inclination. In the Sandwich Islands, 
at least, the missionaries mention, that they seldom entered a house during the day without 
some of the inmates being asleep, or during the night, without some being awake. The 
natives sleep in their ordinary clothes; the only furniture consists of mats spread on the 
floor, which, in the case of the chiefs, are often very fine, and piled above each other to the 
number of twenty or thirty. 

The dress of the Polynesians consisted originally of the native cloths, already described, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and leaving a large part of the limbs and bosom uncovered. 
The head-dress was richly and often fantastically ornamented with feathers and long plaits 
of human hair. The Sandwich Islanders were fond of thus ornamenting a singular species 
of masks {Jig. 928.), in which they delighted to disguise themselves. European connection 

has introduced a strange and grotesque mixture of civilised cus- 
628 toms and ornaments. Captain Becchey describes a judge who, 

in imitation of his brethren in England, had got on a white 
oakum wig, with long curls flowing over his shoulders, while 
above were bright feathers and variously tinted plaits of human 
hair, but beneath neither shoes, stockings, nor trousers. Messrs. 
Tyerman and llennet saw in the Sandwich Islands an opulent 
chief, who, seeking to distinguish himself by peculiar finery, 
had put a white shirt above a black coat, taking care that a large 
portion of the under garment should remain visible. Similar odd 
combinations were ohserved in all the habits of life. The same 
missionaries observed two queens conveyed with pride in one 
wheelbarrow, though slowly, as the bearers were often obliged 
Sandwich blander with Moak. to P 111186 beneath the weight of royalty. The same ladies were 

observed next day collecting rushes in a neighbouring marsh, 
which their majesties bore on their naked backs to bo strewed on the royal floor. Under 
the head of ornament, though not of dress, we must not omit tattooing, that singular pnint- 
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mg of which the human skin is the canvas. To a great extent, it is universal over Poly¬ 
nesia, and extends to several of the principal Australasian islands, particularly New Zea¬ 
land. There, and in the Marquesas, the body of the chiefs is entirely tattooed over, leaving 
no trace of the original skin; but in Otaheite and the Sandwich Islands it is confined to 
particular parts, especially the thighs and part of the legs, being applied sometimes to the 
palms of the hands, and even to the tongue; but the face is not thus disfigured. The 
representations are sometimes arbitrary, but more commonly consist of animals rudely 
delineated, occasionally of stars, circles, and crescents. These arc supposed to indicate the 
rank or tribe of the person tattooed, and also the arrival at years of maturity. They are 
worked in with sharp instruments of stone, and the wounds variously coloured, either by the 
mothers, or by professional operators; and even young girls endure with fortitude exquisite 
torture, in the proud hope of the dignity to which it will raise them. 

Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

The numerous islands which stud this port of the Pacific may be divided into the great 
groups of the Friendly, Society, Sandwich, Marquesas or Mendana, Caroline, and Marianne 
Islands. The other clusters which have been named by navigators seem all to be branches 
or appendages of these great archipelagoes. We may add, however, the great coral range 
and a lew detached islands, that stand alone amid a wide expanse of ocean. 

Svbsect 1 .—Society Islands. 

The Society Islands have excited a higher interest than any other group in the South 
Sea. Though not the largest, they are the most beautiful, the most fruitful, and those in 
which civilisation and polished manners have made the greatest progress. They are also 
those with which Europe has held the most close and intimate connection. 

Otaheite (Jig . 929.), or Tahiti, the largest and finest of these islands, ranks always as the 

brightest gem of the Pacific. This 
929 It celebrated island, discovered probably 

.--t_ |Jf by Quiros, under the name of fcSagit- 

r-.-sW taria, re-discovered by Wallis, and 

fully explored by Cook, consists of two 
peninsulas, one about ninety, the other 
thirty miles in circumference. The 
interior rises into mountains loftier 
thou any others in those seas, except 
the colossal peaks in the Sandwich 
Islands. Oroono and Tobronu are 
respectively of the height of 10,8(X) 
and 9500 fbet; but, in this genial climate, trees and verdure clothe their almost inaccessible 
summits, and the scenery is equally distinguished by grandeur and beauty. These moun¬ 
tains compose as it were the island; only a narrow plain intervenes between them and the 
sea, while their dills in many places breast the waves. The greater part of the surface 
consists of beautiful hills and slopes, watered by clear streams, which dash in numerous 
cascades. Otaheite is nearly covered by one entire forest of bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, banana, 
and other valuable trees, a few spots only being cleared for the culture of the yam. The 
fruits ripen at different seasons, according as the mountain slopes have a northern or south¬ 
ern exposure. The Otalieitans presented the most complete example, both of what is 
engaging in manners and dissolute in conduct among the South Sea islanders. The profli¬ 
gate association of the arreoy was peculiar to it. In' this island, however, the influence of 
CChristianity and civilisation has been earliest and most fully felt. On the 6th of March, 
1797, Captain Wilson landed from the ship Duff a party of missionaries, sent out by the 
generous zeal of the ],ondon society. Although, however, they were well treated, and 
listened to, they could not boast, in 1808, of having mode a single genuine convert. They 
soon after quitted Otaheite, and left only a few of their number in Eimeo. A remarkable 
change, however, then ensued. I’omarre, attacked by a body of rebellious subjects, was 
driven out of Otaheite, and forced to take refuge in Eimeo. In this distress, his mind was 
opened to the instructions of the missionaries, and after being with his family among the 
most zealous votaries of the ancient superstition, he made an open profession of Christianity. 
The cooking and eating of a turtle, always before held as a tabooed animal, first publicly 
announced the change. Several distinguished chiefs soon followed the example. The daring 
experiment, made by one of them named Hetotte, is particularly recorded by Captain 
Beechey. It had been hitherto an article of undoubted faith that whoever should eat any 
portion of the flesh of a hog offered in sacrifice would be punished with instant death, 
ilctotte determined to make the awful trial: he stole a portion of the sacred pork, retired 
to a corner, ate it, and, in dread suspense, awaited the issue. Finding, however, that, 
instead of the threatened doom, he experienced from this food the usual nourishment and 
refreshment, he not only abandoned the superstition himself, but denounced it to all his coun- 
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trymen. After Eimeo had been thus christianised, Pomarre was invited back to Otalieite 
by a strong body of adherents. His first attempt was unsuccessful; but in 1815 he com¬ 
pletely defeated the rebel and pagan army, and, having subjected the whole island, overthrew 
the temples and altars, setting up the holy log, supposed to be frequently inspired, as a post 
in his kitchen. His sister Aimata, who succeeded him in 1827, supports the same system; 
and the missionaries have acquired an influence in Otahcite, the results of which have been 
described in the preceding chapter. The population of the island was estimated by Cook kt 
upwards of 120,000, which was probably from the first much exaggerated. Captain Wilson, 
after a careful enumeration in 1797, found little more than 10,000; and these have since 
diminished to one-half This depopulation seems sufficiently accounted for by Mr. Ellis from 
the bloody wars among themselves, with the introduction from Europe of contagious diseases 
and of the use of ardent spirits. 

The other Society Islands are generally fine and fruitful, but do not present any very 
striking distinctive characters. Eimeo, or Morea, discovered by Wallis, has a peak nearly 
3000 feet high, and brood ridges cross it in various directions and form a rocky coast; but 
wide well-wooded valleys intervene, and the port of Taloo is one of the finest m the South 
Sea. But Eimeo is chiefly distinguished as still the centre of that European and Christian 
civilisation which originated there. It contains the South Sea academy, a printing-office, 
and a cotton factory; all, it is to be regretted, on too small a scale, and making too little 
progress. Ulietea, or Ruiatea, is, next to Otalieite, the largest of the group, being nearly 
sixty miles in circumference, and having closely adjoining to it Otnha, about half that size. 
Both are encircled by a coral reef, bordered by numerous islets. Ulietea is governed by a 
separate king; the people are smaller, darker in colour, and somewhat ruder than those of 
Otalieite. iliiahinc, on which is a flourishing mission, has a fine harbour. Borabora, or 
Bolabola, is a bold, finely wtxxled, and picturesque island, governed by separate chiefs, and 
inhabited by a fierce hardy race, who ailord a place of refuge to outlawed and desperate 
characters from other quarters. Of smaller islands, Maitea, ou whoso coast pearl oysters 
are ibund, Maurua or Maupili, and Toobouai, are deserving of mention. 

Subsect. 2. —Panmntu Archipelago, or Low Islands. 

The Archipelago of Low Islands is the name given to an almost numberless range of 
islets, extending E.S.E. from the Sc eiety Islands, und passed in the route thither from Cape 
Horn. Their origin and structure are extremely remarkable. Coralline plants, growing at 
the bottom of the ocean, harbour a class of lithophytic insects, which, during their life, form 
round them a substance that, after their death, becomes hard as Btone. The; rockwork of 
one generation affords a basis to that of the succeeding, and layers are thus placed over 
each other till they reach the surface of the water, and form islands. As soon ns the rock 
is exposed to the air, the insects quit it, leaving it perforated by numerous hollows; but they 
work for some time laterally, forming, immediately under water, concealed table-reefs, which 
luive given occasion to numerous and fatal shipwrecks. Meantime, from amid the inter¬ 
stices of the rocks plants spring up, and, on their decay, are converted into soil, till the new 
island is covered with luxuriant vegetation. These islands scarcely ever rise more than a 
few feet above the sea; for the low hills which some navigators have thought they observed, 
seem to be only the lofty form of the pandanus, which usually springs up on such shores. 
These coasts have usually parallel to them a coral reef, separated by a lagoon, into which 
it is often difficult to find an entrance. Of thirty-two islands observed by Captain Beechey, 
twenty-nine hail lagoons. When these wonderful ocean-fabrics were first noticed, nu im¬ 
pression prevailed that they were proceeding to a vast extent, and that the coralline insects 
were rearing a continent from beneath the Pacific; but the observations of Gainmrd, 
Beechey, and others, rather suggest the conclusion that they are raised only under local and 
peculiar circumstances, not yet fully ascertained. Tho formation, also, seems to go on very 
slowly. The wreck of the Matilda, left in 1802 on a coral reef, was found by Captain 
Beechey, in 1825, unaltered in position, and without any coral having grown over it. That 
navigator iilso remarks, that these islands are found all in the direction of the trade-wind; 
that the windward side is the highest, while the other is only a half-drowned reef. The 
surface displays in general a blooming but little varied vegetation. The leading tree is the 
pandanus, and next to it the cocoa-nut, both valuable, and yielding nutritive fruits. The 
people are little known, as tho slender supplies to be obtained, and the dangerous nature of 
the coasts, have induced mariners to sail through them as quickly os possible. Some of 
them are thinly peopled, some entirely desert, and some alternately occupied and aban¬ 
doned. The people are considered by Hassel to be of the Malay race, and to resemble tho 
Society Islanders; but Beechey, who held more intercourse with them than any previous 
navigator, describes them as more allied to the Oriental negro, and in a very low state of 
civilisation. The natives of Clermont-Tonncrre, Serlo, and other islands, were judged to 
resemble the New Caledonians. The Chain Islanders wore a most brutal race, cruelly 
oppressing their females, and confessing that they had, lately at least, been guilty of canni¬ 
balism. The people of the Gambier Islands were completely astonished at the view of a 
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dor, never having seen any animal larger than a rat They were moet determined thieves; 
ana, when a musket was pointed at them, imagined that it was intended as a present, and 
ran forward to catch it This group is distinguished as being the only one that is high and 
volcanic, though surrounded by coral reefs. Where the people are of fairer complexion, 
their moral character seems also improved. Such is the cose in Lagoon Island, where tho 
people were extremely honest though eager in traffic, exchanging all they hod for nails, 
bits of iron, and beads. Those of Byam Martin had an Otaheitan cast of features; and 
a party, wafted by a storm from that island, 000 miles distant hod brought with them Tes¬ 
taments, liymn-books, &c. It would bo impossible to attempt going oyer the details of these 
almost innumerable islets. Bow Island, 30 miles long and 5 broad, is well wooded, but the 
people barbarous. King George’s Islands, discovered by Byron in 1765, consist of two small 
groups, well furnished with water and provisions, and inhabited by a numerous race, 
resembling the Otaheiteans, and understanding their language. Queen Charlotte’s Islands, 
and Aurora, are of nearly similar character. In the most northerly part of the archipelago, 
Byron saw one which bore an appearance of brilliant vegetation; but when he hail reached 
it with difficulty through openings in the coral reef, he found it destitute either of water or 
provisions, and named it Disappointment. Tho Russian navigators Kotzebue and Belling- 
f hausen discovered islands to which they gave the name of Romonzoif, SuvarofT, and Kruscn- 
* stern; but they did not see any inhabitants. 


Subsect. 3. —Pitcairn Island. 

Pitcairn Island, a small detached spot, standing almost alone, near the eastern extremity 
of this range, has attracted a remarkable interest, in consequence of events which made it the 
abode of a British population. In 1789, Captain Bligh visited Otahcito, with the view of 
transplanting the bread-fruit tree into the West Indies. After leaving the island, however, 
a violent mutiny arose umong his crew, who, headed by one named Christian turned him 
out with a handful of adherents, into a boat, and left them in the midst of the Pacific. Tims 
abandoned, it seemed almost certain that he must perish; yet by a train of almost miraculous 
efforts and events, he succeeded in reaching Britain in safety. The mutineers first, returned 
to Otaheite, and then made an attempt to settle on the small neighbouring island of Toobouui; 
but, dreading discovery by British vessels touching at these islands, Christian determined to 
seek some spot more solitary and remote. He fixed upon Pitcairn Island, discovered by 
Captain Carteret, and arrived there in January, 1790, with eight of his cor. rn'<es, six native 
men, and twelve females, whom they had invited on lxiard, and then carried off. In this ill- 
composed society, however, the most, dreadful dissensions soon arose. Conflicts took place, 
especially between the natives and Europeans, and Christian became an early vict.hr In 
ten years, thirteen men had been killed, and there remained alive only one, named Attains 
with six women and nineteen children. Adams, after witnessing such scenes of misery 
and crime, had been led to habits of serious reflection and a careful perusal of the S«ri|>- 
tures. He now determined thoroughly to reform himself, and, if possible, his companions. 
The Otaheitean females proved tractable, and were easily converted; am! the children, trained 
in strict principles of religion, grew up a race directly opposite to that from which they 
sprang. Captain Becchey, in 1825, found thirty-six males, and thirty females, forming a 
happy little sdciety, well instructed, orderly, and friendly. They felt, however, a desire to 
see something more of the world of which they heard occasionally from passing navigators. 
Adams is since dead. 

• 

Subsect. 4. —Easter Island. 

Easter Island, or Vaihou, stands entirely by itself, considerably east of the above, and 
forming the extremity on that side of the great Polynesian range. It was first discovered, 
in 1722, by Roggewein, and has since been frequently visited, as it lies in the direct route 
from Cape Horn to the Society Islands. Though only twenty miles in circuit, it has excited 
much interest from its physical aspect and social state. The shore is bold and rocky, and 
the whole islimd bears the most evident marks of volcanic action. The numerous rocks are 
composed entirely of lava, and small extinct craters are found on almost all their summits. 
De Langle, who accompanied La Perousc, penetrated to a large one in tho interior, about 
five miles in circumference, and at least 800 feet deep; hut the grass growing on its sides 
showed that the subterraneous fire had long ceased to issue. In consequence of this struc¬ 
ture, the island is irrigated by no streams, and water is found only in ponds. Although this 
deficiency deprives it of the cocoa-nut and the bread-fruit tree, yet the industry of the 
inhabitants has given to its rocky hills a verdant and smiling appearance, and has supplied 
yams, potatoes, and other vegetables, in considerable plenty. The natives are a handsome 
race, especially the females; hut the gigantic size ascribed to them by Roggewein is not 
confirmed by later observers, and their frames seem formed more for activity than strength. 
They exhibit, in the extreme, tho gay and polished address, with the projamsity to thieving 
and licentiousness, which distinguish the Society Islands; and Captain Beechny’s experience 
showed that they did not scruple to have recourse to violence in order to compass their end:i. 
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There were found among these people some singular traces of an ancient civilisation. There 
were spacious morais, in the vicinity of which were found colossal statues of stone, about 
fourteen feet high, representing, though in a rude manner, the upper part of the human 
form. The present inhabitants, however, are so far from sharing the art by which these 
were constructed, that they have been continually defacing them till they have almost 
entirely disappeared, and Captain Beechey found only a tew fragments remaining. 

Subsect. 5.— Cook's Islands . 

On the west, also, the Society Islands have, as an appendage, a small and scattered group, 
which remained without a name, till Krusenstem gave to it that of Cook, its discoverer; a 
tribute scarcely worthy of so great a name. Cook’s Islands are small, low, and of coral 
formation; they arc deficient in water, which is found only in ponds and wells, yet they are 
tolerably peopled and cultivated. The state of society nearly resembles that in Otahcite, 
and the missionaries have succeeded in converting a considerable number. Mangeea, Wateo, 
Wliitoutacke, and Rarotoa, are the principal. The people of this last are very civilised, 
and their chief has lately embraced Christianity. 

Subsect. 6 .—Sandwich Islands. 

The Sandwich Islands form as it were a solitary group far north of the general range, 
and fully 1500 miles distant from both the Mulgravc arid the Marquesas. They are ten in 
number, of which eight are inhabited, and two arc barren rocks; but of nearly 7000 square 
miles which the whole contain, 4,500 are occupied by Owhyhee; and the others are thus 
comparatively very small. Woahoo, Mowee, and Atooi, are, however, not inconsiderable. 
The natural aspect of these islands is grand and awful. The mountains of Mouna Roa and 
Mouna Kon rise completely to an alpine height, and have their summits wrapt in perpetual 
snow. A party front the Blonde lately reached nearly, but not quite, to the summit of 
Mouna Koa. The mountain was almost entirely composed of lava, and exhibited numerous 
traces of extinct volcanoes. They reached, also, on the flank of Mouna Roa, the volcano 
of Peli, where that phenomenon appears more awful and varied than in any other part of 
the world. The scene here presented is thus described by Captain Ixtrd Byron:—“ Within 
a mile of the crater, our progress was suddenly arrested by finding ourselves on the edge of 
a precipitous ledge of seventy feet perpendicular height, clothed with trees and gigantic 
ferns. A winding but very steep path conducted to the bottom; and, after moving onwards 
a few honored yanls more, we came to a. second ledge, whence we heard the deep roaring 
of the volcs.no, like the sounds proceeding from a blast furnace. Anti now, at every step, 
we perceive yawning chasms, of unknown depth, from some of which columns of black 
smoke issuing told of what was going on in the realms of fire below. At length we reach¬ 
ed the edge of the crater; but words are totally inadequate to describe the eilect produced 
on us by the first sight of that dark fiery gulf. From its brink, where we stood, we looked 
down lor more than 1800 feet, over rocks of lava and columns of sulphur, between whose 
antique fissures a fev green shrubs and juicy berry-bearing plants had fixed themselves to 
a rugged plain, where many a cone, raised by the action of the fire below, was throwing up 
columns of living flame, and whirls of smoke and vapour, w’hile floods of liquid fire were 
slowly winding through scoria? and ashes, here yellow with sulphur, and there black, or 
gray, or ml, as the materials which the flames had wrought on varied. Not less than fifty 
cones, of various height, appeared below, as the funnels of the various operations going on. 
At least one-half of these were in activity, but it appears that the same are by no means 
constantly so; nay, that often older cones fell in; and new ones are formed elsewhere in 
the bottom of the pit. Some eject stones and fragments of rock, while from their dark and 
sulphur-coloured flanks, lava, and sometimes water, issues: many of the cones emit vapours, 
which, condensed, form beautiful beds of sulphur; others are distinguished by the wreathed 
columns of white and black, that indicate steam and smoke, curled round each other by the 
wind, but never mixing.” 

Captain King, in 1779, estimated the population of these islands at 400,000; but the 
American missionaries reduce the number to about 150,000. 

The following table shows the area and population of the separate islands:— 

Islands. Arm. Population, 

HnwHii (Oivhyheo).4500.R5.000 

Mnui (Muw«!). (KM).<20.0(10 

Olllm (Woalioo). 5-20 20.000 

Tmmi (Atooi). 520 12.000 

Molokni. ITU. 3.000 

Kauai, or I,anai. 100 2,000 

There are also a few inhabitants on Niihau and Tahaurawa. 

The natives are tall and robust, especially the chiefs, who here, as in the other islands, 
appear like a superior race to the lower orders. As compared with the Otaheiteans, they 
are of a dark brown complexion; and the females do not display the same softened graces. 
But these islanders are distinguished above all other inhabitants of the South Sea dv dili- 
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gence and skill in the pursuits of industry. While the Otaheitean, in voluptuous ease, sub¬ 
sists chiefly on the spontaneous bounties of nature, the Sandwich Islander has carefully 
improved almost every spot susceptible of cultivation. The taro root, on which he chiefly 
subsists, requires a soil not only tilled, but inundated; the fields on which it grows, there¬ 
fore, are enclosed by stone fences, and watered by irrigating canals. In manufactures, 
canoe-building, and fishery, these islanders display the same active industry. Their general 
conduct is open, honourable, and friendly; yet they are easily kindled to fierce resentment, 
especially by any wrong against their chiefs. Such a cause led to the disastrous conflict 
which terminated in the deuth of Cook; and the circumstance of one of their great men 
being fired at from a West India vessel led afterwards to the murder of Messrs, tlargest and 
Gooch of the Dicdulus. The people liuve been peculiarly distinguished by their efforts to 
raise themselves to the level of European urts and civilisation. In this career they were 
first led by Tamahama I., who, about the year 1794, with the assistance of Vancouver, and 
of Young and Davis, two English seamen, began to form a small navy, which soon amount¬ 
ed to twenty vessels, some of seventy tons burden: he had disciplined a small body of troop 
in the European manner, and erected a fort defended by cunnon. ITis son, lliho-Riho, in 
1819 embraced Christianity, and abolished idolatrous worship. Still farther to promote the 
improvement of the country, he and his queen paid a visit to England, where they were 
received with the utmost courtesy; but, unfortunately, both were seized with contagious 
fever, and died. His son being a minor, political influence was shared by several female 
relations and chiefs; but the same system has been, on the whole, maintained; and though 
one queen endeavoured to renew the festive and tumultuary rites of tin: ancient supersti¬ 
tion, the chiefs refused to concur. 

For some time scarcely any religion was substituted for the one abolished; hut mission¬ 
aries from the United States have since made great eflbrts for the instruction of the natives, 
and have established an extensive influence. Lord Byron and other maritime visiters accuse 
them of having established too austere a system, of proscribing innocent amusements, anti 
requiring u long daily attendance at church, which interferes with the pursuits of industry ; 
but these complaints, prompted by the op|K)sito character of the two parties, seem exagger¬ 
ated, and missionary influence undoubtedly tends, on the whole, to advance the progress of 
civilisation. Schools have been established, in which a considerable proportion of the popu¬ 
lation has learned to read; churches have been erected ; a printing-press has been for some 
years in operation; several school-books, and a great part of the bible, have been printed in 
the language of the natives; the useful arts have been introduced; and a gradual improve¬ 
ment in tile morals and manners of the people bus taken plnce. The commercial activity 
already noticed prevails chiefly at Ilonororn, or Honolulu, in the island of Oahu, which con¬ 
tains about 5000 inhabitants, nearly a hundred of whom are Anglo-Americans and English. 
Some of the houses are built of stone; and the signs of “the Britunniu, the Jolly Tar, the 
Good Woman, billiards, and an ordinary at one o’clock,” strikingly testify the transplanta¬ 
tion of European habits into this remote and lately savage region. In 18111, 118 ships of 
the burthen of 117,179 tons touched here, of which 88 ships of 26,148 tons were Americans. 

A great number ulso touched at Maui on the island of that nnme, which lately lias been 
preferred by many as a place of refitting. At the same time there belonged to the islands 
24 ships of the burthen of 2,089 tons, ten of which ships were the property of the natives. 

Subseot. 7.— The Mendana Archipelago. 

The cluster of islands which is now commonly called the Archipelago of Mendima con¬ 
sists of two groups, named the Marquesas and the Washington Islands. The former, long 
the only part known, was discovered in 1596 by the Spanish navigator, Alvaro Mcndann, 
who gave to them the name of the Marquis of Mendoza, then viceroy of Peru. After 
being long forgotten, they were rediscovered and examined with considerable attention by 
CoOk. The more northerly group was first visited, in 1791, by the American Captain 
Ingraham, and then in 1792 by Marchand; but the American’s discovery being prior, his 
name of “Washington Islands” has been generally recognised. They were examined in 
1804 with some attention by Krusonstern, and have since been frequently touched at by 
British and American ships. These islands are elevated, and the mountains, rising to the 
height of 4000 or 5000 feet, are extremely broken and craggy, while a sandy belt extends 
along the sea; but the intermediate valleys are singularly fertile and picturesque, copiously 
watered by streams which descend in numerous cascades, one of which, in Nukahiwa, being 
2000 feet high, is among the most beautiful in the world. 

The population has been estimated variously, and, indeed, extravagantly, since Forster 
assigned 100,000 to the mere group of the Marquesas. The more careful observations of 
Krusenstem and other recent navigators has reduced this number to 18,000: tbo same is 
assigned to Nukahiwa, or Federal Island; while the other Washington Islands may raise 
the whole to somewhat above 40,000. Nature, in providing the people with the bread-frail, 
the cocoa-nut, and the banana, nffords them subsistence almost without labour. They add 
only a few plantations of yams and taro, and reserve their chief labour for the plant which 
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yields the intoxicating liquor of kawa, and for that from which their mats are fabricated. 
The domestic animals are hogs and poultry, the dog being wanting. The men of these 
islands nre described as tall, robust, and the most finely formed of almost any known race. 
They would not, it is asserted, lose by a comparison with the most perfect models of ancient 
sculpture. Their complexion, even, is little darker than that of Europeans; but it is visible 
only in the youths, for the tattooing, practised over all the South Sea, is carried here to such 
a pitch, that the skin of the adult becomes the mere canvas of a picture. The operation 
begins at twelve or thirteen, but it is not till thirty or thirty-five that their person is entirely 
covered. The women have handsome features, but their gait is slouching and their limbs 
ill-formed: they have an air marked by effrontery, and hold virtue in scarcely any estima¬ 
tion. The character of these islanders displays the usual contrasts of savage life; in their 
ordinary intercourse they are friendly, open, and engaging; but they carry on war with the 
mast deudly ferocity, piercing the brain of the vanquished enemy, and eagerly drinking his 
blood. The islands nre divided among a number of independent chiefs and tribes. The 
missionaries have made some attempts to communicate Christianity and civilisation, but 
hitherto with little success. The different islands have received from their successive 
visiters rather a perplexing variety of names. Ohivahon, the largest of the Marquesan 
group, is called also Santa Dominica; to which may be added the more frequented one of 
Tahuatn or St. Christina, and Tatuiva or Magdalena. The Washington group, besides its 
principal one, Nukahiwa, contains Waliuga or Washington, and Wnpoa, called also Adams 
or Trevcniou. 

SifBNKCT. 8. —Friendly Islands. 

The Friendly Islands, a name which, notwithstanding the examples of ITassel and Balbi, 
we are unwilling to exchange for that of the Tonga Archipelago, forms a fine and interest¬ 
ing group, considerably to the west of Otaheite. With a single exception, they present 
nothing of that lofty aspect., or those symptoms of volcanic origin, which distinguish the 
large islands hitherto described. They consist of a basis of madrepore, raised apparently 
from the bottom of the ocean, by the well-known action of insects; and the coasts are encir¬ 
cled by dangerous coral reefs. The ground rises not in general more than 20 or 30 feet 
above the sea; nor do the highest hills exceed 100 or 150 feet. Hence they are not, like 
the high islands, irrigated by copious streams; and the people are in many places obliged to 
procure an inferior water from wells or ponds. Yet the soil is almost throughout exceed¬ 
ingly rich; and the natives carefully improve it, keeping their plantations in excellent order, 
adding to the spontaneous abundance of the banana and the bread-fruit by the careful culti¬ 
vation of the yam and other roots. These islands thus maintain a population which, though 
evidently overrated by Forster at 200,000, may probably be estimated iu the Tonga group 
at 50,000, and in the others at 30,0(H) or 40,000. In the construction of their vessels they 
are scarcely equalled by any other natives of the South Sea. The double canoes, composed 
of pieces sewed together, are 00 or 70 feet long, and about 5 broad, and the two parts, 0 or 
7 feet asunder, being united by a platform, render the vessel spacious and commodious, while 
it is capable of navigating with safety even distant seas. The natives of the Friendly 
Islands {fig. 030.) are of a dark brown complexion; the men are muscular, with broad 

shoulders, and the women are often deficient in 
delicacy of form and features; but many of both 
sexes present models of almost perfect beauty, and 
their expression is generally mild and agreeable. 
Their character has been drawn in more flattering 
colours than that of almost any other people of the 
South Sen. The name given by Captain Cook ex¬ 
presses his opinion of their disposition. They seem 
to possess the amiable qualities of the Otaheitenns, 
with a smaller measure of their faults. If neither 
their honesty nor the virtue of their females could 
withstand the temptations of European intercourse, 
among themselves both appear to be exemplary; 
and their domestic attachments are warm. Yet a 
more intimate observation has discovered among 
them all the darkest features of savage life. An 
European vessel, having fallen into their power, 
was plundered, and the crew murdered with mer¬ 
ciless cruelty. Their wars arc carried on with the 
utmost ferocity. They have a complicated system of superstition, worshipping upwards of 
300 eatooas, or deities, which preside over the sky, the rain and other elements, and assume 
often the forms of serpents, lizards, and dolphins. They believo also that the British have 
a national god, whom they admit to be wiser and more powerful than theirs, from the fine 
cloth and ships he has taught them to make. A party of missionaries landed from the ship 
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Duff were at first well treated, and the chiefs, particularly Pinow, snowed a great interest 
in regard to European arts, and, among others, that, of writing. The natives, however, 
having imbibed the superstitious idea that a pestilential disease which desolated the islands 
owed its origin to these strangers, put several to death; others perished in civil wars; and 
though a small party still reuiaincd, they did not appear to have made any material impres¬ 
sion, either in regard to religion or civilisation. In 1821, however, the Wesleyan Mission¬ 
ary Society established a mission here, and seem to have met with some success. The 
Friendly Islands are very numerous: including those of all sizes, they are supposed to be 
not fewer than 150. The largest, however, is not above seven miles in length. The prin¬ 
cipal in the Tonga group are, Tongntaboo, Eooa, and Annamooka, called by Tasman, their 
first discoverer, Amsterdam, Middleburg, and Rotterdam. In another group is 1 ofbon, the 
only mountainous island, containing a volcano, which manifests some degree ot activity. 
Lifuka, the principal of the-numerous group of the llnpai Islands, was long the residence 
of a chief who held sway over the others. The Wesleyan Missionary Society have lately 
commenced a mission here, with flattering prospects. Vavaoo, in another cluster, is the 
second in size of the whole archipelago, and one of the most fruitful. 

Subsect. 9.— Fulji Islands. 

The Feejee, Fidji, or Viti Islands, situated to the north-west of the Tonga group, are so 
closely continuous, that they may properly be considered as forming part of the same 
archipelago. They were partially discovered first by Tasman, afterwards by Cook, and 
have been more fully observed by Bligh and some American vessels; yet they urn still very 
imperfectly known. To this chiefly it seems owing that they have not excited equal interest 
with those just described; tor they are considerably larger, and equally fertile and populous. 
Paoo, or Tacanovn, is about fifty leagues in circuit: it belongs to the class of high islands, 
being traversed by mountainous ridges, though several members of the group are low and 
encircled by coral reefs. They abound in the usual Polynesian products, particularly in 
sandal-wood, which American ships carry off in considerable quantities for the market of 
China. The people, though not negro, are of a darker complexion than those; of the Tonga 
Islands. Yet they do not appear to rank lower in arts and civilisation; their canoes, their 
cloths and mats, are equal or superior to those; of their neighbours. Some whom D'Entre¬ 
casteaux saw in Tonga appeared to him to have more character and intelligence than the 
natives of that island. The deep ferocity with which they arc branded may, perhaps, arise 
mainly from the light under which they have been viewed, and their being known chiefly 
through the report of their enemies. They are certainly a martial people. On going to 
battle, they paint their faces; and having bored the septum of the nose, stick into it two 
large feathers. Their name is terrible to the Tonga Islanders, with whom they wage fre¬ 
quent war. They were lately subject to Finow, but have made themselves independent; 
and the power is now shared among several individuals. Besides Paoo, Nawihi and Mey- 
woollu arc of considerable dimensions. The Loudon Missionary Society have a mission on 
the island Lagcba. 

Subsect. 10. — Navigators’ Islands. 

The Navigators’ Islands may also be considered as belonging to the Friendly Archipelago, 
of which they compose the north-east portion. They were partially seen by Mcndnna, then 
by Schoutcn, afterwards more fully by Roggewein, who gavo them the name of Bauman’s 
Islands, changed since by Bougainville to Navigators’, which does not seem more applicable 
to these islanders than to the other Polynesians; yet the name being now established, it. 
will, perhaps, be vain to attempt to change it to Ilnmoa. The interior is elevated, and the 
rocks Beem to exhibit marks of volcanic origin; but the mountains are clothed to the summit 
with lofty trees, and the wooded valleys beneath, watered by numberless streams and rills, 
present an enchanting landscape. These trees, bearing the usual nutritious fruits, maintain 
the natives in plenty, which is augmented by the great number of dogs, poultry, and hogs, 
of which last Perouse purchased 500 from two islands. The men are of almost colossal 
height, and finely formed; their complexion nearly white, though in the adults completely 
concealed by tattooing. In the construction of their houses ami canoes, they are at least 
equal to the other Polynesians; and their cloths arc woven with a skill not equalled in Ota- 
heite. Respecting their moral qualities, the reports have been very opposite. Roggewein 
paints their friendly and courteous disposition in terms as flattering as have been applied to 
the most engaging of the South Sea islanders; while Perouse represents them in the darkest 
colours. He had, indeed, too good reason; since a party, composed of Langles, captain of 
the Astrolabe, I.amanon the naturalist, and nine others, who had landed on Mauna, were 
surprised, massacred, and their bodies treated with the most dreadful indignity. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the excellent character of the French commander, the impulses which rouse 
vindictive passions in the savage breast are often so mysterious, that it might be rash to 
draw a sweeping inference from this catastrophe. Since its occurrence, liowever, the>e 
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islands have been rarely visited. Pola, Oyalava, and Mauno, arc the largest in the group, 
and may rank with the most considerable in the South Sea. 

SunsKCT. 11.— Carolines. 

The Carolines, or New Philippines of some writers, form a very extensive and numerous 
range, the most western of Polynesia, and extending for upwards of 30 degrees, or about 
2000 miles. They lie north, while the Society and Friendly Islands are south of the equa¬ 
tor. A few of them are high and peaked, though they do not attain the alpine elevation of 
those of Eastern Polynesia, being supposed not io rise much above 3000 feet: all the others 
arc low and of coral formation. They have been among the latest and most imjierfeetly 
known in the South Sea. They were discovered, first in 1080, by Francisco Luzon, no, driven 
thither by a storm, from the Ladroncs, who gave the name after Charles of Spain. Since 
that time there has been a considerable intercourse between the two groups; and the ship¬ 
wreck of Captain Wilson, in 1783, made us acquainted with the Pelew Islands. The French 
commanders Freycinet and Duperrcy have recently made valuable observations on these 
islands. Tn productions they resemble the rest of Polynesia, except that the bread-fruit 
almunds only in the eastern islands; and the hog is unknown unless in the Pelew group, 
where it has been introduced by Europeans; so that fish forms almost the only animal food. 
They are situated in a most tempestuous ocean, exposed to violent hurricanes, one of which 
often sweeps away the entire produce of an island; yet the people are still more at home 
on the waves than even the rest of the South Sea islanders. Besides drawing lrom them a 
copious supply of fish, they equip large barks with sails, and by the aid only of the stars 
navigate across these stormy sens to the Lad rones. There they obtain iron and some Euro¬ 
pean manufactures, part of which is afterwards exchanged with the more easterly islands 
for bread-fruit. Hogoleu, Yap, Walan (first visited by Captain Duperrey, and found pos¬ 
sessed of a very considerable degree of civilisation), and Pounipet, discovered by the Rus¬ 
sians in 1820, arc the only high islands, and the largest, in the archipelago. The group 
containing Ulea, Lainourzek, and Oulimirak, though composed only of low coral islands, is 
distinguished hy the skill of the natives in navigation. Their vessels are superior to those 
in the rest of the archipelago; and it is by thum chiefly that, the communication with the 
Ladroncs is maintained, by means of a small annual fleet which rendezvouses at Lamourzek. 

Suiiseit. 12 .—Central Archipelago. 

This name has been applied, from their central situation, to a great number of groups of 
low islets or attolons, separated from each other only by bays and channels of no great width. 
Lord Mnlgrave’s Islands form a group so closely adjoining on the east to the Carolines, that 
they can scarcely be considered otherwise than as a branch of that great archipelago. They 
were first found out by Captains Marshall and Gilbert, in a circuitous voyage from Port 
Jackson to Canton; afterwards more fully examined, in 1817, by Kotzebue, who discovered 
the important isles of Radack and Ralik. They consist of a crowd of low coral islets, raised, 
like the others, by a peculiar process, from the bottom of the ocean. The interior rises into 
verdant hillocks, but the immediate coast is sandy; water is found only in deep wells, and 
is wanting in some islands, though others are irrigated hy streamlets, lienee no luxuriant 
variety of vegetation is displayed, and the chief dependence is upon the pnndanus, whose 
hill-tbrmcd trees, yielding a juicy aromatic fruit, are seen growing on the most arid shores. 
The cocoa-nut, in scanty supply, is employed only for ropes and sails. The islands are 
entirely destitute of land animals except rats, which are numerous, and sometimes eaten as 
food. They are peopled up to the limited resources which nature aflords. The natives are 
described under more amiable colours than almost any other in the South Seas, as friendly, 
courteous, and amiable; free from the thievish propensities and dissolute conduct which arc 
there so general. The particulars must be counted, not hy islands, but by groups; those of 
Radack and Ilalik, discovered by the Russians, being the most important. Those of Gilbert 
Simpson, and Bishop, farther to the south ami east, have received their names from British 
discoverers. 


Subsect. 13 .—Pelew Islands. 

The Pelew Islands, or Palaos, form a western branch of the. Caroline Archipelago, not 
materially differing in character. They are of moderate elevation, well wooded, bordered 
bjr dangerous coral reefs. They were mentioned near the beginning of last century by 
Cantova and the Spanish missionaries; but they became first an object of interest in Britain, 
by the shipwreck, in 1783, of Captain Wilson in the Antelope, when he was received, and 
his wants supplied, with the most generous kindness. Abba Tliullc, the king, with an en¬ 
lightened desire to improve his people by a knowledge of the arts and attainments of 
Europe, sent, along with the captain his son the prince Lee Boo, who delighted the society 
of the metropolis by the amiable and intelligent simplicity of his manners; but unfortunately, 
this young prince was seized with small-pox, and died. Keats, from the report of Wilson, 
drew up a narrative of the voyage, in which the Pelew Islanders arc represented under the 
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most pleasing colours. It is remarkable, that the British navigators who since that time 
have frequented these shores, with the view of procuring tripang and other commodities for 
the Chinese market, have drawn a completely opposite picture, representing these people 
as displaying all the bad qualities incident to savage life; and this agrees witli the early 
report of Cantova. Man in this social stage appears very variously, according to the point 
of view in which he is seen. Even Wilson witnessed an inhuman massacre of prisoners 
taken in battle. Cantova probably heard them described by tribes with whom they waged 
war; and the modern navigators may not have always acted in a manner calculated to 
develope a friendly disposition. They have certainly added very little to our knowledge 
of the group, of which Babel-thu-up, Coror, Emungs, and Pellelew arc the principal. 
The small island of Oroolong was presented by Abba Thullc to the British, but it has not 
been occupied. 


Subsect. 14.— Ladronea. 

The Ladrone or Marianne Islands form an early known and celebrated group, almost 
immediately north of the Carolines. It was discovered by Mugellnn in the lirst circum¬ 
navigation of the globe in 1512. He gave it the name of Los Ladroncs, from the thievish 
propensities of the natives; but the Spaniards, who, finding it in their way from Mexico to 
the Philippines, formed a settlement there, substituted the name of the Mariannes, in honour 
of their reigning queen. Most of the early circumnavigators, Cavendish, Dumpier, Anson, 
as they began by proceeding to a high lutitude along the American coast, when they came 
to cross the Pacific, found those islands in their way; while Cook and his successors, seek¬ 
ing discoveries in u different direction, passed direct from the Friendly Islands into Austral¬ 
asia ; but several late French and Russian expeditions have taken the route of the Mariannes. 
By some navigators, and particularly by Anson, they were celebrated as completely a para¬ 
dise ; and though the impression was evidently much heightened by the previous long and 
exhausting voyages, they seem really to possess all the advantages of the most favoured 
Polynesian groups. They are moderately elevated; but the mountains in the centre do not 
rise much above 20(H) feet, and from them the surface descends by terraces to the shore, 
which, like others in these seas, is begirt with dangerous coral reefs. It is covered, for the 
most part, with the rich vegetation peculiar to these climates; and though Europeans at 
first found the islands destitute of any useful quadruped, the Spaniards have introduced witli 
success not only those of Europe, but the guunaco from Peru, and the deer from the Philip¬ 
pines. The natives in the three principal islands, estimated, on the discovery, at 40,(XM), 
were a remarkable people, who had, in some respects, made greater progress in the arts 
than the oilier South Sea islanders. They were, indeed, very inferior to the Otaheiteans 
in clothing; the men being almost naked, and the women wearing only a small apron; and 
their household furniture, though neat, was very limited: but their agriculture and canoe¬ 
building were fully equal; and they had the remarkable superiority of possessing a rude 
species of coin, and of having erected spacious structures dedicated seemingly to religious 
purposes. These were composed of an inner and outer range of pyramidal columns, crowned 
by a semicircular dome; the whole composed of sand and stone, cemented together and 
covered with gypsum. Civilisation was also indicated by the high rank held by the female 
sex, who were exempted not only from oppressive labour, but from the degradation con¬ 
nected with the practice of polygamy. The wife, if slighted, could return to her parents, 
carrying with her the whole of the household goods; while, if she herself proved unfaithful, 
the husband might indeed kill her seducer, but was obliged to send her home uninjured. 
When the Spaniards, in 1(578, formed an establishment in these islands as a place of refresh¬ 
ment for the Manilla galloon, they endeavoured, as usual, to impose their sway and their 
religion on the natives, who strenuously resisted both; and in the struggle the greater part 
of them were exterminated. A few found refuge in the Carolines; others fell victims to 
pestilential diseases; and the small remnant can scarcely be distinguished from their con¬ 
querors. Tinian, so eulobrated by Anson, is overgrown with forests, amid which the ruins 
of its spacious edifices can with difficulty be traced. The population of the three principal 
islands was found, in 181(5, to consist of only 5389 individuals, composed chiefly of Spania rds, 
Tagalas from Manilla, and Indians from Peru. Agrigan, the capital, in the island of Guam, 
contained 3115 of this number. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ISLANDS IN THE TOLAR SEAS. 

To complete the description of the detached and insular portions of the globe, thf ie re¬ 
main still a considerable number of large islands, situated in the stormy seas by which the 
two poles are encircled. Although these regions be dreary, desolate, and almost unin¬ 
habited, they present features which strongly attract the interest and curiosity of mankind, 
and have induced many daring adventurers to explore and navigate these remote coasts 
and seas. 


Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

The Polar Islands are situated partly in the seas round the North, partly in those round 
the South Pole. The former, lying within the Arctic Circle, are by much the most nume¬ 
rous and extensive. Commencing from the eastward, we find Nova Zembln, reaching 
northward from the boundary of Europe und Asia; Spitsbergen, called sometimes East 
Greenland, the mast northern land yet visited; West Greenland, a mass of territory possess¬ 
ing almost the magnitude of a continent, and long supposed to be part of America, from 
which, however, it now proves to bo entirely disjoined; lastly, the range of the Georgian 
Islands, discovered by Captain Parry, of which the principal are Cornwallis, Bathurst, 
Melville, and Banks’s f»'iud, the Iwundaries of which last are yet unknown. In the Ant¬ 
arctic Ocean, on the contrary, where a new continent was long sought and expected, no 
extensive body of land has yet been discovered; but there are some considerable islands, 
or groups, particularly New Georgia, New South Shetland, and the New Orkneys. All 
these tracts are either insular, or broken by deep bays and sounds, formed, probably, by the 
violent storms and currents which beat, continually against their shores, and which are 
supposed, in many cases, to penetrate entirely across the most solid masses of land. The 
aspect of these regions is usually mountainous, presenting long and bold promontories to 
the stormy seas by which they are surrounded, and often also enclosing spacious and secure 
harbours. 

The air and elements, which, in other parts of the world, are only accessories, form here 
the leading objects, giving their gloomy stamp to the whole region. Snow falls occasion¬ 
ally in the very heart of summer, and before the end of autumn it begins to descend in a 
continued succession of showers, till every object, is buried beneath it, and nature exhibits 
only a monotonous surface of dazzling white, which remains, according to the latitude, for 
six, seven, or eight inontlis. At the same early period ice begins to bind, first the streams 
and fresh-water lakes, then the enclosed bays and arms of the sea, till at length it fixes its 
chains even upon the broad surface of the ocean. In June and July, indeed, when the sun 
becomes vertical, and constantly above the horizon, the icy masses dissolve, and burst 
asunder often with a tremendous crash; but some portions, more firmly consolidated than 
the rest, remain unmelted, and produce remarkable phenomena. In particular situations 
on the coast, the ice of successive years is piled into glaciers, which rise often to a great 
height, till, their foundation being undermined by the waves, they descend into the water, 
and are carried out by wind and tide into the open sea: there they form to the mariner a 
bright and fearful spectacle (flg. 931.), reflecting the rays of light in varied and beautiful 

tints, but. threatening by their contact to dash 
his vessel to pieces. Sometimes they are 
borne by winds and currents to a great dis¬ 
tance, and even into lower latitudes, where 
they appal the navigator sailing through the 
temperate seas. In other cases portions of 
the frozen surface of the sea, remaining firm, 
while all around them is melted, become 
fields or floes , which float through the deep, 
and, being often driven by the tempest with 
terrific violence, cause instant destruction to 
the stoutest vessel. 

The privation of light forms a singular and 
For two, three, or four months, the sun never 
appears above the horizon; one continued night reigns. Yet there are not wanting objects 
to cheer this lengthened gloom, and to give a bright and even fairy splendour to the polar 
sky. The moon and stars shine through the clear frosty air with |>eculiar brightness; 
haloes and other luminous meteors are more frequent and more vivid than in lower 
latitudes; and, above all, the aurora borealis fills the arctic atmosphere with its coruscations 
of pluyfiil light. The lqng day of summer, during which the sun never sets, can scarcely 
be named as a compensation for the wintry gloom; yet, during u period of spring and autumn, 
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when it wheels a perpetual circle immediately above the horizon, it paints the skies with 
hues more brilliant and varied than those which adorn those of any other climate. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

The Polar regions are chiefly distinguished by the almost entire absence of those produc¬ 
tions which come under the head of natural history. The few which are found there are 
common to them with the continental countries, already described, that are situated in very 
high latitudes,—Sweden, European Russia, Siberia, the northerly regions of America, and 
the most southern parts of that continent. 

Sect. III .—Historical Geography. 

These regions were discovered much later than any other, and were, indeed, till a very 
recent era, entirely unknown. The only ancient navigator that appears to have turned his 
efforts in this direction, was Pytheas of Marseilles, who steered his daring sail towards the 
extreme northern boundaries of the earth. But when he reached Thule, which we conceive 
to be Shetland, the dreary aspect of nature, the gloomy mists in which he was involved, and 
the sinister reports of the natives, led him to believe that he had approached as near as mortal 
could to that formidable limit. Some learned moderns have imagined Thule to be Iceland, 
but, as we apprehend, without any good foundation. 

During the middle ages, the Danes and Swedes, under the terrible appellation of North¬ 
men,* undertook, on a great scale, distant voyages, and filled with their fleets all the seas of 
Europe. Their object, however, was not discovery, but first plunder, and then conquest; 
and their direction was towards the rich and smiling regions of the south, not to shores still 
more bleak and dreary than their own. In 861, however, Nudodd, a pirate, discovered Ice¬ 
land, whither a colony, composed of exiled Norwegian chieftains, was soon alter sent. 
These remote settlements became even seats of science, affording a refuge to learned men 
amid the distracted state of Europe during the feudal ages. Colonies from Iceland settled 
on the coast of Greenland. Several citizens of Venice, during the flourishing era of that 
republic, particularly Zeno and Quirini, appear to have penetrated into the north seas, where 
they encountered severe shipwrecks; but they did not materially extend the range of 
knowledge in that direction. 

Thu discovery of the East and West Indies, which took place in the end of the fifteenth 
century, was the event which chiefly impelled modern nations into the career of northern 
discovery. It might at first view have been expected that it would have produced an oppo¬ 
site effect, and that the brilliant field thus openud might hove diverted the attention from so 
forbidding a sphere. It happened, however, that the continents of Africa and America were 
so interposed, as to render it impossible for Europeans to sail to the East Indies unless by 
very circuitous southward routes. But if a passage could have been discovered along the 
north of Asia or America, it would, in a most remarkable degree, have facilitated the inter¬ 
course with those remote and opulent regions. The spirit of maritime enterprise was then 
at its height; the British merchants fitted out successive expeditions, which, under the 
guidance of illustrious naval commanders, encountered the most formidable dangers in 
unknown and tempestuous seas, in fruitless efforts to attain this important object. The first 
attempt, under Sir Hugh Willoughby, to follow a north-easterly route along the coast of 
Asia, met with the most disastrous issue. Being obliged to winter on the coast of I,aplund, 
the whole crew were frozen to death. This did not deter from subsequent expeditions, under 
Hudson, Burroughs, and others; and by the Dutch, under Barentz; but none of these were 
able to reach far beyond Nova Zembla. Contemporaneous with these voyages were others 
still more frequent, having in view to pass along the northern coast of America, which it 
was long hoped might terminate at a lower latitude than it actually does. Frobisher first 
in this direction undertook three voyages, in which, however, he did not penetrate beyond 
the passages leading into Hudson’s Bay. Davis afterwards conducted an equal number, in 
the course of which he discovered the straits which bear his name, opening into the spacious 
inland sea which has since been so much frequented. Others followed; and Hudson, in dis¬ 
covering the bay named after him, found a disastrous termination to his career. But the 
most important of these expeditions, in the present view, was that of Baffin, who, in 1616, 
performed the circuit of the wide expanse called Baffin's Bay, though he did not discover 
the passage thence into the Polar Sea. Meantime the daring spirit of British mariners had 
conceived the design of reaching India by a very different course,—by steering direct for 
the pole itsclfj and thence downwards upon the eastern seas; the shortest of all routes, ilj 
os was asserted, it was not closed by barriers of ice and perpetual snow. I ludson, Baffin, 
andFotherbydistinguished themselves in this bold attempt; but they were notable to reach 
nearer than ten degrees from the Pole. They made, however, the discovery of Spitsbergen, 
or East Greenland, of some smaller islands, and of the eastern coast of West Greenland. 

These voyages, though they failed entirely as to their immediate object, led to an im¬ 
portant result, the establishment of the northern whale fishery, which has become a consi¬ 
derable branch of modern industry. It was for some time almost monojwlised by the Dutch, 
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who had even formed a largo establishment on the coast of Spitzbergen; but circumstances 
have now thrown it almost entirely into the hands of Britain. The observations made during 
the annual voyages, undertaken for this purpose, ably collected by Mr. Scoresby, have made 
us acquainted with various striking phenomena which nuturc presents on the seas and shores 
of the arctic world. 

On the opposite side of the globe, the Antarctic Circle encloses a region of precisely 
similar character, which remained to a still later period entirely unknown. The extended 
sphere of modern navigation, however, has brought it also at last within the range of disco¬ 
very. An extraordinary interest was, for a considerable time, excited by the belief that, in 
this distant region there lay a great southern continent, supposed by some to equal in extent 
and fruitfulness any of those already known. Captain Cook’s second voyage was fitted out 
amid the most flattering anticipations of such a discovery. But though that great navigntor 
made some very important, observations on the large islands composing Australasia, he ascer¬ 
tained the fact that in any temperate or even habitable latitude no such continent existed. 
The extreme intensity of cold was even found to commence at a much lower latitude than 
in the northern hemisphere. Several considerable islunds have recently been discovered, 
though almost beyond the range of life or cultivation. In these seas, also, room has been 
found for the establishment, of a whale fishery, which, notwithstanding the great distance, 
is carried on with considerable advantage. 

The hope of a north-west passage, alter sinking nearly into oblivion, was revived in the 
present age with undiminished ardour, and prosecuted with signal displays of naval enter¬ 
prise and talent. The efforts and sufferings of Ross, Parry, and Franklin, have not, indeed, 
fulfilled the hopes with which these navigutors were sent out, but proved, rather, that such 
efforts must be finally given up. They have, however, made important geographical disco¬ 
veries, delineating the northern outlinu of America, before most erroneously laid down, and 
exhibiting large islands lying in the Polar Sea, to the north of that continent. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The few tribes which occupy these desolate coasts are scarcely united in any form of poli¬ 
tical society. The little that occurs to be said on this subject will be found in the chapter 
on their civil and social state. 


Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

The produce of the arctic world is of a very peculiar nature. A territory thus buried for 
the greater part of the year in ice and snow, with only a transient and imperfect vegetation, 
and where the few animals that appear during the summer gleam take an early flight into 
milder climes, might at first view seem incapable of yielding any thing that can minister to 
the use or comfort of civilised man. But while the land is thus dreary and barren, the sea 
and its shores teem with an inexhaustible profusion of life. The finny tribes, which, feed¬ 
ing on each.other, do not require any vegetable support, exist here in greater multitudes, 
and of larger dimensions, than any other animals, either in the temperate or tropical cli¬ 
mates. Provident nature has, in particular, fenced them against the extreme intensity of 
the cold by a thick coating, of a coarse but rich oleaginous nature, termed blubber, the oil 
extracted from which is subservient to the most important economical purposes. The sub¬ 
stance called whalebone, being peculiarly strong and elastic, affords a material of several 
manufactures. 

The seal, the walrus, and several other amphibious animals, are invested with the pecu¬ 
liar coating above described; but by far the greatest abundance of it is found in the whale. 
The Baltena mysticetus, or great Greenland whale, is the most powerful of animals; and to 
attack and slay him is one of the Ixddest of human enterprises; yet it is undertaken with 
alacrity by hardy tars. For this purpose, fleets of largo ships, well equipped with boatB, 
lines, harpoons, and spears, are annually sent into the northern seas. There, each vessel, 
with all its boats, is constantly on the watch; and when the alarm is given of a whale being 
descried, all fly to the onset. The first object is to strike into the animal the sharp instru¬ 
ment called the harpoon, which has a long line attached to it. When the whale feels him¬ 
self struck, he usually plunges deep into the water, and runs on to a great distance under 
it. The line must then be freely let off, otherwise he will drag the bout and crew under 
water after him. If it is entangled or exhausted, it must instantly be cut; and then the 
whale, line, and harpoon are all lost. After a certain interval, the animal is obliged to come 
to the surface, in order to respire. The boats then crowd around him, and the sailors pierce 
him with lances, till he is completely exhausted, and, after another short descent, and some 
violent convulsive movements, he expires. The carcase, being attached to the sides of the 
ship, is flensed, or the blubber cut away, and stowed in casks; when, the whalebone being 
also extracted, the refuse is allowed to sink to the bottom. Great dangers ore encountered 
in this trade, partly from the whale, one lash of whose tail has been known to throw a boat 
in the air, and almost cut it in two; and from the fields and mountains of ice, which, when 
impelled violently bv the wind, reduce the stoutest vessel in a few minutes to a complete 
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wreck, when the crew are obliged to seek safety on its frozen surface. Not unfrequently, 
too, about the close of the Beason, a ship is completely imprisoned in ice, and the sailors are 
compelled to abandon her, and seek, in boats, or over the ice, for another ship or the nearest 
land. The Dutch estimated that, on an average, four vessels in the hundred annually per¬ 
ished. The British loss has been generally still more severe, especially since the fishery 
was chiefly carried on in Davis’ Straits. In 1819, there were lost ten ships out of sixty- 
three ; in 18*21, eleven out of seventy-nine; and, in 18*22, seven out of sixty. In 1829, the 
loss was only four out of eighty-nine; but the year 1830 was the most disastrous ever known 
in the annals of British fishery: out of ninety-one ships sent out, nineteen were entirely 
wrecked, and most of the others severely shattered. One single mass of ice was impelled 
by the tempest with such violence, that, by its shock, four of the finest vessels, strongly 
built and completely equipped, were, in a quarter of an hour, converted into floating frag¬ 
ments. Fortunately these dreadful wrecks took place without the loss of a single life. 

The commercial products of this fishery are considerable. According to tables published 
by the Dutch, in the course of 107 years, ending with 1778, they sent out. 14,107 ships, 
which took 37,590 whales, the produce of which, in oil and bone, was 18,031,2921., or 
175,0001. annually. The British fishery, during its most prosperous period, very much 
exceeded this amount. Tn the five years ending 1818, it yielded an average of 08,940 tuns 
of oil and 3120 tons of whalebone; which, as the oil was then valued at 361. 10a., and the 
bone at 901., formed an amount of 2,831,110!., or 566,8221. per annum. In the peculiarly 
fortunate year of 1814, it exceeded 700,0001. Since that time, the use of gas, and the sub¬ 
stitution of rape and other oils in the woollen manufacture, has considerably reduced the 
demand and consequent production. In -the year 18*29, which may be considered as the 
latest average one, it was 

10,072 tuiiH of oil, at SSI. - - 200,300 

K07J Ions of whalebone, at ISO/. ]IK> I 350 
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It may be observed, that the price of whalebone has nearly doubled since 1818, the demand 
for it continuing the same, while the supply, in consequence of the diminished consumption 
of oil, has been greatly reduced. Generally speaking, the fishery is, for the proprietors, a 
very speculative and adventurous trade: according to the skill of the officers, or to mere 
accident, a ship may return clean, or empty; or it may bring home a cargo worth 50001 or 
60001.; an instance has occurred in which the value amounted to 11,0001. The shipwrecks, 
which are so frequent, involve at once the failure of a cargo and the entire loss of a vessel 
worth 60001. or 80001. The loss sustained by the wrecks in 1830 was estimated at upwards 
of 140,0001. 

The southern whale-fishery has of late risen to a considerable and increasing importance. 
The object of pursuit here is the species of whale called cachalot, which, compared with 
the mysticetus, yields a much smaller quantity of oil; but this, being mixed with sperma¬ 
ceti, is greatly superior in value. This animal, also, under certain circumstances, voids the 
peculiar substance called ambergris. The Americans were the first to begin the southern 
whale-fishery, and they have fiir outstripped all other nations in the vigour, extent, and suc¬ 
cess with which they have prosecuted it. The search for seal-fur, and sca-clcphant ivory, is 
nlso prosecuted by the Americans in high southern latitudes. 

Sect. VI .—Civil and Social State. 

Human society, in this bleak extremity of the earth, exists in the rudest form, and on the 
most limited scale. The ungrateful soil refuses to man any support; but the huge amphibia, 
particularly the seal and the walrus, with which the shores are crowded, being attacked 
with a skill and diligence prompted by necessity, yield a precarious yet not scanty subsis¬ 
tence. All the arctic regions are peopled by that peculiar race called Esquimaux, whom 
we have already described, on the authority of Captain Parry, in our survey of the northerly 
coasts of America. The greater number of them, not belonging to America, are found on 
that extensive mass of land called West Greenland. The dominion of this region is claim¬ 
ed by Denmark, which muintains along the shore a few scattered settlements, occupied each 
by a handful of Danes, who often intermarry with the natives. They employ themselves in 
capturing the seal, and in exchanging with the people some European goods for skins, blub¬ 
ber, feathers, and the tusks of the narwal. A vessel comes annually from the mother coun¬ 
try, bringing provisions and the materials of trade, and receiving the above articles. A few 
missionaries, chiefly Moravian, have employed their pious labours in the conversion of the 
natives; but their success has been limited. 
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Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

Subsect. 1 .—Arctic Regions. 

The local details of the arctic regions are extensive and scattered, but do not present 
many peculiarities which will require long to detain our attention. We shall begin with 
the Georgian Islands, discovered by Captain Parry in the sea to the north of America. 

Melville Island, the most westerly of these, upwards of 100 miles both in length and 
breadth, and in latitude 75° N., is memorable as containing the spot where Captain Parry 
spent two years, and braved with success the extremest rigour of an arctic winter. The 
sun disappeared on the 4th of November, and was not seen till the 3d of February follow¬ 
ing. During this interval, land and sea were alike covered with a monotonous surface of 
snow, and the thermometer averaged about 60° below the freezing point. Yet the English 
officers, when duly clothed, and when there was no drift, were able to walk in the open air 
for two or three hours a day; and, by judicious precautions, their health and that of the sea¬ 
men was perfectly preserved. In May the snow begins to melt, and in June it covers the 
country with pools; but it is not till August that the sea becomes open; and, before Octo¬ 
ber, winter has again commenced. No inhabitants were found here, or on any of this range 
of islands. The only animals which appeared during the winter were a pack of hungry 
wolves, which hovered round the British vessels in hope of plunder; and it was not till the 
middle of May that the hunters met with some ptarmigans, and saw the footsteps of deer. 
Vegetable productions were lew and short-lived. 

A succession of islands extend eastward from the one now described; first the small one 
of Byam Martin, then that of Bathurst, almost equal to Melville; and next Cornwallis, also 
of considerable size. Only the southern coasts were seen by Captain Parry, as he sailed 
along; and their aspect appears closely to resemble Melville Island. Cornwallis is separat¬ 
ed by Wellington Channel from an extensive coast, which received the name of North 
Devon, and reaches to the shores of Baffin’s Bay; but whether it forms a continuous tract 
with Greenland, or is composed of one or more islands, remains yet to be discovered. The 
coasts opposite to those now described, which appeared to Captain Parry to be insular, have 
been shown to be so by Captain Back. 

Greenland, long supposed to be part of America, till Captain Parry ascertained its com¬ 
plete disjunction, forms the largest known extent of land not belonging to the four conti¬ 
nents. From Cape Farewell, in lat. 60°, it stretches northward for the ascertained length 
of 19 degrees, with an indefinite extent beyond; while the general breadth is about 3T> 
degrees of longitude. It remains uncertain, indeed, whether several of the deep inlets 
which indent the coast, may not penetrate entirely across; yet they would thus very slight¬ 
ly break the vast continuity of land. But this wide region is, of all others, least valuable 
to man, producing scarcely anything which can minister to his comfort, or even existence. 
Its aspect is, throughout, of that dreary character described as belonging to the arctic world. 
It is claimed by Denmark, which, as already mentioned, lias formed along its western coast 
several small settlements, of which the principal are, in the southern part, Julianshaab, 
Statcnhuk, Godthuab, and New Hernhut; the seat of the missionaries; in the northern, 
Egedesminde, Uinanak, Opemiwick. Farther north still, Captain Ross discovered a distric t 
which he named the Arctic Highlands. The inhabitants, who had never before seen an 
European, were seized with the utmost astonishment, especially at the ships, which they at 
first imagined to be huge birds with wings. They were found to differ from the other 
Esquimaux in being destitute of boats; for though much of their food is drawn from the sea, 
they obtain it by merely walking over the frozen surface. They have the advantage, how¬ 
ever, of possessing iron, from which they frame instruments much more powerful than those 
made of bone by others of their race. They differ greatly from them also in having a king, 
who is beloved, and to whom they pay a tribute of seals, train oil, and fish. The cliffs on 
their coast present the remarkable phenomenon of red snow, the nature and origin of which 
have excited much controversy among the learned in Europe. 

The eastern coast, extending southward from Iceland to Cape Farewell, has excited a 
remarkable interest in consequence of having been believed to be the seat, of early eolonies 
from that island, described as once having been in a flourishing state. But vast fields of 
ice, it is said, coming down upon this coast, shut it out from the civilised world, and the 
colony, it is feared, perished from the want of supplies. Several expeditions were sent by 
the Danish government to discover “ lost Greenland,” as it is called, but without success. 
But recent examinations have proved that these lost colonies were situated on the western 
coast. To the north of Iceland, however, a range of coast, 400 miles in length, between 
68° and 75°, was lately surveyed by Mr. Scoresby and Captain Clavering. The most 
remarkable part was called the Liverpool Coast, along which rises a mountain chain 3000 or 
4000 feet high, forming precipitous cliffs, which terminate in numberless peaks, cones, and 
pyramids. Like other arctic shores, it is penetrated by very deep inlets, particularly one 
called Scoresby’s Sound, a branch firom which is supposed to convert the Liverpool Const 
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wreck, when the crew are obliged to seek safety on its frozen surface. Not unfrequently, 
too, about the close of the season, a ship is completely imprisoned in ice, and the sailors are 
compelled to abandon her, and seek, in boats, or over the ice, for another ship or the nearest 
land. The Dutch estimated that, on an average, four vessels in the hundred annually per* 
ished. The British loss has been generally still more severe, especially since the fishery 
was chiefly carried on in Davis’ Straits. In 1819, there were lost ten ships out of sixty- 
three; in 1821, eleven out of seventy-nine; and, in 1822, seven out of sixty. In 1829, the 
loss was only four out of eighty-nine; but the year 1830 was the most disastrous ever known 
in the annals of British fishery: out of ninety-one ships sent out, nineteen were entirely 
wrecked, and most of the others severely shattered. One single mass of ice was impelled 
by the tempest with such violence, that, by its shock, four of the finest vessels, strongly 
built and completely equipped, were, in a quarter of an hour, converted into floating Irag- 
ments. Fortunately these dreadful wrecks took place without the loss of a single life. 

The commercial products of this fishery are considerable. According to tables published 
by the Dutch, in the course of 107 years, ending with 1778, they sent out 14,107 ships, 
which took 57,090 wlmles, the produce of which, in oil and bone, wus 18,031,292/., or 
175000/. annually. The British fishery, during its meet prosperous period, very much 
exceeded this amount. In the five years ending 1818, it yielded an average of 08,940 tuns 
of oil and 3420 tons of whalebone; which, as the oil was then valued at 30/. 10s., and the 
.bone at 90/., lormed an amount of 2,834,110/., or 506,822/. per annum. In the peculiarly 
fortunate year of 1814, it exceeded 700,000/. Since that time, the use of gas, and the sub¬ 
stitution of rape and other oils in the woollen manufacture, has considerably reduced the 
demand and consequent, production. In -the year 1829, which may be considered as the 
latest average one, it was 

10,1572 tuns of nit. at 2.7Z. ■ - OtHi.SOO 

807J tons of n halt;bone, at 180/. 
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It may be observed, that the price of whalebone has nearly doubled since 1818, the demand 
for it continuing the same, while the supply, in consequence of the diminished consumption 
of oil, has beeti greatly reduced. Generally speaking, the fishery is, for the proprietors, a 
very speculative and adventurous trade: according to the skill of the officers, or to mere 
accident, a ship may return clean, or empty; or it may bring home a cargo worth 5000/ or 
6000/,; an instance has occurred in which the value amounted to 11,000/. The shipwrecks, 
which are so frequent, involve at once the failure of a cargo and the entire loss of a vessel 
worth 6000/. or 8000/. The loss sustained by the wrecks in 1830 was estimated at upwards 
of 140,000/. 

The southern whale-fishery has of late risen to a considerable and increasing importance. 
The object of pursuit here is the species of whale called cachalot, which, compared with 
the mysticetus, yields u much smaller quantity of oil; but this, being mixed witii sperma¬ 
ceti, is greatly superior in value. This animal, also, under certain circumstances, voids the 
peculiar substance called ambergris. The Americans were the first to begin the southern 
whale-fishery, and they have far outstripped all other nations in the vigour, extent, and suc¬ 
cess with which they have prosecuted it. The search for seal-fur, and sea-clcphant ivory, is 
also prosecuted by the Americans in high southern latitudes. 

Sect. VI.— Civil and Social State. 

Human society, in this bleak extremity of the earth, exists in the rudest form, and on the 
most limited scale. The ungrateful soil refuses to man any support; but the huge amphibia, 
particularly the seal and the walrus, with which the shores are crowded, being attacked 
with a skill and diligence prompted by necessity, yield a precarious yet not scanty subsis¬ 
tence. All the arctic regions are peopled by that peculiar race called Esquimaux, whom 
we have already described, on the authority of Captain Parry, in our survey of the northerly 
coasts of America. The greater number of them, not belonging to America, are found on 
that extensivo mass of land called West Greenland. The dominion of this region is claim¬ 
ed by Denmark, which maintains along the shore a few scattered settlements, occupied each 
by a handful of Danes, who often intermarry with the natives. They employ themselves in 
capturing the seal, and in exchanging with the people some European goods for Rkins, blub¬ 
ber, feathers, and the tusks of the narwal. A vessel comes annually from the mother coun¬ 
try, bringing provisions and the materials of trade, and receiving the above articles. A few 
missionaries, chiefly Moravian, have employed their pious labours in the conversion of the 
natives; but their success has been limited. 
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Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

Subsect. 1. —Arctic Regions. 

The local details of the arctic regions are extensive and scattered, but do not present 
many peculiarities which will require long to detain our attention. We shall begin with 
the Georgian Islands, discovered by Captain Parry in the sea to the north of America. 

Melville Island, the most westerly of these, upwards of 100 miles both in length and 
breadth, and in latitude 75° N., is memorable as containing the Bpot where Captain Parry 
spent two years, and braved with success the extremest rigour of an arctic winter. The 
sun disappeared on the 4th of November, and was not seen till the 3d of February follow¬ 
ing. During this interval, land and sea were alike covered with a monotonous surface of 
snow, and the thermometer averaged about 60° below the freezing point. Yet the English 
officers, when duly clothed, and when there was no drift, were able to walk in the open air 
for two or three hours a day; and, by judicious precautions, their health and that of the sea¬ 
men was perfectly preserved. In May the snow begins to melt, and in June it covers the 
country with pools; but it is not till August that the soa becomes open; and, before Octo¬ 
ber, winter has again commenced. No inhabitants were found here, or on any of this range 
of islands. The only animals which appeared during the winter were a pack of hungry 
wolves, which hovered round the British vessels in hope of plunder; and it was not till the 
middle of May that the hunters met with some ptarmigans, and saw the footsteps of deer. 
Vegetable productions were few and short-lived. 

A succession of islands extend eastward from the one now described; first the small one 
of Byam Martin, then that of Bathurst, almost equal to Melville; and next Cornwallis, also 
of considerable size. Only the southern coasts were seen by Captain Parry, as he sailed 
along; and their aspect appears closely to resemble Melville Island. Cornwallis is separat¬ 
ed by Wellington Channel from an extensive coast, which received the name of North 
Devon, and reaches to the shores of Baffin's Bay; but whether it forms a continuous tract 
with Greenland, or is composed of one or more islands, remains yet to be discovered. The 
coasts opposite to those now described, which appeared to Captain Parry to be insular, have 
been shown to be so by Captain Back. 

Greenland, long supposed to be part of America, till Captain Parry ascertained its com¬ 
plete disjunction, forms the largest known extent of land not belonging to the four conti¬ 
nents. From Cape Farewell, in lat. 00°, it stretches northward for the ascertained length 
of 19 degrees, with an indefinite extent beyond; while the general breadth is about 35 
degrees of longitude. It remains uncertain, indeed, whether several of the deep inlets 
which indent the const, may not penetrate entirely across; yet they would thus very slight¬ 
ly break the vast continuity of land. But this wide region is, of all others, least valuable 
to man, producing scarcely anything which can minister to his comfort, or even existence. 
Its aspect is, throughout, of that, dreary character described as belonging to the arctic world. 
It is claimed by Denmark, which, os already mentioned, has formed along its western coast 
several small settlements, of which the principal are, in the southern part, Julianshaah, 
Statcnhuk, Godthaab, and New llernhut; the scat of the missionaries; in the northern, 
Egedesrninde, Umanak, Operniwick. Farther north still, Captain Boss discovered a district 
which he named the Arctic Highlands. The inhabitants, who had never before seen an 
European, were seized with the utmost astonishment, especially at the ships, which they at 
first imagined to be huge birds with wings. They were found to differ from the other 
Esquimaux in being destitute of boats; for though much of their food is drawn from the sea, 
they obtain it by merely walking over the frozen surface. They have the advantage, how¬ 
ever, of possessing iron, from which they frame instruments much more powerful than those 
made of bone by others of their race. They differ greatly from them also in having a king, 
who is beloved, and to whom they pay a tribute of seals, train oil, and fish. The cliffs on 
their coast present the remarkable phenomenon of red snow, the nature and origin of which 
have excited much controversy among the learned in Europe. 

The eastern coast, extending southward from Iceland to Cape Farewell, has excited a 
remarkable interest in consequence of having been believed to be the seat of early colonics 
from that island, described as once having been in a flourishing state. But vast fields of 
ice, it is said, coming down upon this coast, shut it out from the civilised world, and the 
colony, it is feared, perished from the want of supplies. Several expeditions were sent by 
the Danish government to discover “ lost Greenland,” as it is called, but without succcas. 
But recent examinations have proved that these lost colonics were situated on the western 
coast. To the north of Iceland, however, a range of coast, 400 miles in length, between 
68° and 75°, was lately surveyed by Mr. Scoresby and Captain Clavering. The most 
remarkable part was called the Liverpool Coast, along which rises a mountain chain 3000 or 
4000 feet high, forming precipitous cliffs, which terminate in numberless peaks, cones, and 
pyramids. Like other arctic shores, it is penetrated by very deep inlets, particularly one 
called Scoresby's Sound, a branch from which is supposed to convert the Liverpool Coast 
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into an island. The tract on the opposite side was called Jameson’s I And, bounded on the 
south by Cape Hooker, and beyond which another sound branched oil; which appeared likely 
to render it also insular. This inlet appeared stretching into the interior without any 
apparent termination ; and there is some room to conjecture that it rnay communicate with 
Jucob’s Bight on the western coast, which Sir Charles Gicsccko traced to the height of 150 
miles. No natives were seen; but there appeared everywhere marks of recent inhabita¬ 
tion, and even small villages, composed of subterraneous winter abodes. Captain Clavering 
afterwards surveyed a part of the coast lying farther to the northward. He found it bold, 
mountainous, and deeply indented with bays; but its aspect was dreary and desolate in the 
extreme. Yet, on landing upon an inlet named after Sir Walter Scott, he met a party of 
nutives bearing all the general characters of the Esquimaux race, and who, by their extreme 
alarm and surprise, showed that, they had never before been visited by Europeans. The 
coast was traced as high as 75°, and was seen extending still northward as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Spitsbergen, called often East Greenland, is a large island in the Arctic Sea, lying about 
600 miles cost of that now described. It is aliout 000 miles from south to north, and 200 
from east to west, nnd reaches beyond 80° N. lat. It. is of an irregular form, and broken 
by deep bays and sounds, which, on the eastern side, convert two large portions into islands, 
called Edge and Seland. Its clifls, several thousand feet high, are rocky, and composed in 
a great measure of loose stones; nnd though the snow in summer is melted from their sum¬ 
mits by the heat of the sun, it continues long to lie in the deep valleys. The country is 
wholly unproductive, hut abounds in the deer, the walrus, and other arctic animals. Spits¬ 
bergen, however, has been much frequented by the maritime nations, having been long the 
chief and almost sole seat of the northern whale-fishery. With this view its western bays 
were fiercely disputed, till an agreement was nmdc by which the English and Dutch divided 
between them the principal stations. The latter founded the village of Smeerenborg, where 
they landed the whales and extracted the oil; and it became so flourishing us to be con¬ 
sidered almost a northern Batavia. The whales, however, taught by the destructive war 
waged against them, deserted all the bays one after another; and it was necessary to carry 
on the fishery in the open sea. Even then they fled from one quarter to another, till the 
whole Spitzbergen sea was nearly fished out; and it became necessary, notwithstanding 
the increased danger, to remove the chief scene of operations to Davis’ Straits. The coasts 
of Spitzbergen have also formed the route by which I’hipps. Buchan, and Parry made their 
attempts to penetrate to the pole. The latter reached nearly to 851° N. lat., and found the 
sea in August all covered with ice, but broken, sinking, and interspersed witli lanes of 
water. At this utmost limit every trace of animal life; had disappeared. A few Russian 
hunters take up their abode on the dreary shores of Spitzbergen, where they continue even 
during the winter, occupied in the pursuit of the seal and the walrus. 

Nova Zembla is another large mass of insular land, extending north from the boundary 
of Europe and Asia, between 68° and 74° N. lat., 53° and 70° E. long. Though more 
southerly than Spitzbergen, it has an aspect, if possible, still more dreary. The southern 
coasts are low and flat; but those to the north are bordered by mountains wrapped in per¬ 
petual snow. It is less penetrated by sounds, though one running east and west reaches 
entirely across, dividing it into two nearly equal parts. The coasts have been chiefly fre¬ 
quented by navigators, who sought in this direction a passage to India, but commonly found 
their career arrested on these dreary shores. Barentz and his crew wintered in a haven on 
the north-eastern coast, where they suffered the most extreme hardships, to which the com¬ 
mander finnlly fell a victim. The Russian government have recently sent expeditions 
under lAzaren, Litke, and other navigators, to complete the exploration of the coast, but 
have not made any attempt to form a settlement upon it. 

Suaswrr. 2 .—South Polar Islands. 

The islands of the Southern Polar Sea, to which M. Balbi has given the somewhat too 
pompous title of the Antarctic Archipelago, extend chiefly south-east from the extremity of 
the American continent. They present the same general character as the arctic lands, with 
some variations. Though situated in a comparatively low latitude, which in the northern 
hemisphere admits of habitation and culture, they are utterly dreary nnd dcsolute, buried in 
ice and snow, and not tenanted by a single human being. Their shores, however, are still 
more crowded with those huge amphibia, whose rich coating of oil renders them a tempt- 
ing prize. Hence they have become the object, of European avarice, which, during the few 
years that have elapsed since the islands were known, has made dreadful havoc among these 
animals, and greatly thinned their numbers. The walrus is hero replaced by the sen ele¬ 
phant, n still huger creature, and richer in oil; and the seals have a fine furred skin, for 
which the Americans have obtained six or seven dollars apiece in the market of China. 
These shores are equally distinguished for the legions of sea-birds of gigantic size nnd 
peculiar form; among which the penguin and the albatross are the most remarkable. The 
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lands, on the whole, arc smaller than in the north, more broken into islands, and as deeply 
indented by bays, forming many excellent harbours. 

The Malouine or Falkland Islands, though situated only a little beyond 50° S., the lati¬ 
tude of England, bear all the characters of an antarctic group; rocky, destitute of inhabit¬ 
ants, hut crowded with seals, and containing very line ports. On one of these the English 
formed a settlement in 1700; but it was destroyed, in 1770, by a Spanish expedition from 
lluenos Ayres. Measures have lately been taken for again forming one on a small scale. 
There are two large islands, Falkland and Soledad, with a great, number of islets. The 
fisheries on these coasts have lately acquired considerable importance. Mr. Weddell states, 
that in 1821 and 1822, they yielded 940 tons elephant oil; and that there were drawn from 
them and from New South Shetland together 320,(MX) fur seal-skins. The fine harbours are 
often touched at by vessels passing round Cape Ilorn, or to the southern lisheries. The 
Falkland Islands produce several peculiar shells, among which is the rare Cymbiola magel- 
lanica, or Magellanic Volute, (Jiif. 932.). A gigantic species of Limpet, with a perforation 
9*32 in the middle, and beautifully rayed with brown, is also com* 

mon: it is the Fissurclla pieta of Lamarck. 

South Georgia, situated to the east of the Falkland Islands, 
and nearly in the same latitude, is a large island, about 90 miles 
M l° n g by 10 broad, but bearing a character exactly similar. Dis- 
covered in 1075 by Fa Roche, it was carefully surveyed in 1771 
Mnguiiunic Vuiine. by Cook, while searching for an austral continent. It was then 

almost forgotten till the abundance of its seals and sea elephants 
attracted the notice of those engaged in the southern fisheries. The pursuit was carried on 
with such activity, that, according to Captain Weddell, the Tendon market was in a few 
years supplied hence with 20,000 tuns of oil, while 1,200,000 fur seal-skins were also car¬ 
ried off But the chase of the sea elephant was prosecuted with such reckless avidity, with¬ 
out sparing even the pregnant mothers, that they have been nearly extirpated, and the trade 
ruined. 


New South Shetland, with the smaller adjoining group of the New Orkneys, being 
situated in 61° and 03° S. lat., are scarcely nearer the pole than the British islands after 
which they are named ; yet their climate is that of Greenland and Spitsbergen; islands of 
ice are tossing through the seas, and the land is peopled only by those animal forms peculiar 
to the antarctic circle. These, however, since the discovery by Captain Smith, of Blyth, in 
1818, have attracted numerous adventurers, who have carried off great quantities of oil and 
seal-skins; hut by their improvident pursuit have greatly thinned the supply. There are 
twelve considerable isles, of which the principal are named Barrow, King George, and 
Livingston, with innumerable rocky islets. The land is moderately high, one peak rising 
to 2390 feet; while elsewhere there is a volcanic cone, which rises only to 80 feet. Decep¬ 
tion Isle contains a very fine harbour. The New Orkneys consist of a large island called 
Pomona, or Mainland, and of many smaller ones. Farther to the east, are a number of 
small islands, which, being at first supposed to form a continuous coast, were named Sand¬ 
wich I And. Again, to the south of New Shetland, in about lat.. 64°, a Russian captain, 
Bellinglmnsen, lately observed a range of coast, w hich he named Trinity Land, but which 
muy probably lie found to consist also of a cluster of islands. Two Russian frigates also, in 
1829, penetrated to 69° S. lat., where they found two islets at some distance from each 
other, which they named Peter I. and Alexander L, and which form the most southerly spots 
of land yet known to exist. 

Among anctarctic islands we must also reckon Kerguelen’s, or Desolation, situated far to 
the east of those now described, in long. 70° E., and the moderate lat. of 50°. It resembles 
exactly New Georgia and South Shetland. Captain Cook’s party, who carefully examined 
it, were astonished at its scanty flora, amounting only to sixteen species, mostly mosses and 
lichens; but they were struck by the multitude of amphibious animals with which its shores 
were peopled. This has lately attracted the attention of the adventurers in the southern 
fishery, who, according to Captain Weddell, have recently drawn from it supplies nearly as 
large as from New Georgia. We may finally mention the solitary islet of Tristan d’Acunha, 
situated to the west of the Cape of Good 1 lope, in the low latitude of 38°. By the pictu¬ 
resque description of Mr. Earle, who was driven thither by shipwreck, it appears indeed to 
contain rich pastures, on which European cattle thrive; yet the bleak storms of a long 
winter, and its shores crowded with the sea elephant, the penguin, and the albatross, mark 
its affinity to the antarctic regions now described. A settlement formed there by the 
English has been abandoned; yet a very few individuals are still induced to reside on it by 
the facility of subsistence. 

In 1831, Captuin Biscoc fell in with land, in 66° S. lat. and 47° E. Ion., to which he gave 
the name of Enderby’s Land, and which he conceives to be of considerable extent. In the 
following year, he touched upon another coast of uncertain extent, in about the same lati¬ 
tude, and in Ion. 70° W. To this latter tract has been given the namo of Graham’s Ijmd. 
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BOOK V. 

AMERICA. 

America is a vast continent, comprising one of the grand divisions of the globe. The 
western hemisphere, in fact, contains scarcely any continental land that is not American; 
though it includes but a small portion of land, as compared with the eastern hemisphere. 
This continent, having remained for thousands of years unknown to the most loomed and 
enlightened nations of the East, is called commonly the New World; while Europe, Asia, 
and Africa are called the Old World. America includes an extent of territory nearly equal 
to half of the three united, constituting about three-tenths of the dry land on the surlu.ee of 
the globe. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL VIEW OP AMERICA. 

America is bounded on each side by the greatest of the oceans. On the west, the Pacific 
separates it from Asia, and, from an almost immeasurable breadth, gradually narrows, till it 
terminates nt Behring’s Straits, where the two continents come almost into contact. On the 
north, is the Arctic Ocean, divided by huge frozen islands into numerous bays and inlets. 
On the east, the Atlantic separates it from Europe and Africa. On the south it presents a 
stormy cape to the expanse of the Southern or Antarctic Ocean. The northern boundary 
of America is now found to have a general range of about 70° N. lat. The southern extrem¬ 
ity of the continent., on the Straits of Magellan, is in lat. 51° S. lienee this continent com¬ 
prehends the whole of the tropical and temperate, with part of the arctic climates, on !»oth 
sides of the equator. This line, however, which would amount to about 9000 miles, cannot 
be considered as measuring the dimensions of a continent so irregular in its form, and of 
which the southern portion is so nearly detached, and lies almost entirely east of the northern. 
It seems, therefore, necessary to view these two portions separately. 

North America, extending from 55° to 169° W. Ion., and from 8° to 70° N. lat., has an 
area of about 7,500,000 square miles, exclusive of the islands lying north-east and nortli of 
Baffin’s Bay and Barrow’s Strait. Presenting a broad front to the Arctic Seas, it gradually 
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expanda in width to about 50° N. lat., when it again contracts its dimensions until it termi¬ 
nates in the narrow isthmus of Panama. Its winding outline presents a great extent of 
sea coast, which is estimated to amount to about 9,500 miles on the eastern, and somewhat 
more on the western side, in addition to the frozen shores of the northern border. It has 
been well divided by a distinguished writer, into five physical regions. 1. The table-land 
of Mexico, with the strips of low country on its eastern and western shores. 2. The Plateau 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, a country with a mild and humid 
atmosphere, as far north as 55°, but inhospitable and barren beyond. 3. The great central 
valley of the Mississippi, rich and well wooded on the east side, barn but not unfertile in the 
middle, bare, dry, sandy, and almost a desert on the west, 4. The eastern declivities of the 
Alleghany Mountains, a region of natural forests, and of mixed but rather poor soil. 5. The 
great northern plain beyond 50°, four-fiflhs of which is a bleak and bare waste, overspread 
with innumerable lukes, and resembling Siberia both in the physical character of its surface 
and the rigour of its climate. 

South America, which is comprised between the 12th degree of north, and the 5Gth of 
south latitude, and which spreads in breadth from 30° to 81° W. Ion., is inferior in dimen¬ 
sions to the northern portion of the continent by 1,000,000 square miles. Its coast is also 
less indented by large bays, but it presents the same tapering form to thu south. Its greatest 
breadth, uhout six degrees south of the equator, is 3,200 miles, and its length, 4,500. South 
America may be divided into five distinct physical regions. 1. The low country on the shores 
of the Pacific, about 4,000 miles in length, and from 50 to 200 in breadth; the two extrem¬ 
ities of this district are fertile, the middle a sandy desert. 2. The basin of the Orinoco, sur¬ 
rounded by the Andes and their branches, and consisting of extensive plains (llanos), nearly 
destitute of wood, but covered with a high herbage during a part of the year. 3. The basin 
of the Amnzon, n vast pluin, with a rich soil and a humid climate, and exhibiting a surpris¬ 
ing luxuriance of vegetation. 4. The great southern plain of the Plata, in parts dry and 
barren, and in parts covered with a strong growth of weeds and tall grass. 5. The high 
country of Brazil, eastward of the Parana and the Araguay, presenting alternate ridges and 
valleys, thickly covered with wood on the Atlantic slope. 

Sect. I .—General Outline ami Aspect. 

Mountain ranges, peculiarly distinguished by their magnitude and continuity, pervade 
this quarter of the world. One chain, the longest, and, with a single exception, the loftiest 
on the globe, appears to extend from its northern to its southern extremity. By far the most 
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Pauxis 
Sautarom 
Oiteiro 
Pomba 

Vilia Nova da 
Mud re do Dios 
Villa Vicoxa 
H. Joao da. dun. 

[Jarre. 
Alcnbaza 
Para 
Gurupy 
Alcnnrnro 
Mnrnnhum 
Itapicuru 
Cnxias 
Parnaiba 
Vicoxa 
Marvnd 
Sanra, nr Villa 
del Forto 
Aracnti 
Natal 
Paraibs 

Olinija { Pernam- 
Recite > buco 


33. Villanova 

34. Pftmlio 

35. Valencia 
3ti. Ooirua 

37. Jtirumeniia 

38. Curmo 
.'III. IVriiupoa 
411. Jonxoirn 

41. .lacnhinn 

42. Arrndo 

43. Bahia, or 8. Sal¬ 

vador 

44. Ilhcun 
4.7. Junxearo 

46. S. Rosa 

47. Arraya 

48. Agouqucnte 
4!l. Pnracutu 

50. Villa Boa 

51. I 'oyelin 

52. Villa Bella 

53. Villa Rica 

54. Bom Snccesso, 

or Fnnado 
RS. Porlo Kcguro 

56. S. Joxo do Porlo 

Aloitre 

57. Eapi ritu Santo 

58. Rio .Janeiro 
5H. Luo Piiulo 

60. Villa Nova 

61. I'iuaira 

62. S. Antonio 

63. Paris mi itoa 

64. Conventos 

65. Portalptfre 

66. Rio Rruud 

67. Botobi 

68. S. Joan 

61). Alrsiagro 

70. l.nriiina 

71. Monln Video 

72. Maldonado. 

PERU. 

1. Tiimlsox 

2. Truxillo 

3. Caxamarquilla 

4. Iluara 

5. Uaxabamba 


6. Huanco 

7. Turnia 

8. Oeo|in 
!>. Limn 

10. Pisco 
] 1.1 'linlbuanra 
12. (Issii'u 
J3. Arequipa 
J4. Jla 

15. A nr a 

16. Tarnnaca 

17. I .a Kxnhnrinn 

do la Cruz. 

BOLIVIA. 

1. S. Xavier 

2. Apolobnmba 

3. /strata 

4. La Pax 

5. Oruro 

6. Posiini 

7. I.n Plata 

8. t'oelsabumba 
0. Florisla 

10. Sunra Crux do la 

N nova 

11. S. Lorcnzn de la 

Frnnteru 

12. AUsiiquorque 

13. S. Iternurdu do 

Turua 

14. S. Frauriaco de 

Atacama. 

LA PLATA. 

1. Paleipua 

2. Salta 

3. Jiijuy 

4. Tucumnn 

5. Corrirntca 

6. Candelaria 

7. Santa Lucia 

8. Santiago 
0. Calnmarca 

10. Rioja 

11. Cordova 

12. Santa Fe 

13. Rosario 

14. Bueno* Ayrea 

15. S. Lut* 


16. Mendoza 

17. El Diamante. 

CHIU. 

1. Copilipo 

2. Him ecu 

3. La Serena 

4. Aconcagua 

5. Valparaiso 

6. Santiago 

7. Conecpcion 

8. Arauco 
II. Lnmtm 

10. Valdivia 

11. Cnlbueo 

12. S. Carlo*. 

PATAGONIA. 

1. Colps 

2. Sanchnda 

3. Uilnnol 

4. Chuhluloni 

PARAGUAY. 

1. Itapecaguacu 

2. Vnquita 

3. Villa sle Curu- 

gunty 

4. Amumpcao 

5. Villa Rica. 

Pipers. 
a Cnuca 
b Magdalena 
c Orinoco 
d Parugua 
e Apuro 
f Meta 
Guaviaro 
Caqueta, orYa- 

- w l ' ura 
i Negro 

j Branco 
k Juugiiapira 
1 Enisquibo 
rn Demnrara 
n Surinam 
<> Marony 
p Orixsmina 
q Amazon, or Ma 
ration 




r Lnurirorha 
s llunlluga 
t t'eayal. or Pam 
u Apunmac 
v Hyabnry, or Ju- 
. vary 
w.lutay 

X Tefe, orTeffit 
y I'urii, or Purus 
x Madera 
a* Tnpajcw, or To- 
pnyoa 
b* Xmgu 
t* Uruguay 
d* Tocantins 
c* Meary, or Mea- 
rim 

f* Parnaiba 

f t* Gorguca 
s* Camozin 
i* Bnara 
i* Paraiba 
k* S. Francisro 
I* Rio Grando do 
Belmonte 
m* Dnce 
n* Paraiba 
o* Parana 
p* Tiete 
q* I’nraitahyba 
i* Paraguay 
** S. I.orenzo 
t* Guuparo 
u* Chany, or S. 

Magdalena 
v* Mamora 
w* Rio Grande de 
la Plain 
x* Pilcomayn 
y* Rio Grands 
x* Uruguay 
a** Salado 
b** Doles 
e** Mendoza, or 
Colorado 
d** Saladilln 
e** Sangnel 
f** Sieu Leuvsi 
s** Camorone* 
h** Port I Wire 

X 
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distinguished portion is that colossal range which, under the name of Andes, traverses South 
America parullel to and at a small distance from the Pacific. Commencing at the northern 
border of Colombia, and throwing some lateral branches along its coast towards Coro and 
Caraccas, it continues in its progress southwards, always swelling in magnitude, till, almost 
beneath the equator, it shoots up into the summits of Chimborazo and Antisanu, believed till 
lately the loftiest points on the earth; while it spreads terror by the tremendous volcanoes 
of Pinchinclia and Cotopaxi. In passing through Peru, it continues still very lofty, and, on 
reaching its southern or upper region, forms a vast knot or mass, amid whose peuks tower 
Illimani and Sorata, which recent observation 1ms proved to surpass even Chimborazo, though 
etill inlerior to the highest among the Ilinmlayah. In its. progress behind Chili, this great 
chain continues to ibrm an immensely steep though not very broad ridge. It becomes less 
considerable as it approaches the southern limit of the continent, and the peculiarly dreary 
and desolate aspect which it there assumes is owing less to elevation than to the wintry 
severity of the climate. The heights on the adjacent isle of Terra del Fuego do not exceed 
6000 feet; and even the formidable clifts with which Cape Horn faces the tempests of the 
Southern Ocean do not rise higher than from 1500 to 1000 feet. 

The same chain must now he traced in its progress through the more northern parts of 
America. The Isthmus of Panama, indeed, that narrow neck of land which connects 
these two great continental masses, is filled only by a ridge of moderate elevation, so ns to 
allow hopes that a canal may unite the two opposite oceans. Out. after a short interval it 
swells into that great table plain, upwards of 0000 feet high, which covers the greater part, 
of Mexico and Guatimala, and converts there a tropical into a temperate climate. From 
this level shoot, up much higher the snowy conical peaks of Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and To¬ 
luca, the first, two of which send forth formidable volcanic eruptions. Beyond Mexico this 
great elevation is partly prolonged in the great chain of the Rocky Mountains which run 
parallel to the Northern Pacific, and bound on the west the valley of the Mississippi. 
Though their cliffs be steep and rugged, they by no means equal the elevation of the Andes, 
scarcely at any point surpassing 12,000 feet. Beyond tho 55th parallel they rapidly sink, 
though a branch, about. 2000 feet high, runs along the western bank of the Mackenzie River, 
and even along the shores of the Arctic Ocean. It. may be observed that very high moun¬ 
tains are seen at different parts of the shore of the Northern Pacific; particularly in the 
60th parallel, where Mount St. Elias is supposed to exceed 17,000 feet; but whether these 
form a parallel chain to the Rocky Mountains, or are branches detached from them, is not 
yet duly ascertained. 

An eastern chain pervading America, though not quito in so uniform and connected a 
manner, seems traced by Humboldt, In North America, the Appalachians, or Alleghanies, 
form a continuous ridge parallel to the Atlantic, and bounding the maritime territory of the 
United States. Detached, somewhat, irregular, branches from them spreail through Canada, 
Labrador, and the vicinity of Hudson’s Bay. The mountains which, rising around the Gulf 
of Mexico, form tho West India islands, appear to bo elevated summits of the same range. 
After disappearing for a small interval in the delta of the Orinoco, it. appears again in numer¬ 
ous ridges, which spread wide over Guiuun, and of which the central mass appears to he 
Sierra do Pariiue. On the southern side of the Amazons, again, Brazil is traversed by 
several successive ranges, which are in some degree prolonged to the La Plata, beyond 
which they sink finally into the vast plums of the Pampas. The whole of these eastern 
ranges are very low, when compared with the grand western clmin; they reach generally 
from 2000 to 3000 feet., and seldom exceed 6000: they are not the seat of violent volcanic 
action. Several of the West India peaks, however, are somewhat higher than the above, 
and one or two are volcanic. 

Tho plains of America form almost as great and remarkable an object os its mountains. Wo 
may remark in this continent three systems. One is the plain along the Atlantic, between 
that ocean and the eastern range of mountains. To this belong tho original territory of the 
United States, and that of Brazil, the former moderately, the latter luxuriantly, fertile. The 
second plain is that on the opposite side of the continent, between tho great western chain 
and the Pacific; it is narrow, moist, of very various aspect and produce. But. the plains 
which extend through the centre of the continent, between the great, ranges of the eastern 
and western mountains, are of prodigious extent, exceeding even those which cover so great 
a part of Africa and Asia. While the latter two have a vast portion of their surface doomed 
to hopeless sterility by heaps of moving sand, the interior plains of America are almost 
throughout completely watered, and overgrown in many places with even an excessive 
luxuriance of vegetation. It. is true they display solitudes as vast, and tenanted by races as 
savage, as the most dreary deserts of the Old World. But this backward state is evidently 
owing to the unfavourable and inland site of these vast tracts, destitute of maritime inter¬ 
course, and only of late become the theatre of European settlement. Even the rich moisture 
of the ground, cover«*d with dense and entangled forests, and with gigantic grasses, though 
it marks the natural luxuriance of the soil, obstructs the first efforts of unimproved culture. 
But the tide of emigration has now completely set in to these vast interior tracts; great 
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stales have been founded in them; and it is evident that in a few ages they will be covered 
with a numerous and increasing population. This is remarkably the case with the great 
plain of the Missouri-Mississippi, between the Rocky Mountains and the Allcghanics, form¬ 
ing the western territory of the United States. The plantations formed in this region are 
proceeding with such rapidity, that it must evidently, in a few generations, become one of 
the most populous and flourishing regions of the globe. This plain is prolonged without 
interruption northward to the country watered by the upper courses of the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence, and even as fiir as the Polar Ocean ; so that., as Humboldt observes, one 
of its borders is covered with the palms and the splendid foliage of the tropic, while in the 
other the last buds of arctic vegetation expire. These northern plains, however, present a 
very gloomy aspect, overspread with dreary pine forests, intersected by frozen lakes, and 
affording shelter only to numerous tribes of the elk, the deer, and other fur-bearing animals. 
The extent, of this plain is estimated by Humboldt at 3,840,(XX) square miles. Another, 
almost, equally vast and luxuriant., occurs in the heart of South America, where it occupies 
the basin of the Amazons, between the Andes and the mountains of Brazil; but it is covered, 
as yet, with unbroken native forests, and tenanted by rude and savage tribes. The same 
great authority reckons it. at 3,ISO,(XX) miles. In the northern quarter is that great, expanse 
of (he Llanos of the Orinoco, estimated at 348,000 miles, covered with gigantic grasses, yet 
still, too, almost uncultivated, while in the southern part of the continent, the immense sur¬ 
face of the Pampas, bordering the Ia Plata, displays its fertility only by the numberless 
herds of wild cattle, which have multiplied amid its pastures. The area, according to Hum¬ 
boldt, comprehends 1,080,000 miles. 

Table-lands, or elevated plains, form a characteristic feature in the geography of America, 
though not so striking as in that of Asia. The principal is the one which covers the whole 
of Mexico, with part of Guatimala, rising to the height of 60(X) feet. The Andes within 
their lofty ridges enclose very elevated sites, on which even cities are built; but, in general, 
these level spots are too limited to constitute more than a mountain valley hemmed in by 
lolly perpendicular steeps; and often from the bed of the river to the top of the mountain is 
a continued and laborious ascent. Bolivia, or Upper Peru, with the bordering districts of Ia 
P lata, comprises certainly a very largo extent of elevated land, and cities are built on a 
higher level limn in any other quarter of the globe. Yet its general rugged and irregular 
surface seems to constitute rather a mountainous territory than a table plain. 

The rivers of America constitute perhaps her grandest natural features, or at least those 
in which she claims the most decided pre-eminence over the other quarters of the globe. 
They are unequalled both in the length of their course, and the masses of water which they 
pour into the ocean. The principal of those rivers take their rise in the great western 
chain, from its eastern side, whence, being swelled by numerous streams, they roll broad and 
spacious across the great interior plain, till they approach the eastern range of mountains. 
Thence they derive a fresh and copious series of tributaries, till, bearing as it were the wa¬ 
ters of half a continent, they reach the ocean. Thus, the Missouri (which, notwitlislanding 
the error which has given the name of Mississippi to the united channel, is undoubtedly, in 
a physical view, the main stream,) takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains, then flows east¬ 
ward into the deep valley, where it is joined by the Mississippi, and there receives from the 
Alleghany the copious tribute of the Ohio. In its course thence southward, it receives 
tributaries both from the eastern and western range. In South America, again, the Ama¬ 
zons, after a long course along the loot of the loftiest Andes, and collecting all the waters 
which descend from them during a range of upwards of l(KH) miles, rolls eastward across 
the great plain, till it comes to receive ample tributaries from the eastern ranges, of Parime 
on one side, and Brazil on the other, and, before reaching the Atlantic, is swelled almost to 
an inland sea. The Ia Plata, after having by itself, the Pilcomayo, and other tributaries, 
collected all the southern waters of the Andes, in its south-eastern course across the conti¬ 
nent., receives the Parana, which, after its long course through the valleys of the Brazilian 
chain, disputes the rank of principal; after which, the united stream, in its junction with 
the Atlantic, bears the magnitude of a great bay or inlet There are other rivers which 
from different and much more limited sources swell to the first, magnitude. In North Ame¬ 
rica, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi proper derive their ample stores not from any 
mountain chain, hut from that, cold watery region of forests and swamps which forms the 
northern prolongation of the great central plain. In South America, the Orinoco, though 
the Antics send to it some considerable tributaries across the Llanos, is formed chiefly during 
its winding course around the Pariine and other ranges that traverse Guiana; yet such is 
the store lodged in this region of forests and swamps, that it pours by its seven mouths into 
the Atlantic a flood almost as ample us its greatest rivals. The rivers which flow through 
the comparatively narrow valleys which intervene on the enst and west between the moun¬ 
tain chains and the nearest ocean, cannot, in general, reach so great a magnitude; though 
often valuable for navigation, they belong only to the particular district which they traverse; 
yet the Columbia, on the western declivity of the Rocky Mountains, ranks among the great 
rivers of the globe. The Coppermine, and the Mackenzie, which flow through the north into 
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the Arctic Sea, have a long course, but, from the barren regions which they traverse, are of 
no commercial value. It has been estimated that the length of the navigable waters of the 
Amazons ami its branches is equal to (30,000 miles; of those of the Mississippi, 40,(MR); 
of the Plata, 20,000; of the Orinoco, 8,000; of tiie St. Lawrence, 2,000. 

Lakes in the most northerly part of the continent, are numerous and important. They 
are not, however, mountain lakes, nor formed by mountain streams. They originate in those 
great wooded watery plains whence the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence! lake their rise. 
The chain of connected lakes on the upper course of the latter river, the Ontario, Erie, Hu¬ 
ron, Michigan, and Superior, form the largest bodies of fresh water in the world. Commu¬ 
nicating with the sea by the broad channel of the St. Lawrence, and in a country whose 
population is rapidly increasing, they are becoming of the greatest advantage to commerce. 
Similar lakes extend northward as far as the Arctic Sea,—the Lake of the Woods, the 
Athabasca, the Great Slave toko, the Great Bear Lake; but these, unconnected with any 
other sea, and frozen for the greater part of the year, cannot serve any commercial purpose. 
In the heart of the mountain region of Upper Peru is the great lake of Titicaca; but, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Andes, abrupt, lofty, and [touring their waters into deep and narrow val¬ 
leys, form rivers, ami not lakes. 

In addition to the advantage which the New World possesses over the Old in the great 
extent of iis navigable waters, penetrating into its inmost recesses and affording unexampled 
facilities of communication between all parts and the sett, it is not less favourably charac¬ 
terised by the absence of sandy deserts, which, in the Old World, not only withdraw a great 
amount of the soil from the dominion of man, hut also have an injurious influence upon the 
climate of the neighbouring regions, and present serious obstacles to the mutual intercourse 
of surrounding nations. The desert ol’ Atacama, extending from Tarnpaea in Peru, to Co- 
pinpo in Chili, over about 7 degrees of latitude, comprises only a narrow strip of country on 
tlie Pacific ocean; the desert of Pernambuco, in the north-eastern part of Brazil, between 
the St. Francisco and the Seara, is more extensive, but these are both insignificant com¬ 
pared with those of the eastern continent. The wide tract, at the eastern foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, which has been called the American Desert, and a similar tract, between 2:7-’ 
and ‘10° S. lat., at the eastern base of the Chilian mountains, are traversed by large rivers, 
and produce nil abundant vegetation. It has accordingly been estimated that the uniount of 
useful soil in the Americas is at least equal to that of the Old World ; for while at least two- 
thirds of the Jatfer is entirely unproductive, and much of the remaining third is poor, not 
less than 1 ((,()(Ml,(MR) square miles of the former are not only productive, but for the most 
jiart highly fertile. 

Sect. If .—Natural Geography. 

Subseot. 1. — Geology. 

The Geology of this continent can only be properly described under the heads of its 
respective countries. 

SrnsEcr. 2.— Botany. 

Of all the quarters of the globe, America offers, unquestionably, the most interesting field 
to the botanist, extending, as it does, from beyond the Arctic Circle in the north, nearly to 
the Antarctic Circle in the south, and including a vast range of mountains, the most remark¬ 
able in the world, whether considered relatively to their height or their extent; for they 
literally stretch from one extremity to the other of the whole continent, and in such a man¬ 
ner as to divide it into two very unequal portions, the eastern and the western; thus forming 
a line of separation between the vegetation of the respective sides, more distinct than that 
constituted by many degrees of longitude. In relation to other extra-European countries, 
it may bo said that a considerable part of the American territories has been explored by the 
man of science. North America can toast of Kalm, Tlartram, Michuux, Pursh, Bigelow, 
Torrey, Elliott, Nuttall, Darlington, Hoott, and Schwcinitz, who have most successfully 
investigated the botany of the United States. Richardson, Drummond, and the officers of 
the various arctic expeditions, Lady Dulhousie, Mrs. Sheppard, and Mrs. Pcrcivnl, have satis¬ 
factorily ascertained the vegetable productions of Canada and of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany’s territories to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains (or the Cordillera of North Ame¬ 
rica); while the coast of tho opposite side, washed by the Pacific Ocean, has been explored 
by Menzies, Chamisso, Douglas, and Scouler. Tho botany of Mexico has been described 
by Humboldt and Scheidc. The name of the former highly-gifted individual is intimately 
connected with the tropical parts of South America, and almost all we know of the plants 
of the old and extensive kingdom of New Granada is from his labours and those of his com¬ 
panion Bonpland, and their predecessor, Mutis. Peruvian and Chilian botany were long 
considered the peculiar province of the Spanish literati, and we owe much to the investiga¬ 
tions of Ruiz and Pa von; but still more, perhaps, to the indefatigable exertions of lltienke, 
Ornckshnnks, Bertero, Poppig, Cuming, Mathews, Bridges, Jameson, Hall, and Gillies; the 
latter, indeed, extending his researches into extra-tropical America, in the latitude of Men- 
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doza, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. Bnii.il, whose productions seem inexhausti¬ 
ble, has had the good fortune to be explored by Spix and Martius, Auguste St. Hilaire, Pohl, 
Mikan, Sol low, and already aftbrds, perhaps, the most splendid Horn of any spot of the globe. 
Casual, indeed, have been the visiters to the more southern parts and adjacent islands of the 
vast continent under consideration, and few the observations we can make upon them ; nor, 
indeed, will our limits allow us to enter, as we could wish, upon the more particular nature 
of the vegetable products of uny part, of America. 

The most remote land, the Ultima Thule of the southern hemisphere that has been yet 
explored, constitutes a group of islands, called New South Shetland, lying oil' the southern 
extremity of America, in lat. (15°. “ None of these islands,” says the enterprising Captain 

YVeddel, “ aftbrds any vegetation, save a short straggling grass, which is found in very 
small patches, on spots where there happens to be a little soil. This, with a moss similar 
to what is tbnnd in Iceland, appears in the middle of January, at which time tire islands are 
part ially clear of snow.” The eye of the botanist would, perhaps, even here, discover some 
curious plants; though, undoubtedly, the majority of them, as in the highest northern lati¬ 
tudes, would prove to belong to the families of Mosses and Lichens, and probably are not 
dissimilar to those of the coldest parts of the South American continent. A few specimens, 
hastily gathered on the islands, have, indeed, though in a very imperfect state, come into 
our possession: amongst them,a I’olytrichum without fruit. A very beautiful Lichen appears 
to be common there, bearing largo deep chestnut-coloured fructifications. This is described 
by 1 >r. Torrey, in Sillinum's American Journal of Science, under the name of Usnoa fasci- 
ata {Jig. 935.), and is figured in Hooker's Botanical Miscellany, vol. i. t, 14.; where its 

great similarity with the Usnea meluxautha of the Andes of Peru, 
und the U. sphacelata of the arctic regions, is noticed. It is the 
same Lichen, probably, which is noticed by Lieutenant Kendal, 
when speaking of Deception Island, one of this group, in lat. 04°. 
“ There was nothing,” he says, “ in the shape of vegetation, ex¬ 
cept a small kind of lichen, whose efforts seem almost ineffectual 
to maintain its existence, among the scanty soil afforded by the 
penguin’s dung.” Several very interesting plants have recently 
been gathered on Terra del Fuego and the Straits of Magellan, 
by the late expedition to survey these coasts, under the command 
of Captain King, but, are unfortunntely yet unpublished; so that 
although the straits just mentioned are now much frequented by 
English and American vessels engaged in the seal-trade, almost 
tJsnea Fnsciaia. nothing is known of their vegetation. Sir Joseph Banks landed 

on the main island of Del Fuego, in the Straits of Le Maire. As 
he approached the shore, he met with sea-weeds of a most enormous size; one of them in 
particular ( Vucus giganteux), having leaves four feet, long, and with stems, though not 
thicker than a man’s thumb, yet 120 feet long. On shore, Sir Joseph and his party gathered 
upwards of 100 species of plants; among them several stems of a Wild Celery and Scurvy 
Grass ( Apium anlarclitnin and Cardautine antiscorhntied); the famous Winter’s Bark 
(Dry in is Winteri ) (Jig. 930.), so called from its having been first discovered in Terra del 
Fuego by Captain William Winter, the companion of Sir Francis 
Drake, who in 1579 introduced this plant to the knowledge of 
European physicians as a valuable tonic, more especially useful in 
scurvy; it is, however, wholly neglected in the practice of physic: 
the Canella alba (a tropical aromatic plant., whicli is totally different 
from it) having been confounded with it in the shop, and no quantity 
having been brought to Europe, except as a curiosity, till the return 
of the ship under Captain Cook. Living individuals of this interest¬ 
ing plant are, we believe, in the garden of Mr. Lowe, at the Clapton 
nursery. The trees were found to be chiefly of one kind, a species 
of Birch ( Betula antarelied), the stem of which is from thirty to flirty 
inches in diameter, so that, in case of necessity, they might supply a ship 
with topmasts. The Fagus antarctica might likewise be employed 
Winier’i Bark. as timber. Cranberries were also found iu large quantities, both wiiite 
and red. 

In the Straits of Magellan, the Evergreen Beech (Fagus bcluloides) grows in the greatest 
abundance, and reaches a very large size. Trees of this species, three feet in diameter, are 
abundant.; of four feet there are many, and Captuin King says there is one tree (perhaps 
the very same noticed by Commodore Byron) which measures seven feet in diameter tot 
seventeen feet above the roots, and there divides into three large branches, each of which 
ts three feet thick. Many of those fine trees, owing, perhaps, to the coldness of the schis¬ 
tose subsoil, are decayed at the heart. Captain King observed but few other timber trees 
m the Straits, besides the Evergreen Beech just mentioned. Such an appellation only 
v ot,. III. 16 
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belongs to the other species of Beech, and the Winter’s Bark. The last, which is also 
evergreen, is to be found mixed with the first in all parts of the Straits, so that the country 
and hills, from the height of 2000 feet above the sea to the very verge of high-water mark, 
are covered with perpetual verdure, which is peculiarly striking in those places where 
the glaciers descend into the sea; the sudden contrast in such cases presenting to the view 
a scene as agreeable as it seems to be anomalous. Vegetation, indeed, appears to thrive 
most luxuriantly, and large, woody-stemmed trees of Veronica and Fuchsia, such as in Eng¬ 
land are treated as tender green-house plants, urn in full flower, within a very short distance 
of the base of a mountain covered for two-thirds downwards with snow, and with a tem¬ 
perature at. 3(5°. What is still more remarkable, these spots are frequented by parrots and 
humming-birds, the former tending upon the seeds of the Winter’s Bark, while the latter 
have been seen chirping and sipping the sweets of the Fuchsia and other flowers, alter two 
or three days of constant rain', snow, and sleet, during which the thermometer has been 
at the freezing point.* The Fuchsia certainly was rarely found but in the sheltered spots; 
but not so the Veronica (V. tlecussala ); lor the inlets of the bays on the west side of St. 
John’s Island nt Port San Antonio are lined with trees of the latter, growing even in the 
very wash of the sea. This is the character of the vegetation in the middle of the strait. 
Towards tne western extremity, the decomposition of the granite and other primitive rocks 
which are found there forms but a poor unproductive soil; so that, although the land is 
thickly covered with shrubs, they are all small and stunted, the most luxuriant of them 
seldom attaining a larger diameter than nine or ten inches. On the eastward, clay pre¬ 
dominates, and from ('ape Negro to the open sea not a tree is to be found; only small 
shrubs and grasses are seen: the former thinly scattered over the extensive plains which 
characterise this region; hut the latter arc uhundant, and, although of a harsh and dry 
appearance, must be nourishing, lor they form the chosen fowl of numerous and large herds 
of guanacoes. 


SwnsEOT. 3.— Zoology. 

The Zoology of the New World is as distinct from that of the Old, as the animals of 
Australia are from those of Africa and the Indian Islands. There is also a curious analogical 
resemblance between these two insular continents deserving notice. The northern latitudes 
of America present us with many of the animals of Europe and Asia; and the faunas of 
these three divisions unite in the arctic regions. The Zoology of Australia, in like manner, 
assimilates to that of Southern Africa and the Indian Islands; or rather, may be said to 
borrow many of the animal forms common to both. Ilut to what zmlogical province of the 
world its southern extremity approximates, is still unknown; and this is precisely the case 
with America. Upon this question, involving many [mints of high importance to geographic 
zoology, we shall not at present dwell; since the only information which might lead to any 
satisfactory results, namely, a systematic list of the animals of Patagonia and Terra del 
Fungo, still remains to he supplied. 

The Zoology of America embraces the productions of such a vast and diversified region, 
that we must consider it more in detail under three divisions; namely, the arctic or northern, 
the temperate or intermediate region, and the southern or tropical; a fourth might bo made 
to embrace the regions towards Cape Horn; but the animals ol' these latitudes, as before 
observed, are very imperfectly known. 

In the arctic or northern division may he included those frigid regions commencing 
between « r >f>° and 60° of north latitude, and extending to the shores of the Frozen Ocean; 

and we may name the great Polar Bear 
{Jig. 937.) as the typical animal of these 
regions. The above demarcation, however, 
is named from conjecture more than from 
positive evidence; for it is much more 
natural to conclude that, if any zoological 
peculiarities attach to the arctic regions of 
America, they would commence beyond the 
farthest points in this direction, which are 
annually visited by the migratory or sum¬ 
mer birds of the United States. Many of 
these are well known to breed in Canada; 
while the morn recent zoological researches 
of I)r. Richardson, in higher latitudes, prove 
that the migrations of these birds extend beyond the latitude of 00° N. It seems, therefore, 

♦ Bee King'* Gi n(rr;i|iliy of Terra del Fucgo and thu Straits of Magellan, in the Journal of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society vol i. y. Kill. 
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highly probable that the ornithological features of Arctic America are confined to much 

narrower limits than we have here assigned; and that these 
limits do not extend farther south than the “Barren 
Grounds” and “ Prairies” of the arctic navigators, those 
extensive plains which appear to lie the chief residence of 
the Canadian Grouse ( 'Velma canadensis) {Jiff. 938.), and 
other species of the family peculiar to this continent. The 
second volume of the Northern Zoology has put us in pos¬ 
session of numerous facts on the ornithological geography 
of these regions; although much still remains to be dis¬ 
covered before these facts can be generalised. In the mean 
time we shall avail ourselves of the valuable information 
already communicated by this enterprising traveller, relative 
to the ferine inhabitants of Northern and Arctic America. 

The quadrupeds of these regions, according to I)r. Richardson, are geographically dis¬ 
tributed in the following districts, under which they will be briefly noticed:—1. The remote 
islands of North Georgia, y. The shores of the Polar Sea, and the Burren Ijmds. 3. New 
Caledonia. 4. The Rocky Mountains. 5. The Prairie Lands. (5. The Limestone District. 
7. The Eastern District. 

(L) In the islands of North Georgia, situated in lat. 75° north, there are only the nine 
following species of nianimifcrous animals, of which five are carnivorous nnd four herbivor¬ 
ous. The first two are only summer visiters; they arrive on Melville Island towards the 
middle of May, and quit it, on their return to the south, in the end of September. 

Bos moM-haRis. Mu*k (Ik. Mui'ela rrniinr.i. Tl»r F.ntiim*. Grorvrhm liudvuiius. Hudson’s Biv Le- 

C emu I anudus. ('.»r»l,ou lK*cr. (‘.him lupus. ,\un nnii \Vdf. nun*. 

I'ryismantimiiv I'm hr Bear. Vulj.es ligopus. '1 lx* Arctic Fox. Lrpus glacial is. Polar litre. 

Ciulo lusciti. Wolverine. 

(2.) The quadrupeds of the shores of the Polar Sea are the same as those inhabiting the 
Barren Grounds. This name has been applied by the arctic voyagers to that north-east 
corner of the American continent bounded to the westward by the Coppermine River, the 
Great Slave and other lakes, to the southward by the Churchill or Missinippi River, and to 
the northward and eastward by the sea. The rocks of this district are primitive, rising only 
into low hills, with a few stunted shrubs in the valleys; but the soil in general is a dry 
coarse sand, so poor as to afford no other vegetation than lichens. These dreary and dan¬ 
gerous wastes are destitute of fur-bearing animals. The abundance of lichens supplies the 
favourite food of the small Carabou, or American Reindeer, and the Musk Ox. both of which 
animals are hero common. The lid lowing quadrupeds are likewise found in the Burren 
Grounds:— 



I*r-ui .iretns ? arii’-riiMiius. H.irr«-n Giound 
llt'ir, 

I’tMis iniiritimui. Polar or Son Rear. 

Du In Iiim'iih, Wolverine. 

IV*»riui rmiim-a. Sloit, or firm inn. 
l*i dor i u\ Vimu. Vi son \Vriii*l. 

I Utr.i aiuilnm (’nii.nli.m i nor. 

Canis lagnpu*. Harr It i.l nn I lug. 

Vul|aM tuligiiiiu. .Sooty Fox. 


Fil-rr yibrthiru*. The Mu*qUA‘h. 

« Arii. idi i mlliri'luithus. \ illuw.fht eked 
Moult*. 

I Arvlfi-I.i iH‘niiN>lv.iiiiri'.4. Wi’snn’i Mouse. 

| ArVimla imreali*. N‘»r 1 hrrn M-uim*. 

• (n-oryrtilli tuinuerou.itui. Rack's la-ming. 

' Gcurvrhus hufl-soniuB. Dud-vu’.* Bay l.e* 
"‘in*. 


Groryrhu*cr(rnl.itidicu«. Greenland Lcnung. 
Aretomvi I'inyi. I'trrv't M.inn"l, 

Lrpu* gUcialn. polar I Luc, 

Tl.r tirn! »*i«rht '’ll thi* lint ire more or Ion 
rarnivomiiN or |>i*>oi\'*nwi*; ami pu*> much 
upon the n-iuaili.lri, which arr lirrti.irr.ius. 


(3.) The district of New Caledonia, on the west of the Rocky Mountains, was not visited 
by Dr. Richardson; but, from the notes of Mr. Ilarmon, its zoology presents some peculiari¬ 
ties. The summer is never very warm, and in winter the snow is sometimes five feet deep. 
This, Mr. Harmon imagines, is the reason why none of the large animals, except a few 
solitary ones, ure to be met with. The quadrupeds arc not numerous. The Moose; Deer is 
scarce, and the Black Bear more so. The lesser species consist of Beavers, Otters, Lynxes, 
qjjq Fishers, Martens, Minks, Wolverines, Foxes 

of different kinds, Badgers, Polecats, Hares, 
and a few Wolves. The birds are Swans, 
Geese, Cranes, Ducks of several kinds, and 
Partridges. The Canadinn Goose (Anas 
canadensis ) {,/iff. 939.) is here called a 
Bustard: it appears to be common, and has 
long been domesticated in both continents. 
Canadian Coma. All tlic lakes and rivers arc well furnished 

_ with excellent fish. 

(■»•) The animals found on the Rocky Mountains are thus enumerated by Dr. Richardson:— 

Vmprrtilin tulmUtu,. Say'. Hit. Arvicnla riyvirm,. Rmk (’liu'k.nv S|uirrcl. 

Dritrx (xuinitrix. American Marsh Shrew. Arvirnl \ X Miltv'gunthu*. Yellow -cheeked Mine. plenum* tulvinu* (.d|unAk Severn Uivct 

inmitiuirncainH. American Black Bear. Arvirola uova-lmrarenNin. Sharon* wed Mmim*. Flving Spnurl. 

i nw femx. Grisly Wear. Georvchu* h.lv.du*- law nv laming. IlyMri* piloMu. t'amnia Dvrnpinr. 

uuio luictis. Wolverine. Neolnm.i Drumuinmlii. K-nky Mountain l.r- Lrpus ameriranu*. Aim-neon Hare. 



Gulo Imriis. Wolverine. 

Butorin* ermine,i. St.wt, or Ermine. 
Butorin* Vi anil. Viaoti Wr.i*cl. 
Mifllrl.t irurtiHi. l'itir M.irfi-n. 

Muntnla ranadenu*. l’rk-Ui, or Fislicr. 
Ioiln rnnadonsb. Canadian Otter. 
FHn r.inarienii* ( inidtan Lynv. 

C. »tor filirr. American Braver. 

* »ber uMbiuu. The Mu»piash. 


ming. 

Mu* Iriieopm. American Field Mount. 
Aretnmv* rui|K*tra. Quebec Marmot. 
Arcfonivs pniinoaui. The Whistler. 

I A re turn y* tarry i. Pirry'i Marmot, 
j Aretmny* gull.itiw. SjKifte<t Marmot, 
j Arrtnmys lateralis. Say** Mirmot. 

I Tamu» quadrivittatus. Four-handed Sq.uuet. 


Tamil* hudeoiiiu*. ('Iiiok.tnv Squirrel. 
Plenum* tulviuu* (.dpuul. Severn Uivct 
Flying Spun el. 

IlyMrix piltwu*. Canada Rirrn|)inr. 

Lrpus amerir.mu*. Anu*riean Hare. 

Lrpu* gl.iri.ili*. iHdir llare. 
l.ig'Hiixi priiiee|>*. Li»»lt Chief Hire. 
Orvu* lice*. Mom? Deer. 

Cervu* tartindii* ? C.irahMi Derr. 
rerviM niiicmtn. HI irk-tailed Deer. 

Capra Americana. R-iekv M untain Goat. 
OvU mmiUuia. Roekv Mountain Sheep. 

Bos xuiencanus. American 
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The country lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific is in general hilly; but 
the wide plains on the upper arms of the Colombia arc inhabited by the same kind of ani¬ 
mals as occur on the Missouri plains. These are principally as follows:— 


Unut frnn. Grisly IWr. Mein hl.radoria ? Thr limn.. Orvtw lcucunw. Lonr-tailH Dwr. 

rani* htr.m*. Prairie Wnlf. ^ llurvui luacrotia var. a. Mark-tailed Peer. Aplodouha leponna. The LawIIH. 

VuljH-'s cineren argeutatu*. Kit Fox. 


The Bisons nre supposed to have found their way across the mountains very recently; 
they are still comparatively few, and very locally distributed. 

(5.) The filth geographic district comprehends those extensive plains, termed Prairies, 
lying between the foot of the Rocky Mountains and the Limestone District subsequently 
noticed. These lands are in general level, and the traveller, when crossing them, must 
direct his course by the compass or by the stars, as an Arab would traverse the Great. Desert. 
The soil, however, although dry and sandy, is tolerably fertile; as it supplies a thick sward 
of grass, which furnishes food to immense herds of the Bison. This abundance of pasture 
renders these plains the favourite resort of various ruminating animals, and the Buffalo and 
Wapiti abound. The following list will better exhibit these peculiarities:— 


l.'mus ferns. ^hr Grinly H**ar. 
t\iim lalnui*. Thr Prairir Wolf. 

VulpW ciiirri*' .irgeiilatuf*. Kit Knjf. 
Arctoiny- iciauuv Tho Wislomvist. 
Arrtoiny*. Kn li.i’ilsorii. Tawiu Marmot. 
Arctn.Ays Frank linii. Franklin* Marmot, 


Arrtomv* Hnftlii. la-npanl Marumi. 
(miiny» taljNiiilm. The Mole Sand Hat. 
Ja-pim virgiiiianua. Prairie flare. 

F.quu* ralKillus. The Hnrtc, 

Ccrvus alee* l)rer. 


CVrvu* stmiigylncemt. The Wapiti. 
Cervus in.irmli*. Muck-tailed Deer. 
1‘crvu* Iniciiriis. l.i■ii£*-t.ail«'*l Derr. 
AntL'I"|M' fin d fur. Pmug-ln irmd Antrlnpr. 
]|«)S aiuei icraUUs. America II Hilton. 


The fur-bearing animals also exist in the belts of woods, which skirt the rivers flowing 
througfi the plains above-mentioned. 

(0.) The sixth district is a very flat limestone deposit, bounded by a remarkable chain of 
rivers and lakes, among which arc Lake Winnipeg, Beaver Lake, and the middle portion of 
the Missinippi River, &c., all to the southward of the Mcthy Portage; while its northern 
confines are marked by the Elk River, Great Slave Lake, Marten Like, &c. The whole 
of this district is well wooded, and yields the fur-boaring animals in abundance; the follow¬ 
ing are found in this tract:— 


Vwpcrtilin pniinmu*. Hoary Bat. 

Sorex fuiluHiris. American Marsh Shrew. 
Snrcx Fontfei i. |'nrMrr\ Shrew. 

Oud\ Lira I mgicauda (Nnutli part* uul)). Long- 
tuileil Shlviv. 

Train aiuelu.Mims. American Mark Hear. 
Gu!n liiM-iiM. The Wolverine. 

Butorin* vulgaris. CniMimn Weasel. 

PutnriiiK rriumia. Slnat, nr Ermine. 

1‘utorius Yisfiti. Vinn Weasel. 

Must Ha rnarles. I'inr Marten. 

Muxtda canadensis. IVkun, nr Fisher. 


Mcphile* amerieatia. Hudvin’s Tl.iv Skunk. 
I.utra cnn.irfeim«. ( an.i li.ui OlVr, 

Felt* riuaih-iihis. ('inidiau l.ynX 

C'nstur titu r aineneamis. American Beaver. 

Filler 7.1 helium*. The Musquash. 

Arvirnli x a tilling nut I ms. Velhnv rlu-rkisl Mouse. 
Arvimla jieiinxjliaiiicus. Wilson’* Meadow 
Mouse. 

Mil* lifurnpus. American Field Mouse. 

Mi rintie* labnidorius. labrador Jumping 

Mmiv. 

Arctnmv* rmpelra. Quebec Marmot. 


] * Arrtomys llPodii. lanpard Marmot. 

* Scimil* I .viler i. *lli« lluckcr. 

* S-iuru* ipiadrivittatu*. Four-banded rourlied 

Squirrel. 

Seiurus lludsonius. Tim Chickaree. 

V Scmrus Niger. Black Squirrel. 

Il)*trix pil'tsus. Canada pmciipinr. 
laquis .unrriraims. American Hare. 

Citmis alee*. Moose Dc«-|. 

* Cervu* Taramliw (nvlv.J The Win'd Cara* 

bou Deer. 

Jins uiitericaiiu*. Ainr.riran Bison. 


Those marked thus* are but partially distributed. To this list must ho added different 
varieties of the American Wolf, named the Gray, the Black, the Dusky, and the Pied: 
together with three varieties of Fox; namely, the Common American, the Cross, and the 
Black or Silver. 

(7.) The seventh or eastern district is formed by a belt of low primitive rocks, extending 
from the Barren Grounds to the northern shores of Lake Superior. It is ubout 200 miles 
wide, and, as it becomes more southerly, it recedes from the Rocky Mountains. It differs 
from the Barren Grounds principally in being clothed with wood. It is bounded to the east 
by a narrow stripe of limestone, beyond which there is a flat, swampy tract, forming the 
western shores of Hudson’s Bay: its western limits are the limestone deposit last mention¬ 
ed, and its native animals are these:— 


Son** nalustris. American Marsh Shrew. 
Sore* Foratori. FcmitrrV Shrew. 

Sea lap* (*p. igimta). An unknown spccii*. 
Unm* americauim. American Black Bear. 
Until inaritiuiiH. Polar Bear. 

Guln Uisen*. The Wolverine. 

Putnriui) villgam- Common Wrairl. 
Pulorius rrmimw. Stoat, or Ermine. 

Pul ori us Vison. Vinin Weasel. 

MuMcla marie*. Pine Marten. 


Mnsfela canadensis. Ti-kan. or Fisher. 
Mepliitr* aiuuricaua. Hudann's Bay Skunk. 
I.utra canadensis. Canada Otter. 

Feli* cauadciiHW. Canadian l.ynX. 

Ca*tm filler lUucricanus. American Beaver. 
Fiber 7.ihHhiru*. The Musquash. 

Arvicola xaulhognntbus. Yellow-checked 
Mouse. 

Arvimla prnnsylvuiicu*. Wilson’s Moii*e. 
Gmiychu* hudsmiius. Hudson’* Bay Lrmiiig. 


Mm* leucopus. American Field Mouse. 
Mrrionea labradoriu*. Labrador J uni pise 
Mouse. 

Arvtiiiiiya rirqictra. Quebec Marmot. 

Seiurus Lyateri. The Pouched Squirrel. 

Sriiinus hudnoniu*. The C hiek.iree Squirrel, 
pferomy* nabriniw. Severn River Flying Squirrel. 
Lepus ainericanus, Ameriran Hare. 

I'frvu* alee*. The Mounc Drr. 

Cr.rviw '1 arandu* (sylv.). The Wood Carabou. 


To tlicso must be added several varieties of the American Wolf, with the four races of 
Foxes, called the Arctic, American, Cross, and Black. There seems, also, to be an unde¬ 
termined species of Badger. The Polar Bear does not go farther inland than about 100 miles 
over the swampy land which skirts the coast. 

To the remaining tribes of the animal kingdom, os the birds, insects, fish, &c. of Northern 
America, wc can devote but little space. It will be sufficient to observe, that most of the 
European Arctic birds occur in the same latitudes in the American seas. Some, however, 
are found in these regions which are altogether peculiar to the New World. 

Among these latter birds may be noticed the American Tufted Duck (Anns rufilnrques ) 
(Jifi. 010.), which much resembles the crested duck of Europe: the head, neck, breast, amt 
upper partH are black, and there is a chestnut collar round the neck. The Ruddy Duck 
(Jig. OIL), so called from its reddish-brown colour: the crown and neck above is black, the 



American Tuned Duck. 


Ruddy Duck. 


Pied Duck 


(Anan labradora ) (Jif.?. 942.)* whose plumage is prettily varied with deep black and pure 

white: it is a truly Arctic bird, being very rare in the inid- 
942 die states, even during winter. Vast flocks of the different 

y _ sorts of Geese, Ducks, Gulls, &c., common to Arctic Europe, 

arc spread over the whole of these regions. Yet, notwith- 
standing this similarity in the aquatic tribes, the land birds 
of the two polar regions are more distinctly marked. Tiie 
European Grent Snowy Owl, the short-eared and the long- 
£? V cared species, and most of the European Falcons, occur, ju¬ 
ried Duck deed, in the high American latitudes: but, with the excep¬ 

tion of the Crow and the Magpie, there are few among the 
numerous tribes of perching birds which appear to inhabit both continents. The river fish 
are also very different. 

The second grand division of American Zoology may be supposed to commence towards 
Canada, and terminate with the Gulf of Mexico; thus embracing the most temperate and 
healthful regions of the New World. In regard to its ferine inhabitants, little can be said; 
for, although the species have been described in systems, no traveller has yet taken those 
comprehensive views of their geographic distribution, which give such an interest and value 
to our preceding observations on the northern animals. Many of the northern quadrupeds 
range over a large portion of these temperate latitudes, while the others, not found towards 
the Pole, do not exhibit any striking peculiarities in the zoological distribution of genera. 
But the ornithology is more distinctly marked. Numerous tribes of insectivorous birds, un¬ 
known in the temperate latitudes of the Old World, or the equinoctial regions of the New, 
spread themselves over this fruitful portion of America, either as permanent residents or as 
annual migrators from the more genial shores of the Mexican Gulf. The most celebrated 
of these is tire Mocking-Bird (Orpheus polyglot tos Swains.) (Jiff. 9451.); plain, indeed, in 

colours, yet endowed with a perfection of voice far surpassing 
943 «r \ an y ot * ,er creation. Towards the beginning of May, when 

* Mr/ l he insect world has just begun to assume life and activity, in- 

f \ rflffsT { numerable flocks of Warblers, Flycatchers, Woodpeckers, Star- 

pagP / lings, Thrushes, and other families, appointed to keep the noxious 

J insects within due limits, make their appearance in the United 

States; prodigiously increasing the usual number of the feathered 
inhabitants, and making the woods resound with tlieir notes. 
jmr The process of inculmtion finished, and the young sufficiently 

JJJ grown to undertake their autumnal passage, nearly the whole 

JJJ l a return to winter in latitudes less cold, and where their animal 

SJJI food does not foil. Very many of these species have been traced 

*r to the warm shores and the table-land of Mexico; others appear 

Mocking-Bird. in some of the West India Isles, the Bahamas, &c.; but not 

- more than one or two have yet been detected on the main land 

of Equinoctial America. The birds of game, in comparison with those of the northern 
regions, are few and insignificant; always excepting the Great American Turkey, for it is 
this part of the New World which first gave us this noble addition to our form-yards. In¬ 
crease of population has hod its usual effect, and has long driven these birds from many of 
their former haunts; they still, however, are to be found in large flocks in the back settle¬ 
ments. 

Of other animals, there are few which are the same as those of Europe. The Fish are 
numerous; and several species, like the cod of Newfoundland, occur in sufficient profusion 
to create a distinct branch of commerce. Reptiles, in |»oint of variety, seem also to abound. 
Morse lias enumerated nearly forty kinds, found in the United States; and Virginia, in par¬ 
ticular, produces great numbers. The most formidable of these arc the well-known Rattle¬ 
snakes, of which there now appears to bo more than one species: some few of the others 
Vol. III. 16+ Y 
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are venomous, but none can be compared, in bulk, with the monstrous serpents of South 
America. The savannas and swamps abound with immense Bull-frogs, five times the sizo 
of the European; while a particular species of Alligator is said to occur in the southern 
rivers. ... 

The third great division, under which we arc to view the Zoology of America, comprises 
the whole of the Southern Peninsula, from the Gulf of Mexico to the extremity ot Paraguay 
beyond which lie countries never visited by the scientific naturalist. No words can do justice 
to the splendour, the diversity, or the magnificence of the productions of this luxuriant region. 
Nature everywhere teems with life, under new and captivating forms, unknown to the natu¬ 
ralist who may be familiar only with the animals of milder climates, or of those distributed 
in the higher latitudes of the American Continent. This change becomes apparent on the 
table-land of Mexico; although it may be first traced in the southern parts of Carolina, 
Florida, and Southern Louisiana. 

In respect to the Quadrupeds of these regions, our information is brief, vague, and unsatis¬ 
factory. Hernandez was sent in the golden days of Spain, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and furnished by Philip II. with an ample salary, to investigate the productions of 
Mexico; but although he has been styled by some the Pliny of New Spain, his talents were 
below mediocrity, and both his authority and writings have long ceased to be regarded or 
quoted. Neither will the brief notices found in Clavigero, and writers of the same period, 
conduce to any solid information. The tribe of Monkeys begin to appear in Mexico, from 
whence two spec ids have been recently received; while the increase of the family, both in 
numbers and variety, is very observable the nearer we approach the Torrid Zone. The <lif- 
fercnl Lynxes of .North America give place to the Jaguars, Pumas, Ocelots, and long-tailed 

Tiger-cats; the two former being the 
most formidable of the South American 
ferocious quadrupeds. Bears appear to bn 
unknown, and the largest wild animals 
ure probably the Tapirs. Deer and Ante¬ 
lopes are sparingly scattered; for in this 
respect America oilers a singular contrast 
lo the opposite continent of Africa. Sloths 
and Armadilloes, on the other hand, char¬ 
acterise the hot countries of the New 
World, of which the Great Ant-eater 
(Jig. 1)4-1.) is also a native; while bats, 
of almost innumerable species, swarm in the; brief twilight, of a tropical evening. 

The Ornithology of Tropical America, us a whole, certainly exceeds, in splendour, that 
of any other region of the globe. This, in liiet, is the chosen metropolis of the Humming¬ 
birds, of which near one hundred distinct species are already known to naturalists. Of 

these, one only (' Trnchilus colubris L.) is generally known 
throughout North America, where it seems to range over the 
whole of the United States, returning to the south in autumn. 
Cold, however, does not appenr to uflbct these little crea¬ 
tures so much as might have been imagined; for Sir Joseph 
Banks discovered u lovely species (the Hull-necked, Selas- 
phoriuf rvfus Swains.) {Jiff. 045.) in the chilly climate of 
Nootka Sound. The late Mr. W. Bullock, juu. assured us 
that, in Mexico, he has travelled through wo<xls of fir, with 
snow upon the ground, and Humming-birds on the trees. In 
Brazil, where the thermometer is seldom below 08°, this 
beautiful tribe is particularly abundant; and Azam describes 
many others, peculiar to Paraguay. Another group of splendid little lloneysuekers, (iVee- 
tarinea Ill.), but of which only three or lhur species are yet known, represent, on this 
continent, the Sun-birds of Africa {Cmnyridai), and the Honey-feeders of Australia ( Mv.lli - 
phaffitia'J 

The insectivorous Shrikes ( Thnmnopbilhur. Sw.) first appear in the warm humid woods 
of Carolina, from whence we derive two species. Several others occur in the West India 
Islands, but hitherto they have not been detected on the table-land of Mexico. As we ap¬ 
proach Cayenne, the species rapidly increase, and continue in undiminished numbers, and 
in great variety, to the most northern parts of Paraguay that have been yet explored. This 
extensive family, together with the Ant Thrushes {•Wt/olherintr Swj, seem peculiarly 
destined to devour insects concealed in foliage; while those tribes which venture beyond 
are exposed to the numerous tyrant Flycatchers, who arc continually darting atlcr insects 
which fly past the particular station which each individual chooses for itself. In these 
climates, ants arc the universal destroyers; but, had they no enemies, their numbers would 
increase to n frightful extent The Ant Thrushes arc therefore the counteracting agents: 
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these little birds live almost entirely upon the ground, in thick forests, and are perpetually 
feasting upon these insects. 

Thu Parrots, of which only one species, the Carolina Parrot, is found in the United States, 
constitute a most striking characteristic of the southern regions. Several species occur on 
the Mexican Cordiilurns, but their numbers increase in the less elevated provinces; apd, in 
the low lands of Guatitnala, a recent traveller appears to have seen flocks of splendid Macaws. 
Others of the most brilliant plumage, spread over the whole of Brazil, and even extend to 
latitudes south of Paraguay. The common green and yellow fronted Parrots seen in this 
country are all brought from Tropical America, and pass by the general name of Amazonian 
Parrots. Thu gray and red-tailed species are nearly the only ones found on the opposite 
shores of the African continent, a strikirtg instance of the total dissimilarity between the 
zoological productions of the two regions. Tim little blue-winged or Passerine Parrot of 
Brazil (Jig. 940.) is the smallest of its race ; it flies in large flocks, und is not bigger than 

a sparrow. The abundance of this tribe in the .New World is 
in a great, measure explained by this continent being so well 
clothed with forests and fruit-bearing trees, ujhjii which the 
whole of the Par rut family depend for food. On the other 
hand, the chief characteristic of Africa is its hare, sandy soil, 
and lienee the fruit-eating birds of that continent are compara¬ 
tively few. 

The Toucans occupy a prominent station in the Ornithology 
of South America, and extend from Mexico to the southern 
extremity of Brazil: they are omnivorous binls, feeding both 
upon animal and vegetable matter. Their enormous bills are 
nevertheless very light, and, being vascular within, admit of a great developement being 
given to the organs of smell. By this power, they discover the nests and eggs of otiier 
birds, which they are continually plundering. The Red-billed Toucan (Jig. 947.) is one of 

the largest sjiecies, having the body black, and the throat of a 
creamy whiteness. The Trogons, the Jacainas, the Hermit Birds 
(Mantissa Vieil.), anil the Puff-backs (Tamalitt Cuv.), are all con- 
lined to this continent, and feed upon the hosts of insects which 
always accompany an exuberant vegetation. While these birds 
arc appropriated to winged insects, the Wood peckers and large 
Scausoriiil Creepers (Dendrocolnples 111.) climb the trunks of 
trees, and devour those tribes which lurk in the crevices or beneath 
the bark. Both are particularly abundant., and tile latter occur 
in no other part, of the world. 

Among the l'riigivorous tribes, wc must notice the numerous 
and beautiful family of Tiuiagers (Tanagrimc Sw.), ns peculiar 
to America: some few species arc among the summer visiters of 
the Northern States, but the chief metropolis of the family is in 
the equinoctial latitudes, where the vast tracts of table-lands, 
thinly but universally clothed with low trees and shrubs, supply 
those small berries and fruits upon which they feed. In the more lofty woods, bordering on 
the coast, the traveller meets with groves of trees, thickly hung wit h the long purse-shaped 
nests of the Icterina; or llang-nest Orioles (Jig. 948.) they form a striking feature in Bra¬ 
zilian scenery, and are woven with great skill by different 
species, variously ornamented with plumage of a black and 
golden colour. These birds are chiefly found in the hottest 
latitudes, although three species are distributed iu the United 
States: like the Taimgcrs, they live both upon insects ami 
fruits. The Warblers (Sylvicol<r Sw.), so abundant in the 
United States, appear almost excluded from latitudes south of 
Mexico. The Stoneelmts and Wagtails are likewise unknown; 
the first being supplied by the Ground-peckers (Opethiorhyn- 
chus Tcm.), and the latter by the Water-chats (Fluvicolina; 
Sw.). 

The most decided fruit-eating binls nre of those superb genera 
composing or representing the Chatterers (Ainpilidec Sw.). 
Many ure as big as crows, and exhibit singular deviations from 
the usual form of birds. One ((Uphalaplrrus arnatus Geoff.'), 
the Umbrella Chatterer (Jig. 949.), has a large crest of feathers 
on its head, resembling tin umbrella. Another bus a pendulous 
wattle in front, which can be made to assume something of the appearance of the horn of 
the Unicorn. A third has a naked throat with numerous fleshy canmcles hanging down¬ 
ward ; and a fourth is completely hald, with long feathers round its neck, like the mane of 
a lion. Nothing would be more curious or interesting than the knowledge of the habits and 
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economy of such strangely formed birds; but all this, at present, is a mystery. We only 
know that they live in the deep recesses of the forests, and that they are sometimes seen 
perched upon the topmost branches of the loftiest trees, uttering a loud and strange noise, 

on the rising and sett ing of the sun. . . . , 

The genuine fruit-eaters, however, form one of the most beautiful groups in tropical or¬ 
nithology. There are many species, mostly of the size of a thrush, but variegated with the 
richest shades of azure, purple, and crimson: they are solitary and silent, and must bo 
sought for far from the abodes of men. Others, called Manakins (Piprinte few.), are much 
smaller than sparrows, and live in little flocks in the damp woods, feeding only upon soft 
berries. Several are conspicuous for their beautiliil crimson crests, while one, the Puft- 
throated Manakin (Pipra Manacus L.) (fig. 950.), is remarkable for the leathers on the 
throat being lengthened like a beard. 



Umbrella Chatterer. Spur-winged Water-hen. 


The rapacious birds are numerous and formidable: the chief is the famous Condor of the 
Andes. The King of the Vultures is conspicuous for its colours, while two or three others, 
of a black colour, are everywhere found so soon as a carcase is left unburied. The De¬ 
stroying Eagle (Aquila destructor few.) exceeds all others in strength; and there are 
numerous smaller races of Buzzards, Kites, and Falcons, totally different from those of 
Europe and Africa. 

The gallinaceous birds of Tropical America materially differ from those of the north. A 
magnificent species of Turkey is peculiar to the forests of Honduras; while, towards the 
equinoctial line, we find the Curassow Birds, Penelopes, Guans, and other large-sized 
genera, which might, no doubt, be domesticated by the natives. Grouse, Bustards, or 
Pheasants are not known, and Partridges are very scarce; but the Tinamou occur in great 
variety. Several of the species exceed the largest dunghill fowl, and the flesh of all is 
most delicious eating; their tails are so short that they appear to have none. 

The water birds are few, from the absence of large lakes, and the partiality of these tribes 
to more temperate regions. The marshes are frequented by Jacanas, or Spur-winged 
Water-hens (Jiff. 951.), several sorts of Tiger-bitterns, and a few ducks, of species not 
known in the Northern Suites. The lakes of Mexico, however, appear to be profusely 
stocked with Waterfowl, comprising many of those common species so abundant in Europe 
and Northern America. But we must no longer dwell upon this charming portion of 
American Zoology, the investigation of which occupied two of the happiest years of 
our life. 

To enumerate even the tribes of splendid insects which render the Entomology of 
Tropical America far superior to that of any region in the world, would, in this slight 
sketch, be impossible. As this continent exhibits a more varied and dense vegetation than 
any other, so arc its insect productions more numerous and brilliant, particularly in those 
tribes, which, like the Butterflies and Moths, derive their food from leaves and flowers. 

The Diamond Beetle ('Curculio imperialis I,.) (Jiff. 952.) is 
one of the most splendid of insects; and, before Brazil was 
accessible to European travellers, was so rare as to be sold 
at a high price. Carnivorous insects, and also such as feed 
upon dead animal matter, are very thinly dispersed. Ants 
are the universal removers of all such offensive substances 
as are too small for the food of Vultures; and the diminu¬ 
tive size of these little agents is amply compensated by the 
inconceivable myrinds of their numbers. The Cochineal is 
nearly the only insect which has been turned to great com¬ 
mercial account. The Honey Bee of Europe is unknown, but there are several wild 
species of this family whose honeycombs are formed in trees, and much sought after by 
the natives. 
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Of domestic animals the list is scanty; the Horse and Mule, originally brought by the 
Spaniards from the old continent, are the most universally used in the new, where they have 
multiplied prodigiously. The immense numbers of wild oxen in the plains of Buenos Ayres 
are well known: these also are of European descent. Nor does Southern America pro¬ 
duce any native animal of equal size, the largest being the Tapirs, while the Lana and 
three or four kindred species are principally confined to the Andes of Peru and Chile. 

The genera and sub-genera of quadrupeds more peculiar to the New World are these:— 


Munkty*. Iliyllo.tJSfcu*. 

Aides draff. Vnitipyrm Spix. 

Lftguthrix Humb. GtfiMifihaga Geoff. 

Myts-u-s III. Artilmia Leach 

Cel»iis Cuv. MoiHi|j|jyiltis teach 

(.-iillifIn ix III. tench 

Auiua III. Thyn»i*tera Sptx 

J'iHwria lit. Nriclilni ISevJf 

Ihjtule III. JVoboscitlca Spix 


Mnloaaua Geoff. Castor L. 

Krhyniys Cuv. 

Ursus Lin. Mynpoiamiw Dtsm. 

Fmcyon I'm. Arciomv* Cup. 

Nasua Deem. Sjiennoidi'lus Cuv. 

Corcolerifes Cuv. Pfnnunys l uv. 

Moles („ Spigunta Cuv. 

Ciulii L. Ereiltij/m Cuv. 

Dulelpliis L. llyilmcliarrus Erz. 

(-hei roller Ira CffO. 


A|*eren Marcg. Jtntdopes . (Cervna 

Ikuvprocta III. Anlitop® L.) 

Ologcuus Cup. Ale® Ham. Smith 

Hrad.v pus L. Raugifcr Smith 

H*H>J.us L. KlnphlM Smith 

Myrim-enphagt L. Matiuia Smith 

llicnlyb Cup. Subutu 5 >rn<A 

Tajurus III. Dicrarmccrua Smith 

Auchema III. Aplocxnu Smith 


The genera and sub-genem of birds belonging to the American Continent, independent 
of such os occur in Europe, Asia, or Africa, are as follows:— 


Rnparinuj Birds. Xipliorliyncbus Sw. FrmgiUse. Fiurhrt. 
Vultur L. Ueiulmplex Sw. • Uninca Sw. 

PnlvIxtriM Kiri/. Ann Kates 7'cm. Thrift .Su». 

• Ilarpyia (■'«««. Xenops HL Aiiiincxlnmui Sw. 

• Morph u i n Cud. Si ft. litmus Sw. Fipillo Cuil. 

Cymiinlis Cuv. Lorluniaa .S'to. 

•Iliirpagns Fig. Scloiurus .S'io. Tnnagrinx. 

• Elanus Lav. (Jiyunia S’ to. Tanagers. 

• ■I hriotlmnm Kiri/. * TardivoU Sw. 

Perching Hints. Oryrliynrhu.s Tem. T.mtgn 

Fissiruttres. Mal.teulophus Sw. * Runphnpis FieiL 

Prionilcs III. MelnntTpes S'UJ. * IAiuprofiM Sw. 

Trugon /,. CoUptes Sut* * No Unwin Kin/. 

Galbtila L. Asthrnurua Sw. * Oinubns .St®. 

• Momsn r«il, M.iemcrrcus Vitil. * I’ynuitfi Fieil. 

Tanwtia Cur. Kanrot hern Kiri/. Tachyplmnis Fie it. 

Ch&tur.i Stev. CrotnphtiRa L. ■ Aririmm Fie.il, 

iLiinpluutnti L. Kuidiunia Fieil. 

7Vnuiro«<rrt. Pterogluwus III. Ag! \ia Sw. 

Trochilns L. I’hylolonta Mol. 

CyiKiiilliiiH Sw. Stumidse. Starlings. L»xia L. 

Ffurt horrid Sw. Quiaraliiii Fir it. * Corytbua Cuv. 

Camp) lopri-nw Sw. Sciphidiirm Sw. 

l«aiit|»iruia Sw. Icterus Sw. Sylviadte. War birrs. 

Nrctariura IU. Xanlliomia Sw. i Culieivora Nto. 

Caasirus Sw, Synnlaxia Cittl. 

Scan sort*, or Acclaim Kin/. • Si alia Sw. 

Climbers. *Kturnella Kiri/. Ojuelinrhyuchus 7Vm. 

rVndroculapIn IlL 


Sciurua Tem. * Tyrnnmila Sw. Columlidm. Pigeons. 

Tnetia* 7Vin. * Pliliogouys Sw. • Ectopialca Sw. 

Srinplwga 7Vm. * Prnatrrm Sw. 

Syliicola Sw. Todidm. Fly-cnt chert. * Chamcpelia Sw. 

v Wnnivora Sw. I'liinmla Sw. 

v Miu'itjlta Sw. Nriigi-rm Sw. Raxorts. GaUina ■ 

* /4>stcro|« K. Sf //. AU-ctiiriM Fieil. emus Birds. 

I*arm Lu». * FUtyrynchu* Melfagrit L. 

* H>h•philus Tt m. Desm. Odontophagui Kurt/. 

* Kgithiua Ki cii. Turius Iksm . UHyjr Slev. 

Psatis Cup. Cryptunu III. 

Mrrulidsc. Thrushes . Put hyrhynehna Sw. Rhea Bnstou. 

Dniiar<-liius Sw. Qucriila Km/. Ourax Cuv. 

Ictcri.-t t'leil. Cra* L. 

Orpheus .Vi®. Jtmpelidst. lVnclo|>e Mer 

Grttlbria t’ieil. Fruil*nters. Ortalida Mer. 

M\«'lhor.i III. Pnirnina Hoff. Opisthocumua Hoff. 

* K»rniivivora Sw. Fhibnhira Km/. 

* DrymophiU Sw. Airijielis L. GraUntores. Wading 

« I'n■Kmius .Sui. Coaiiiorhynehiis Tem. Birds. 

Oasyciqiliala Sw. »Gymnoeepliahu Phoaphia L. 

lieoff. A ramus Kietl. 

I:aniatftr. Shrikes. • Ophaloptrrui Canc-rnma L. 

TitaniiioptiiluR l'util. Geoff. MyrteriaL. 

( ychris St®. Rupicrda Cuv. Emmetts IlL 

Tyrannits Rris. Pipra Eurypyga III. 

* Saiiruphi^a Sw. Virco Km/. Palajuivdia L. 

* Xlilruhu Sw. 


The number of ornithological groups, which thus belong exclusively to the American con¬ 
tinent, appears greater than those of any other geographic division of the globe; but it is 
proper to remark, that very many appear to be sub-genera, besides those which have been 
actually reduced to that station (marked *): on the other hand, there arc several genera, 
defined by us in another work (North. Zool. vol. ii.) that are here omitted for want of space. 


Skct. III .—Historical Geography. 

The history of America, prior to its discovery by Europeans, can be the subject of little 
more than conjecture. It appeared long a mystery how this continent, separated from the 
Old World by oceans of such vast breadth, should have been found peopled from one 
extremity to the other. The difficulty has vanished, however, since the modern discovery, 
that, at its north-western extremity, it is separated from Asia only by a narrow strait, and 
connected by chains of islands; and even the imperfect traditions that have been collected 
seem to confirm that it was in this channel that the tide of migration flowed. It is barely 
possible, that some vessels may have been driven by stress of weather across the Atlantic ; 
and it has even been supposed that a country, in which the Norwegians from Iceland formed 
a settlement, was part of America; but, after examining the details upon this last subject, 
wc consider the inference extremely doubtful.* 

The discovery by Europeans forms the real commencement, for tis, of American history. 
This naval achievement, the most splendid in modem times, was performed not by the power 
of any of the great nations, but by one high-minded individual, with difficulty collecting the 
Bounty means requisite. In 1402, Christopher Columbus, sailing in search of a shorter pas¬ 
sage to tho East Indies, landed at San Salvador, one of the Bahamas, and, sailing onwards, 
discovered the greater islands of Hispaniola and Cuba. Ilis next voyage, in the following 
year, enabled him to discover others of the West Indian group; and his third, in 1498, 
brought him in view of the continent of America, at the mouth of the Orinoco. Meantime, 
in 1497-8, John and Sebastian Cabot, employed by Henry VII. of England, not only dis¬ 
covered Newfoundland, but navigated along a considerable extent of the coast of North 
America. Cortereal, a Portuguese nobleman, in 1501 discovered the mouth of the St. Law- 


•fThc doubt* of tlie nutlior are founded upon tho (opposition that tho Brandinavian settlements wore on tho 
east coRMt of Greenland; but nince recent examinations have Hilly proved that it was the western coast upon 
which tlieir colonies were established, there can ho no loviarr any room for disputing their claims to the discovery 
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rence, and Bailed along the coast of Labrador, as far, seemingly, as the entrance of Hudson’s 
Bay. In 1500, Alvarez Cabral, when sailing to India, came unexpectedly m view of the 
coaBt of Brazil. Vesputio and Ojeda had by thiB time explored nenrly the entire circuit of 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Thus, in ten years alter Columbus had set foot on 
American ground, nearly the whole of the vast length of that continent from north to south 
had been traced by European navigators. In twenty years more, the South Sea had been 
discovered by Balboa; and the conquests of Cortez and Piznrro had made Europeans 
acquainted with a large portion of the western coast. In 1519, the grand and first circum¬ 
navigation by Magellan ascertained the southern boundaries of the continent; but its 
northern limit, and the communication on that side between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
though a subject of eager interest, with a view to the hoped-for north-west passage, long 
defied the most strenuous efforts made by Europeans, and particularly by British navigators; 
and the discovery was reserved tor the present age. 

The conquest and colonisation by Europeans acted most powerfully on the destiny of both 
worlds, and particularly of the new one. It was attended, in the first instance, with a series 
of cruelty and iniquity, of which there is, perhaps, no similar example in history. The 
natives of the West India islands, where the Spaniards first landed, were entirely extermi¬ 
nated, and there remains scarcely a trace of their existence. The people of Mexico and 
Peru, though their lot was not quite so dreadful, were exposed to remorseless cruelty, and 
reduced to degrading bondage. Even in North America, where the settlers were actuated 
by more just and humane principles, the fierce temper of the natives themselves, with the 
introduction of pestilential diseases, and of ardent spirits, to which they soon became pas¬ 
sionately addicted, has extirpated them almost as completely as a war of extermination. The 
steps taken for filling up the blank thus occasioned in the population of the New World 
have been almost as inhuman as those by which it. was produced. The unfortunate natives 
of Africa were in vast numbers purchased, seized, crammed into the holds of slave-ships, 
and conveyed across the Atlantic; so that the negro population of the New World amounts 
now to several millions. We are happy, however, to state, that within the last century 
there has been a mitigation of all the wrongs which America had endured from Europe, anil 
even an anxiety to Tepair them. 

The emancipation of the European colonists in the New World from the dominion of, and 
from all dependence upon, the mother country, is a grand event, which has distinguished 
the last half century, and given the world a new aspect. It is remarkable that this great 
movement originated with the British colonies, the best governed of any, and whose grounds 
of complaint were venial when compared to those which the others could reasonably 
advance. Their determination, however, joined to the extent of the territory, and the aid 
of European powers jealous of British ascendency, enabled them completely to succeed. 
Their independence was recognised by Britain in 1785, and they have since formed a great 
and prosperous state, rapidly growing in numbers and wealth. The southern states, subject 
to Spain and Portugal, had ample grounds of discontent, which fermented in the minds of 
the people; who, however, inured lo the yoke, would have been long, prolwhly, in attempt¬ 
ing to shake it off had not, in 1808, the family of Napoleon usurped the throne of Spurn. 
The colonies, secured by British maritime ascendency, repelled this claim, and, while they 
professed allegiance to Ferdinand, declined to acknowledge the provisional government 
established in the mother country. The (fortes, however, claimed the same supremacy ns 
before; and as they were supported by ail the Americans of Spanish origin, a long and 
desperate struggle was maintained. It issued, however, iu the complete independence! of 
ull the great states on the continent of America, Spain retaining only her insular possessions. 
Even Brazil has been separated from Portugal on the condition of being governed by a dif¬ 
ferent branch of the house of Braganza. Thus Europe retains her dominion only over the 
West India islands, over the Guianas in South America, over a large extent of North 
America still held by Britain, and a smaller one claimed by Russia. All the rest is held by 
people of European origin, indeed, but who, born and educated in America, consider them¬ 
selves os entirely belonging to that continent 

Sect. IV.— Inhabitants. 

The population of America has been very differently estimated by different writers; but, 
although we have not the same precise data for determining the number of the inhabitants 
in all parts of the New World, as ure afforded by the official enumerations made in the 
United States, we are no longer likely to be led astray by calculations which would people 
this continent with 300,000,000 souls (the estimate of Riccioli), or 150,000,000 (the estimate 
of Lalande); nor con we consent with Busching to reduce the number to 15,500,000, or 
even with Volney to 20,000,000. If we combine the results of the best estimates with 
those of actual enumerations, we shall find that the whole population of the two Americas, 
with their dependent islands, cannot vary much from 42,000,000, as follows 
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Russian America . 

i 00,000 

. 110,000 

New Grenada. 







llT . ... KOB.OOO 




| 050,000 



Hayti.......... 

. 000,000 

. 240 000 

Chili . 



,, t .. T ,.. 114 000 



Swedish America . 

• •••••••a 10,000 

. H,000,000 

Paraguay . 


Guatimala. 

. 2,000,000 

Independent Indians. 



Of this number about 16,000,000 may be whites; 10,000,000 of the aboriginal races; 
8,000,000 negroes; and 8,000,000 mixed races, as mulattoes, zamboes, &c.—The whites are 
chiefly English in the north, and Sfianiards in the south, with some French, Portuguese, 
Germans, Dutch, Dunes, Swedes, &c.—The negroes are Africans, whom the cupidity of the 
European races have dragged into slavery, or descendants of the earlier victims of a barba¬ 
rous traffic. The aboriginal population consists of two distinct races, the Esquimaux, inha¬ 
biting the maritime districts of the arctic regions, and the copper-coloured Indians, who are 
spread over all the rest of the continent. The question as to the origin of this last men¬ 
tioned race, although often discussed, has never been, and probably never can be, solved, and 
is, perhaps, beyond the province of history. Notwithstanding some partial differences of 
complexion and stature, we have higli authority for asserting that a Btrong family character 
pervades the Indian nations. “ The Indians of New Spain,” says Ilurnboldt, “ bear a general 
resemblance to those of Cutiuda, Florida, Peru, and Brazil. We find the same swarthy and 
copper colour, straight and smooth hair, small beard, squat body, long eye with the corner 
directed upward toward the temples, prominent cheek-bones, thick lips and expression of 
gentleness in the mouth, strongly contrasted with a gloomy and severe look. Over a million 
and a half of square leagues, from Cape Horn to the river St. I/iwrence and Behring's 
Straits, we are struck at the first glance with the geueral resemblance in the features of the 
inhabitants. We think we perceive them all to be descended from the same stock, notwith¬ 
standing the prodigious diversity of their languages. In the portrait drawn by Volney of 
the Canadian Indians, we recognise the tribes scattered over the savannahs of the Apure and 
the Carony. The same style of features exists in both Americas.” 

In their civil and social state, however, in their manners, institutions, modes of life, arts, 
and degree! of civilisation, we find a great diversity. The most remarkable and best known 
of the civilised nations are the Mexicans or Aztecs, the JMuyseas or inhabitants of Cundi- 
namarca, und the Peruvians or Quichuus; to whom we must add the Mayas, Quiches, and 
Kiiohiqueles of Central America; the Natchez, and probably the unknown founders of those 
vast works that cover the valley of the Mississippi, of North America, and the Araucanians 
of the southern peninsula. Some of these nations are now extinct, and the institutions of 
others have been supplanted by those of their conquerors. The traditions of the Aztecs 
point back to Quetzaeoatl, os the founder of their civilisation, the inventor or teacher of the 
arts with which they were acquainted. Bochiea fills the same place in the traditions of 
Cunditiamurca; while the simple inhabitants of Cuzco venerated the memory of Manco Ca- 
juu and Mama Ocello, his wife, as children of the sun, who came umong them to teach the 
women how to spin, und the men how to till the ground, and established peace, order, and 
religion among a barbarous people. The government of the Aztecs was a sort of feudal 
monarchy, in which the nobles and priests monopolised the ]xnvcr, the mass of the people 
being more serfs attached to the soil. The Mtiyscas were governed by two chiefs, like the 
cuho and the dairi of the Japanese; one spiritual, who resided at Iracu, anil was an object 
of veneration and pilgrimages, and the oLher political, an absolute king, called zaque, residing 
at Tiinjn. The Peruvian government was a theocracy of the most despotic character; the 
sacred Incas, descendants of the sun, were at once temporal and spiritual sovereigns, and 
the people, or children of the earth, were kept in a state of complete servitude, living ac¬ 
cording to minute regulations which reduced them to mere machines, labouring in common, 
and holding no property. “ The empire of the Incas,” says 1 lumboldt, 44 was like a great 
monastic establishment; there prevailed a state of general ease with little individual happi¬ 
ness ; a resignation to the decrees of the sovereign, rather than a love of country; a passive 
obedience without the courage for great undertakings; a spirit of order, which directed with 
great minuteness the most indifferent acts of life, but no expansion of mind, no elevation of 
character.” The religion of the Peruvians and Muyscas was Sabeisin, or the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, and, although it appears to have occasionally required human victims, was 
of a leas barbarous character than that of the Aztecs, whose hideous deities were often pro¬ 
pitiated witli human blood. 

The Aztecs had neither tame animals, nor money, nor artificial roads; but they were 
acquainted with the arts of weaving cloth, of working metals, of hewing stoue, of carving 
m wood, and of modelling in soft substances. Their teocallis wore generally built of clay 
and unburnt bricks, but they were sometimes faced with stone, skilfully sculptured in relief. 

‘ J*«ir method of picture-writing, though rude compared with the alphabets of the nations 
ol the Old World, was superior to any thing else found in the New, and enabled them to 
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transmit intelligence and to record events with sufficient distinctness. Their calendar was 
more accurate than that of the Greeks and Romans, and evinced a degree of scientific skill 
that haB created suspicions of a foreign origin. The Quichuas on the other hand, who em¬ 
ployed the llama as a beast of burden, constructed roads of great extent jura solidity, built 
suspension bridges of a most ingenious kind, formed chisels of a hard allov of copper and 
tin, understood the art of moving large masses, and excelled the Aztecs in the perfection of 
their masonry, were inferior to the latter in their mode of computing time, and in their me¬ 
thod of recording events; for although they possessed a rude sort of picture-writing, they 
made little use of it, and it is uncertain how fur their quippos or knotted cords (which are 
common to many other American nations) were suited to the transmission of the annals of 
past times. 

Having given this imperfect account of American civilisation, let us now cast a glance on 
the bold and terrible traits of the barbarous tribes. Roaming in small bodies from place to 
place in search of food; seeking a precarious subsistence from the natural productions of the 
forest, or the waters; owning no domestic animals; cultivating but imperfectly, if at all, the 
soil; half clad in skins or entirely naked; practising no arts but those of the first necessity; 
passing their lives in stupid inaction or in the fierce excitement of savage warfare; ignorant 
of the past, improvident for the future, many of the American tribes seemed sunk in the 
lowest state of misery. The condition of the savage nations who occupied our own soil, is 
well described by an experienced and accurate observer of aboriginal character. ** At the 
period of the discovery of North America, the country from Hudson’s Bay to Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, was possessed by numerous petty tribes resem¬ 
bling one another in their general features, but separated into independent communities, 
always in a state of-alarm and suspicion, and generally on terms of open hostility. They 
were in the rudest state of society, wondering from place to place, without science and with¬ 
out arts, without metallic instruments, without domestic animals, raising a little com by the 
labour of their women with a clamshell or the scapula of a buffalo, devouring it with savage 
improvidence, and subsisting during the remainder of the year upon the precarious supplies 
furnished by the chase and by fishing. They were thinly scattered over an immense extent 
of country, fixing their summer residence upon some little spot of fertile land, and roaming 
with their families and their mat or Bkin houses, during the winter, through the forests in 
pursuit of the animals necessary for food or clothing. Their numbers never could have been 
considerable, for their habits could exist only in a boundless forest, and among a sparse popu¬ 
lation ; where each family requires a deer, an elk, or a buffalo for its daily consumption, the 
herd which is to supply the demand must occupy an extensive district of country. Their 
eternal hostilities often occasioned a scarcity of provisions, which led to famine and death, 
and many well-authenticated accounts have reached us of the most frightful sufferings.” 

Such is a description of one of the many phases which savage life assumed over this vast 
continent In warmer climates the natives lived upon fruits or roots; in less genial regions, 
they were obliged to have recourse to the chase; on the rivers, or along the shores of lakes, 
or on the sea-coasts, they depended more on fish as their main article of food. In an emer¬ 
gency the Indians do not scruple to feed on serpents, toads, and lizards, the larva; of insects, 
and other disgusting objects. Borne roast their meat, others boil it; and not only several 
savage tribes, but even the civilised Peruvians, ate their flesh raw. The Ottomacs, a tribe 
near the Orinoco, eat a species of unctuous clay, and the same practice has been found to 
prevail among some tribes of Brazil, and on the borders of the Arctic Ocean. A great num¬ 
ber of tribes iri Brazil and the basin of the Orinoco, and some in all parts of America, indulgo 
in the horrid banquet of human flesh. Since the introduction of the horse by Europeans, 
many of the Indian tribes have acquired an astonishing degree of skill in the management 
of that noble animal; among these are the Pawnees, the Cumanches, the Apaches, the Sho- 
shonces, Enncshoors, and other North Americans, and the Abipons, the Guaycurus, and seve¬ 
ral other wanike nations of the south. These and other tribes have also borrowed the use 
of fire-arms from their European neighbours, but in general they have rejected the arts of 
peace and civilisation. 

Throughout the American continent, with some rare exceptions, the woman is the slave 
of the man; she performs all the menial offices, carries the burdens, cultivates the ground, 
and in many cases is not allowed to eat or speak in the presence of the other Bex. Poly¬ 
gamy is by no means uncommon among the native tribes, but it is often checked by the dif¬ 
ficulty of procuring or supporting more than one wife, and some nations do not countenance 
the practice. Some tribes kill their prisoners, others adopt them into all the privileges of 
the tribe, and yet others employ them as slaves, in which capacity they are turned over to 
the women. 

Perhaps there is no tribe so degraded that it has not some notion of a higher power than 
man ; and in general the American Indians seem to have entertained the idea of a Great 
Spirit, a Master of Life, in short, a (’renter; ami of an evil Spirit, holding divided empire 
with him over nature; many of them have priests, prophets, sorcerers, in whose supernatural 
powers they trust, and-most, if not all, appear to believe in a future state. Yet it would 
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lead ua far beyond our limits to attempt to describe their religions, their modes of govern¬ 
ment, and their social condition, in detail. 

Many attempts have been made by benevolent persons to convert the aboriginal tribes to 
the Christian religion; to teach them the arts of peace and cultivated life; ana to train them 
to habits of industry: but so little has been the success of these efforts, that many do not 
hesitate to pronounce it impossible to ingraft the European civilisation on the Indian charac¬ 
ter. The descendants of the civilised nations of Mexico and South America retain in gene¬ 
ral the habits and customs of their ancestors, substituting Christian festivals and ceremonials 
for the barbarous rites of their forefathers. The governments of Spain and Portugal, aided 
by the devout zeal of several religious orders, have supported missions in Mexico, Ia Plata, 
Peru, Brazil, and New Grenada, for more than two centuries; most of these have been lately 
abandoned in consequence of the recent revolutions in those countries, and seem to have left 
no traces of their existence. A few friars, or priests, settled among the savages, instructed 
them in the forms of the Roman Catholic religion, and taught them some of the more useful 
arts; but these establishments were generally modelled upon the plan of the Peruvian theo¬ 
cracy ; the converts were kept under a complete tutelage; the produce of their labour be¬ 
came the common property of the community, which was managed by their religious fathers, 
and no progress was made in establishing an independent, self-sustaining social system. 
Such were the celebrated Jesuit missions of the Paraguay arul other places. Some doubtful 
exceptions to this general failure of the attempts to effect the civilisation of the Indians 
occur in the United States, where somo of the Chcrokees and other tribes bold property, cul¬ 
tivate the ground, and practise the useful arts. 

The political state of America presents some striking features and contrasts. The native 
tribes, who still survive, arc partly held in subjection by European Americans, but the 
greater number still wander over their extensive wilds, either in rude independence, or ruled, 
sometimes very despotically, by their chiefs and caciques. The European colonists, who 
form now by much the most numerous and important part of the population, were long held 
in subjection to the mother countries, the chief of which were Spain and Great Britain; but 
tiie greater part of them, by events which have already been alluded to, have now estab¬ 
lished their independence. These new states have generally adopted the republican form 
of government, to which even Brazil, though professedly a limited monarchy, seems strongly 
inclined. A third political element is formed by the negroes, who arc mostly in a state of 
slavery. A numerous body of them, however, in one of the finest West India islands, have 
emancipated themselves, and become a free people, while Great Britain has recently be¬ 
stowed liberty on the large number, by whom her islands are cultivated. There yet remain 
about five million of black slaves in Brazil and the United States, beside a considerable num¬ 
ber in the other European colonies. 

Industry and commerce exist throughout America under very peculiar forms. Almost the 
only traffic of the native tribes consists in the bartering of furs and skins, and some of the 
natural productions of the soil and the forest, for arms, spirits, toys, and cloth. But the colo¬ 
nies founded by Europeans, having brought with them the arts and industry of civilised life, 
and found abundance of uncultivated land upon which to employ them, have made a more 
rapid progress in wealth and population than any other people in ancient or modem times. 
The want of labourers, however, impelled the Europeans in America not only to treat with 
great severity the natives of that region, but to open with Africa a cruel trade in slaves, by 
which many millions of negroes havo been dragged from their native country, and doomed 
to the most severe and degrading toil. The industry of colonial America is almost entirely 
agricultural, carried on with a view of supplying the markets of Europe with sugar, coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, and other rich tropical products; in exchange for which, and for the timber, 
hides, and furs of the more northern and southern regions, the Americans receive all the 
vnriety of manufactures which the improved industry of Europe so abundantly produces. 
The United States, however, have already made great progress in nearly all branches of ma¬ 
nufacturing industry, and they have also established a mercantile marine, exceeded in the 
extent of its transactions and the number of its ships only by that of Great Britain. 

The European colonists retain generally the manners and habits of the metropolis, some¬ 
what modified by their peculiar situation. The absence of any old nobility or other aristo¬ 
cratic distinctions has diffused among them a very general feeling of independence and 
equality, which has been confirmed by the republican institutions now so generally estab¬ 
lished. The same cause is represented os rendering the tone of society less refined and 
polished than in Europe. The people, however, have shown themselves active and enter¬ 
prising, fully capable of availing themselves of all the advantages which their situation pre¬ 
sents. Even the Spanish-Americans, who, while under the sway of the mother country, 
were uccused of voluptuous indolence, have shown no want of energy, either in the struggle 
for independence, or in the internal contests which have since unfortunately continued to 
distract them. 

The negroes born in slavery or imported from Africa, and held in bondage, have scarcely 
room to display anv decided character. They retain, in general, the rude habits and super- 
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Btitious ideas of the land of their origin, joined often to warmth of heart and amiable feel¬ 
ings. Even those wlio have obtained emancipation, being still held as a despised and inte¬ 
rior caste, can scarcely obtain that self-respect which is the parent of many of the virtues ; 
yet they display none of the inaptitude of the red men for civilisation, and, under favourable 
circumstances, aflbrd pleasing instances of ingenuity,' industry, and forethought. 

Many of the indigenous tribes have become, at least in name and outward forms, converts 
to Christianity; but a great number still cherish the crude notions and rude ceremonials of 
their native faith. The European-Amcricans have commonly retained the religious creed 
of the mother country, so that while in the French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies the 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, those countries that have been settled by English 
colonists are chiefly of the Protestant persuasions. The negroes have generally been 
instructed in the elements of Christianity. The whole number of Roman Catholics may be 
estimated at about *25,f»00,000; of Protestants 15,000,000; of unconverted Indians 1,500,000; 
in this estimate, however, the negroes are considered as belonging to the denomination em¬ 
braced by their masters. 


Sect. V .—Languages of America. 

No part of the world presents so great a number of languages spoken by so few indivi¬ 
duals, as the American continent According to Balbi, who lias summed up the labours of 
his predecessors with great industry, more than 488 languages, and 2(X)0 dialects, are here 
spoken by about 10,000,000 indigenous natives; if this calculation is correct about one 
half of ail the known languages in the world are spoken by one eightieth part of the popu¬ 
lation of the globe. In the midst of this prodigious diversity of dialects, a remarkable ana¬ 
logy of structure has, however, been found to pervade the American languages, as far as 
they are yet known; and Mr. Duponcenu has classed them all in one genus, to which he 
has given the name of polysynthetic, descriptive of their remarkable powers of composition. 
No class of languages equals the American in its astonishing capacity for expressing several 
ideas and modifications of ideas in one word; and those idioms of naked savages are not 
less regular and complicated in construction than rich in words. “ From the country of the 
Esquimaux to the Straits of Magellan,” says Humboldt, “ mother-tongues, entirely different 
in their roots, have, if we may use the expression, the same physiognomy. Striking analo¬ 
gies of grammatical construction arc discovered, not only in the more perfect languages, as 
that of the Incas, the Ayemara, the Guarani, the Mexican, and the Cora, but also in lan¬ 
guages extremely rude. It is in consequence of tliis similarity of structure, that the 
Indians of the missions could learn the tongue of a different tribe much more easily, than 
the Spanish; and the monks had once adopted the practice of communicating with a great 
number of hordes, through the medium of one of the native languages.” Setting aside the 
European idioms, which have now become predominant in America, and which, comprising 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, and Russiun, are 
spoken by the great mass of the inhabitants; we shall mention some of the more important 
of the native languages, beginning at the shores of the northern ocean. 

The Esquimaux languages prevail all around the Arctic Sea, from Greenland to Siberia, 
and have even been introduced into the northern part of Asia. The Karalits or Green¬ 
landers, the Esquimaux tribes on the coasts and islands to the west of Baflin’s Bay, the 
Aglcmoutes on the western coast, and the Aleutians in the islands of that name, speak 
Esquimaux idioms. In the region west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of 40° N. lat., 
several families of languages occur, with which we are little acquainted. Wc may men¬ 
tion, however, the Koluche, spoken in the islands, and on the coasts north of Queen Char¬ 
lotte’s Isle; the Wakash or Nootka, in Quadra and Vancouver’s Island ; the languages of 
the Lower Columbia, spoken by the Esheloots, Skilloots, Chinnooks, Clatsops, &,c.; those of 
the Upper Columbia, spoken by the Enecshoors, Tushepnws, Chopunish or Nez Perce, 
(Pierced-Noses), Sokulks, &c.; the Multnomah; the Shoshonee, spoken by the Shoehonees 
or Snake Indians, &c. Many of these tribes arc known to the traders under the general 
name of Flatheads, derived from the singular practice of flattening the heads of their infants 
by artificial processes. 

On crossing the Rocky Mountains, we enter an ethnographical region, which has been 
more carefully studied by American philologists. Here the family of the Sioux or Dah- 
cotah languages prevails over nearly all the country between the Arkansas, the Missis¬ 
sippi, and the mountains, including the dialects of the Sioux or Dahcotahs, the Winneba- 
goes or Puants, the Quapaws, the Osages, the Kanzas, the Mahas, the Poncas, the loways, 
the Ottoes, and the Missouries. 

A still more remarkable ethnographical family is that, to which the name of Algonquin 
has been given by Anglo-American scholars. This class of languages seems to have once 
prevailed over the greater part of the continent, north of the Potomac, and east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, being spoken by the Knistineanx or Crees, and the Micmacs of the British terri¬ 
tory; the Cliippewas or Ojibwos, the Ottawas, the Pottawattamies, the Sacs and Foxes 
(Ottogamics), the Shawnese, the Kickapoos, the Menomoniee, the Miamies, the Delawares 
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or Lenne-Lennapes, and having been once the language of other tribes now extinct, that 
formerly hunted in the forests to the cast of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Within the limits partly occupied by the last-mentioned class of languages, the Euro¬ 
peans found the celebrated confederacy of the Five Nations, composed of several kindred 
tribes, who had subjected to their sway some of the Chippewa nations, but who have 
since dwindled away before the superior arts of the European race. The Five Nations, 
called Mat]uas by the Dutch, and Iroquois by the French, (comprising the Mohawks, Sene¬ 
cas, Onondagos, Oneidas, and Oayugas,) and the Wyandots or Hurons, speak cognate 
diulects. 

Further south prevails the family of the Floridian languages, spoken by the Cherokee?, 
Muscogees or Creeks, Chickasaws, and Choctaws; the Natchez is extinct. The Chero- 
kees, belonging to this family, are the only American nation that have an alphabet of 
their own. 

The Pawnee languages are spoken in several dialects in the vast prairies that stretch 
from the Red River to the Del Norte, affording in their immense herds of buffalo, horses, 
and cattle, a plentiful supply of food to numerous warlike and mounted tribes. The Paw¬ 
nee, Arrapaho, ICaskaia, Ricaree, Towash, and Ietan or Tetan, spoken by the Cumanches 
or Paducas, are among the dialects of this family. 

The Apache language is spoken by the warlike and powerful Apache tribes, whose 
mounted hordes are in a state of constant warfare?, both with the Hispano-Mexicanp, 
and the Cumanches; they roam over the country between the Norte and the Gulf of 
California. 

To the west are the Moquis, Yaquis, Pimas, Yumas, Guazaves, &c., most of whom, speak¬ 
ing languages little known, are peaceable and even agricultural in their habits. 

As we approach the great table-land of Mexico, we find the Tarasco, or language of the 
Tarascos, once masters of a powerful empire, and distinguished for their skill in working the 
beautiful feather-mosaics that have been so much admired by travellers; and the Othomi, 
spoken by the Othomi tea. 

The Aztec was the language of that remarkable race, whose monuments and picture- 
writings still remain to attest their progress in civilisation; while the Totonacs, the Zapo- 
tccs, to whom Humboldt attributes the construction of the famous palace of Mitla, the Mix- 
tecs, and the Chapanecs, whose traditions run back to Vodan, the son of a venerable old 
man, who, with his family, was saved from the general deluge, were civilised nations, speak¬ 
ing each a distinct language. 

In Central America, the family of the Maya languages was spoken by the powerful and 
civilised nations of Mayas, who lived in large cities; the Mams or Pocomams; the Quiches, 
the most powerful and civilised people of Guatimala, the ruins of whose capital, IJtatlan, are 
still visible; the Zutugiles, and the Kachiqueles, whose capital was the large city of Pati- 
namit. It has also been conjectured that the Maya language was the dialect of the inha¬ 
bitants of the Great Antilles. 

Further south are the Lucandoncs, the Cholcs, the Quecchi, the Sambos, the Towkas or 
Xicacos, the Poyais, the Moscosor Mosquitos, the Populucas, the Cuvecatas, the Changuenes, 
and numerous other tribes of whose languages our information is very imperfect. 

South America seems to be the seat of even a greater number of languages than the 
northern division of the continent. In some cases small clans or single families, living in 
their little portion of moruss or forest, cut off from all intercourse with their neighbours, 
appear to have distinct tongues; hut perhaps a closer examination would show many of these 
to be dialects of languages extensively prevailing. Martius enumerates upwards of 250 
tribes at present found in Brazil. 

The Carib family of languages is spoken by the Caribs, the Chaymas, the Cumanogottos, 
the Tamanacos, the Arawauks, the Guaraunos, and other tribes dwelling on the Orinoco, 
and formerly occupying the Lesser Antilles. Some of these tribes are skilful sailors, carry 
on an active trade, are acquainted with the use of the quippos, and carve figures in stone. 
Higher up the Orinoco the Saliva languages, comprising the Aturn, Qunqua, Piaroa, and 
Saliva, prevail; while on the head waters of the Guaviaro and Negro, the Maypure fiunily 
comprises the idioms of the Caveres or Cabres, the Achaguas, the Maypnrcs, the Parennes, 
the Moxos, &c.; and the Yarura is spoken by the Eles, the Bcloi, and Yaruras, along the 
Meta. The Otoinacu and Guaypunabi are also among the almost innumerable languages 
of this region. 

The Chibcha or language of the Muyscas of Cundinamarca, was once very extensively 
diffused by the influence of that powerful people, but it is now extinct. 

The Guarani idioms were formerly spoken over the greater part of Brazil from the Andes 
to tiie Atlantic, but many of the tribes of this extensive family are now extinct. The most 
important branches of this class of languages are the Tupi, called also the Brazilian or Lin- 
goa geral, from its general prevalence in the eastern part of Brazil; the Guarani, spoken on 
the Paraguay and Parana, by the nations who composed the famous Guarani empire of tho 
Jesuits; the Omagua, spoken by various tribes on and near the Amazon, including tho 
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Omaguas, who, from their long voyages on that river, have been called the Phoenicians of 
the New World, the Toeantines, the Urimaguas, &c.; and the western Guarani, prevailing 
in the regions of the Chiquitos and Moxos, in the eastern port of Bolivia. 

Other languages of Brazil are the Guaycuru, spoken by the Payaguas, Guaycurus, and 
other tribes on the Upper Paraguay; the Engerecmung, by the ferocious Botocudos of Ba¬ 
hia ; the Mundrucu in Para; the Guana, Bororo, &c. in Matto Grosso. 

The Quichua or Peruvian language was diffused by the conquests of the Incas from the 
Maulc, in 35° S. lat. to the equator, and is now not only spoken by many tribes of natives 
from New Grenada to Chili, but also by many Spaniards. The Aymare is also extensively 
spread in the provinces of La Paz and Chuquisaca. 

The Macoby diulccts are spoken by the Abiponians on the Parana; the Macobys on the 
Vcrinejo, and other tribes of thut region; and on the Salado, we find the Lule idioms, spoken 
by numerous tribes of the Lule and Vilela branches. 

In the great Pampas the Chechehets, the Puelches, and the Leuvuchcn speak kindred 
languages of the Puelche family; and further south the Tchuelhet is the idiom of the Cal- 
lilehets, the Tehuelhets or Patagonians, and other tribes of Eastern Patagonia. 

The Pecherai or Yucanacu is spoken by several tribes of the Terra del Fuego. 

On both sides of the Chilian Andes the Chiliduga is the language of the Moluches or 
Araucanians, the lluillichcs, and the Picunchcs, kindred Chilian tribes. 


CHAPTER II. 

CHILI. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

Cmu, which has been called the Italy of South America, consists of a long narrow band 
of territory situated between the Andes and the Pacific Ocean. The former, reaching 
unbroken from the northern to the southern extremity of South America, divides it into two 
very unequal parts. That on the east consists of plains of almost boundless extent, those 
of the Orinoco, Amazon, Plata, and of the Pampas; while the western, varying from 150 
to 200 miles, is little more than the slope of the mountains downward to the Pacific. Of 
this western portion, Chili forms nearly the southern half' Its northern boundary is formed 
by the desert of Atucama, nearly on the tropic of Capricorn, or about 24° S. Mr. Cald- 
cleugh terminates it on the south by the river Biobio, the frontier of Aruuco, a territory 
whose fierce and warlike tenants always maintained a decided independence; but as the 
Chilians have to the south the important ports of Valdivia and Osorno, we seem justified, by 
the authority of Humboldt, in extending Chili to the Gulf of Chiloc, comprising the island 
of that name, in about 44°. We have thus a length of 20°, or 1400 miles. Chili, how¬ 
ever, extends her claim to the southern extremity of the continent, comprising the western 
part of what is usually called Patagonia. The boundary on the side of Buenos Ayres is 
formed by a line drawn along the culminant point of the Andes, and through their eternal 
snows. From this line to the coast of the Pacific must be measured the breadth of Chili, 
not averaging more than 200 miles. The superficial content is estimated at 172,000 square 
miles; from which, however, must be taken off the considerable portion held by the Arau- 
canos. 

The surface of Chili consists of portions the most strikingly dissimilar, but passing into 
each other by regular and insensible gradations. Between its mountain and ocean limit is 
a transition from the frozen to the torrid zone, similar to that which takes place in Mexico 
and Colombia, though not quite so abrupt. It is remarkable, in a region and range which 
has excited so much interest, that beyond 18° of S. lat. not a single summit has been mea¬ 
sured by any geometrical or physical process. The range of the Chilian Andes seems 
peculiarly massive and unbroken; and the perpetual snow which covers it to a considerable 

depth, even at the points chosen as of 
most easy access, cannot well consist 
with a height of less than 14,000 or 
15,000 feet. From these, according to 
Molinn, three parallel chains descend 
towards the sea; but it seems more cor¬ 
rect to say, that on this extended slope 
rise many steep eminences and ranges 
branching in various directions. The 
foreground of the Chilian landscape con* 
gists usually of mountain piled over moun¬ 
tain, and the back-ground of a continu¬ 
ous chain of snowy summits {fig. 953.). 
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Vet the sides of the mountains are generally fertile and beautiful; foliage and verdure with 
rich pastures extend even to the border of the perpetual snow, and many of these upper val¬ 
leys present such romantic and enchanting scenes, that Chili has been called the garden of 
youth America. 

It is, however, a heavy misfortune to the Chilians, that the ground is not secure under 
their feet. There are said to be 14 active volcanoes within Chili, beside several that 
occasionally or constantly discharge smoke. Repeated earthquakes have laid their cities in 
ruins; and from time to time shocks are felt, which even when slight are rendered dreadful 
by recollection und anticipation. The natives distinguish two kinds of shocks; those called 
tremblores are a kind of horizontal oscillations or rapid vibrations of the earth, which are 
very frequent, but seldom dangerous. The terremotos are more rare, but more serious in 
their effects; in these the motion is much more violent; the earth is convulsed, and great 
mischief is done by the formation of rents in the ground. In 1H22, a considerable part of the 
coast was raised several feet; and in 1835, Concepcion, Chilian, Talcahuano, and many 
other towns were completely thrown down by the violence of the shocks, of which 3(X) were 
counted between the 20th of February and the 4th of March. The sea, after having Bub- 
sided, returned in a great wave 20 feet high, and swept away what the earthquake had 
spared; the coast was raised several feet, ships were left high apd dry on the shore, the 
course of the currents was changed, and the soundings diminished. The island of Juan 
Fernandez was devastated by a great wave, which swept over its lower tracts. 

There is no river in Chili deserving the name. The Maule and Biobfo are navigable for 
a short distance. Numberless torrents dash down from the steeps of the Cordillera, but 
with such rapidity that no boat can navigate their channel, and even in their estuaries the 

stream is too rapid to allow vessels 
to find in them a secure harbour. 
In return, every quarter of the 
country has the advantage of being 
at a very short distance from the 
sea-coast. 

Lakes do not prevail in the 
Andes, the mountains of the chain 
being too closely wedged together 
to admit of their formation. That 
of Aculeo (Jiff. 954.), twenty miles 
south of Santiago, is distinguished by the softness and beauty of its scenery, and is com¬ 
pared by Mrs. Graham to those on the Italian side of the Alps. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geoffraphy. 

Subsect. 1. — Geology. 

The central chain of the Cordillera, we are told, is principally composed of the usual 
primitive rocks, through which there appear projecting, in many places, rocks of volcanic 
origin. The declivities on the western side abound in porphyries. At l,ns Pomas, on the 
eastern side, is a mountain entirely composed of pumice and obsidian. Few countries in 
the world arc so continually and violently agitated by earthquakes as Chili: and these agi¬ 
tations occur principally on the enstern foot of the mountain range; seldom on the western. 
The most remarkable eruption of the Chilian volcanoes was that of Peteroa, on the 3d of 
December, 17(50, when the volcanic matter opened for itself a new crater, and in a moun¬ 
tain in its vicinity a rent several miles in extent was formed. A large portion of the moun¬ 
tain fell into the JLontue, and, having filled its lied, gave rise to a lake, in consequence of 
the accumulation of the water. Springs of petroleum flow out in various places on the 
eastern side, and gypsum also occurs abundantly; limestone in Quillota and other places, 
and coal near the Bay of Concepcion. Fossil shells arc found not unfrequcntly in the 
Andes, sometimes at an elevation of 9000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. Deposits 
of clay, partly tertiary, partly recent, enclosing fossil shells, occur in the maritime provinces 
on the coast of the Pacific. These clays rest upon a brownish sandstone, which extends as 
far as the cuesta of Valparaiso, consisting of syenite, and forms the northern offset of the 
three secondary mountain ranges which branch oil' from the Cordillera by the cuesta of 
Chacabuco, and form the three ridges intervening between Santiago and Valparaiso. Similar 
organic remains are found near the mouth of the river Aconcagua, and on this coast farther 
north. Dr. Gillies informs us, that on making some excavations in this neighbourhood, 
several human skeletons were found in the clay in a state of good preservation, intermixed 
with the shells. The ground was too hard to admit of complete skeletons being procured, 
even although in good preservation. In the valley above Coquimbo, half a mile wide, are 
parallel roads resembling those of Glen Roy in Scotland, whose formation is connected with 
the rising of the land in this part of the New World. 

The mineral productions of Chili, according to Dr. Gillies, are very numerous, and many 
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of them of great value and utility; but its produce in the precious metals lias nevertheless 
been somewhat over-rated. Many of the richest mines cannot be worked under present cir¬ 
cumstances. The desert country to the north of Copiapo does not permit the working of the 
rich mines of gold, silver, and copper at Chuco Cajo, and other parts of that country, as 
these districts are altogether destitute of water and other necessaries of life. In that part 
of the country there are also rock salt, and fine statuary marble. To the north of this, in 
the province of Atacama, are mines of nitre, which have been recently explored; and the 
produce of this substance has been conveyed in considerable quantities from the port of 
('obigo to Europe. In the country between the Biobio and archipelago of Chiloe arc nu¬ 
merous and rich mines; but none of them has been worked since the natives recovered 
possession of that country. The gold mines in the intermediate provinces are at Copiapo, 
Cuasco, Coquimbo, Poteroa, La Ligua, Tiltie, I’utuenda Algue, Huilliputugua, and other 
places. These were formerly worked to a great extent, but have been less attended to 
than formerly, since the commencement of the revolution. The richest mines of silver are 
in the provinces of Copiapo, Coquimbo, and Santiago. In these, the silver is generally found 
combined with sulphur, arsenic, lead, and other mineral substances; but n few years ago, a 
rich vein of silver was discovered at Coquimbo of great value, the silver being in the me¬ 
tallic form, and very abundant. Unfortunately, however, the hopes of the discoverers were 
disappointed on finding it to be of a very limited extent. The silver mines of San Pedro 
Nolasco, on the south side of the river Maypu, are valuable; but although they have been 
worked of late years by an Englishman, they have not been so productive as to remunerate 
the proprietor. They are situated near the summit of a very lofty mountain. The ore 
is extracted with difficulty from the hard rock in which it is contained, and requires to be 
carried on mules a distance of from twelve to fifteen miles, to the banks of the river Maypu, 
where it is reduced by amalgamation. The copper mines are much more numerous and 
valuable than any of the others, and afford the staple mineral product of Chili. They occur 
between 24° and 80° S. lat.; but are principally confined to the provinces of Coquimbo and 
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Copiapo. The copper ore is associated with sulphur and arsenic which are separated by 
smelting. But it is only such mines as contain ore that yields one-half of its weight of pure 
metal that are worked. About a thousand of these mines were worked in the time of Molina; 
but sinco that period, owing to the vicissitudes in the political and commercial condition of 
the country, the number worked has varied considerably. Of late years, however, owing to 
the improved commercial practices, this branch of industry has received an increased impulse. 
The rich and famous copper mine of Payen in the Araucanian country has long been un¬ 
worked. Mines of quicksilver are stated to exist in Coquimbo, Copiapo, and Limaches. 
Formerly they were prohibited from being worked, and we do not hear of their having been 
opened since the restriction was removed. Mines of lead, iron, antimony, and tin are also 
found in Chili; but none of them arc worked so ns to be of importance in a commercial 
view. The secondary range of the Andes, situated on the eastern side of the Cordillera, 
which now belongs to the Argentine republic, and is called the Uspallata range, is by far 
the most productive in mineral treasures, and contains the celebrated silver mines of Uspal¬ 
lata and Famatina, besides many others in the same range. In the above tract is the alum 
mine of Guandacol, where this useful production may be had in great abundance. In it the 
alum earth is united with soda instead of potassa. 

. Subsect. 2.— Botany, 

If we consider the eastern side of South America, in nearly the same latitudes as the 
western, we shall find a very different vegetation, owing to the extensive chain of the 
Andes, already noticed, which separates the two countries by a vast natural barrier. The 
Cordilleras gradually decrease in height as we recede from the tropics. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Quito, Chimborazo and Pichincha rear their summits to the height of nearly 22,000 
feet above the level of the sea: near Santiago do Chili the highest land is 14,OlH) feet; 
farther south, at. Concepcion, it is still lower; and at Chiloe, there are few parts of the range 
exceeding 6000 feet in height. Between Chiloe and the Strait of Magellan, the average 
altitude may be taken at 3000 feet; but there arc some of the mountains that may rise to 
between 5000 and 6000 feet high.* 

One of the most striking features presented on the approach to Chili by the Pacific is 
afforded by the view of the Andes. “ I can conceives nothing,” says Mrs. Maria Graham, 
“ more glorious than the sight of the Andes this morning, on drawing near the land at dny- 
break; starting, as it were, from the ocean itself, their summits of eternal snow shone in 
all the majesty of light, long before the lower earth was illuminated, when, suddenly, the 
sun appeared from behind them, and they were lost and we sailed on for hours before we 
descried the land.” Of the vegetation of these mountains, little is at present ascertained; 
and that little, collected principally from specimens gathered by Dr. Gillies, Mr. Cruck- 
shanks, Mr. Macrae, and Mr. Cuming, is more interesting to the botanist than to the general 
reader. The intermediate country between the Andes anti the const is better known; but, 
ns its vegetation passes insensibly into that of Peru, we shall endeavour to give a sketch of 
the more remarkable features, by some extracts from a journal of Mr. Cruckshanks, very 
lately published in the second volume of the Botanical Miscellany. Chili, and that part 
of Pern, lying west of the Andes, from their geographical situation and physical structure, 
offer an interesting field for studying the effect of climate on vegetation. The two coun¬ 
tries present a line of coast, extending from 40° S. lat. to within a few degrees of the 
equator; the great, chain of the Andes runs in a direction almost parallel to the coast, and 
the surface of the intervening country is similar throughout, consisting of ranges of moun¬ 
tains, diminishing in height as they Tecede from the Cordillera. These mountains, again, 
are intersected by valleys, varying little from due east and west; thus affording an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing the climate of the coast with that which obtains in the same latitude, 
' varied by different degrees of elevation, from the level of the sea to tho verge of perpetual 
snow. 

The chain, or, as it has aptly been called, the great wall of tho Andes, exerts a powerful 
influence on the climate; tho great atmospheric current, that, according to the season, 
flows north or south, and is affected elsewhere by local causes, here being maintained by 
this elevated barrier in its original direction. The average duration of the rainy season is 
about five months, from May to October. In tho south of Chili, the rains are very heavy, 
and fall frequently during the six or seven months of winter; but in the latitude of Valpa¬ 
raiso, it is seldom wot for more than two successive days, after which there will be fine 
weather for a week or two, or much longer. At Coquimbo, there is still less rain; and at 
Copiapo, the most northern part of Chili, the showers are few and light; while on the coast 
of Peru, rain is almost unknown, a dense mist being all that ever occurs, though this is 
dignified with the name of the “rainy season” ( tirmpo Ac. Ins aguacerros'), and the ladies 
of Lima often complain, after a short walk, of the heavy shower they have been exposed 
to, in what would lie considered, in other climates, tolerably fine weather. Still nearer the 
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equator, this mist diminishes, and tho sun is rarely obscured. The gradual decrease of 
atmospheric moisture from the south of Chili to the north of Peru is a striking fen tore, and 
produces a remarkable effect on the vegetation. In Valdivia and Concepcion, where the 
rain is copious, forests of lofty trees abound, and the earth is generally covered with herba¬ 
ceous plants, and produces large corn crops without artificial irrigation. From Concepcion 
is derived most, of the timber consumed inChili and Peru, the following being the commonest 
trees: the Roble (i'agua oldiqua), Lingui ( Laurus IAngni), the Qucule ( Corner tiga nilida). 
Laurel (. Lauretta aromatica ), Canelo ( liryinis chilensis), Reuli (0, Avellano ( Quadria 
lift crujih i/lf ti ), and Litri ( Jthus ? cans lira, of Hooker and Arnott in the Botany of Capt 
Beeehey’s Voyage.) The Araucaria, nr Chili Pine (Jig. 955.), is almost con tim'd to the 
Indian country south of the Biobio, where the natives subsist entirely on its seed, which 
they harvest, ami bury in pits for winter use. Its wood is said to lie very resinous and close- 
grained, but brittle; for which reason, probably, it is never exported. Home of the above- 
named trees are also found in other parts of the country. In tho middle provinces, vegetation 
is less luxuriant., and the woods thin. Trees seldom attain a large size, except in ravines, 
and many of these are different from those of the south. Those most frequently found on 
the hills are the Mollc, the Boldo ( ltoldna fragrans), Quillai ( Smegmadermos emargi- 
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nahi), and Pcurno (Peumns rubra’). The Mayten (May lev us chilensis), T.ilen ( Aznra 
srrrala), Litri, and some others, are less common. The Patagua ('Triruspidaria drpvndnis), 
Maqui (Arislolochia Maqui), Bellota (Lucuma va/paradvnsis of Molina), and Canelo are 
confined to moist places in the valleys, where many Myrtles are likewise found, of which 
tho Temu and Petra grow to a large size and produce useful timber. When covered with 
their fragrant white blossoms in early summer, these trees are truly beautiful. The 
Fuchsia: ( Jig. 956.) also are confined to moist ground, except F. lycioides, which inhabits 
the driest spots on the hills. In many olaces, where the soil is too poor or too dry for 
other trees, the Espino (Mimosa Cavcnin) grows; the "wood of which is heavy, and much 
valued for fuel. Near the Andes, the Algaroba, a tree of the same family, is common in 
similar spots; and large tracts of the hills are often covered with Pourrctia coarctata. It is 
chiefly in the middle provinces that the Palm of Chili ( Micrococcos) is found. It is not a 
common tree, being very partial; but several estates owe much of their value to the number 
of these palms, of which, though the stem is useless, the leaves, sap, and fruit yield a large 
income to the proprietor. For thatching houses, the leaves are considered the best and 
most durable material; the sap, boiled to syrup, is used as an agreeable substitute for honey; 
and the small nuts, about an inch in diameter, of which every tree produces a great num¬ 
ber, are highly esteemed, and form a considerable article of export to Peru. A curious 
method is employed to free the nut from the green husk that envelopes it; a process 
formerly attended with a great loss of time and much trouble. A number of cows and oxen 
are driven into an enclosure, where a quantity of this fruit is spread, and, being very fond 
of its husk, they presently set to work eating the fruit, very slightly masticating it in the 
first instance, and swallowing it whole; afterwards, while chewing the cud, the nuts are 
ejected; and when the meal is finished, a heap of them is found, before each of the animals, 
perfectly free from the husk; the cattle being thus supplied with food at a season when 
little grass remains on the hills, at the same time that they effectually perform a very 
useful operation. 

In the district of which Valparaiso may be considered the centre, though the surface 
seems barren, yet pasture abounds during the rains; and near the coast some corn is grown. 
In the interior, cultivation is confined to the valleys. 

The northern provinces have a barren aspect; there arc few trees, though plenty of shrubs 
and beautiful annuals are common in the wet. season; but, except in the valleys which are 
capable of irrigation, there is no culture. Tho Carbon (Cordin decandra) is almost the only 
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tree; its wood is hard and heavy, and used for fuel in smelting 1 copper ore, as arc the Talguca 
and various Cacti, with columnar steins, which grow thirty or forty feet high, and throw out 
many branches. 

Subsect. 3. — Zoology. 

Our information on the Zoology of Chili is very slight: a meagre list of about a dozen 
birds has been given by one of- the modern travellers in this country, but we nmy consider 
it as a region unexplored by the professed naturalist. The Lama and Vicugna, two wool- 
bearing animals of the Andes, are described under the head of Peru: to these we may add 
three other kindred species, called by travellers the Paco, Chilihuquc, and Humel, as natives 
also of Chili. Two or three new genera of Ijirks and Lark-warblers, which were supposed 
to be unknown in South America, have recently been discovered here. 

The most celebrated bird is the Condor; while another,called the lMunteutter (PhyMonut 
Tara Gm.), is singular, from the bill being toothed like a saw, and used, like that instrument, 
to cut down plants, that the bird may least on the tender leaves. More recently has been 
discovered in this country a new species of Ilumming-Bird, near lour times the size of any 
other yet Known to naturalists: hence it has received the name of Trochilus gignnteus, or 
the Patagonian Humming-Bird. Tt is only remarkable lor its size, since it is without any 
of those brilliant colours which deck the plumage of its congeners. 


Sect. III .—Historical Geography. 

Chili, when first discovered by the Spaniards, was found in possession of the most active 
and hardy races of the Indians that people the New World. Almagro, in 1535, penetrated 
with great difficulty through the mountainous and desert tracts leading to it; but was so 
disgusted with the hardships and losses which he endured, that, in 1538, he returned to 
Cuzco. The real founder of Spanish dominion in Chili was Pedro de Valdivia, who, after 
an obstinate contest of ton years, between 1540 and 1550, subdued the greater part of the 
country, founded the cities of Valdivia, Concepcion, and Quillota, and established a naval 
intercourse with Chili, lie had then to encounter the warlike Araucunians, witli whom the 
Spaniards sustained that long war, which lias been celebrated by Ercilla, the first, of the 
Spanish epic poets. Valdivia was defeated, taken, and put to death by the Araiicanian chief, 
Caupolican ; the Araucunians afterwards hnfiled all attempts to subdue them, and continue 
to separate the main body of Chili from the southern district of Valdivia. 

The dominion of Spain was maintained over Chili, interrupted only by the inrouds of the 
Araucunians. The English made one and the Dutch severul attempts to form a settlement; 
but, not being supported by the natives, they made no lasting impression. Chili, in 1507, 
was separated from Peru, and placed under a captain-general solely dependent on the king 
of Spain. It never drew the attention nor rase to the importance of Mexico and Peru ; but. 
the produce of its mines, which was considerable, and the many fertile districts which it 
contained, secured to it a progress in population and wealth, similar to that of the other 
colonics. 

The cmanci|Kiti'on of Chili was prepared and produced by the same causes which excited 
all the other provinces to shake off the Spanish yoke. On the 22d of June, 1810, intelli¬ 
gence was received of the events which had occurred in Europe. The Chilians repelled 
the demand made by the French government for their submission, and in a few days elected 
a new governor and a junta of administration. This ostensible act u’us designed, as in 
other instances, to keep the sovereign power for Fenlinnnd VII.; hut it was not long ere a 
general disposition arose to embrace the opportunity of shaking off the oppressive yoke of 
Spain and the European Spaniards. In April, 1811, a national congress was summoned, and 
the independence of the country seemed in a favourable train. A force, however, was sent 
from Peru to re-establish the royal cause, which, being aided by the disunion of the patriot 
generals, defeated them, though after a brave resistance, nnd drove them over the Andes 
towards Mendoza. They were there received and supported by San Martin, governor of 
that city. That, enterprising and remarkable person now took the lead in the revolution of 
south-western America. He assembled a considerable force, with which he crossed the 
Andes, and, being joined by the great body of the Chilians, soon compelled the royal troops 
to take refuge in the port of Concepcion. The governor of Peru, however, being now 
determined to make a grand effort, assembled almost all his disposable troops, to the amount 
of 5000 men, and sent them to reinforce those already in Chili. The patriot force was at 
first defeated and driven back; but, being rallied by the zeal and abilities of San Martin and 
O’Higgins, it met the enemy on the plain of Maypo, and gained a complete victory; which 
finally secured the independence of Chili. San Martin was even encouraged to advance 
into Peru, the tapital of which country he succeeded in occupying; though its liberation, as 
we have scon, did not then prove to be final. O’Higgins became director of Chili; but, 
endeavouring, to rule by a self-elected senate, he became unpopular, and was obliged to 
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yield to Don Ramon Freire, under whoso auspices a general representative congress was 
called. Chili lias ever since formed a republic completely independent of Spain, though not 
without a good deal of interior agitation. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The political system of Chili is in a vacillating and uncertain state. The congress was 
to be composed of deputies chosen on the principle of direct election, and of one deputy for 
every 18,000 inhabitants. A considerable disposition seems to prevail for a federal fbnn of 
government. 

The finances are not in the most nourishing condition. According to the statements in 
Mr. Ctthlcleugh’s Appendix, the customs yielded 1,100,000 dollars, and all the other reve¬ 
nues 200,000; making a total of 1,800,000 dollars. The annual expenses of the province 
of Santiago amounted to 1,020,048 dollars; of Concepcion, 860,000; of Valdivia, 180,0(H); 
expenditures caused by the loan, 400,000: in all, 1,960,948 dollars; making the heavy 
deficit of 0t>0,948 dollars. A loan, the capital of which was 1,000,000/. sterling, was raised 
in London in 1822. 

The army, under the pressure of circumstances, has been supported on a large scale, com¬ 
pared with the population and resources of Chili. That country sent info Peru, in support 
tif the patriotic cause, no less than 7800 troops, who had been well disciplined, and who 
proved bravo and elfective. Besides these, about 8000 remained in the country. The 
militia consists chiefly of cavalry, who are ill disciplined, but brave, and admirable riders. 

The navy, though it distinguished itself under Jjord Cochrane, never formed any con¬ 
siderable force, comprising only one ship of sixty guns, two or three of fifty, with some cor¬ 
vettes and gun-brigs. Being old ships purchased from Britain, and having been in hard ser¬ 
vice, they are now considerably decayed, and the present state of the Chilian resources will 
probably prevr.nt much being done to repair them. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

Agriculture is carried on extensively, though with very rude implements, of the same 
form with those that wen? introduced 809 years ago. The plough is only a piece of knee 
timber, shod at one end with a. flat plate of iron, into which a long pole is fixed by means 
of wedges. It proceeds amid the trees, of which only the trunks are cut off. A bundle of 
fresh brunches serves lor a harrow, made heavier, if necessary, by stones, or by one or two 
men placed upon it. The cart is (brined of canes and straw floored and Itouurl with hide, 
without a single nail or piece of iron. The only pains bestowed upon the land is irrigation, 
rendered absolutely necessary by the eight months of dry weather in the year; the fields 
being crossed by canals foil by a stream common to the neighbourhood. Wheat has been 
hitherto the chief object of agriculture; its quality is fine, though small-grained, and there 
is a regular demand for it in Peru, Guayaquil, and the other equatorial tracts. Potatoes, in 
this their native soil, grow in j?erfection; pumpkins, lettuces, and cabbages arc reared witli 
care and success; and fruits, with but very little culture, are produced in profusion and of 
excellent quality. A good deal of wine is made, though not of the first excellence; the 
flavour of the best, somewhat resembling Malaga. That exquisite vinegar, which derives 
its name from Chili, is made from the juice of a grape peculiar to the country. The great¬ 
est extent of ground, however, is laid out in cattle farms, which ore managed with great 
success. The horses are small, but beautiful, and of fine temper and spirit, so that they are 
preferred to those of Buenos Ayres. The oxen and mules are equal to any in the world; 
but, as the latter do not amount to the number required for crossing the Andes, a further 
supply must be brought from Mendoza. Agriculture, as in Mexico, is much impeded by the 
enormous grants which were made to individuals at the time of the conquest; yet it is 
stated, that in many districts fine land may be obtained at the rate of a dollar for two acres. 

The mannfitetures, as over all South America, consist only of coarse articles made by the 
country people for domestic use, with the simplest instruments. From Mrs. Graham we 
learn, that they bring to market ponchos, hats, shoes, coarse shifts, coarse earthenware, and 
sometimes jars of fine clay. 

Mining is the branch of industry for which Chili has been most celebrated, but it is not 
the source of her most substantial wealth. The mines occur in the interior from Coquimbo, 
in a barren tract in the northern part of the country. The metals are gold, silver, and cop¬ 
per. The latter is by fur the most abundant, there being many hundred mines of it; the 
others are much rarer, and, as they attract more speculators, generally answer much worse: 
hence, the common saying is, that if a man finds a copper mine, he is sure to gain; if it be 
silver, he may gain or he may not; but if it be gold, be is sure to lose. In consequence of 
the great expense of first opening a mine, the discoverers, who are often poor, are usually 
obliged to have recourse to habilitadores, a class of rich individuals resident in the cities, 
who supply tho funds necessary for working the mine, while the owner delivers to them the 
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produce at a fixed rate, calculated to yield them a large profit. Captain Hall estimates the 
annual average produce of copper at 60,000 quintals, which, in 1821, was worth twelve dol- 
lars tho quintal; that of silver, 20,000 marks, at eight dollars each; that of gold, trifling, 
and diminishing. But from the returns made at a more recent period by the British consuls, 
it appears that, while in the twenty years ending with 1809, the produce of the Chilinn 
mines was, in gold, of the value of 4,000,000 dollars, and in silver of that of 4,600,000, it 
had increased during the same number of years ending with 1829, to 9,000,000 dollars, 
worth of the former, and 4,000,000 of the latter. At present the average produce of both 
the gold and silver mines may be estimated at about 8,500,000 dollars. The northern mines 
are situated in a bleak and barren country; and many of them are in very rugged and 
inaccessible situations; none so much so as that of San Pedro Nolasco, on a lofly pinnacle 
of the Andes, where the Bnow, even in summer, lies from 20 to 120 feet deep, and in tho 
winter its drift is so tremendous that tho miners have been buried under it 150 yards from 
their own house. The southern mines are in a more fertile state; but, on the whole, by tho 
reports of Messrs. Head and Miers, it seems that, for the reasons already stated in respect 
to the La Plata provinces, there is no prospect of any increase, or of any advantage to com¬ 
pensate the application of English capital. Mrs. Graham conceived the machinery brought 
out by Mr. Miers to be 100 years in advance of the present state of the country. A very 
fine vein of coal has been found near Concepcion, which has begun to be shipped from that 
port for other parts of Chili, and even for Peru. 

Commerce in Chili labours under great difficulties from its extreme remoteness; since it 
is separated by about half the circumference of the globe from the civilised countries of 
Europe, Asia, and even North America. It has, however, a very extended sea-const; and, 
to the bold skill of modern navigation, the circuit of the globe is scarcely more arduous 
than a Mediterranean voyage was 100 years ago. The principal articles of export, from 
Chili to Great Britain, the United States, and Indio, are the precious metals from Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo, lluasco, and Copiapo. From the latter ports ore shipped large quantities of cop¬ 
per, and from Valparaiso of hides. The chief exports from Concepcion are timber, wheat, 
flour, and fruits, principally to Peru. Chili imports flour, cottons, furniture, tobacco, &c., 
from the United Slates, manufactured articles of all descriptions from Great Britain, silks, 
wines, perfumery, &c., from France, spices, tea, sugar, coffee, &c., from other countries. 
“ Four or five small vessels,” says Luperouse, “ bring yearly from Lima, tobacco, sugar, and 
some articles of European manufacture, which the miserable inhabitants can only obtain at 
second or third hand, after they have been charged with heavy duties at. Cadiz, Limn, and 
in Chili.” At present the annual value of the trade with Great Britain is about 5,000,000 
dollars, and of that, with the United States, 2,500,000 dollars, exclusive of the supplies to 
the whalers and other ships. Beside their dealings with Europe, the Chilians have also u 
considerable trade with Peru, to which, as already mentioned, they export wheat, flour, &c.; 
they have also, notwithstanding the formidable obstacles opposed by the Amies, a consider¬ 
able trade with Buenos Ayres. 

Fishing is neglected by the Chilians, though many fino species are found in their seas. 
The shell-fish are particularly delicate. 

Artificial communications remain still in a very imperfect state. A good road was lately 
made from the capital to Valparaiso, but it is not kept in complete repair. The cross roads, 
as Mrs. Graham Inscribes them, are not such as in England would be considered passable, 
though she has seen worse in the Apennines. 


Sect. VI .—Civil and Social Stale. 

The population of Chili is more involved in doubt than that of any state of South America. 
Humboldt states, from Spanish authorities, that a census, in 1816, gave 980,000, and that 
the present amount is probably 1,200,000. More recently, Mr. Caldclengh and Mr. Miers 
have estimated it only at about 600,000; but this seems to have been founded on very super¬ 
ficial observation; and the best informed persons, who have penetrated into the interior dis¬ 
tricts, do not believe it to fall short of 1,500,000. 

The social state of Chili differs scarcely by a shade from that of the rest of Spanish 
America. There is the same native courteousness, politeness, kindness of heart, ignorance, 
extravagant love of diversion, abject superstition, and propensity to quarrelling. This last 
passion, which among the lower orders is fed chiefly by a resort to pulperias, is alleged by 
Mr. Proctor to be more prominent than among other Americans, and oftener productive of 
bloodshed. The ladies often can neither write nor reod; but Mrs. Graham and Captain 
Hall join in praising their natural talents, and the unstudied grace of their manners. Mr. 
Caldcleugh conceives tho general deportment of those in the higher ranks to be almost 
unexceptionable. 

The Catholic religion lias hitherto reigned in Chili with the same supremacy as in the 
other states; but under tho now system, tho convents have been very sensibly thinned, no 
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one being allowed to take the vows under the age of twenty-five; and many of Iho religious 
shows and processions have been suppressed; a change not altogether agreeable to the body 
of the people, whom it has deprived of one of their fiivourite amusements. The Roman 
Catholic religion continues the exclusive one, though numerous heretics are allowed to live 
in the country without molestation. The Protestants have even a consecrated burial-place, 
though not the public exercise of their worship. 

Knowledge in Chili is beginning to disperse the general ignorance which prevailed. Mr. 
Caldcleugh is of opinion that, before the revolution, there was not a printing-press in the 
country. That since established at Santiago has been chiefly employed upon gazettes and 
political pamphlets. The government once proclaimed the freedom of the press; but as soon 
as an unfortunate writer, taking them at their word, began to criticise their measures, he 
was instantly seized and deported to the Isle of Juan Fernandez. The people, however, 
soon regained the freedom of the press, which they now enjoy in its full extent. The go¬ 
vernment do not seem to have shown the same zeal ob elsewhere for the promotion of know¬ 
ledge, though they have established Lancasterian schools in the principal towns; that of 
Santiago containing 400 boys. There is a library of several thousand volumes, formerly 
belonging to the Jesuits, containing some curious manuscripts respecting the Indians, but 
otherwise composed chiefly of scholastic divinity. The only fine art cultivated with any 
ardour by the Chilians is music, their application to which is truly indefatigable: the girls 
being set down to it almost from infancy, and having constant practice at their evening par¬ 
ties. The importation of piano-fortes is said to be truly immense. They do not play with 
consummate science, but with considerable feeling and taste. 

The habitations of the lower ranks in Chili are of the most rude and primitive construc¬ 
tion : the walls merely of stakes crossing each other, and fastened with thongs, or hemp 
twine; the roofs, which must resist the rain, composed of branches plastered with mud and 
covered with palm leaves. These, on both sides of the Cordillera, are called ranchos. The 
name of houses is assumed, where the walls are built of brick, which is easily formed in 
almost all the environs of Valparaiso, by merely digging out the clay, watering, treading, 
and then drying it in the sun. The walls are solid and thick; the apartments spacious, well 
furnished, and ollen richly gilded. 

The negro population of Chili has never been numerous, and the slaves have always been 
employed for domestic purposes, and treated with much kindness, the laws of the country 
being very favourable to them. In 1811, a law was enacted, declaring free after that period 
all children of slaves born ill Chili; and in 1825, the number of slaves was so far dimin¬ 
ished, that it was thought expedient to abolish slavery altogether. 


Skct. VII .—Local (Icography. 

Chili corresponds to the old Spanish captain generalship of the same name. In 1621, it 
was divided into eight provinces, which are subdivided into districts. 


Provinces. 
Hanlingo.. 
Ai'onriicun 
('<u|uimho • 
Colrlingua. 

MhiiIr. 

OonirpHon 
Valdivia .. 
Cliiloc. 
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- Villiliv iu. 

. onrt 

Sim t'urliw.. 


Santiago seems to derive its pre-eminence from its fertile and agreeable territory, particu¬ 
larly in the plain of May|>6, nnd that which surrounds the capital; from its mines of gold 
and silver, a more brilliant, though really not so valuable an object as the copper mines of 
Coquimbo; nnd from the residence of the government. 

Santiago,'the capital, is situated in a richly wooded plain, at an elevation of 2600 feet 
above the sen, which renders the climate agreeable and salubrious. Its aspect is irregular 
and picturesque. The dark tints of the fig and olive, with the lighter hues of the mimosa, 
mingled with steeples and Iiousps, produce a novel and imposing ellect. The houses having 
in general only one floor, and being surrounded by large gardens, the town appears com¬ 
pletely overshadowed with foliage. Each house, in general, stands by itself, and, being 
strongly barricaded towards the street, forms a little fortress. They are one or two stories 
high, and built of adobes or unbnrnt brick. The streets, however, are regularly laid out, 
paved, and furnished with footpaths; the cathedral, several of the churches, and the direc¬ 
tor’s palace, may be reckoned handsome, though they do not exhibit any thing very splendid 
in architecture. The Alameda, a mile in length, and planted with a double row of trees, is 
one of the finest promenades in South America. The river Maypoch runs through the 
city; but being, like most in this country, dry at one season and swoln to an overwhelming 
torrent at another, it has been necessary to erect not only a bridge, but a wall to confine the 
violence of the stream. 
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The vicinity of Santiago presents the most romantic and sublimo prospects: on one side 

over an expanse of plain bounded by tho distant 
ocean, on the other over successive mountain 
ranges crowned by the awful snowy pinnacles of 
the Andes. Near tho city is a very picturesque 
waterfall (fig. 957.), called the Salto de Agua, or 
water-leap, which Mrs. Graham compares to Ti¬ 
voli, though it wants tho villa and temple to 
crown it. 

Valparaiso (fig. 958.), the port of Santiago, 
and the main seat of Chilian commerce, is situ¬ 
ated on a long narrow strip of land bordering a 
semicircular boy, over which impend on all sides 
steep cliffs nearly 2000 feet high, and sparingly 
covered with shrubs and stunted grass. One 
street, about three miles long, runs along the sea, 
and contains the houses of tho most opulent citi¬ 
zens; it is prolonged by the Almondral, or Almond Grove, a sort of detached village, which 
forms the most agreeable residence. The lower ranks are huddled into the quebradas, or 
ravines, among the hills behind. None of the buildings are handsome; even the governor’s 

house is scarcely tolerable; but the com¬ 
mercial progress of the town is marked by 
the many new and handsome warehouses 
erected. Originally a mere village, it ac¬ 
quired some importance by becoming the 
channel for conducting the intercourse 
with Lima, to which all the trade of Chili 
was then confined. All the commerce of 
the world being now thrown open to it, 
and numerous settlers attracted from Eu¬ 
rope, it has acquired a population of 1-1,000 
or 15,000, and assumed almost the apjiear- 
ancc of an English town. During the 
summer, which lasts from November to 
March, the bay affords a safe and pleasant anchorage; but in winter, especially in June and 
July, precautions are required against the north wind, which blows often with pcculiur vio¬ 
lence. 

Quillota is a small but agreeable town, a little in the interior, in the province of Aconca¬ 
gua, with 8000 inhabitants; and higher up are tho towns of San Felipe and Santa llosn, 
end) having about 5000 inhabitants, and containing an industrious and thriving agricultural 
population. 

Coquiiubo is the most northern province of Chili; hut, instead of assuming a gayer aspect 
as it approaches the brilliant regions of the tropic, it becomes more and more sterile. At 
tiie town of Coquimbo, or La Serena, even the brushwood which covered the hills round Val¬ 
paraiso disappears, and its place is only supplied by the prickly pear bush, and a scanty 
sprinkling of wiry grass; while at Iluasco, two degrees farther north, there is no longer a 
trace of vegetation. The greater part of the interior consists of a rock, composed entirely 
of pieces of hroken shells, sometimes covered with a thin soil, but more commonly with a 
white powder like snow, which proves to be sulphate of soda. It is only on the banks of the 
streams, that the eye is gratified with verdure, cultivation, and pasturage. Its importance 
arises solely from its mines, which include both silver and gold; but the most productive 
and valuable, as already observed, are those of copper. Tho produce of the mines usually 
belongs to some capitalist at Santiago, who causes a vessel to call at Coquimbo for the cop¬ 
per, which is to be exchanged, perhaps, for a cargo brought to Valparaiso from Europe or 
India, and instructs his correspondent at Coquimbo io have a sufficient quantity in readiness. 
This employment gives some importance to the port of.Coquimbo; though the inhabitants, 
unaccustomed to any varied traffic, retain much native simplicity, kindness, and hospitality. 
About fifty miles in the interior is Copiapo, in the heart of the mining district, of which it 
may he considered the capital. This place is subject to the dreadful calamity of being once 
in about every twenty-three years completely destroyed by earthquake. That of 1819 shook 
it entirely to pieces; the wrecks of its houses and churches lying scattered in every direc¬ 
tion. The walls, though three or four feet thick, of large sun-dried bricks, seem to have 
toppled down, some inwards, some outwards, like so many castles of cards. The people had 
nil crowded to the great church of ] a Merced, which they were judiciously advised to leave, 
and had scarcely quitted it when it fell 1.u tho ground, and would have buried the whole po¬ 
pulation had they remained. The Copiapians, in 1821, rebuilt their fallen city. Copiapo is 
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bounded on the north by the desert of Atacama, which separates Chill from Peru, and is con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the latter. 

Concepcion, a more southern province of Chili, is the most highly endowed with all the 
real bounties of nature. Its situation, indeed, and the cold rains, render it unfit for tropical 
produce; but all the grain and fruits of the finest temperate climate are reared in such 
abundance as to make this the granary and garden of South America. Wheat of excellent 
quality is the staple, and the southern markets are chiefly supplied from Concepcion; to 
which may be added barley, maize, pulse, and all kind of vegetables. It yields also a sweet 
wine, the best in the New World, which Mr. Stevenson reckoned equal to Frontignoc, and 
for which the demand at Lima is almost unlimited. The cattle farms are also numerous and 
valuable, yielding a large export of jerked beef. The town of Concepcion, with four con¬ 
ventual churches, a nunnery, a cathedral in progress, and many handsome houses inhabited 
by some of the old Spanish nobles, might almost have disputed with Santiago the rank of capi¬ 
tal of Chili. The houses, like those of Santiago, were mostly of one story, built of mud or 
sun-dried brick, and forming regular streets at right angles to each other. The people were 
peculiarly kind and hospitable, and their gay and festive habits were accompanied with com¬ 
paratively few irregularities. But it suffered with peculiar severity from the late contest; 
alternately occupied by the Spaniards and the patriots, it was rudely treated by both, but 
especially the former. General Sanchez directed to military objects all the timber destined 
for the new cathedral, and, on finully abandoning the city in 1619, set fire to a number of 
the principal houses. When Captain Hall visited it, in 1821, he found it almost desolate. 
Whole squares had lieen reduced to rubbish, and the streets were knee-deep in grass and 
weeds. ()f the bishop’s palace there remained only the sculptured gateway; many of the 
houses still standing were uninhabited; and, through the luxuriant vegetation of the cli¬ 
mate, were enveloped in a thick mantle of shrubs, creepers, and wildfiowers. The churches 
were all in a ruinous state; of the cathedral, the western aisle had fallen in, and the rest 
was rapidly crumbling into dust. Besides the usual conflict of Spanish parties, Concepcion 
was laid waste by the Araucanians, who, led by Benavides, a bold outlawed native of the 
province, carried on a war of perpetual inroad, similar to that which once raged on the Scot¬ 
tish and English borders, and which, though picturesque and eventful in narrative, was most 
calamitous to the parties concerned. After having in some measure recovered from these 
successive disasters, the town was entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1835. Talca- 
huano, the jiort of Concepcion, is a small town of about 500 inhabitants, on a large bay, 
with a good and secure anchorage. Its defences have the reputation of being very strong; 
hut during the late war they were neglected ; whcrelorc, being of inud, and incapable of 
resisting the heavy rains of the country, they are nearly ruined. 

Valdivia comprises a territory of about 130 by about 120 inilcR in extent, watered by three 
rivers, and containing several plains that ure very productive in grain and cattle. There 
is scarcely any European culture; but the missionaries have, at different points, succeeded 
in forming the Indians into peaceable and tolerably industrious little communities. Valdivia 
was founded in 1553, destroyed by the Indians in 1003, and re-established in 10-15. It wag 
recruited to a limited degroe by convicts sent from other parts of Peru and Chili, and 
employed in the public works. The town of Valdivia is situated about sixteen miles above 
its port, which is defended by strong batteries, and is the best and most capacious harbour 
of Chili; it will be of great value when the surrounding country becomes more populous 
and civilised. Osorno, built alxuit flirty miles distant, in the middle of the last century, is the 
most southern town in the New World. The enpture of the port of Valdivia, in 1819, by 
Lord Cochrane, with 319 troops, opposed by 1600, was one of thu boldest and most brilliant 
achievements in the American contest,. 

Araueo has been already mentioned as an extensive territory, which interposes itself be¬ 
tween the Spanish districts of Concepcion and Valdivia. It extends north and south for 
about three degrees of latitude, reaching inland to the mountains. This region, celebrated 
in Spanish story and song, is described by Mr. Stevenson as really one of the finest in 
South America. The Araucaniaus, having adopted the mde agriculture of the Spaniards, 
raise Indian corn in abundance; they grow most admirable potatoes, which are, probably, 
indigenous; and have a good stock of horses and horned cattle. The whole country is 
divided into four districts, governed by hereditary rulers, called trnjnis, confederated together 
for their own benefit, and the injury of their neighbours. Particular districts are ruled by sub¬ 
ordinate chiefs, also hereditary, called ulmrnes. When war is declared, the toquis elect 
one of themselves, or even some other chief, who assumes the supreme command. They 
have appended the European musket to their own original arms of the bow, arrow, and 
club. When they set forth on an expedition, each individual merely carries a small bag of 
parched meal, trusting that ere long lie will be comfortably quartered on the territory of his 
enemies. During the Spanish dominion, every new governor of Chili generally endeavoured 
to distinguish himself by the conquest of Araueo; and having assembled an army, he usually 
beat them in the field; but he soon found himself obliged, by a continued scries of harassing 
warfare, to sue for peace from a proud race, whom nothing will ever induce to make the 
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Ant advances. The Araucanians have a religious belief, but without temples, priests, and 
sacrifices. They have Pillion, the supreme toqui or ruler, with many subordinate deities or 
ulmenee, among whom the chief are Meuben, tine good genius; Ulencubo, the evil genius; 
and Epunamum, the god of war. Omens and divinations are also objects of firm belief; 
and the warrior who would intrepidly face an armed battalion, will shako with terror at the 
flight of an owl. Witchcraft is in their eyes the most deadly sin, for which numerous 
unhappy victims are devoted to j$eath. Marriage is always celebrated with a show of 
violence; for even after the consent is obtained, the bridegroom conceals himself on the 
road, seizes the bride, carries her to his house, where, perhaps, the parents are waiting to 
share the nuptial feast. Polygamy prevails among the chiefs, and all the hard work de¬ 
volves upon the females, who plough, sow, and reap; and each wife must present her husband 
with a poncho or cloak, which is the chief manufacture of the country; some of these gar¬ 
ments are very fine, selling at 150 dollars, though in general they can only be called a 
coarse rug. The towns of Arauco, Tubul, and Tucapel, are only villages, perched on the 
top of the most inaccessible rocks, and even these were built by the Spaniards. The abode 
of the principal cacique was a thatched house, with mud walls, sixty feet long, and twenty 
feet broad, which behind, throughout its whole length, contained a range of sleeping places 
resembling stalls; and in front a long narrow apartment, in which the family, forty in number, 
spent the day. Their chief amusements are out of doors; within, they are seen trotting 
through the room to sounds which resemble the filing of a saw, in uncouth movements imi¬ 
tating the dance. Though resisting all attempts at conquest, they have entered into a 
treaty with the republican government, and even agreed to a species of political union, 
though a long interval must elapse before this can be completely effected. 

The large island of Chiloe, with others surrounding it which form a species of archipelago, 
have been formed into the most southerly province of the Chilian republic. They have a 
rude and rocky aspect, and are as yet thinly inhabited. 

The Islands of Juan Fernandez may be considered as on appendage of Chili. They form 

a group of two small islands, called Mas-a- 
Tierra, and Mas-a-Fuero. The principal 
island, of which a view is here exhibited 
(Jiff. 959.) is so diversified by lofly hills, 
streams, and varied vegetation, that it lias 
been described as one of the most enchant¬ 
ing spots on the globe. It was early noted 
as being the solitary residence of Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk, during several years; an 
event upon which Defoe founded his cele¬ 
brated narrative of Robinson Crusoe. The 
island afterwards afforded to Anson the 
means of recruiting his shattered squadron, 
after the passnge of Cape Horn. It has 
been used by the Chilians as a place for 
confining convicts, but was recently granted to a North American merchant, who proposes 
to make it a depdt for supplying trading and whaling vessels with provisions. 



CHAPTER III. 

PROVINCES OP LA PLATA, OR ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

La Pi. at a is the name given to an extensive region of South America, watered by the 
great river of that name, and which, under Spanish dominion, formed one of the principal 
viceroyalties. It had then annexed to it Upper Peru, including the mines of Potosi; but 
this country has, by recent events, been severed from it, and forms now an independent 
republic under the name of Bolivia. The remaining territory consists chiefly of detached 
cities, with surrounding cultivated tracts, which form, as it were, oases in a vast expanse of 
uninhabited plain. Buenos Ayres, the principal city, and commanding the navigation of 
the river, has endeavoured to form the whole into a republic, of which she herself shall 
no the capital, or at least the federal head; but. there reigns through the different 
districts, a strong provincial spirit, which has hitherto rendered this union imperfect and 
precarious. 

Sect. I .—Central (hitline and Aspect. 

^ l'lata may in a very general view, he considered as occupying nearly the whole 
breadth of America, south from the tropic of Capricorn, leaving only the narrow strip of 
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Chili on the west, and on the east a section cat out of it by Brazil. On the north the 
Pilcomayo, while it runs from west to east, forms the natural boundary from Upper Peru; 
but after its great bend to the south, the lino must be considered ae continued eastward, 
cutting the Rio de La Plata, and onwards to the Paranft. On the east, the boundary of 
La Plata may be considered as fixed by the Parana and the Uruguay, though the districts 
immediately west of these streams have not, since the revolution, been actually possessed 
by Buenos Ayres; and south of the Plata, the Atlantic jp the clear boundary. On the south, 
the Rio Negro terminates the country actually occupied; but, on the principle so generally 
adopted by different European settlers, of extending their respective claims till they come 
into collision, we suspect that the Buenos Ayreans stretch their frontier to the Straits of 
Magellan, or even to Cape Horn. On the west, the uniform boundary is Chili, separated 
by the lofty summits of the Andes. The contents of this very extensive territory are calcu¬ 
lated at about 1,000,000 square miles. 

The surface of this territory consists of a plain the most extensive and uniform, perhaps, 
on the face of the earth, bounded only by the eastern slope of the Andes. The Pampas, 
west from Buenos Ayres, form an uninteresting level of more than 1000 miles across. 
This plain is divided into three successive portions: the first covered with thick clover 
and flowering thistles, that rise sometimes to the height of ten or eleven feet; then 450 
miles of long grass, without a weed; lastly, a forest of low evergreen trees and shrubs, 
standing so wide, that a horso can gallop through them. At the end of this ocean plain, 
the Andes shoot up abruptly their wall of unbroken rock, covered with eternal snow, which 
to the traveller from the east appears to present an impenetrable barrier. The banks of the 
Plata consist also of immense plains, though not quite so level, nor covered with such varied 
vegetation. 

Of the rivers, the chief is that from which the region derives its name and character, 
and which forms one of the grandest features on the globe, the Rio de la Plata. To Buenos 
Ayres, which it reaches after a course of nearly 3(K)0 miles, it brings down a body of 
water thirty miles brand, resembling an arm of the sea; yet completely fresh. The 
largest vessels can ascend to the vicinity of that port and Monte Video, though the shore 
is obstructed by racks and sand-banks. These increase as the stream ascends, and render 
it impossible for vessels of any magnitude to arrive at Asuncion. From the west the Plata 
receives the Pilcomayo, the frontier stream of Upper Peru, which passes through the rich¬ 
est mining districts, and the Rio Vermejo; both navigable. On the east it recetves the 
half-Brazilian streams of the Parana and the Uruguay. Large rivers, the Saladillo, and 
the Colorado or Desaguadero de Mendoza, run across the Pampas, and are supposed to 
reach the Atlantic. The latter rises in the Cordillera cast of Coquimbo, and has a course 
of 1000 miles, during which it forms numerous lakes; but it has not yet attained any 
commercial importance; and another, the Rio Negro, forms the extreme southern boundary 
of settlement 

There are several lakes, as that of Hicra in the Entre Rios, fully 100 miles in length; 
some round Mendoza, formed by the streams descending from the Andes; and others farther 
in the interior; but none of these can be said to correspond in grandeur to the other features 
of this region. 


Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1.—• Geology . 

The whole extent of this province forms one continuous and unbroken plain of great fer¬ 
tility, and covered with perpetual vegetation. Rocks are rarely seen. Some gypsum 
occurs near to Buenos Ayres, and limestone is mentioned as occurring in different parts of 
the country. The stones used in paving the streets or in building are brought from the 
island of Martin Garcia, at the tnoulh of the Uruguay, or ns ballast from Europe. Many of 
the lakes to the south of Buenos Ayres are strongly impregnated with salt. Salt occurs in 
the greatest abundance and purity at Las 1 Jigunus de las Salinas, situated in lut. 37° S. in 
a south-west direction from the city, ami not far distant from the mountains called 1 a Sierra 
de la Ventana. At these lakes, when the cvn|x>ration has been considerable, salt is procured 
in great quantities; and to obtain supplies of this substance, considerable numbers of Indians 
and Creoles visit the place at particular periods; but owing to the distance, and expense of 
land-carriage, little of it reaches Buenos Ayres, as it can be obtained cheaper and of a 
superior quulity from England. 

^ Patagonia, Strait s of Magellan, and Terra del Fuego. The expedition under Captain 
King, for the purpose of surveying the Straits of Magellan, left Monte Video on the 19th 
of November, 1826, and, after putting into Port St. Elena, about lat. 45° S„ and remaining 
for a day or two in the vicinity of Cape Fairweather, continued for ninety days within the 
Strait; (luring which time its shores to the east of Cape Froward were surveyed under the 
superintendence of Captain King himself; while his consort, under Captain Stokes, examined 
the western entrance. The coast of Port St. Elena is described by Captain King as con- 
Von. HI. 18* 2 B 
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stating of ponbyritie claystone; of which the hills, from 300 to 400 feet high, are entirely 
composed, On the beach was a conglomerate, apparently of an alluvial character. Cape 
Fairweather is near the southern extremity of a range of coast, occupying between two and 
three degrees on the east of Patagonia, composed of horizontal strata of clay, m cliffs from 
800 to 400 feet high, and entirely bare of vegetation. Some of the specimens from this 
quarter, Dr. Fitton, in his report^ remarks, consist of a white marl, not unlike certain varie¬ 
ties of the lower chalk; and with these are portions of a greenish sand-rock, much resem¬ 
bling that of the upper green sand formation, and of a clay having many of the properties 
of fullers’ earth. Tne-pebbles on the shore consist of quartz, jasper, and flinty slate, but do 
not contain any mineral identical with chalk flint. Cape Virgins, at the north-eastern en¬ 
trance of the Straits of Magellan, consists of clay cliffs, like those of Cape Fairweather; 
and between these two capes the coast is of the same character. What may be called the 
eastern branch of the Straits, from Cape Virgins to Cape Froward, though its general courso 
is from N.E. to S.W., varies considerably in width and direction; but from thence to the 
western entrance the direction is nearly straight, from S.E. to N.W., and the width much 
more uniform; and one of the principal points determined by Captain King’s survey is, that 
the fissure forming this portion of the strait is continued in .the same direction for about 100 
miles towards the S.E. from Cape Froward; through St. Gabriel’s Channel, and a deep inlet, 
discovered by Captain King, and named “ Admiralty Sound,” which runs nearly fifty miles 
into the interior of Terra del Fuego. Dr. Fitton remarks that this separation of the land by 
a narrow rectilinear channel of such great length, appears to be analogous to the division of 
Scotland, by the chain of lakes on the line of the Caledonian Canal. In proceeding west¬ 
ward from the eastern entrance, the coast gradually changes its character; and primitive 
rocks appear about Cape Negro, near Elizabeth Island, where mountains of slate rise to the 
height of from 2000 to 3000 feet. Captain King remarks that the direction of all the ranges, 
commencing at Port Famine, about thirty miles from Cape Froward, is towards the S.E.; 
and that all tho sounds and openings of the land in Terra del Fuego tend in the same direc¬ 
tion: this being also the direction of the strata, which dip towards the south. This coinci¬ 
dence in the direction of the mountain ranges is expressed on Captain King’s map: and he 
supposes that a similar structure holds good throughout the western branch of the Strait, 
from Cape Froward to the entrance on that side. 

Specimens from Freshwater Bay, about 120 miles from Cape Virgins, on the Patagonian 
side of*the strait, consist of highly crystallised greenstone, and hypersthenc rock, resem¬ 
bling those of Scotland; and the pebbles and boulders on the shore are of granite, syenite, 
quartz, and flinty slate. 

The vicinity of Mount Tam and Eagle Bay, about midway between Port Famine and 
Cape Froward, affords various hornblende rocks; with greywacke, flinty slate, and gray 
splinty limestone. The slate of Mount Tam contains traces of organic remains. Speci¬ 
mens from the south side of the eastern branch of tho strait consist of micaceous gneiss, 
found at the entrance of St Magdalen’s Sound, and at Card Point on the south-west of St 
Gabriel’s Channel. The rocks at Cape Waterfall, near Card Point, are of clay slate; and 
the shores of Admiralty Sound afford granite, clinkstone, porphyry, and greenish compact 
felspar. Captain King also mentions his having observed here reddish quartz or sandstone, 
like that of the old red sandstone of Europe; and he remarks, that the soil over this rock is 
barren, while that above the slate produces luxuriant vegetation; beeches of great size 
growing there within a few feet of the water side. In general, the hills in this port of Terra 
del Fuego appear to be slate; they rise to the height of 3000 feet, and are covered with ice 
and snow. Mount Sarinicnto, however, which is more than f>000 feet high, appears, from 
the shape of its summit, to be volcanic; and was called by the navigator, after whom it was 
named, “ The snowy volcano 

Specimens from the western branch of the Straits of Magellan, collected by Captain 
Stokes, all consist of primitive rocks. Cape Notch, Cape Tamar, and the Scilly Islands, 
affording granite; Port Gallant, and Cape Victory, gneiss and mica slate; and Valentino’s 
Bay, clay slate much resembling that of Port Famine. These places are all on tl><- north 
side of the strait On the southern side, in Terra del Fuego, Cape Upright affords granite 
and gneiss; and the latter rock is found also at Tuesday Harbour, and in the neighbourhood 
of (’ape Pillar: the columnar mass, from which that remarkable point was named, is com¬ 
posed of mica Blate. 

Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

In a former chapter, some account was given of the botany of the Terra del Fuego and 
the Straits of Magellan. The eastern coast of Patagonia, from the entrance of the Straits 
of Magellan to the river Plata, is comparatively low, and a great portion of it occupied by 
pampas, extensive plains, covered with grass, but destitute of trees. This peculiarity of 
country, indeed, exists upon the most extensive scale in the province of Buenos Ayres: a 
vust superficies, the whole of which is a plain (interrupted only here and there by a few 
hills, tho highest scarcely 300 feet), extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the foot of the 
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Andes, a space of 720 leagues. Many of the rivers, from the extreme evenness of the sur¬ 
face, are (with the exception 'of five or six that are received into the Parana or Paraguay) 
arrested in the plain, without any decided course, and insensibly absorbed, like the rains 
which fall on the same ground. 

“ The level surface which so uniformly characterises the whole province of Buenos Ayres 
affords little scope for variety in its vegetable productions: still the aspect of the country 
is marked by many striking peculiarities. Different kinds of clover and other leguminous 
plants, intermixed with grasses, constituting the great mass of the vegetation, give to the 
country its verdant appearance, and form an inexhaustible source of .nutriment, not only to 
the deer and other wild animals which are so abundant, but to the numerous herds of cattle 
and horses which may be seen grazing in all directions. The country is naturally destitute 
of wood, and, with the exception of an occasional natural copse of the Tala shrub, of very 
inconsiderable height, nothing resembling a tree is to be seen. The Ombu ( Phytolacca 
dioica), however, sometimes makes its appearance, to diversity the scene, and relieve its mo¬ 
notony. Trees of this kind generally point out to the traveller the site of some habitation, 
near which they are usually planted; since, from the great rapidity of their growth, they 
soon become conspicuous at a distance, and afford a grateful shade to the inhabitants, during 
the hot season of the year. They are otherwise very useless, on account of the spongy na¬ 
ture of the trunk, which is so soft that it has sometimes been used as wadding for artillery, 
during the wars which prevailed in the country. In the more inhabited districts of the 
province, and especially in the neighbourhood of the city, numerous plantations are met with 
of peach trees, which are cultivated for firewood, and form a very profitable investment of 
land and capital, as they grow with great luxuriance, and may be cut down every four years; 
so that, by dividing a plantation equally, a fourth part may be felled yearly, which is sure to 
meet with a ready sale, being the principal fuel used in Buenos Ayres. The fruit, which is 
produced in great abundance in such plantations, is applied to no useful purpose, except the 
feeding of pigs and poultry.” * 

A very remarkable feature, occasioned by plants of exotic production, is given to the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres by two kinds of Thistle, well known in Europe; but principally 
of the Cardoon ( Cynara Cnrdunculus , 13. Hooker, in Botanical Magazine, t. 2862.). The 
native country of this plant is the south of Europe and north of Africa; but, the seeds having 
been conveyed to South America, it has escaped into the extensive plain that lies between 
Buenos Ayres and the Andes, and has given such an extraordinary feature to that country, as 
deserves to be recorded in a description of its vegetation. “ The great plain or pampas of 
the Cordilleru,” says Captain Head, in his “ Rough Notes, taken during some rapid Journeys 
across the Pampas, and among the Andes,” “is about 900 miles broad; and the part which 
I have visited, though in the same latitude, is divided into regions of different climate and 
produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these regions is covered for 180 miles with 
clover and thistles; the second, which extends for 430 miles, produces long gross; and the 
third region, which reaches the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and shrubs. 
The second and third of these regions have nearly the same appearance throughout the 
year; for the trees and shrubs are evergreens; and the immense plain of grass only changes 
its colour from green to brown; but the first region varies with the four seasons of the year, 
in a most extraordinary manner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and luxu¬ 
riant, and the whole surface of the country has the rough appearance of a turnip-field. The 
clover, at this season, is extremely rich and strong; and the sight of the wild cattle, grazing 
in full liberty in such pasture, is beautiful. In spring, the clover has vanished, the foliage 
of the thistle hns extended across the ground, and the country still looks as if covered with 
a rough crop of turnips. In less than a month the change is most extraordinary; the whole 
region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly shot up to a 
height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in foil bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on 
both sides; the view is completely obstructed ; not an animal is to be seen: and the stems 
of the thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, that, independent of the prickles 
with which they are armed, they form an impenetrable barrier. The sudden growth of 
these plants is quite astonishing; and though it would be an unusual incident in military 
history, yet it is really possible that an invading army, unacquainted with the country, might 
be imprisoned by these thistles, before it hail tune to escape from them. The summer is not 
over before the scene undergoes another change; the thistles suddenly lose their sap and 
verdure; their heads droop, the leaves shrink and tilde; the stems become black and dead, 
and they remain rattling with the breeze one against another, until the violence of the pam¬ 
pero or hurricane levels them with the ground, where they rapidly decompose and disappear; 
the clover rushes up, and the scene is again verdant." If by any accident the dry stems of 
the thistles chance to catch fire, the conflagration spreads with such rapidity as to destroy 
much agricultural produce, and great numbers of cattle and other animals, which are unable 
to escape. In the neighbourhood of the city, they are cut down in large quantities, and sold 


* Dr. ftillica'H urrount of Uiiioioft Ayn.'n, in Napicr'a edition of tin Eticycloptedia Britannira. 
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for the purpose of heating ovens. The florets of this thistle arc in common use in the country 
for the purpose of coagulating milk, which they effect in the same manner as rennet. A 
quantity of these florets is tied up in a rag and stirred aUiut in warm milk for a few minutes. 
This thistle is also eaten as a vegetable ; the tender footstalks of the leaves, and the young 
stems, when boiled and the outer skin removed, have the flavour of artichokes. When the 
plants of the pampas become too strong, it is customary to set fire to them, which gives n 
remarkable aspect to the country, as thus described by Azara:—“ This operation, which is 
intended to make the plants Bend out new and tender shoots, must have the effect of dimin¬ 
ishing the number of species; because the seeds are destroyed, and the lire inevitably exter¬ 
minates some of the more delicate kinds. It is requisite to use precaution in setting the 
plants on fire, because there is nothing but water or roads that can limit its progress. 1 have 
travelled 200 successive leagues, in a southern direction from Buenos Ayres, continuing 
along the same plain, that had been all burned at one time, and where the grass was begin¬ 
ning to shoot again: and still I did not arrive at. the termination. There was certainly no 
obstacle that could stop the flames. Woods arrest its ravages, because they are so thick and 
green, that they do not burn; but the edges of them become dry and scorched to such u 
degree, that the next conflagration finds them an easy prey. This custom destroys whole 
swarms of insects and reptiles, with immense numbers of the smaller quadrupeds, and even 
of horses, which have not so much courage as the oxen in forcing their way through the fire.” 

Of trees, Azara observes, that in this singular country, from the River Plata to the Straits 
of Magellan, there appear to be none, and shrulis even nre exceedingly unfrequent. In 
some* places nenr the frontier are viznagas, a large wild Carrot, and Thistles, which are col¬ 
lected for fuel; but us this is still scarce, the inhabitants hum the bones and fiit of animals, 
and the flung of horses. At Buenos Ayres, and even at Monte Video, much of the latter 
substance is consumed, especially in the ovens; though the peach trees, that, are cultivated 
for this sole object, aid in the supply. A little wood, too, is procured on the banks of streams 
near the north coast and in the islands of the Parana and Uruguay. There, too, wood flmt 
is fit for making carts, houses, and bouts of various sizes, may be obtained; but. the major 
part of tins comes from Paraguay and the missions. In the Chaco, there are plenty of trees, 
growing thick and tufted on the river banks, and more thinly in the open country; consist¬ 
ing of Cebile, Espinillo, Quebracho, Algnroba, and various species, which are quite unlike 
those that, arc known by the same name in Europe. The fruit of one of the Algarobas (a 
species of Acacia ) is a large blackish pod, which, after having been peeled, would be as good 
as nut-galls tor making ink, and perhaps for dyeing. The fruit of another resembles Haricot 
beans; it is much eaten by the poor, who peel and put it in water, where by fermentation 
it produces a liquor, called chica, of a pleasant taste and possessing inebriating qualities. 
From the river Plata to the missions, the trees are only seen by the shies of the rivers, and 
they diminish as the country becomes more peopled. In the Jesuit missions, and as you 
advance northward, there are extensive woods, not only near water, but wherever the soil 
is uneven. These are so thick and so full of Ferns, that walking is difficult; and yet the 
circumstance that seeds cannot vegetate in these situations, because they fall on a soil that 
is covered with leaves, and are neither affected by wind nor dust, nor capable of reaching 
the earth, renders it difficult to account for the multiplicity of the trees, whose only mode 
of increase is by suckers from the root; while the closeness of their stems would rather 
dispose them to pash upwards, than to send out fresh shoots from below. 

Azara gives an interesting account of many vegetables of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, and 
Parana; but, unfortunately, without mentioning their scientific names, so that we ure too 
frequently at a loss to know what plant he means. Among them are the following:—“ The 
Curiy, a kind of Pine (Araucaria brasilicnxis /), grows in large forests not. far from the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay. It seems to excel the pine of the north, and is equally straight.. 
It is said that it bus but one very thick and straight root, and that its wood much resembles 
the fir; but the leaves are shorter, broader, and lanceolate at the point. The brandies issue 
from the stem in regular and distant stages; they grow horizontally, and are rather slender. 
The fruit is a round cone, of the size of a child's head, with scales that are not so distinct 
as those of the common fir, but when ripe they expand and show the central nut, about as 
large as one’s finger. The seeds nre very long, and the thickness of the thumb at the largest 
end ; when roasted, they have a flavour superior to chestnuts. The savage Indians are re¬ 
markably fond of them, and make flour and bread of them. The Jesuits have sowed some of 
these trees in the missions, where they have grown so largo that it would be worth the while to 
cut one of them down, and, floating it to a desirable place, make a trial of it for a mast or rudder, 
for 1 am convinced that it would be applicable to this purpose, as well as for any kind of planks. 
The seeds of this tree should bo tried in Europe, and with this view I brought away a dozen 
cones; but. they, with my other seeds, as well as all my luggage, were taken from me by 
the Portuguese. I have seen a single individual in a garden at Buenos Ayres, where it 
grew very well. The Ybaro is another lurge wild tree. The Jesuits planted a long avenue 
of it, from their settlement called the Apostles, to the fountain, that the Indian women 
might, in passing, pull some of the fruit, and use them instead of soap for washing linen. 
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This tree (Sapindus saponaria ) produces an immense number of round fruits, the kernels 
of which serve for playthings to the children, and of which they make large rosaries, because 
they are brown, bright, and glossy. Between these nuts and the outside skin there is u 
glutinous pulp that may be used for soap, by smearing it upon linen; but it is probable that 
the quality is not very excellent.” 

Though the family of the torch-thistles (Cactus Lin.) have their trunk, joints of the 
brunches, and foliage in the flat form of a bat, and are of all trees or shrubs those whose 
general proportion and aspect are the least pleasing; “ yet,” says Azam, “ I have seen two 
individuals which were the finest trees possible. The stem was 20 to 24 feet high, as round 
and as smooth as if it had been turned in a lathe. It was destitute of foliage, except at the 
top, where it was terminated by a sphere of branches or leaves of a flat shape. Both the 
fruit and foliage, though similar to other species of this family, were smaller. 1 found these 
two Cncti, in Paraguay, in two different woods of the settlement of Atirii, nearly a league 
distant from one another; and I was surprised to see them thus solitary among other trees 
without another of the same species. So that this kind of Cactus, reduced to two indi¬ 
viduals, perhaps the last of the sort, will disappear at the death of those which 1 have just 
described.” 

Reeds, probably species of Bamboo, attain a great size, as thick as the thigh, and hollow; 
they are very strong, and arc important in making scaffolding and other useful articles. The 
Jesuits employed these reeds, strengthened with bull-hides outside, to make the guns that 
they used in the war against the Spanish and Portuguese in 1752. These reeds grow on 
the banks of the streams, excelling all the trees in height; like others of the same tribe, 
they spring up in tufls, and it is said that seven years are requisite to bring them to the full 
size, after which they wither away, the root not sending up any suckers till after two years. 
There are at leust seven kinds of reed in this country, some hollow and some solid, all of 
which might be advantageously introduced to Europe, where the least useful species (Armulo 
Dimaxi), perhaps, is the only one known. 

The famous Paraguay Tea must not be passed over unnoticed; and we must observe that 
the editor of Azara's Travels (M. Walckenuer), has fallen into a strange error in supposing 
the plant to be the same with the “Colon juune” of Molina (the Psoralra glandulosa 
Linn.). It is a plant belonging to a widely different family, that of the Holly, and is the 
Ilex paraguensis {fig. 960.), winch grows wild in all the woods, fringing the rivers and 

streams which fall into the Uruguay and the Parana, as well as 
those whose waters swell the current of the Paraguay from the 
cast, from lat. 24° 30', northward. Some of these shrubs are 
as large as a good-sized orange tree; but in those spots where 
the leaves are regularly gathered, they never become more than 
bushes, because they are cleured out every two or three years, 
and the foliage requires that interval of time to arrive at per¬ 
fection. The plant is evergreen, its stem is as thick as a man’s 
thigh, with a smooth white bark, and boughs that point, upwards, 
as those of the laurel, the whole plant presenting a thick and 
very branched appearance. The leaf is elliptical, rather broad¬ 
est towards the end, four or five inches long, and about half ns 
wide; it is thick, glossy, toothed all round, of a deeper green 
above than below, and the petiole is short and reddish. The 
flowers grow in bunches of thirty or forty; they have each four 
divisions and as many pistils placed in the intervals. The seed is very smooth, reddish- 
violet, and like peppercorns. To bring the Paraguay Tea into a state for use, the leaves 
are slightly scorched, by drawing the brauch itself through fire. Then the leaves arc 
roasted and broken down to a certain size, that they may be packed under strong pressure*, 
the fla vour of the recently prepared leaves not being considered agreeable. The use of 
this herb is general in Paraguay, and even in Chili, Peru, and Quito. The Spaniards have 
derived the custom from the Indians of Maracaya, and it is now so universally diffused, that 
the importation, which amounted but to 12,500 quintals in 1720, exceeded 50,IKK) in 1800. 
To drink this infusion, it is customary to put a pinch of the leaves into a cup or small cala¬ 
bash, called Mate (from which the name of the plant, Yerva Mate, is derived), full of very 
warm water, and to drink off the fluid immediately, by imbibing it through a little tube or 
sticker, pierced with small holes in the lower part, which only allow the passage of the 
water, and keep back the leaves that float on the surface. The same herb serves three 
times, by macerating it in fresh boiling water. Some drink it with sugar, or a few drops of 
lemon-juice, and it is taken at all hours of the day, the average daily consumption of each 
inhabitant being an ounce. If not drunk immediately, the infusion turns quite black. One 
man can easily collect and prepare at least a quintal in the day. The Jesuits planted a 
great many of these trees round their towns and missions, for the convenience of preparing 
and exporting the leaf; but their example has been but little followed, nor has the govern¬ 
ment adopted those provident measures which might ensure the preservation and propaga- 
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tion of this valuable tree. At present, the groves of Paraguay Tea are situated in wild 
spots, often exposed to the invasion of the uncivilised tribes; these have sometimes murder¬ 
ed the labourers, who are exposed to many hardships and privations. By forming the plan¬ 
tations in inhabited districts, such difficulties would be avoided, the gathering would cost 
less, from women and children being employed, and the present destructive method of col¬ 
lecting the leaves might be in a measure obviated. The Jesuits were also more careful in 
the mode of preparing the leaves, from which they removed all the broken bits of wood and 
pounded them small, thus making three kinds from the same plant There is, however, but 
little difference in the flavour, the principal requisite being that the foliage should bn 
thoroughly scorched and roasted, and collected at a suitable time, as damp weather is very 
injurious to the quality. Thus, without regarding the intermixture of bits of wood, or the 
size of the leaves, the Paraguay Tea is divided into two classes, the Fuerte and the Electa. 
The latter, which is the best, is consumed in the provinces of La Plata to the amount of 
1,250,000 lbs.; the other goes to Cliili, Pent, and Quito. The South Americans ascribe 
numberless virtues to this plant, which is certainly aperient and diuretic, but perhaps pos- 
sesses no other good qualities. Like opium, it produces some singular and contrary effects, 
giving sleep to the restless and spirit to the torpid. Those who have once contracted the 
habit of taking it, do not find it easy to leave it oir, or even to use it in moderation, though, 
when taken to excess, it brings on similar disorders to those produced by the immoderate 
use of strong liquors. 

Many resins and gums are produced in Paraguay. Among them is the well-known Gum 
Elastic, Caoutchouc or Indian Rubber, which distils from the Hevea guianensis. Though 
applied to so many purposes in this country, economical and medicinal, especially for over¬ 
shoes and in rendering cloth water-proof in its native country this gum is only used to make 
balls for children to play with, and to give light at night in the desert. For the latter, they 
make a round ball of the resin, and, throwing it into water, observe the part that floats 
upwards, in which they insert a burning match, which lasts a whole night, or till the ball is 
entirely consumed. When the trunk is pierced, a large quantity of resin soon flows out, 
which is received on a piece of leather stretched on the ground; it quickly condenses, and 
may be drawn out in long strips; or, by pressing it together, it forms a compact mass. 
Another tree, called Nandipa, affords a resin which, mixed with equal parts of Cane Brandy, 
forniB a beautiful varnish. Turpentine and Gum Elemi are the produce of two other trees; 
and a strong milky glue exudes from a common tree called Curupicay. The Aquaraibay, 
of which the trunk is sometimes as thick as a man's body, furnishes a much esteemed article, 
called the Mission Balm. This is procured from its leaves, which are boiled in wine or 
water till it becomes a syrup, fifty arrobas of leaves producing one of balm. A tribute of 
2 lbs. of this balm was paid by all the Indian nations where the tree grows, and transmitted 
to the king’s apothecary at Madrid. In its native country, it is called Curalo Todo (or uni¬ 
versal remedy), and considered equally efficacious whether administered internally or exter¬ 
nally, in wounds, bruises, colics, catarrhs, diarrhmas, and stomach or head complaints. 

Climbing plants, commonly called Vsipos, are very abundant in the woods: they climb 
and descend upon the largest trees, passing from one trunk to another, and sometimes 
entwining them so closely as to fonn apparently but one and the selfsame body. There 
arc also innumerable parasitic air-plants, which spring up and vegetate on the stem and 
branches of other trees: some are remarkable for the extraordinary form or beauty of their 
blossoms, and others recommend themselves by their surpassingly delicious odour. At o 
particular season, the large forest trees are adorned with tire yellow orange flowers of some 
of these species; and it is customary to place them on all the balconies at Buenos Ayres. 
One kind, called Guenbe, springs up within the hollow trunks of decaying trees. Its stem, 
of which there arc several on each plant, is as thick as one’s arm, and from three to five 
feet long, the leaves two feet in length, and a foot wide, glossy and deeply cleft. This plant 
produces a spike like inaize, with seeds of a pleasant flavour, and long straight roots, with¬ 
out any knots, that, after having twined several times round the trunk, strike into the earth. 
These roots are carefully peeled, and their bark, which is deep violet, fine and easily detach¬ 
ed, serves to make cables and other cordage employed in navigating the Paraguay, without 
other preparation than that of drying it after it has been wetted. These ropes are cheap, 
they are not liable to decay in mud or water, and will stand a strong pull; still they are not 
so durable as hemp. Friction and bending are apt also to injure them. The English frigates 
used these ropes with advantage, during the latter years of the war. 

The plants usually known in the country by the name of Pitas, Cardas, and Caraguatas 
(Tillundsia and Bromeli<e? perhaps Agavr) grow in great abundance; some as parasites, 
and some on the ground. They all contain more or less water, which is perfectly clear and 
fresh, and often serves to quench the traveller’s thirst Two are more remarkable than the 
others: one of them grows in large quantities on the edges of woods and even in open spots, 
but <loes not extend to the river Plata. Its long and thick foliage, like that of the pine¬ 
apple. yields a strong fibre, the inside leaves, which precedo the developement of the fruit, 
being quite pearly; tho small blossoms are followed by fruits, like dates, which, when ripe, 
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are of a fine orange colour, and good to eat. The other is called Ybira: its fruit resembles 
a pine-apple, but is quite worthless; but from the foliage is manufactured an excellent cord- 
ngo, called Caraguata. This is used for various purposes, even in preference to hemp, 
because it neither stretches, nor decays in water. A rope, an inch thick, made of this sub¬ 
stance, was compared with an hempen one of the same thickness, and it proved the 
strongest. 

It is reasonable to suppose that on the western extremity of the great plain we have above 
alluded to, about Mendoza, the vegetation begins to alter, and to partake of that of the 
mountains, that city being situated at the eastern foot of that vast range. One of its most 
remarkable features, and that which would be least expected from its extra-tropical latitude, 
is the number of species of Cactus found in its vicinity. Schouw gives 26° S. lat. as the 
southern limit of the cactus region. Dr. Gillies, in a morning’s ride from Mendoza, has 
been able to gather twenty-two distinct species of this curious genus, all of which he has 
introduced to the gardens of Great Britain, and all are growing in one establishment, the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden. 

At Buenos Ayres, wheat yields 16 for 1, at Montevideo 12 for 1; but the grain is not 
much above half the size of that of Spain. From S. lat 40° to the Straits of Magellan, 
Azara considers the soil to be too salt to yield wheat 

Vines were once more extensively cultivated than at present. In 1692, the city of 
Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, supported in its neighbourhood 2,000,000 vine-stocks. 
Mendoza and San Juan, both situated near the eastern foot of the Cordillera, towards the 
close of the last century, yielded annually to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, the former 
3313 barrels, and the latter 7942 barrels of wine. Tobacco is largely grown, and 15,000 
quintals per annum have been exported. Sugar, Mandiocca, Indian Coni, Batatas, and other 
vegetables requiring a warm climate, arc, as may be expected, readily cultivated. 

Subsect. 0.— Zoology. 

On the Zoology of Paraguay, and of the provinces bordering on the great Rio dc la Plata, 
the only authentic information is to be found in the memoirs of Azara, whose ample accounts 
of the native animals may be consulted with the greatest advantage. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, this writer uses only provincial names; so that the scientific naturalist, unless he 
detects the animal from its description, is quite in the dark as to its generally received 
name. Most of the quadrupeds and birds are of species common also to southern Brazil. 
The Puma and Jaguar, among the ferocious animals, are elsewhere mentioned; while the 
vast inland plains, or pampas, are well known to swarm with wild Oxen and Horses, the 
descendants of those brought from Europe by the Spaniards. So little, however, do the 
inhabitants appear to turn the former animals to any other use than making candles of their 
flit, and traffic of their skins, that milk is a scarce article, Irish salted butter a luxury, and 
the making of cheese nearly unknown. 

The Burrowing Owl, and the Cock-tail Waterchat, are two of the most singular birds of 

Paraguay. The first ( Stria; cvnienlaria ) appears to 
live in the deserted holes made by a species of Mar¬ 
mot. The evidence of this is clearly presented by the 
ruinous condition of the burrows tenanted by these 
birds; while the neat and well-preserved mansions of 
the marmot show the active care of a skilful and in¬ 
dustrious owner. (Bon. Am. Orn. i. 71.) These Owls 
hunt during the noon-day sun, and appear to live in the 
villages of the marmots, whose deserted habitations 
they occupy; for there is no evidence that the marmot 
and the owl habitually live in one burrow. 

The Cock-tail Waterchat (Alecturus aleclor ) (Jig. 
961.) is not much bigger than the Stonechat; the colours are plain, but the highly singular 
structure of the tail, shaped like that of a cock, renders it very remarkable. It lives on the • 
ground, in open plains, near water; but flies with great celerity. The males frequently 
mount vertically in the air, flapping their wings, and moving their tail in an extraordinary 
way, and then dartim* down suddenly to the ground from a great height. 

Sect. III.— Historical Geography. 

La Plata had no claim to a placo among civilised nations before the discovery of America. 
The Indians on the banks of the Paraguay, as on those of tho other great rivers, were at 
that time in the lowest stage of savage life. 

The Rio de la Plata was discovered by the Spaniards early in the sixteenth century. In 
1534, Don Pedro dc Mendoza founded the city of Buenos Ayres, and in two years establish¬ 
ed settlements os high as Asuncion. Thirst for gold was probably the motive for penetra¬ 
ting so quickly and so far into the interior; but no gold rewarded the search. The first 
importance of Buenos Ayres was derived from a few cattle having strayed into its immense 
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plains, where they multiplied with astonishing rapidity amid.the rich pastures, and in later 
times their hides became a great staple of commerce. Paraguay derived great benefit from 
the missionary establishments formed there by the Jesuits; where the rude Indians, on a 
greater scale than in any other part of America, were reclaimed from their savage life, and 
trained to regular, peaceable, and industrious occupations. 

In 1778, Buenos Ayres, hitherto subordinate to Peru, was erected into a viceroyalty, 
including all the provinces east of the Andes, and thus comprehending Upper Peru, with 
the mines of Potosi; which rendered it, next to Mexico, the most important division of 
Spanish America. 

The emancipation of Buenos Ayres was in some degree prepared by tho British expedi¬ 
tions in 180fi and 1808, which formed one of tho least creditable parts in the military his¬ 
tory of the last war. But the grand impulse was given, here as elsewhere, by the compul¬ 
sory abdication of Ferdinand. In May, 1810, Cisneros, the viceroy, after having taken 
violent measures to support the Spanish authority, was obliged to assemble a junta, and to 
allow an independent government to be formed, acting in the name of Ferdinand VII. After 
this the country was agitated by many disturbances and vicissitudes. Monte Video still 
resisted; and when reduced by General Artigas, it was occupied by that person as an inde¬ 
pendent chief: while the Portuguese, encouraged by this disunion, advanced and seized tho 
town, together with the whole of the territory called the Banda Oriental. This step, how- 
• ever, was resisted by Buenos Ayres vigorously and successfully, and the government of 
Brazil was obliged to evacuate this territory, and allow it to be formed into an independent 
republic. I)r. Francia also contrived to occupy the upper province of Paraguay so firmly as 
to baffle all attempts to expel him. With these exceptions, and with that of Upper Pern, a 
general congress of all the provinces of the viceroyalty was held at Tucuman in March, 
1810, and adjourned the following year to Buenos Ayres; and a republic was constituted, 
under the title of “the United Provinces of the Rio do la Plata.” In 1826, it assumed the 
title of the Argentine Republic. This union, however, has not been permanent. Each 
province at present has an administration of its own, though repeated attempts have been 
made to establish an united government. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The constitution of Buenos Ayres is that of a representative republic. The legislative 
power is exercised by two chambers, the representatives and the senators; the former con¬ 
sisting of forty-one deputies elected by the direct suffrages of the provinces, and renewed 
by half their number every two years; the senate is formed by two deputies for each 
province, making thirty in all, who are renewed by one-third at a time: they are elected by 
eleven members of each province. The executive power is exorcised by a citizen holding 
the title of president, elected in the same manner as the senators, and holding his office for 
five years, lie is re-eligible, and his powers are very extensive. Ho appoints to all offices 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical, except to archbishoprics and bishoprics, which are nomi¬ 
nated in ternaries by the senate. The despatch of business is intrusted to five ministers, 
responsible for every unconstitutional measure, the president also being liable to impeach¬ 
ment before the senate and house of representatives. The judicial {rawer is exercised os in 
other South American states; but it is to be observed, that the ministers of the supreme court 
of justice, as well as the lowest judges, are all nominated by the president. The military 
forces are estimated by a late traveller at 2500 or 3000. During the war with Brazil, 
about 10,000 troops were collected, with a numerous militia. The revenue, during a con¬ 
tinued war, and disorganised internal government, necessarily fell into an embarrassed 
state. Itris remarkable, that the old government, notwithstanding the oppressive ulcavala, 
and its fifth on the product of tho mines of Potosi, never drew from this viceroyalty more 
than 700,000 dollars. Tho revenue of the republic, consisting of customs, excise, ami direct 
tax, is estimated at about 3,000,000 dollars a year; and there is a debt of 4,500,000 dollars. 
The provinces, since the breaking up of the congress in 1819, have remained in a state of 
separation; though they have assisted Buenos Ayres in her war with Brazil. In Paraguay, 
Dr. Francia continues to exercise a most absolute and tyrannical sway over the ignorant 
natives, for the reports of his death seem to be premature. The Banda Oriental has formed 
a separate republic. 

Sect. V .—-Productive Industry. 

The agricultural produce consists almost entirely in the vast herds of horses and horned 
cattle which cover those boundless plains, clothed with rich herbage, which constitute the 
Pampas. The gaucho, or farmer, has no care in rearing or feeding; lie has only to throw 
over them tho lasso, or long leathern noose, to kill or drive them into Buenos Ayres, and in 
the case of horses, to break them, and put a mark on them by which they may be known. 
Beef can scarcely bo said to bear any price, since a cow may be had for twenty shillings, 
and the hide is worth more than half that sum. Wheat and barley, for which the soil is 
perfectly adapted, are cultivated in a slovenly way immediately round Buenos Ayres, the 
grain being threshed by making cattle gallop over it. Notwithstanding the encouragement 
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given to agriculture by the government, there was still a necessity, in 1823, to import 
70,000 barrels of American flour. The milk is not made into cheese or butter; and garden 
vegetables are no object of culture, the gaucho considering them as food fit only for beasts. 
In this naked and exposed countiy there is a great want of timber for fuel; the peach tree 
has been found to grow, and answer the purpose of fuel better than any other. Paraguay 
produces its herb, or mate, of which the infusion, like that of tea, is prized over all the most 
southern countries of America. Quantities of this commodity have been sent down the 
river to the value of 1,000,000 dollars in the year; but Dr. Francia, of Paraguay, prohibited 
its exportation. 

The mines of Potosi, the richest in South America, may now be considered as again 
attached to Peru. There are, however, scattered along the eastern border of the Cordillera, a 
number of mines of gold, silver, and copper, from which high expectations were once formed 
in this country; and it was supposed, that, by the application of British skill, industry, and 
capital, they might be rendered far more productive than they had ever been. The observa¬ 
tions of Captain Head and Mr. Miers have dispelled these hopes. It appears that mining, 
before the revolution, had been pursued to excess; adventurers being urged at once by the 
immense profits which had, in a few instances, attended it, and by the cheap rate at which 
the compulsory labour of the Indians could be obtained. Under this impulse, mines had 
been worked, which in Cornwall would not be thought worth working. All these poor 
mines are now deserted, being unable to pay the high rate demanded by free labourers for 
such severe work, when they are surrounded by the richest unoccupied land, and masters 
of as many cattle as they can catch. Machinery, supposing it were worth employing, is of 
very difficult application, from the want of water and timber, and from the vast extent of 
land-carriage by which iron must be conveyed. The English association, therefore, formed 
for working the mines of the Rio du la Plata, after investing a large capital, have judged it 
wiser to submit to tho entire loss than to proceed. This branch of industry will never, per¬ 
haps, regain its former height; and the prosperity of the state must rest upon other and 
more solid foundations. 


There is scarcely any manufacture, except that of ponchos, or riding cloaks, which are 
universally worn, and from habit are made better than those hitherto supplied by the Man¬ 
chester manufacturers, who ore exerting themselves, however, to improve the fabric of this 
article. The indolence, which the South Americans inherit from the Spaniards, will, proba¬ 
bly, long prevent them from becoming a manufacturing people. 

The commerce of Buenos Ayres is large, compared with the population and general 
wealth of the state. The country is dependent on foreign supplies for almost every article, 
both of manufactured goods and colonial produce, and even for a little grain; in return for 
which it gives the refuse of its cattle, hides, horns, hair, and tallow. The value of the com¬ 
mercial transactions of the United States with the Argentine Republic is about 2,500,000 
dollars. Tiie trade with Great Britain, has increased considerably. It is difficult, however, 
to form any precise estimate of its amount, as the exports to Monte Video as well as Buenos 
Ayres are confounded, in the Custom-house accounts, under tho general name of the states 
of the Rio de la Plata. In 1831, the value of the various articles of British produce and 
manufacture exported to them was 339,870/., little more than the half of the exports to Chili. 
Hides are the groat article of export. In 1832 there were, dry hides, 877,132; salted, 
48,378; horse hides, 4076; nutria skins, 1450 dozen; burns, 2,0-19,017, &c. A very con¬ 
siderable inland trade is also carried on by enormous wagons, which are driven very rapidly 
across the Pampas to Mendoza, and other towns at the foot of the Cordillera, and, having 
often to be dragged over bog, quagmire, and torrents, arrive commonly in a very shattered 
state. They carry some manufactures and colonial goods, and bring back wine, brandy, and 
mineral produce. The intercourse with the countries up the river is, at present, obstructed 
by political causes. 


Roads, canals, and bridges, have no existence in tho territory of La Plata. It is supposed 
to be enough, in this immense flat surface, that successive travellers beat down the grass, 
shrubs, and thistles, for those who are to succeed them. But though the ground be even, 

great obstacles are opposed by swamps, 
962 ;a torrents with steep banks, and sometimes 

~ broad rivers, which can only be crossed 

by fording, though the water should reach 
breast-high. A still greater danger 
arises from holes made by animals called 
biscachos, which burrow in the ground 
like rabbits. Into these the horse and 
^ , his rider are ever and anon precipitated, 
with the danger of breaking a limb, at 
the distance of 000 miles from medical 
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they know no pace betwoen a walk and a gallop, it is only by the extreme skill of tho 
drivers that the light wagons {Jig. 962.), employed for the conveyance of travel lers, pur¬ 
sue the journey without being dashed to pieces. 

Sect. VI.— Civil and Social Slate. 

The population of the territory of La Plata bears, undoubtedly, a very small proportion 
to its vast extent. It is by no moons well ascertained, but is generally supposed not to 
exceed 700,000; exclusive of the territory governed by Francia, and tho Banda Oriental, 
of which Monte Video is the capital. These may raise the whole to somewhat above 
1 000 000. 

•Society, over all Spanish America, wears a very uniform aspect. Tho creoles, now 
everywhere tire ruling class, arc acute, polite, courteous, indolent, unenterprising, |tassion- 
ately fond of diversion, especially in the terms of dancing and gaming. Every lady holds 
her tertulia, or evening party, to which even the passing stranger will sometimes be invited. 
They are less charged with intrigue, however, than in some other great cities of South 
America; the conduct of the young ladies is very strictly watched, and they are married ut 
thirteen or fourteen. The lower ranks pass through the streets in a very orderly manner; 
but they are too much addicted to frequenting pulperius, or drinking-houses, where guming 
sometimes gives rise to deadly quarrels. Horses being easily procured ut Buenos Ayres, 
it is an object of pride to keep a number of fine quality, on the equipment of which the in¬ 
habitants often bestow more care than on the due clothing of their own persons. Every ono 
has a horse; even the beggar begs on horseback. 

The Gauchos, who inhabit the wide surface of tho Pampas, and appropriate the numberless 
herds that roam over them, ure a very singular race. Some travellers hold them as downright 
snvngcs; but Captain Head assures us, that they are often of good birth, and very estimable 
persons. The gaucho is at once the most active and the most indolent, of mortals. He will 
scour the country whole days at full gallop, breaking wild horses, or chasing the jaguar or 
the ostrich; but once alighted and seated on the skeleton of a horse’s head, nothing can 
induce him to move. He considers it a degradation to set his foot to the ground ; so tliat, 
notwithstanding a general vigour almost preternatural, tho lower limbs are weak and bent, 
and he is incapable of walking to any distance. His dwelling is a mud cottage, with one 
apartment, and so swarming with insects, that in summer, the whole fumily, wrapped in 
skins, sleep in the open air. All round is a desert, with the exception of the corral or cir¬ 
cular spot, enclosed by stakes, into which the cattle are driven. Neither grain nor vegetables 
are cultivated, nor is the cow made to yield milk. Beef is the only fluid ; and it is roasted, 
or rather twisted, on large spits stuck in the floor, in a slanting direction, sons to overhang 
the fire, a twist being from time to time given, to expose all sides of the meat in succession, 
and slices ure cut out by the surrounding family: the juices, of course, fall into the fire, and 
are lost. A certain proportion become: robbers, for which vocation these desolate plains 
allbrd scope; and Captain Head dons not consider it sale to meet a party without a display 
of three pistols ready cocked. 

The Indians of the Pampas, a savage and terrible race, driven before the Gauchos, have 
in no degree coalesced with them, but continue in a state of deadly and raging hostility. 
Whoever encounters them in these wilds must expect death in its most terrible forms tor 
his immediate lot; and the travellers, meeting each other, ask with trembling voice, if any 
Indians have been seen on the route. They appear of the genuine Arauco breed ; are nobly 
mounted, having each two or three horses, so that, when one is exhausted, ft..- rider leaps 
on another. They delight, in midnight expedition and surprise. On reaching the hut of 
an unfortunate Guucho, these marauders set tire to the roof, when the family, who, at. the 
same time, hear the wild cry which announces their doom, must rush to the door, and are 
instantly killed, without any distinction, except of the young girls, who are placed on horse¬ 
back, and carried off to serve as wives, in which ciqiacity they are well treated. A large 
laxly were lately in a state of regular war with the colonists, but they have been defeated, 
and driven beyond the Colorado. 

The Catholic religion prevails exclusively in these states, as over all South America; but 
the splendour ol the churches, and the endowments of tho clergy, appear to be greater here, 
compared at least, with the means of sup|x>rtiug them, than in any other province. There 
prevails, also, a particular laxity in the conduct fit the clergy. A late traveller, ono Sunday 
evening, in passing the arena for cock-fighting, saw a number of clergymen, each with a 
fighting-cock under his arm. The government at. Buenos Ayres lets shown a considerable 
activity in reforming the abuses qt the church, huving suppressed a mmdier of convents, and 
at one time prohibited any accession to the number of monks and nuns; but the influence of 
these communities is slill very sluing in the interior provinces, to which this conduct of 
Suenos Ayres lias rather served as a ground of disunion. 

Knowledge, as in the otln r new states, is encouraged by the government, without having 
yet mafic mty very deep impression on the body of the people. Several large schools have 
been established oil the plan fit mutual instruction, and au university has even Itecu founded. 
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without, permission from tlic pope; but it is little more than a claSB 
of tlie country, by Don Gregorio Funes, enjoys reputation. 


Sect. VII. —Local Geography. 


The city of Buenos Ayres (Jig. 063.) is situated on tho soutliern bank of the Rio de la 
Plato, about 200 miles above its mouth; and, being raised about twenty feet above the river, 
and presenting the spires of numerous churches and convents, it makes rather a tine appear- 
” titin anco. The houses are 

new, built of brick, white* 
washed, and with flat 
roofs, over which may be 
taken a pleasant and even 
extensive walk. The win* 
dows are protected by iron 
bars, causing each man¬ 
sion to resemble a lock-up 
house, and to form, indeed, 
a complete fortification; 
which enabled the town 
to make a formidable and 
effectual resistance to the 
Basnot Arm.. British army, absurdly 

marched into it by Gene¬ 
ral Whitclock. Along the beach there is a street which resembles Wapping, being crowded 
with grog-shops. The cathedral, though built of brick, is a very handsome structure, as are 
several of the other churches and monasteries. The fortress in which the viceroy formerly 
resided is situated near the river. The town, on the whole, is rather handsome, especially 
the houses surrounding the great square. The environs on the land side have a very mo¬ 
notonous aspect, being animated neither by varied vegetation, nor by the chirping of birds. 
The population is estimated at 70,000. Large vessels cannot approach nearer than two or 


three leagues. 

The province of Entrc Rios, which is situated higher up, between the Uruguay and the 
Plata, derives from these two rivers some of the most extensive and rich alluvial plains on 
the surface of tlie globe. Even the swampy nnd inundated tracts might easily be converted 
into the most luxuriant meadows. The herb of Paraguay is found there, and it is supposed 
might be produced of equally goal quality ns in the upper quarter, where only it lias been 
hitherto reared in perfection. Mr. Rodney calculated the population of this province and 
of the Banda Oriental to be only 50,000. Corrientes, at the junction of the Plata and the 
Parana, must, from this happy situation, rise in time much above its present moderate im¬ 
portance. Lower down, on the opposite side of the river, is Santa Fe, distant eighty leagues 
from Buenos Ayres, which has risen to considerable importance by becoming a depdt for tlie 
goods on the river. This city, with its district, has formed. itself at present into an inde¬ 
pendent state, strongly repelling all union with Buenos Ayres. The Santa-Ferinn was repre¬ 
sented to Mr. Caldcleugh as more wild, and cruel, and regardless of the laws, than any of 
the other provincials. The population of tlie town is not supposed to exceed 4000; and of 
its district, 30,000. 


Paraguay, still farther up, between the Plata and the Parana, forms a very fine district, 
which has fallen under the absolute dominion of a person of the name of Francia. Having 
taken a degree at the uiliversity of Cordova, he applied his knowledge in astronomy and 
physics, and the instruments connected with those sciences, to impress this simple race with 
a belief in his supernatural powers. By these and other arts, he rules them with absolute 
sway, under the title of dictator of Paraguay; and his first maxim is to allow no person or 
thing to come into or go out of Paraguay. Of things, the most valuable is the herb of Pa¬ 
raguay, which the neighbouring countries, were they permitted, would take off to the value 
of 1,(KMMHKW. sterling; and of persons, Jlonpland, the illustrious botanist and companion of 
Humboldt, was long detained in prison, though recently liberated. The violent steps, how¬ 
ever, by which this person is now supporting his sway, seem to indicate that it has gone 
beyond what the temper of the nation will bear, and therefore is not likely to be permanent. 
Asuncion, the metropolis of the Upper La Plata, is a considerable place, with about 7000 
inhabitants, but with little regularity and beauty. It is built on a bank above the river, 
which is daily washing away part of the ground beneath if. This place, with the smaller 
ones of Coruguaty and Villa Ricn, were the staples for the herb of Paraguay. Two other 
villages, Santa Lucia and Little Santa Fe, sent down to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video 
lime and gypsum, for the purpose of whitewashing the walls of those cities. 

Cordova, Tucuman, and Salta form together an extensive region, which has been often 
comprehended under the general appellation of Tucutnan. They fill the interval between 
tlie Rio dc la Plata and the Andes, which docs not consist of dead level plains, like those in 
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the south, but is crossed by branches of the Andes, and even by parallel chains, of which 
the most considerable is that called the Sierra de Cordova. Between these mountains are 
found valleys and extended plains of great fertility, on which every species of tropical pro¬ 
duce is raised; but the prevailing stock consists in cattle, sheep, and, above all, mules, 
which, being indispensable for conveyance across the Andes, arc reared with great care, and 
exported in great numbers to Peru. There are also many species of valuable wood; honey 
and wax are produced of excellent quality; and wool, both of the Bheep and vicuna, is ma¬ 
nufactured into cloth. This district eminently distinguished itself in the war of independ¬ 
ence, contending in favour of that cause at once against the governors of Buenos Ayres, 
Chili, and Peru; and the first congress of the La Plata provinces was held at Tucuman. 
They at present hold aloof, being unwilling to acknowledge the superiority claimed by the 
distant capital of Buenos Ayres. The people, according to Mr. Caldcleugh, bear the repu¬ 
tation of being more industrious, religious, and orderly, than tlioso of the other provinces. 

Of the capitals of these provinces, Cordova is a neat small town, well paved, with a hand¬ 
some cathedral and market-place. It possesses the only university in the interior provinces, 
which has recently produced some men of considerable eminence. It carries on a manufac¬ 
ture of cloths, and a trade in mules. Salta is a considerable place of 400 houses, situated 
in the beautiful valley of Lcrma, on the high road from Buenos Ayres to Potosi. It is the 
capital of a bishopric. About 60,000 mules are reared in the neighbourhood. An annual 
• fair is held in February and March for mules and horses. The people, and those of other 
towns in the district, have a hard struggle to maintain with the tribes of unsubdued Indians, 
who hem them in on all sides. Tucuman and St. Jngo del Estcro are also old towns, situ¬ 
ated in fertile plains, and deriving some importance from their position on the main route 
from Buenos Ayres to Peru. Near Tucuman are some silver mines, not yet worked. 

Mendoza, n province separated from that of Cordova, consists of some beautiful, fine, and 
well-watered valleys, overshadowed by the amazing rocky and snowy steeps of the Andes. 
Its staples are the same as at Cordova, mules, wool, cloth. A considerable number of mines 
of gold, silver, and copper occur both here and farther north; but, as ulready observed, they 
are not likely to answer the sanguine hopes once cherished by Britisli capitalists. The im¬ 
portance of Mendoza rests on its fertile soil, 
and on its being the sole route of communi¬ 
cation between Buenos Ayres and Chili; 
which, though rugged, leading over the lofti¬ 
est steeps of the Andes (Jiff. 964.), is a con¬ 
tinual thoroughfare. A product, a 1 mast unique 
in America, is that of wines and brandies, 
which are very tolerable, and are sent to the 
neighbouring provinces. Mendoza is a neat 
town, well built of brick, the streets refreshed 
by streams from tiic river, and the interior 
of the houses well fitted up. The population 
is generally reckoned from 8000 to 10,000; 
though Mr. Caldcleugh makes it 20,000. 
They arc described as a quiet, respectable, 
well-disposed people, though they give them¬ 
selves up without reserve to the indolence generated by the climate, enjoying an unbroken 
siesfn, or sleep, from twelve to live in the afternoon, when they rise to walk on the alainedu, 
which commands a noble view of the plain and the Andes: but this is the usual train of life 
in these interior cities. San Luis, to the east of Mendoza, on a frequented though circuit¬ 
ous route from Buenos Ayres, is a much smaller place, consisting of a number of mud huts, 
scattered over a large space of ground, but in a situation highly picturesque, being enclosed’ 
by a lofty branch of the chain of Cordova. San Juan de la Frontera, to the north of Men¬ 
doza, has nnother but much less frequented route through the Andes. The town is said to 
contain 10,060 or 12,000 inhabitants. 

Patagonia, which, since the settlement formed on the Rio Negro, the Buenos Ayrcans 
number as one of their provinces, is in full possession of an Indian race, all mounted on 
horseback, and in habits and aspect closely resembling those who desolate the Pampas They 
have drawn the attention of navigators by their size, and have been actually reported as a 
nation of giants. Although this be exaggerated, yet they really seem tall above the ordi¬ 
nary standard. They are described to be excellent horsemen. The eastern coast of this 
country is bordered by a prolongation of the Andes; but these mountains, after passing Chili, 
display no longer that stupendous elevation which has marked so great a portion of their 
range. Their general height from thence to the Straits of Magellan is not supposed, by 
Captain King, to exceed 3000 feet, though some peaks rise to 5000 or 6000, when they wear 
a most dreary aspect, being covered with perpetual ice and snow. This part of the chain 
has no valley interposed between it and the ocean, whose stormy waves beat direct against 
its cliffs, and have furrowed the land into almost numberless islands, separated from the con- 
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tinont and each other by long and narrow channels. Ono continental peninsula alone, i.mt 
of Tres Montes, is said to be directly exposed to the waves of the Pacific. Of these isles, 
the largest and most northerly, called Wellington, is separated from the continent by the 
channel of Mesier, 160 miles long, whose shores are bordered by low hills, covered with 
thick woods. To the southward is the archipelago of Madre de Dios, which is little known; 
but the channel of Concepeion, which divides it from the continent, is broad and safe, and 
the opposite coast deeply indented with bays, the principal of which, called St. Andrew, is 
terminated by abrupt mountains, covered by enormous glaciers. Next follows Hanover 
Island, of considerable extent, and to the south of it a numerous group, called the Archi¬ 
pelago of Queen Adelaide, which borders on the Straits of Magellan. In the interior from 
the coast are two large saliue lakes, one fifty and the other thirty-four miles loug, called 
Otway and Skyring. 

Opposite to the southern boundary of the American coast extends the dreary region of 
Terra del Fuego. Narrow straits, crowded with islets, divide it into three parts, of which 
tlie most eastern, and much the largest, is called King Charles’s I And, the middle and small¬ 
est, Clarence Island, the most westerly, Desolation Land. Between Terra del Fuego and 
the continent extends the long narrow winding strait, celebrated under the name of Magel¬ 
lan, who by it first penetrated into the Pacific Ocean. This channel presents three entirely 
distinct portions. The most western, composed of granite and other primitive rocks, exhi¬ 
bits mountains irregularly heaped together, a coast deeply indented by bays, forming bold 
promontories, while the passages are filled with innumerable islets and dangerous rocks. In 
the central part the mountains, compose*! of slate clay, are bold, elevated, and in some parts 
covered with perpetual snow; but no rocks or islands occur to obstruct the navigation. In 
the eastern quarter, the coast again assumes a granite character, and is also diversified by 
islands, though not so numerous as in the western channel. The southern coast of Terra 
del Fuego is also broken into numerous islands. JLwo of them, lloste and Navarin, are sepa¬ 
rated from the main land by a long narrow channel, stretching almost in a direct line, und 
named, from Captain King’s ship, the Beagle. Stun ten Land, another large island, lies off' 
the eastern coast, from which it is separated by the Straits of J,e Maire. One of the islands 
belonging to the group, called L’llermite, is remarkable as containing Cape Horn, the most 
southerly point of America, and facing directly the wastes of the ocean which surround the 
Antarctic pole. It was once deemed “infamous for tempests;” but it is now found that in a 
proper season Cape Horn may las passed with little danger, and it is commonly preferred to 
the winding and difficult channel of Magellan. The Petcherais, who inhabit Terra del 
Fuego, are a handful of miserable savages, in the lowest state of wretchedness, and subsist¬ 
ing solely by the shell-fish which they pick up on the shore. The Spaniards made an early 
attempt to form a settlement at Port Famine, in the middle of the strait, but could not main¬ 
tain it. 

The eastern const of Patagonia is comparatively low. That immediately north of the 
straits is covered in a great measure with extensive plains, or pampas; but from Port St. 
Julian, in about 49° S. Tat., to 41°, it is broken by considerable eminences. Ports Desire, 
St. Julian, and Santa Cruz afford tolerable anchorage, often resorted to by vessels destined 
for the southern fishery. The natives are seldom seen on this coast, which they are said to 
frequent only for the purpose of interring their dead. 

Sect. VIII.— Oriental Republic of the Uruguay. 

The tract of country which lies on the north of the Rio de la Plata and on the east of the 
Uruguay, formerly made a part of the Spanisli viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, under the name 
of the Banda Orientnle. After having been nine years in the hands of the ferocious Artigas, 
it was incorporated with Brazil under the title of Provincia Cisplatina. The contending 
claims of the two powers led to a war, which wns finally terminated by the establishment 
of an independent republic, which has an area of alxnit 90,000 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of 75,1)00. Its official title is Oriental Republic of the Uruguay. 

Monte Video, capital of the republic, stands on the northern bank of the Plata, and has 
the best harbour upon that river, which, however, is exposed to the violence of the pam¬ 
peros or south-west winds. It. has suffered severely in passing through the hands of Artigas, 
and subsequently by the war between Buenos Ayres and Brazil; its population is reduced to 
about 15,000. It is well built, with wide arid regular streets, and the country around is 
agreeably diversified with hills and valleys;- the gurdens abound with the finest fruits and 
flowers, but there is otherwise little cultivation; though extensive rattle farms are found in 
• he interior. It exports large quantities of hides. Below Monte Video is the small port of 
Maldonado, and ubove, the still smaller one of Colouia del Sacramento,-with a good harbour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EMPIHK OF liRAZII. 

Bua7.ii. ia a vary extensive region, which occupies nearly tlie whole of the eastern tracts 
of South America, aiul, after being long held as a Portuguese colony, has of late, by peculiar 
circumstances, been formed into a separate empire. It extends over more than half the con¬ 
tinent of South America. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

Brazil is bounded on the east by the Atlantic, whose shores describe round it an irregular 
arch, broken by very few bays or inlets of nny consequence. In the interior, this empire 
borders on every side upon the former provinces of Spain; but the two nations, in the course 
of MOO years, could not determine on the boundary lines to be drawn through the interior of 
these vast deserts. The discussion was rendered still more intricate by attempts to refer 
the question to the authority of the Pope, who allowed to the Portuguese 100 leagues west 
from the islands of the Azores and (’ape Verd, without indicating which island or what 
league was to lie list'd ; and by successive congresses of pilots and cosmographors, who hail 
only imperfect and often ideal maps by which to guide themselves. The line seems to begin 
on the south with the great estuary of the Rio Grande do Sul, whence it passes to the Pa¬ 
rana, and thence by the Paraguay and the Guapure to the junction of the latter with the 
Madera. An imaginary line, drawn from the confluence of the Guapure and the Mamore 
to the Javary, then separates Brazil from Peru; the last-named river and the Amazon thence 
form the boundary to the mouth of the Caipietn, whence, after following up thp course of 
that river for some distance, the line strikes north to the Parima Mountains, and continues 
along the mountain ridge, und the channel of the Oyapoc, to the ocean. The Brazilian 
government, taking advantage of the dissensions which reigned in the new state of Buenos 
Ayres, occupied with its troops the whole territory as far as the Plata, which it. insisted 
made the most natural and compact of all boundaries; but the Buenos Ayrcans, unable to 
discern the beauties of this arrangement, took arms in order to oppose it; and the contest 
has issued in the disputed territory being formed into a separate republic. 

The dimensions of this immense range of territory may be taken from about 4° N. to 32° 
S. hit.; and from about 35° to 73° VV. long. This will give about 250(1 miles of extreme 
length, and nliout the same in extreme breadth. The area of the whole has been estimated 
at. upwards of 3,000,000 square miles. It is thus twenty-live times the extent of the British 
Islands, nearly twice that of Mexico, and greater by a fourth than the entire domain of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is rather more than half of all South 
America. Of this immense space', indeed, not above a fourth can be considered as at present 
in an effective nud productive state; and that part is scarcely cultivated and peopled up to 
a fourth of its actual enpneity. But nearly the whole, from soil, climate, and communica¬ 
tions, is capable of being brought, nt some future and distant period, into full improvement. 

The Brazilian ranges of mountains arc of great extent, but reach, by no means, to that 
stupendous height which distinguishes the Andes of Colombia and Peru. The principal 
mass of these mountains lies N.NV. of Rio do Janeiro, towards the sources of the rivers San 
I'Vancisco, Parana, and Tocantinos. From that point extends a parallel chain towards the 
north coast, under the names Cerro das Esmeraldas, Cerro do Frio, and others; another 
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chain extends south In n direction equally parallel; and a third, that of Matto Grosso, reaches 
towards the N.W. as fur as the plains ot Parcsos, the central Bavannah of South America. 
This lust chain pours its waters on one side into the rivers Tocantines and Xingu, and on 
the other into the Paraguay and the Parana. Some mountain chains, but little known, cross 
near the Tocantines. Towards the banks of the Sun Fruncisco is another great plain, called 
Campos Gerties. On the north coast, between Maranhain and Olinda, occurs the Sierra de 
Itiapoba, one of the most considerable in Brazil. These mountains are not generally higher 
than from 2000 to 0000 feet; only a few detached peaks rising to about 6000. Geographers 
have filled the interior with lofty chains, which have remained as fixtures in modern maps; 
but it seems now ascertained that these vast regions are in general very level; and that 
even the separation of the waters of the Amazons, the La Plata, and the Madera, is made 
by plains, the highest ridges of which tire only apparent by that separation. The banks of 
the Lower AmazonB present plains almost boundless. 

Rivers, the greatest in America and in the world, flow around the borders or through the 
territories of Brazil. Its northern part is watered by the course of the Amazons, its western 
by the Madera and the La Plata. Within its territory flow, tributary to the Amazons, the 
Topayos, the Xingu, and the Negro, which, though here secondary, may rival the greatest 
waters of the other continents. But these rivers, flowing through regions which will one 
day be the finest in the world, when they will bring down an endless succession of valuable 
pruluets, roll at present through savage deserts, and impenetrable forests, which have never 
fid l either the axe or the plough. The Tocantines and the Pamaiba flow into the sea on the 
northern coast. But at present the most useful rivers are those between the coast chain 
and the sea, none of which can attain any long course. Much the greatest is the Rio Fran¬ 
cisco, which, flowing northward along the back of these mountains to their termination, 
there finds its w'ay to the Atlantic. There are two Rios Grandes, one fulling into the sea 
north of Porto Seguro, the other (Rio Grande do Sul) in the extreme south, watering the 
province that bears its name. Yet so little is Brazil at present dependent on internal navi¬ 
gation, that none of its great ports are situated upon these rivers, but merely upon small 
interior bays. The great river known under the names of the Maraiion, Orellana, and 
Amazons, requires here a more particular notice. In the present state of our knowledge, we 
must consider the Apurimae, which rises on the high regions of Bolivia, to be its principal 
source; flowing north through Peru into Equator under the name of Ucayali, it is there 

j oined by the other principal constituent, the Tunguragua, which issues from the lake of 
Auricocha. Now hearing the name of Amazons, the united waters flow eastward across 
the continent to the ocean, which receives the accumulated tribute of 200 streams, under 
the equator, by a month 175 miles in width. The tide is perceptible about 600 miles up the 
Amazon, which is navigable! for large vessels to the junction of the Tunguragua and the 
Ucayali, beyond which there is sufficient depth of water in several of the branches for ves¬ 
sels drawing six or seven feet. The shoals are numerous, the navigable channels in many 
places narrow, winding, and subject to continual changes; and below the Madera the navi¬ 
gation is much obstructed by floating trees. The banks are low, and in certain seasons 
flooded to the distance of many miles. The principal tributaries from the north are the 
Nape, the Putumayo or Iqa, and the Negro; from the south the Javary, Jutai, Junta, Ma¬ 
dera, Tapayos, and Xingu, many of them large rivers. The Madera, which has a course 
of 2500 miles, and the Negro, which is about 2000 miles in length, are the principal. The 
t'assiquiare, a branch of the latter, is also an arm of the Orinoco, and presents the singular 
spectacle of one great river sending off a part of its waters into the basin of another. The 
Amazons drains an area of upwards of two million square miles, and its extreme length, 
following the windings of its channel, cannot be less than 4500 miles. 

1 Akes are not leading features in Brazil: but in the southern province of Rio Grande, 
there are the Patos and the Mirim, extensive and shallow, communicating with the sea, 
yet chiefly fresh, and forming the receptacle of all the Btrcams which come down from the 
interior. Farther inland, the Paraguay, by its superfluous waters, forms the I,akes Xarez, 
and Ibcra, which spread in the rainy season over a prodigious extent of ground. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1.— Geology. 

Granite, occasionally associated with syenite, appears to abound in Brazil, forming the 
basis of the low country, and also the central, and often the higher parts of the mountain 
ranges. Resting upon it, there occur gneiss, mica Blate richly impregnated with iron ore, 
chlorite slate, talc slate, quartz rock, limestone, hornblende rock, and greenstone. Upon 
these old rocks repose sandstone, with slate clay, and upon these various alluvial formations. 
True volcanic rocks have not hitherto been met with. Eaehwege has published a section 
of the country extending from Rio Janeiro to Villa Rica, which exhibits all the different 
rock formations just enumerated. 

The minerals distributed among these formations occur in envities, veins, beds, or dis- 
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geminated; and of these the gems and ores are the most important. The most precious 
and beautiful of the gorris, the diamond, is one of the characteristic minerals of Brazil. 
Hitherto it has been found chiefly in alluvial sands and conglomerate (riisculho.) Kscli- 
woge mentions having seen it embedded in brown iron ore. The district of Serru do 
Frio is that in which it occurs most abundantly; and it is said also to lie a native production 
of the territory of Matto Grosso. According to Eschwege, the supply of diamonds during 
the eighty-four years from 1730 to 1814 was at the rate of 3fi,<KN) carats per annum; but 
the return front the registers of the administration of the diamond mines from 1800 to 1800 
was only 19,000 carats. 

Largo diamonds do not abound in Brazil, but some of considerable size are occasionally 
met with. Topazes of great beauty and of considerable size are met with in the diamond 
district, the chrysuberyj and the green tourmaline or Brazilian emerald in the Serra dos 
Esmeralda*, and splendid rock crystals and beautiful amethysts are of frequent occurrence. 

Iron, in the form of magnetic iron ore, specular iron ore, and brown iron ore, is found in 
vast, quantities. Gold in grains is found in the sands of most of the principal rivers and their 
child'brunches; or it occurs in the consolidated sand and gravel named cascalho. Gold also 
occurs disseminated in different primitive rocks, but theru are not mines for the gold they 
contain; all the gold exported from Brazil being obtained by washing the sands of rivers. 
Native copper and also ores of copper arc met with, but hitherto they have not been turned 
to any use. Common salt occurs in some clays and marls, and nitrate of potash or saltpetre 
is produced in abundance in the extensive limestone beds of Monte Rodrigo, between the 
Rio dos Velhos and the Parana. 


Subskct. 2. — Botany. 

Brazilian botany is almost too extensive for us to touch upon; yet with the powerful aids 
of St. Hilaire, Marlins, and others, it would be unpardonable not to attempt giving some 
idea, however imperfect, of it. Dr. Abel, in his Voyage to China in the Alceste, Inis con¬ 
veyed, in few words, a striking picture of that portion of the country which is most frequented, 
and must, consequently, have been visited by thousands of Europeans; and he shows how 
great is the advantage possessed by a traveller acquainted with natural history over the 
common oliserver, both with respect to pleasurable exjrectation, and the chances of its ful¬ 
filment The objects of his studies arc infinitely numerous, and each in its simple relations 
is so completely a centre of observation, that he must always be repaid for the laltour of 
research. “ On first entering the harbour of Rio Janeiro, he feels unutterable delight. No 
apprehension of disappointment darkens his prospect The certainty of meeting Nature in 
her gayest and most, exalted colours, in all her varied ami attractive forms, gives him iimnix- 
ed enjoyment The brilliant tints of the mountain foliage feed his botanical imagination; 
whilst the dazzling insects which flutter about the ship tell to him the stores of animated 
nature. As a geologist, he may almost remain on the deck of the vessel and prosecute Iris 
researches; immense ridges of primitive mountains, traversed by deep ravines, and rising 
in succession to the very boundary of his vision, afford him an ample subject, of interesting 
investigation. When once the naturalist has landed, he quickly bends his way to the rocky 
woods that cover these hills, and finds himself encompassed by all the beauties of Flora. 
Thus 1 was entirely overwhelmed for some minutes by my sensations, on first beholding the 
glorious productions of a tropical climate in their native soil. Plants that are reared in 
England at great, expense, and attain, under the best, management, but a puny and unchar¬ 
acteristic form, flourished around mo in all the vigour and luxuriance of their perfect being. 
A thick coppice was formed by numerous species of Cassia, Ca*snlpinia, and Bauhiniu, whose 
gay colours and elegant forms were curiously contrasted with the grotesque characters of 
the Aloe and (’actus. The trunks of the forest trees were covered with beautiful Crec|x‘rs, 
and parasitic Ferns occupied their branches. Emerging from the w'ood, 1 entered groves of 
Orange trees, bearing fruit and flowers in the greatest profusion. I approached them in 
wonder, and scarcely dared to taste their abundant produce, when I was astonished by receiv¬ 
ing permission to gather them in any quantity. Having laden myself with plants, I return¬ 
ed along the rocky beach to my boat; walking, at every step, over land crabs and the lame 
of insects, whose numbers gave an appearance of animation to the soil. Standing on the 
beach, with my back to the sea, I had immediately before me the dark face of the Sugar- 
Jioaf Mountain, rising from a wood of flowering trees. To the right hand, the same wood 
climbed the precipitous ground, intersected by paths leading to a rugged rock. Here, groves 
of orange trees afforded a retreat from the blaze of the unclouded sun; while the cool sea 
breezes heightened the effect of the scene, and, blowing over fields of bloom, came charged 
with delicious fragrance.” 

Murtius most fully corroborates all that Dr. Abel has stated. “ Scarcely,” says he, “ were 
we beyond the streets and noise of Rio Janeiro, when we stopped, as if enchanted, in the 
midst of a strange and luxuriant vegetation. Our eyes were attracted sometimes by gaily 
coloured birds, or splendid butterflies; sometimes by the singular forms of the insects, and 
the nests of wasps and termites, hanging from the trees; sometimes by the beautiful plants 
Vox.. III. 2 D 
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scattered in the narrow valley, and on the gently sloping hills. Surrounded by lofty, airy 
Cassias, broad-leaved, thick-stemmed Cecropios, thick-crowned Myrtles, large-blossomed 
Bignonias, climbing tufts of the honey-bearing Paullinias, far-spreading tendrils of the Pas¬ 
sion-flower, and of the richly-flowering Coronilla, above which rise the waving summits of 
Mucaubu Palms, we fancied ourselves transported into the gardens of the Ilesperidcs. Pass¬ 
ing over several streams which were turned to good account, and hills covered witli young 
coppice wood, we reached the eminence along which the spring-water for the city is con¬ 
ducted. Between the woody hills, there are diversified romantic prospects into the valleys 
below. Sometimes you traverse open spots, where a stronger light is reflected from the 
flowery ground, or from the shining leaves of the neighbouring high trees; sometimes you 
enter a cool shady bower. Here a thick wreath of Paullinhc, Seeuridnca’, Mikanias, Pas¬ 
sion-flowers adorned with an incredible number of blossoms, climb through the crowns of 
the Celtis, the flowering Rhexias and Mela stomas, Bauhinias, delicate Mimosas, and glossy 
Myrtles; there, bushy Nightshades, Sebestanas, Eupatorin, Crotons, Algiphilas, und innu¬ 
merable other plants, form an impervious thicket, amidst which grow immense stems of the 
Silk Cotton Tree ( liombax ), of silver-leaved Cecropias, thorny Brazil-wood tree, of the 
Lecythis, with its singular fruit resembling a pitcher, slender stems of the Cabbage Palm, 
and many other sovereigns of the wood. The majestic sight, the repose and silence of 
these woods, interrupted only by the buzz of the gay Humming-Birds fluttering from flower 
to flower, and by the singulur notes of unknown birds and insects, peculiarly afleet the mind 
of the man of sensibility, who feels himself, as it. were, regenerated in the prospect of the 
glorious country. The stream, which the aqueduct conveys to the city, falls in one place 
in beautiful cascades over the granite rucks. Oblique-leaved Begonias, slender Costus anil 
JTcliconius, the red flower-stems of which shine with peculiar splendour, contrasted with 
the gloom of the forest,arborescent Ferns and Grasses, hanging hushes of Vernonias, Myr¬ 
tles, and Melaslomas, bending under n load of blossoms, adorn the cool spots that surround 
them. Jjurge and small-winged butterflies sjiort above the rippling water; and birds of the 
gayest plumage contend, us it were, morning und evening, to overcome the noise of the 
brook by their various notes. The higher one ascends, the more rare do the large trees 
liccoine, and the Bamboos and Ferns more numerous, among which is a beautiful arborescent 
Fern, fifteen feet high. Colleu trees are planted on the sides of the hills, the top of which 
is crowned by the Brazilian Pine (Araucaria imhricuta ), with its dark grotesque branches, 
extended like candelabra. In the surrounding forest grows a kind of Bark, which has been 
exported under the name of Quina do Rio (Coutarea spe.ciasa /), the efficacy of which, in 
intermittent fevers, has been proved by experiments made in Portugal. Though not jkjs- 
sessing all the anti-febrile qualities of the Peruvian bark, it is preferable to many other sorts 
which come to Spain from Peru, mixed with the better kind; and, were the pieces of wood 
carefully selected, it might afford a very powerful medicine. Another Brazilian plant, con¬ 
taining a great quantity of bitter, is the Carqueja (Baccharis genistelloides ), which is much 
used against intermitting fevers.” 

It is remarkable that upon all the shores of the New and Old World between the tropics, 
Rhizophora Mangle, the Mangrove Tree (Jig. 960.), Bruguera, Conocarpns and Avicennia, 
with seeds, shooting, while attached to the parent plant and branches 
striking into the earth, seem by their roots Rbove and below, at once to 
convey the image of that rich and generous vegetation which wo 
admire in these latitudes. As these plants belong in an especial man¬ 
ner to the sea-coast, so every large river lias a flora of its own along its 
whole course, which forms one of the most important features in the 
physiognomy of the country through which it flows. I'll us, on the 
shores of those immense rivers, the Rio do San Francisco, the Tocnn- 
tin, the Parnaibn, and the Amazons, there are certain species which 
mark the peculiar character of their vegetable productions, and are 
extremely interesting to the botanical geographer, as indicating, to a 
Manprove Tree. certain degree, the basis of the forms of each individual flora. Those 
shrubs and trees which emit, roots from their branches require to come 
into contact with the sea, in order to attnin their perfect growth; and, with their wide- 
spreading and very superficial roots, they appear especially to affect the swampy soil of its 
shores. Though their wood be solid and not unfreqttently thick, they grow with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity. The Mangrove (Rhizophora Mangle, Mangue. vermelho) is distinguish¬ 
ed by forming a very thick bark in a proportionably short period. In those places where 
the scarcity of timber does not make it necessary entirely to cut down the Maugle Trees, 
as, for instance, in Maranhao, it is usual, particularly at the commencement of the rainy 
season, when the sap begins to flow between the wood and bark, to tear off the latter and 
use it for tanning. On the summits of these forests growing on the shore, arc seen, in 
sailing along, the most beautiful white herons sitting, gay-coloured halcyons watching for 
fish, and within the tluckut various waterfowl, running about or swimming Wherever 
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these trees prow, the whole neighbourhood is converted into marshes and swamps, and 
serves only for an abode for a peculiar species of crab. 

The celebrated Russian voyager and traveller, Baron von Langsdorif, has a beautiful 
country residence in Brazil, at the loot of the Organ Mountains, called Maruli' :ca, on 
account of the excellence of the Mandiocca roots (Jatropha Manihot) which are cultivated 
there. This estate is bounded on the northward by a chain of mountains, traversed by 
several narrow dells, and covered with wood. In the midst of these great forests are the 
tracts ( rossai/os ) which, alter burning the felled trees, are planted by the land-owners with 
Mandiocca, Maize, Beans, Coffee, &.c. These plantations (rosms) are generally abandoned 
after a few harvests, and in a few years are covered again with a thick brushwood ( rupoeir ) 
which is particularly distinguished by the absence of large kinds of trees, of a slower 
growth. The primeval forests, which stand, as testimonies of the creative energy of the 
New Continent, in all their original wildness, and still unprofaned by human hands, are 
called, in Brazil, Mato Virgern, Virgin Forests. In them, European coolness refreshes the 
wanderer, and, at the same time, presents the image of the most luxuriant profusion; the 
never-ceasing power of vegetation makes the trees shoot up to a majestic height; and, not 
contented with these gigantic primeval monuments. Nature cnlls forth, upon every stem, a 
new creation of numerous verdant flowering parasite plants. Instead of the uniform poverty 
of species in the forests of Europe, there is an endless diversity in the forms of stem, loaves, 
and blossoms. Almost every one of these sovereigns of the forest, which here stand near 
to each other, is distinguished, in the total effect of the picture, from its neighbour. While 
the Silk Cotton Tree, partly armed with strong thorns, begins at a considerable height from 
the ground to spread out its thick arms, and its fingered leaves are grouped in light arid airy 
masses, the luxuriant Lecythis and the Brazilian Anda shoot out, at a less height, many 
branches profusely covered with foliage, which unite to form a verdant arcade. The Jnca- 
randa attracts the eye by the lightness of its doubly-feathered leaves; the large gold- 
colonrcd flowers of this tree and the I pc dazzle by their splendour, contrasted with the dark 
green of the foliage. The Spending arches its pinnated leaves into light oblong forms. A 
very peculiar and most, striking effect in the picture is that produced by the Trumpet Tret; 
(Cecropia pci tat a), among the other lofty forms of the forest. Its smooth, ash-gray stems 
rise, slightly bending, to a considerable height, anti spread at. the top into verticil late 
branches, standing out at right angles, which hear, at the extremities, large tufts of deeply 
lobalod white leaves. The contour of the tree appears to indicate, at once, hardness nud 
pliability, stiffness and elasticity, and affords the painter a subject, ecpinlly interesting and 
difficult, for the exercise of his pencil. The flowering Ca'snlpiniu, the airy Laurel, the 
lofty Geoffra'a, the Soap Trees with their shining leaves, the slender Barbadoos Cedar, the 
Ormosia with its pinnated foliage, the Tapia or Garlic Pear-tree, so called from the strong 
smell of its bark, the Mainn, and a thousand undescribed trees, are mingled confusedly 
together, forming groups, agreeably contrasted by the diversity of their forms and tints. 
Here and there, the dark crown of a Brazilian Pine (Araucaria imbricata) among the 
lighter green, appears as a stranger among the natives of the tropics, while the towering 
stems of the palms, with their waving crowns, are an incomparable ornament to the forests, 
the beauty and majesty of which no language can describe. If the eye turns from the proud 
forms of those ancient denizens of the forest, to the more humble and lower, which clothe 


the ground with rich verdure, it is delighted with the splendour and gav variety of (lie 
flowers. The purple blossoms of the Rhexia; profuse clusters of Melastoma, Myrtle, and 
Eugenia; the tender foliage of many ltuhiacea; and Ardisiie, with their delicate flowers 
blended with the singularly formed leaves of the Theophrasta; the Oonchoenrpus; the reed- 
likc Dwarf Palms; the brilliant spadix of the Costus; the ragged hedges of Mnranta; 

magnificent Stittlias; thorny Solatia; 
967 i . t.ittf large-flowering Gardenias and Cen- 

tnrea, entwined with garlands of 
Mikania and Bignonia; the far-spread¬ 
ing shoots of the mellifluous Paul li¬ 
ning; of the burning Dnlechampias 
and the Bauhinin, with its strangely 
lobed leaves; strings of the leafless 
milky Bindweed, which descend from 
the highest summits of the trees, or 
closely twine round the strongest, 
trunks, and gradually kill them; last¬ 
ly, those parasitical plants by which 
Bromoiin. Tiitnnduu. old trees are invested with the garb 

of youth; the grotesque species of 
Pothos and Arum; the superb flowers of the Orchidea:, the Bromelias, which catch the rain 
water; theTillandsia (_/Sg. 907.), bunging down like Lichen puhnonarius, and a multiplicity 
of curiously termed Ferns; all those admirable productions of so young a soil comhine u» 
form a scene which alternately fills the European naturalist with delight and astonishment. 
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When here attempting to sketch the interior of a tropical forest, it is requisite to point 
the attention of the reader to the relative situation of each individual plant, with regard to 
the tendency to self-preservation. With such a fulness of life, and such a vigorous striving 
at development, even so rich and fertile a soil as this is not capable of furnishing the neces¬ 
sary nourishment in sufficient abundance; lienee those gigantic trees arc in a constant 
struggle for their own preservation, and impede each other’s growth, still more Ilian do the 
trees in our forests. Even the stems which have attained a considerable height, and require 
a large supply of nutriment, feel the influence of their stronger neighbours, are suddenly 
arrested in their growth by being deprived of the requisite juices, and thus become, in a 
short time, subject to tho general laws of nature, which lend them to a rapid dissolution. 
Thus we sec the noblest trees, after suffering an atrophy of some months’ duration, eaten 
away by ants and other insects, seized with decay from the root, to the summit, till, to the 
terror of the solitary inhabitants of the forest, they fall down with a tremendous crush. In 
general it is remarked that stems which stand singly, among several of a different kind, 
are more easily kept down by the latter. When, at some future period, n regular system 
of forest cultivation, which, indeed, has not yet been thought of in these thinly peopled 
woods, shall lie introduced, it will be found necessary, not so much to promote the growth 
of the trees close together, as to take care that they stand at a sufficient distance from each 
other. 

Brazil nuts are the fruit of Bertholletia excelsa, (J ?g. 968.) one of the most interesting 
plants of the New World, and which deserves to be cultivated in the warm parts of America, 
ns the almond and walnut are grown in Europe. It has been stated that the weight of the 
fruit is so enormous, that at the period when it falls, the savage natives dare not enter the 
forests without covering their heads and shoulders with a strong buckler of wood. Tho 
people of Ksineraldas still describe the dangers which they run, when this fruit, which is 
as large as a child’s head, and whose shell is so hard as almost to defy the sharpest instru¬ 
ment, drops from a height of fifty or sixty feet. The produce is abundant, each containing 
from fifteen to twenty large and well-fluvoured kernels. Humboldt declares himself to have 
been most fortunate in procuring Brazil nuts during his voyage on the Orinoco, lie nnd 
his party had subsisted for three months on had chocolate and lxiiled rice without butter or 
salt, when they procured a quantity of the Bertholletia excelsa, which the Indians hnd just 
been gathering in the month of June. The Portuguese of Para have long carried on a con¬ 
siderable traffic in these nuts, which they export to Guiana, Lisbon, and England ; and 
the oil extracted from them is much esteemed in Brazil. A French privateer captured, 
during the war, an English vessel, loaded with Brazil nuts, which were purchased by a 
merchant of Itoiicn, who found tho oil they afforded so preferable for burning to that ex¬ 
tracted from any European fruit, that he wrote to Paris to enquire the bolanic.nl name of the 
tree that bore these nuts, and for information as to its native country, with a view to obtain 
a larger supply. 



Brazil Nutj. 



The Brazil Wood of commerce is the produce of Cmsalpinia bmsilionsis; nnd Rosewood, 
now so well known and extensively employed as an ornamental material lor furniture, that 
of a Jacaranda. 

Balsam of Copaiva is afforded by the genus Gopaifern. 

Ipecacuanha, the true Brazilian drug, respecting which there lias been so much discus¬ 
sion, is the root of the Cephalitis Ipecacuanha of Richard {Jiff. 969.). Its discovery is due 
to the native Brazilians. Marcgraafl’and Pison were the first who made it known in Europe, 
and experiments proved tho utility of this truly valuable drug. Their description, however, 
was so detective that Ipecacuunha was long used before the plant that produced it. was 
known: till in 1800, Dr. A. Gomes brought flowering specimens to Europe, which Brotero 
described in the Transactions of the Linneean Society , und thus set all uncertainty at rest. 
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The use of Ipecacuanha is too universal to render a long detail of its qualities necessary. 
Everybody knows that it is emetic and sudorific, and useful in chronic catarrh, strengthen* 
ing the digestive organs, and curing the dysentery. A small trade is carried on in Ipeca¬ 
cuanha at Rio Janeiro. According to Gomes, 430 arrobas were exported in 1795, and 314 
in 1800. The substance is easily recognised, and this is the only ipecacuanha actually sent 
abroad from the capital of Brazil; for it is not true that the roots of Ionidium Ipecacuanha, 
still less those of Ionidium parviflorum, which grows in a very distant province, are mixed 
with those of the true Cephaelis Ipecacuanha. Though this latter has been exterminated 
in the environs of Rio Janeiro, and near most of the 'large towns, it is still very common in 
many spots; but the practice of pulling up the plant indiscriminately, whether the seeds be 
ripe or otherwise, with the daily diminution of the virgin woods, where it grew abundantly, 
cannot fail to render it scarce; and it were most desirable that some plan for cultivating 
it were adopted. This is easily accomplished by seeds or runners; and it requires no care, 
if grown under the shade of large trees; but an artificial shelter would be necessary, if it 
were cultivated in open spots. 

Cacuo, probably an aboriginal native of Brazil, though extensively cultivated in other 
warm countries, is the fruit of the Theobroma or Chocolate tree (Jig. 970.). The latter, 

which is an Indian appellation, is derived from the neigh¬ 
bouring coast of Choco, where the Cacao is much grown; 
and so tbiul are the Colombian and Peruvian ladies, more 
especially the nuns and devotas, of this national beverage, 
that the temporary want of it is considered quite a misfor¬ 
tune ; almost as heavy as the loss of tobacco. Such inveter¬ 
ate smokers are the fair Popayancjas, that when the posses¬ 
sion of Cauca by the patriot army cut off their supply of 
this article ami of sugar, they used to send their slaves to 
pick up such ends of cigars as had been dropped in the 
streets; and when they hud exhausted all the caramelas 
and syrups of the apothecaries’ shops in sweetening their 
indispensable chocolate, they bethought themselves of boil- 
Chocoiatu Tree. ing dried figs, and using the sweet liquor thus obtained, ns 

a substitute lor sugar. The generic name Theobroma (food 
of the? gods), was conferred on this tree by Linmeus, to mark his opinion of the excellence 
of its seeds; though Benzoni, who travelled in South America in the sixteenth century, 
formed a different estimate of its merits, and declared that, chocolate was “a drink fitter for 
a pig than a man.” The Cacao is the kernel of this tree, which it is customary to bury for 
forty days, in order to deprive it of its acrid flavour: many aromatic ingredients, especially 
Vnnilln, being added to do away its native nauseous taste—“ Le mocllcux Cacao s’embaume 
de Vnnille,” according to the author of Lea Jardins. 

Thu following is the process used by the chemist, M. Cadet, in preparing Chocolate. The 
Cacao seeds are roasted like coffee beans, either in an iron pan or a cylinder; and, when 
half cold, are spread on a table, and bruised with a wooden rolling-pin, to remove the aril- 
his: then they are winnowed, sifted, and demised. When the kernels arc perfectly purifi¬ 
ed, they arc pounded in a mortar of heated iron over burning charcoal, and thus reduced to 
a coarse paste, which is set to cool on a marble slab. A second rolling is bestowed with a 
steel cylinder on a smooth freestone, and as soon ns the paste becomes sufficiently smooth, 
it is mixed with sugnr in u hot basin and poured into tin moulds. Cadet mixed 8 lbs. of the 
Cnracca Cacao, which is the finest kind, with 2 lbs. of the third kind (Iskmd Cacao), and 
8 lbs. of powdered sugar. The addition of gitiger, cloves, and pimento, and even musk and 
ambergris, commonly given in America, renders chocolate, which is by no means easy of 
digestion, still more heatiug and exciting. Cadet recommends that only 2 oz. of cinnamon 
and 3 oz. of vanilla should be put into 20 ll»s. of plain chocolate paste. Chocolate is not 
very much consumed in Rngland and the United States; it is in greater esteem in France; 
it forms the ordinary breakfast in Spain; and in Mexico, according to Humboldt, it is not 
considered an object of luxury, but. of prime necessity. 

The botany of the northern parts of South America, namely, Guiana and Colombia, is far 
less known than that of Brazil. Guiana presents a singular appearance as you approach it 
from the sea, being remarkably low for a great extent towards the interior, so that it cannot 
be discovered, even from the mast-head of a vessel, until close to it. It then presents a 
curious firinged aspect; for nothing but the tops of the tall trees by which the land is cover¬ 
ed are visible on the horizon, apparently flonting in the air; being seen through the medium 
of an atmosphere charged with watery vapours, that are raised by the excessive heat of the 
climate from a humid soil. “Up the Orinoco,” says the lively author of Campaigns and 
Cruises in South America, “ the scenery is strikingly beautiful; and, when viewed from a 
ship’s deck as she glides slowly along the smooth water, presents a magnificent moving 
panorama. The banks on each side are covered with impervious forests of majestic trees, 
cha ined to each other, as it were, by the Bejuco or gigantic creeping plant of South America, 
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which grows to the thickness of an ordinary cable. These ancient trees, when decayed 
through length of years (for the axe of the woodsman has never yet resounded in these 
wilds), are supported upright by these enormous plants, which bear a striking resemblance 
to the huge water-snakes that lurk in the swamps beneath. There arc many other para¬ 
sitical plants which bear flowers of various brilliant colours, forming festoons on the trecB to 
which they cling. Among the branches, monkeys of every description gambol and follow 
the vessel, springing from tree to tree by means of the Bcjuco, which has obtained, from this 
circumstance, its Indian name of monkey’s ladder. The most conspicuous among this mis¬ 
chievous tribe is the araguato, a large red monkey, always seen in herds, the young ones 
clinging to their mother’s shoulders. These are very destructive among the plantations, 
where they pull up and destroy more roots and fruit than they eat or carry away. Their 
howling during the night is much louder than could be considered possible, considering the 
size of the animal. The noise they make may be easily funded to proceed from panthers, 
or other large beasts of prey. This is so much the case, that three English soldiers, who 
had deserted from Angostura, were so terrified by the noises made by these animals in the 
middle of the night, that they hailed the boats in which the other troops were, and begged 
to be taken on board, declaring that they were surrounded by tigers. Parrots and macaws, 
with toucans and other birds of beautiful plumage, complete this splendid picture, and fill 
the air with their discordant screams, to which the metallic note of the darra or bell-bird, 
responds at measured intervals; at one moment sounding close to the ear, and the next, 
dying away in the distance. Up the small creeks, which are completely embowered hy 
magnificent evergreens, are seen pelicans, spoonbills, and garzons, or gigantic cranes, all 
busily employed in fishing. When to this is added the occasional appearance of that tyrant 
of the stream, the alligator, floating in conscious superiority among the bulky manatis and 
the more agile toninos, which are incessantly rising and blowing in shoals, the scene may 
be somewhat imagined, but cannot be adequately described.” 

Among the many medicinal and poisonous plants growing on the banks of the Orinoco, 
one of the most singular is a species of Bcjuco, which, when properly administered, proves 
a powerful preservative from the effects attending the bite of every description of poisonous 
serpents. It even appears to deprive these reptiles either of the power or inclination to use 
their fangs. Some of the leaves and small branches are pounded, aud applied in this state 
as a cataplasm to both arms; the skin having been previously scarified freely above the 
elbows. This species of inoculation is repeated at stated intervals; the juice of the bruised 
plant, diluted with water, being ulso occasionally drunk. Several soldiers, belonging to 
General Zodefio’s division of the patriot army, lmd undergone this treatment, and frequently 
found the advantage they thus hail acquired. They were thereby enabled to take shelter in 
deserted huts, which others dared not enter, lor fear of the snakes always lurking in such 
places; although those men could bring them out in their hands without sustaining any 
injury. No deception was practised, nor any reward asked or expected, for exhibiting their 
skill iii destroying these reptiles. The Sarsaparilla grows in the same neighbourhood in 
great abundance. Some of the creeks are so full of it, that the natives come to them for 
leagues around, to bathe, and drink the water, which they assert to be sufficiently impreg¬ 
nated with the virtues of the? plant to cflcct cures in many obstinate chronic complaints. 

Among tli.e^ splendid parasitic orchideous plants, which invest the living as well as the 
dead trunks of the forest trees with verdure and blossoms not their own, is the Vanilla ( V. 
aromatic") (Jiff. 971.); the fruit of which is so well known for its very sweet and balsamic 
odour, and its warm, pungent, and highly agreeable taste. A volatile and odoriferous oil is 


* extracted from it, which both water and alcohol take up. 

Z2.M Three kinds of vanilla are distinguished in commerce: 
mil the Pompoim or Bova, which has very thick, swollen, 
'll iJ and strong-scented pods; the Vanilla de Ley, or legiti- 

V/| I mate vanilla, which is the best, and 1ms slender and very 

Vf I fragrant pods, of a deep rich brown, neither black nor 

« I red, neither too dry nor too gummy: of this kind it is 

IL requisite that the packet of filly should weigh at least 

|U five ounces, that, which carries down eight ounces being 

m considered sobre bueua, or superexcellent. The fru- 

M/ grant scent of this latter kind produces an intoxicating 

jay or drowsy ellect; the fresh pal being filled with an oily 

fluid, replete with innumerable small black seeds. The 
\ third sort is called Bastard Vanilla, and is the worst of 

^ all. It is probable that all the kinds are but. varieties, 

Vanilla Aromaticn. arising from soil, culture, degree of maturity, and per¬ 

haps male of preparation. According to Aublct, the 
following is the process to which the inhabitants of Guiana subject the vanilla:—When a 
dozen or more pods are gathered, they string them as quickly as possible near the peduncle, 
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and bleach them instantaneously, by dipping them into boiling water. Then they arc hung 
up in the open air exposed to the sun, and the following day smeared with oil, to prevent 
their shrinking or drying too fast. It is necessary, also, to bind them round with an oiled 
thread, that the pods may not split open. While hanging up, the superabundant viscous fluid 
flows from the point which is downwards, and they lose their clamminess, and become brown, 
wrinkled, soil, and shrunk to a quarter of their former size. In this state they are rubbed 
with oily hands and deposited in a varnished pot, to keep them fresh. In the torrid parts of 
America, it were most easy to cultivate vanilla, and to produce much larger quantities than 
are now obta inable; but the inhabitants only collect such fruit as is found.on the wild plants, 
which arc confined to the shores of creeks and other swampy spots liable to occasional inun¬ 
dation. There the vanilla twines over the stems of the mangrove, and flowers in the month 
of May, bearing its fruit in September. The use of vanilla Bhould be confined to persons 
of feeble constitutions; its heating and irritable qualities would render it dangerous to such 
as are liable to feverish, inflammatory, or cutaneous symptoms. It is used in cakes, lemon¬ 
ade, sherbet, and ice; but especially for giving a flavour to chocolate. 

Cayenno Pepper is the fruit of Capsicum annuum. 

The Bixa Orellana, or Arnotta, which yields the dye with which cheeses are coloured red, 
arrives to the Btature of a large tree in Guiana. 

Quassia, that intensely bitter drug, is the wood of Quassia atnara. 

The Cannon-ball Tree (Couroupita guianensis ) is a striking plant, an inhabitant of Gui¬ 
ana, remarkable for the size and beauty of its blossoms and lor the magnitude of its fruit 
The tree grows to 50 or 60 feet high, covered with foliage that is mixed with racemes of 
flowers, sometimes containing a hundred highly fragrant blossoms, of a lovely crimson red 
colour, succeeded by enormous fruits. The liillen shells or husks that strew the ground, so 
nearly resemble a cannon-ball, that one might easily imagine a company of artillery had 
bivouacked in its shade. If we nmy trust in the poetic language of M. Descourtilz, Flore 
Pilloresque et Mfdicnle des Antilles, the noise these fruits make in falling affords an addi¬ 
tional reason for the name. “ Beneath a pure and dazzling sky,” says he, “ gracefulness is 
ever united to the magnificence of nature; there the hidden streams only reveal their pre¬ 
sence in gentle murmurs, or by the silvery light that they cast upon the rocks, or the soft 
sound with which they trickle through the grass, or the increased verdure with which they 
endow the plants. But when the silence of nature is broken by those violent hurricanes 
which too often, in the torrid zone, blast all the hopes of the cultivator, you may hear the 
report of the fruits of the cannon-ball tree, whose bursting produces an ofl-repeated echo, 
and resembles the rolling fire of a discharge of artillery.” The shell is used in South Ame¬ 
rica for domestic purposes, as the calabash. The pulp contains sugar, gum, malic, citric, and 
tartaric acids, and is employed to afford a refreshing drink in fevers; but in the perfectly 
ripe state, it. exceeds whatever is filthy, stinking, and abominable in nature; yet the scent 
is remarkably vinous, and so permanent, that on examining some jjortions of the fruit that 
had boon preserved in rum two or three years, the native odour of the plant was found to bo 
i-o strong, as to render the apartment almost insupportable. Insects revel in this filthy and 
disgusting pulp. Beetles and earwigs feed upon it; while the formicas find shelter in the 
hollow of the shells. 

Among the palms, the Manicot Palm and the Cokarita are the most celebrated. 

Of the different kinds of Yam, which are cultivated in most tropical countries, though 
only natives of intertropical India, we have spoken more fully in treating of the vegetable 
productions of the South Sea Islands, where they form ono of the principal articles of food 
to the natives. 

Batatas, or sweet Potatoes, are the fleshy, spindle-shaped roots of a Convolvulus (C. Ba¬ 
tatas). There are several varieties, the culture being easy, and the plant hearing Batatas at 
'ilt sc &sons of the year, those put into the ground in February being fit for use from June to 
March of the following year. In the South of France, the Convolvulus Batatas is cultivated 
m the open air, in a warm situation and light soil, but a hotbed is requisite for its growth in 
more northern countries. This root is nourishing and of easy digestion; and forms a staple 
article of food in many parts of South America, especially Guiana. There arc various 
modes of cooking it, either made into cakes, boiled, or baked; but the best way for preserv¬ 
ing its genuine flavour is to steam the roots or to bake them under the ashes. This is the 
Kind of potato which is alluded to by Shakspeare, as possessing stimulating properties (in his 
comedy of the Merry Wives of Windsor), and not the root of Solanutn tuberosum, which 
was unknown in Europe in the time of the great. English dramatist. The Batatas contain a 
^ rC i i a e “ Cc fl ar *no matter, and when submitted to the process of distillation, afford an 
alcohol, of which many of the South American nations are but too fond. The foliage is 
much relished by cattle; and cows that are fed upon it yield an increased and improved 
quantity of milk. 1 

Cassava bread is nowhere, perhaps, morn abundnntly prepared than in Guiana. It is pro- 
c ucu “ ' rom flio root of the Jntrophu Manihot {Jig. 972.), and in the following manner:—The 
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Jatropha Manihot. 


not ia rasped an large tin or wooden graters, fixed on benches, behind which the women 

employed in making it stand in rows. A sufficient quantity 
972 4§SL having been rasped for one time (as the surplus would fcr- 

•&T2& ment and spoil), they put it in long circular baskets of plaitod 

.-ft V rushes, about 10 feet long, and 9 inches in diameter, called 

mangueras. These are hung up, with weights attached to 
Ml. the lower end, which draw the plaited wosk tight together, 

diminishing its capacity, and squeezing out the juice. When 
411 tho fluid is extracted, the mangueras are emptied of their 
_ if v ± , contents on raw hides, laid in the sun, where the coarse 
flour soon dries. It is then baked on smooth plates, made 
of dry clay, with a slow fire below. This is the most diffi- 
v $/ cult pert of the process. The coarse flour is laid perfectly 

f /w \WI8BuT dry on the hot plates, where the women, with a dexterity 

Y ^ only to be acquired by practice, spread it out in a round and 

ill Ci \\ >4 very thin layer, nearly the Bize of the plate it is laid on. 

Jatropha Manihot. This they do, merely with a piece of calabash, which they 

keep in constant motion; pressing gently every part of the surfuce, until the heat has united 
the meal into a cake, without in the least altering its colour or scorching it. Their method 
of turning a cassava cake of that size resembles sleight of hand; for they effect it with two 
pieces of split cane, without breaking it, though scarcely so thick as a dollar, and only as 
yet half cemented together, and of a substance always brittle, especially when warmed. 
This bread is very nourishing, and will melt to a jelly in a liquid; but it is dangerous if eaten 
in any quantity when dry, as it swells, on being moistened, to many times its original bulk. 
It will keep good for any length of time, if preserved in a dry place. The expressed juice 
deposits, after standing for some time, a fine white starch, which, when made into jelly, is 
not to be distinguished from that prepared from the arrow-root. 

When it is considered that the Jatropha Manihot belongs to a highly poisonous tribe, and 
Is itself one of the most virulent of the species, it cannot but excite astonishment to tiud 
that it yet yields so abundant a flour, rendered innocent, by the art of inan, and affording 
nourishment to many thousands in South America. Even in our own country it is largely 
imported and served up at table, under the name of Tapioca. Such is the poisonous nature 
of the juice of Manioc, that it sometimes occasions death in a few minutes; and thus many 
of the unhappy Indians destroyed their Spanish persecutors. A Surinam physician admin¬ 
istered it, by way of experiment, to dogs and cats, who died after twenty-five minutes of 
dreadful agony. Dissection proved that it operated by means of the nervous system alone, 
an opinion confirmed by thirty-six drops being afterwards given to a criminal. These hud 
scarcely reached the stomach when such torments and convulsions ensued, that the man 


expired in six minutes; three hours afterwards the body was opened, when the stomach was 
found shrunk to half its natural size; so that it would appear that the fatal principle resides 
in a volatile substance, which mny be dissipated by heat, os indeed is satisfactorily proved 
by the mode of preparing the root for food. The root of manioc is also the basis of several 
fermented liquors, and the leaves are boiled and eaten. An acre of ground planted with the 
Jatrophu Manihot yields nourishment to more persons than six acres cultivated with wheat. 

A delicate aromatic seed is known in this country by the name of Tonquin Bean. This 
is the seed of Dipterix odornta. 

Among the numerous interesting plants of South America, two are especially deserving 
of notice; the Cow Tree and the Arracacha. The first of these (f Jalaclotlewlron utile of 
Humboldt) is almost confined to the coast Cordillera near the Lake of Maracnybo. Hum¬ 
boldt hud often heard of this tree, and been assured that the negroes on the farm, who drank 
plentifully of this vegetable milk, regarded it as wholesome: but so acrid and poisonous are 
all other lnctescent trees, that nothing but experience convinced him that the virtues of the 
Palo de Vaca are not exaggerated. The tree is handsome, with the general aspect of the 
Star Apple (Chrysophyllum Cainilo). When incisions are made in the trunk, an abundant 
guuuny and thick milk exudes, which diffuses a pleasant balsamic smell. Humboldt drank 
a large quantity of this milk, night and morning, without experiencing any disagreeable 
effect, the tenacity of the fluid being the only thing that was unpleasant. The negroes soak 
their Maize or Cassava bread in it; and give the name of cheese to the curdy, tough, mem¬ 
branaceous substance which collects on the surface, after some days’ exposure to the air. 
Humboldt says:*—“Among the many curious phenomena that I beheld during my journey, 
there was hardly any that struck my imagination so forcibly as the Cow Tree. Every tiling 
connected with milk and with farinaceous food inspires us with interest, and reminds us of 
our helpless infancy. Ancient and modern nations have felt a religious veneration for grain; 
and milk seems exclusively an animal production. Huch being our first impressions, the sur¬ 
prise that seizes the mind at the sight of such a tree is but natural. It grows on the rocky 


* Helation Hisiorique, book V. eh. xvi. p. 109. 
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side of & mountain, scarcely insinuating' its roots in the stone. For many months, not a 
shower of rain fills on its dry and coriaceous leaves, the branches Beem dry and dead; but 
pierce the trunk, and a sweet and nourishing milk flows. At sunrise, this vegetable source 
is most abuiuiant; then the blacks and native people hurry from all parts, provided with 
jugs, to catch tho milk, which turns yellow and thick on the surface. Some drink it on the 
spot, and others carry it to their children, till one might fancy that a cowherd was distri¬ 
buting to his family the milk of the flock.” From this extraordinary fluid, Dr. Thomson 
lias extracted a new substance, which he calls Galactine. 

The Arracacha (Arracacia esculenta, Bot. Magazine, t. 3092.) is a productive and hardy 
root, grateful to the palate, and of easy digestion. It is peculiar to the hilly country, and is 
particularly cultivated near the city of Santa Fe, where it is planted in the same manner as 
IKifatocs, to which it is preferred, resembling, in shape and taste, the Jerusalem artichoke. 
The natives frequently use it, together with maize, for making that celebrated Indian beve¬ 
rage culled chica, which is commonly drunk by the mountaineers. The roots are irregularly 
shaped, and adhere in clusters to the original plant. The culture of the Arracacha root has 
lately been extended to Jamaica, the climate of which Beems perfectly suited to its nature. 
The soil which suits yams appears equally adapted to the Arracacha. 

Subsect. 3. — Zoology. 

The Zoology of Brazil is of such a nature, that we know not how to convey an adequate 
idea of its magnificence or its richness. Yet, if we view it in reference to that of any other 
region of equal extent, it is beyond dispute the most splendid in the world. This extraor¬ 
dinary luxuriance of animal and vegetable lift;, which is the chief characteristic of the New 
World, but more particularly of its intertropical regions, has been the astonishment and 
admiration of nil who have visited its shores. But no one has more happily illustrated, with 
every appearance of truth, the prolmble causes of this fecundity, than the celebrated Hum¬ 
boldt. “The narrowness,” observes this accomplished traveller, “of this variously indented 
continent, its great extension towards the icy jade, the wide ocean over which the tropical 
winds blow, the flatness of the eastern coasts, the currents of cold sea-water which flow 
northwards from the Terra del Fuego towards Peru; the number of mountains, the sources 
of countless springs, and whose mow-clad summits tower above the clouds; the abundance 
of large streams, which, after many windings, always seek the remotest coast; deserts 
without (naked) sand, therefore the less heated; impenetrable forests which cover the well- 
watered plains near the equator, and which in the interior of the country, where the moun¬ 
tains and the water are most remote, exhale: immense masses of imbibed or self-producing 
water: all these circumstances give to the flat portion of America a climate which, by its 
moisture and coolness, forms a surprising contrast with that of Africa. To these causes are 
tn lie ascribed that extraordinary luxuriance of vegetation, that exuberant foliage, which 
forms the peculiar characteristic of the Now Continent.” 

In applying these philosophic observations to Brazil, some modifications must be made, and 
some exceptions |>ointed out. Two years spent in traversing these enchanting rpgions, and 
exploring their zoological treasures, enable us to state the following particulars from personal 
oliscrvation. Vegetation, indeed, covers every portion of this immense empire, but in very 
different degrees, and with some remarkable modifications. A stupendous range of virgin 
forests may be said to extend from one extremity of Brazil to the other, running parallel 
with the coast, and forming a magnificent belt between that and the interior: here the soil 
is uncommonly rich, being principally vegetable mould, or a fat. red loam. In these virgin 
forests vegetation attains its greatest luxuriance: they produce all the large timber trees; 
and the ground, when cleared for cultivation, gives an amazing increase. But no sooner 
does the traveller puss beyond these limits, than he meets with a totally different country. 
The Serinm districts then commence; a name indiscriminately applied by the Brazilians to 
a 11 inland parts situated beyond the virgin forests of the coast; nevertheless, the natives 
give more accurate distinctions to the different features of the interior. The names of 
Catnpo nnd Tabulnra are applied to those extensive and somewhat elevated plains which are 
covered with coarse grass, or interspersed, like a park, at. short distances, with low and often 
stunted evergreens. Clear of underwood, and open to the traveller in every direction, these 
plains are frequently broken by narrow valleys, or gentle hollows, where the trees become 
rather higher and acquire a more flourishing growth, thus forming woods; yet they are so 
matted with an underwood of cacti, bromeliat, and other spiny shrubs and plants, as to be 
almost impassable to nny but the hunter. These dry woods are termed Catingas. The 
general character of the soil in all these situations is more or less sandy, and, although 
never destitute of verdure, tho vegetation can scarcely be called luxuriant, particularly 
when compared to that of the coast and the majestic virgin forests which border its shores, 
fhese observations are not, of course, applicable to the mountainous districts of the mines, 
but. are descriptive, with little variation, of all those provinces north of Minas Geraes. It 
is this diversity in the aspect of the country which so naturally influences the distribution 
of its animals as well as its vegetables. The number and variety of insects towards the 
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coast is inconceivable; moisture and shade, with rich and soft vegetable juices, seem essen¬ 
tial to numerous tribes; but on the campos and tabularas, and in the catinga woods, where 
the soil is dry and hot, water scarce, and the foliage harsh and stunted, insects really appear 
to be scarce; for the traveller may journey onwanls tor hours, without being attracted by 
the appearance of a butterfly. The birds, indeed, are much more numerous, particularly 
those of the Tanagcr family, as these derive their principal food from the small fruits and 
berries which the catinga trees produce in abundance. But we must no longer dwell on 
these general peculiarities, however interesting, but proceed to a rapid sketch of those tribes 
most remarkable in the zoology of Brazil. 

Among the Quadrupeds, we are struck with the number and variety of Monkeys and 
Bats. The satyr-like Apes and Baboons of the Old World far exceed in size any of their 
tribe yet discovered in America; neither arc the genera of this continent similar to those 
of Africa or of India; all .have tails, but are without cheek pouches or naked callosities on 
their buttocks. The Howling Monkeys (Myceles 111.) live in the deep recesses of the 
virgin forests, and are heard morning and evening sending forth such tremendous and fright¬ 
ful howls, as to impress the listener with the idea of the sound proceeding from some gigan¬ 
tic and ferocious animal. The Ursine Howling Monkey (Af. ursina Dumb.) is of this 
description, and although small, its voice, louder than that of a bear, is perfectly terrific. 
Monkeys are only abundant in the virgin forests: they live entirely among the loftiest 
trees; and their tails, being prehensile, give them an additional facility in leaping and jump¬ 
ing from branch to branch with the most perfect ease. No less than sixty-five species are 
described as natives of Brazil and the regions adjacent. 

The Bats are surprisingly numerous; and are, no doubt, powerful instruments to keep 
within due limits the myriads of flying insects: some, however, live nlmost entirely upon 
fruits, while others, like the deadly vampire of the East, enter the cattle stables, and even 
the huts of men, and suck the blood of both. We have more than once had a horse or 
mule so much weakened by these animals during the night, as to be incapable of travelling. 

The ferocious Quadrupeds are mostly small, and, although of many species, they appear 
to be few in number, and are fearful of man. The largest are the Puma and the Jaguar, 
the last being a most formidable animal. There are, besides, several small and elegantly 
marked Tiger Cats; but the 1.ion, Tiger, Panther, Hyena, and the whole list of savage 
quadrupeds so common in Africa or in India, arc totally unknown in the New World. 

The Puma (F. concalor ) may be said to represent the I.ion in the New World ; like that, 
it is large and uniformly yellow, but without a mane or tufled tail. It is about five feet 
long, and two and a half high. Azara informs us that it climbs trees with the greatest 
ease, although it generally lives in the forests, and lies concealed in underwood. In its 
wild state, it never attacks man; and when in confinement becomes as gentle ns a dog. 
Whether this Paraguay species is the same as the Puma mentioned by Major Smith, (dr if. 
Cuv. 24118.) is not quite clear. 

The Jaguar ( F.tmea L.) is not unlike the American panther: they are solitary animals, 
inhabiting thick virgin forests. They attack cows, and even bulls of four years old, but arc 
especially enemies to horses. It will, indeed, not attack man, unless pressed by hunger; 
but this is no security to the traveller, as Azara mentions an instance of two men who were 
seized and carried away by these animals when sitting before a large fire. There are two 
races, the one larger than the other, but both are fierce and untamcable. The Tapir and 
different species of Sloth arc well known inhabitants of tropical America, and have been 
repeatedly described. The Armadillos likewise belong to this continent. Travellers men¬ 
tion small deer; while numerous Cavys, Squirrels, and lesser quadrupeds, nbound. Horses 
and mules are the only beasts of burden, and sheep arc almost tinknown. 

The ornithological features of Brazil have already been noticed; and, in regard to species, 
it may safely be pronounced the richest in the whole world. Not more than one-fifth of 
the whole empire hus been yet explored; yet upwards of 500 different birds have been 
already discovered, and new objects are continually enriching our museums. To enumerate 
these would be tedious, even were it possible; but a few general particulars will not be 
misplaced. 

The Rapacious Birds are not proportionably numerous. I,argc Black Vultures are every¬ 
where seen perfectly tame, and sitting on trees by the way-side, ready to devour offal or 
any dead animal substance. They appear of a different species to the turkey buzzard and 
black vulture of the United States. The King Vulture (V. papa L.) is nearly of the same 
size, but is much more rare, and is remarkably elegant in its plumage. The forests of 
Guiana, Para, and other parts of Brazil, shelter the Aquila destructor, or Great Destroying 
Eagle, one of the most formidable and ferocious of birds. It considerably surpasses in size 
the gulden eagle of Europe, measuring near three feet long; the back and upper plumage 
is blnek, the under grayish white, and on the hind head is a semicircular crest of feathers, 
which is erected at pleasure. It flies with majestic rapidity, and preys only upon the larger 
quadrupeds, as deer, sloths, monkeys, &c., pursuing them indiscriminately, and tearing them 
to pieces by its enormous talons. In contrast to this formidable bird of prey is a little owl, 
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not much bigger than a sparrow, a pair of which were the first birds we shot after landing 
in South America. The Carocara, or Brazilian Crested Eagle, we liave recently illustrated 
(Zoological Illustrations, PI. 2.), and many other buzzards occur towards Paraguay. 

The extensive order of Perching Birds oilers numerous tribes conspicuous lor their beauty, 
their splendour, or their singularity. The Tyrant Fly-catchers ( Tyrannina Sw.) are seen 
in all the open tracts, perched on the surrounding branches, and perpetually on the watch 
for insects. The Water-chats (. Fluvicolinee Sw.) run along the sides of the rivers and 
lagoons bent on the same pursuit, and perpetually wagging their bails. In the damp and 

thick virgin forests reside small troops of those elegant little 
birds, the Manakins ( Piprinee Sw.), varied with black, golden, 
and azure blue, seeking the soft berries of the Mclastomec and 
other similar shrubs. The Trogons (Trogonina Sw.), Motmots 
(Prioniti Ill.), and Puff-birds, seek the most sombre shades; the 
Ant thrushes (Myolherina Sw.) and the Bush Shrikes (Tham- 
nopholincc Sw.) are more frequent in the catinga woods; while 
perched upon the higher trees are seen flocks of Toucans (Ram- 
phustidai Sw.). Thu Fruit-eaters are hoard morning and even¬ 
ing from the same situations; and one, called the Arapongn, 
Blacksmith, or Bell-bird (Jiff. 973.), uttering a loud note like the 
noise of a hammer upon the anvil. On proceeding more inland, 
different tribes and new species awn it the traveller. The Chat¬ 
terers (Ampdinat Sw.), Woodpeckers (Pidanat Sw.), and Tree- 
creepers (Certhianep. Sw.) frequent the catinga woods, the former 
to feed upon berries, the latter to search for insects on the stems. Innumerable Tanagers, 
with flocks of variously coloured Parrakeets, occur in the tabulara woods, and on the less 
naked cainpos; while the palms, common to these districts, are frequented by splendid 
Mackaws, which crack the stone-like nuts with perfect facility. 

Humming-birds are to be seen wherever a tree is in full blossom, darling about from 
flower to flower, among splendid butterflies often much larger than themselves. 

The Water Birds, along the swampy coasts of Para and in some other parts, are abun¬ 
dant; but these tribes, upon the whole, are but locally dispersed. The splendid scarlet 
Curlew and the red Flamingo are mot with near Para, unlocks of many hundreds. 

Serpents and Reptiles appear much less frequent than in the equinoctial regions of Africa. 
Alligators of a small size are often seen basking on the sunny edges of the savannahs; but 
others are mentioned by travellers of a much larger size and of more ferocious habits. The 
Rattlesnake appears to be unknown, or very rare, although there are other snakes whose 
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bite is believed to be equally venomous: we must, how¬ 
ever, observe that the Brazilians are uncommonly igno¬ 
rant in these matters, and that we were particularly 
struck with the paucity of these reptiles met with in our 
daily journeys and woodland excursions. Many, how¬ 
ever, are very beautiful in colour. Boas of a large size 
are said to be met with on the banks of the great rivers. 
The frogs in some situations are innumerable, and their 
croaking is almost deafening. We well remember a 
little negro boy bringing to us, as a curiosity even to the 
natives, a frog of such vast dimensions, that the little 
urchin could scarcely walk with it in both hands: its 
body was certainly bigger than the head of an ordinary man. We omitted to ascertain the 
precise species (Jig. 974.). 

975 



Brazilian Frog. 



CupM Butterfly. UrcBt Firo-Fly. 

To enumerate the countless variety of Insects would be almost impossible. Near the 
virgin forests they absolutely swarm. The diurnal Butterflies (PapUinttithr), more par¬ 
ticularly, are of a size and brilliancy unrivalled by any in the whole world; of these 
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gaily coloured tribes we estimate that between (500 and 700 species arc found in Bruz.il 
alone. Some of the lesser are perhaps the most brilliant. One, in particular, named after 
the God of Ixive (Pap. Cupido I,.) (fie. 975.), has the under wings embossed with gold 
spots in such a way as to appear as if liquid drops of that metal had fallen upon the wings 
and cooled without injuring them. Ants are as numerous as in Western Africa; but the 
scorpions and centipedes are small, rarely seen, anti do not appear to alarm the natives. 
Many of the Beetle tribe arc remarkable for their grotesque appearance, anti others for the 
splendour of their colours. The Great. Fire-fly (Fnlgorn /antcrriaria) (Jiff. 97(5.), is said 
to emit from its snout a light more sparkling than that from a dozen glow-worms. ’I’liis 
fact, however, we iiave never verified, although we frequently found the insect. The 1 >ia- 
inond Beetle we have before mentioned; but even this is surpassed in mngnificenen by two 
others of the same genus, peculiar to the more southern provinces towards St. Catharine's. 

The Marine Shells of the Brazilian coast are remarkably few, the Capsa hrasiliana 
(fig- 977.) being almost the only example of a genus peculiar to these seas. The exterior 
is covered with an olive epidermis; the interior is tinged with violet. Two new sperms 
of Modiolae or i)atc-musscls (Jiff. 978.) have recently been brought from Rio de Janeiro. 



Capsa Itrmiliarm. Date MumcI*. Buliinus Ovuliu. 

and the rare Voluta brasiliana of I.amarek is stated to have come from this const. Few 
bivalve shells have yet been found in the large rivers; but these are different from all the 
North American species, and may be known by their superior iridescence. The genus 
Hyria I,am., and its various subgenera, among which is the Castulia of the same author, 
are all from the Brazilian rivers. Some very singular land shells also occur in tire forests, 
one of which, the Buliinus ovalis (fig. 979.), ollcn exceeds four inches in length. 

Shot. III .—Historical Geography. 

The coast of Brazil was first touched in 1499 by Vincent Yanez Piuzoii, one of the com¬ 
panions of Columbus, who does not appear, however, to have penetrated far beyond the 
mouth of the Maranon. Next year it occurred unsought to Alvarez Cabral, while conduct¬ 
ing a fleet from Lisbon to the East Indies, then the almost exclusive object of* Portuguese 
ambition. In endeavouring to avoid the coast of Africa, lie name upon Porto Seguro, which 
then appeared to be part of a large island. Cabral immediately sent hack one of his ships 
with tidings of the discovery; and Brazil, as it was called from the ornamental wixxl which 
appeared its most valuable commodity, was speedily colonised. As it seemed, however, to 
yield no other important article, and as the ground could be kept only by seven? contests 
with the savngc nntives, the progress of the settlement was slow, and it was long before it 
could come into any rivalry with those which had been formed by Spain. 

The other European nntions did not fail to dispute the possession of so wide and o|»en a 
coast. Villegagnon carried over a body of French Huguenots to Rio Janeiro, which was 
even for a short time termed Antarctic France; and the English attempted to fix themselves 
in the north at Paraiba: but the fierce and determined attacks of the Portuguese rooted up 
both these establishments. A more formidable effort was rnude by the Dutch, after the trans¬ 
ference of Brazil to Philip II., with whom they were at open war. Under Prince Maurice 
they made themselves masters of the whole north of Brazil, which they held for nearly 
half a century. But their establishment having been too much reduced, and their attention 
being engrossed hy other objects, the Portuguese, in 1(554, commenced a scries of brisk 
attacks, by which they soon recovered possession of the whole territory. After several 
attempts to retrieve their affairs both by arms and negotiation, the Dutch, in 1(501, were 
obliged to make a final cession of Brazil to Portugal. The Brazilians had subsequently some 
occasional quarrels with the Spaniards, especially in 17(52, when the governor of Buenos 
Ayres took from them the fortress of Colonia del Sacramento, which, however, was restored 
at the conclusion of peace in 1763. 

The great prosperity of this colony dates chiefly from the year 1699. That was the ojkicIi 
of the discovery of gold, which was succeeded by that of diamonds; two brilliant objects, 
which placed Brazil completely on a level with the richest of the Spanish possessions. At 
the same time the fertility of the soil was fully ascertained, and some progress was made in 
causing it to yield the richest articles of tropical produce. 
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Tho separation of Brazil from Portugal was first occasioned by events in Europe. Napo¬ 
leon having sent Junot, in 1807, with an army to occupy Lisbon, the Prince Regent with all 
his court suited on the 25th of January, 180N, for Rio Janeiro. Even after the downfall of 
the French imperial power had restored him to the dominion of Portugal, this prince, now 
king, lingered in Brazil, which seemed to be considered as decidedly the most valuable of 
the two (xirtions of the empire. In 1821, however, the constitutional movements in both 
hemispheres induced him to return to Europe, leaving his son, Don Pedro, Regent of Brazil. 
The violence of tho Portuguese cortes called upon the prince also to return, and his endea¬ 
vour to reduce Brazil into a subordinate appendage of Portugal drove the transatlantic state 
into open resistance and decided separation. At the king’s death, Don Pedro did not attempt 
to follow up his right of inheritance over both kingdoms, but contented himself with the 
American slrnre. In consequence of internal disturbances, however, he has since been 
obliged to abdicate in favour of his infant son. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The form of government in Brazil is an hereditary constitutional monarchy. The sove¬ 
reign, who has the title of emperor, has the power of making peace and war, concluding 
treaties with foreign powers, nominating the principal officers of the empire, and of the pro¬ 
vinces, &.c. The legislative body is composed of two houses chosen by indirect election, 
that is by electors chosen for this purpose. The senators are elected for life; the deputies 
or representatives for the term of four years. These houses have the usual powers of legis¬ 
lative liodies in constitutional monarchies: they regulate the course of public affairs, fix 
the amount of the military establishment, create and suppress public offices, imjxise taxes, 
authorise the raising of loans, &c. The imperial ministers are responsible to them for vio¬ 
lations of the constitution. Each province has also its local assembly and governor for 
administering provincial affairs. There is, however, a great difficulty in enforcing the mea¬ 
sures of any general and central administration over so wide an extent of country, and over 
provinces so deeply imbued with a local spirit. The northern districts, in particular, have 
made vigorous attempts and still cherish the wish to form a separate and republican govern¬ 
ment, on the model of those now established over the rest of America. 

The revenue of Brazil is stated ut about 15,000,000 dollars. This is burdened witli a debt 
of 50,000,000 dollars. The military force consists of 30,000 troops of the line, with 50,000 
militia; and there is a marine, composed of 3 ships of the line, 8 frigates, and 25 smaller 
vessels. 


Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

The natural capacities of Brazil are fully equal to those of any region in the New World. 
The soil is cnjKible of yielding profusely sugar, cotton, coffee, tobacco, all the richest tropical 
productions; the forests are immense, and abound in the most valuable timber; the Helds 
are covered with numberless herds of cattle; and the most precious of metals are found 
near the surface of the earth. Its chief defect is, that, destitute of those fine elevated table¬ 
lands, which cover so much of Spanish America, it affords no eligible situation for European 
colonists; and the labouring classes consist almost wholly of negro slaves; a circumstance 
adverse to its prosperity, and necessarily engendering many evils. 

Dense and impenetrable forests (.fig. 980.) cover a great part of the interior of Brazil, and 
exhibit a luxuriance of vegetation almost peculiar to the central regions of South America. 

x “The infinite variety of tints 

which these woods display, give 
them an aspect wholly different 
from those of Europe. Each of 
the lolly sons of the forest has an 
effect distinct from that of the 
rest. The brilliant white of the 
silver tree, the brown head of the 
Mangoa, the purple flowers of the 
Brazil wood, the yellow labur¬ 
nums, the deep red furgus, and 
the carmine-coloured lichens, 
which invest the trunks and the 
hark, all mingle in hriIlian* con¬ 
fusion, forming groups finely con¬ 
trasted ami diversified. The gi- 
guntic height of the palms, with their varying crowns, give to these forests an incomparable 
majesty. AH these nro interwoven with a network of creeping and climbing plants, so 
close ns to form round the large trees a verdant wall, which the eye is unable to penetrate; 
and many of tho flowering species, that climb up the trunks, spread forth and present tho 
appearance of parterres hanging in the air. These woods ure not a silent scone, unless 
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during tho deepest heat of noon, but are crowded and rendered vocal by the greatest variety 
of the animal tribes. Birds of the most singular forms and most superb plumage flutter 
through the bushes. The toucan rattles his large hollow bill; the busy orioles creep out 
of their long pendpnt nests; the amorous thrush, the chattering manakin, the full tones of 
the nightingale, amuse the hunter; while the humming-birds, rivalling in lustre diamonds, 
emeralds, and sapphires, hover round the brightest flowers. Myriads of the most brilliant 
beetles buzz in the air; and the gayest butterflies, rivalling in splendour the colours of the 
rainbow, flutter from flower to flower. Meantime Urn beautiful, but sometimes dangerous, 
race of lizards and serpents, exceeding in splendour the enamel of the flowers, glide out of 
the leaves and hollows of the trees. Trooj>s of squirrels and monkeys leap from bough to 
bough, and large bodies of ants, issuing from their nests, creep along the ground.” It. con¬ 
cerns us here to remark, that these immense forests are rich jp timber of cvcy description 
for use and ornament, suited either tor carpentry, shipbuilding, dyeing, or furniture. That 
kind especially called Brazil wood is particularly celebrated for the beautiful red dye which 
it produces. 

Agriculture is exercised in Brazil upon valuable products, and in fertile soils, but in a 
very slovenly manner. The fanners, till of late, were a most ignorant race, not believing 
that there were any countries in the world except Portugal and Brazil, nor any except the 
lost in which the sugar-cane grew. They have begun, however, to hold intercourse with 
the w’orld in general, and to introduce improved processes from the West India islands. 
Land is so abundant that they never think of employing manure, but break up a fresh spot 
whenever a cultivated one is exhausted. They do not even grub up the trees, but plant the 
sugar canes among tho stumps, the luxuriant shoots from which cannot Ik: cleared away 
without great labour. 

Among the objects of culture, sugar has long been prominent; the rich and moist soils on 
a great part of the coast being particularly suited to it. Notwithstanding the cheapness of 
land, a considerable capital is necessary to establish a sugar plantation, including at least 
forty slaves and a variety of machinery. The amount is from 3000/. to 10,000/., which is 
often borrowed, payable by successive small instalments. Cotton has of lat become a lead¬ 
ing article, in consequence of the extensive demand in Britain. The best is that ot Per¬ 
nambuco; that of Maranham and Seara being coarser, though it. is the staple of both places. 
In the districts southwards it also declines, and at Rio Janeiro is of little value. Tobacco 
is cultivated, along with the sugar, for home use, and is an object of traffic between the pro¬ 
vinces. Coflee is ouly of recent, introduction; but within these few years the culture has 
boon so vastly extended as t.o render it the most important object of Brazilian commerce. 
For food, chiefly to the negroes, manioc and kidneybeans are the articles most raised. Maize 
and bananas are not so much used as in most tropical countries. Rice is largely cultivated 
only in Maranham. 

. Cattle multiply to an immense extent in all the provinces of Brazil, but morn especially 
in the south. The great farms contain 2000, 3000, 4000, and sometimes even 40,(kH) head. 
The bulk of these roam at large in a wild state, with no attendance except that of two or 
three peons or herdsmen, riding constantly round the wide pastures, to keep them vvitlrn tlm 
bounds, and defend them against the attacks of wild beasts. Once a yea- only they e col¬ 
lected within an enclosure, and branded with the mark of the master. Portbns of these 
roving herds are from time to time caught, and killed, chiefly for the hide, though the flesh 
also is dried in a peculiar manner, and sent to the northern provinces. A certain number, 
notwithstanding, are tamed, to supply milk, and to serve for meat., which is considered more 
delicate titan that of the wild cattle. 

Mines, however, form the most celebrated, though by no means the most valuable, source 
of Brazilian wealth. 

The gold of Brazil occurs, like that of Africa, in the form of dust brought down uy streams 
which descend from the hills, and from which it is separated by agitation in water. No 
attempts seem yet to have been made to penetrate into the interior deposits of this precious 
metal. When the auriferous streams overflow their banks, the inhabitants, to whom the 
search seems generally loft open, hasten in crowds to this attractive occupation. A man 
takes his station at the edge of the stream, and begins with a small hoe to open a trench, 
which may be carried in any direction that suits him, provided it does not encounter that of 
another adventurer. The water is allowed to stand through the day, and is poured off at 
night; the sediment depositee!, called cascalho , is then carried home, and made, though by 
very rude processes, to render up its gold. That the soil may be impregnated in every 
direction, channels are formed down the sides of the golden mountain, and pits dug, by 
which processes it is perforated like a honeycomb; and the earth being all washed away, 
presents a picture of desolation which excites the astonishment of strangers. The produce 
of gold has greatly diminished, and on the whole the precious metal has proved to Brazil a 
fatal gift. The eager search and hope have continued after the amount, ceased to repay the 
labour. A few instances of wealth suddenly acquired have generated a dislike of steady 
and regular occupation; and the rich soil in the neighbourhood of the mines, and from 
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which the most solid wealth might have been derived, is allowed to lie waste. The fifth 
claimed by the king, though extensively evaded, presses heavily on this branch of industry. 

The diumends of Brazil are a source of wealth still more brilliant, yet even less pro¬ 
ductive. Tim principal diamond ground is in a circuit of sixteen leagues round Tejuco, in 
the district, of Serro do Frio. The trade has been monopolised by the government; and, as 
usual in such cases, has been conducted at a very great expense. Not less than 35,000/. 

annually is said to be expended in offi¬ 
cers, negroes, machinery, and instru¬ 
ments. All proprietors resident near 
the spot eagerly proffer their negroes 
at a very low rate; to which proceed¬ 
ing it is alleged that sinister motives 
frequently impel them. The dia¬ 
monds of Brazil are found in a situa¬ 
tion similar to that of the gold, among 
portions of alluvial earth. Of all the 
depositories of diamonds, the most ce¬ 
lebrated is the river Jiquitonhonhn 
(Jiff- 9^1-). which flows nearly as 
broad as the Thames at Windsor. 
When worked, the channel is turned aside either by canals or pumps, and the earth from 
the liuttom dug out. The cascallio is then laid in heaps by the side of a flooring (Jiff. 9*S2.), 
divided into various compartments, into each of which a current of water is admitted. 

While this passes through, the cascallio is kept in 
constant motion by raking it till the earthy par¬ 
ticles are washed away. The negro stationed at 
each compartment then besrins a most diligent 
search for the diamonds. When he finds one, ho 
rlnps his hands, and holds it up between his fore¬ 
finger and thumb to the overseer, who places it in 
a bowl suspended from the centre of the structure. 
When a negro presents a stone of seventeen carats 
and a half, he receives his liberty; and handsome 
presents nre given whenever any diamond of infe¬ 
rior, though of considerable, size is found. On the 
other hand, the strictest precautions are taken to 
prevent any from 1 icing secreted. Three over¬ 
seers, placed on high seats, command a view of the 
whole group; and the negroes are frequently 
changed from one compartment, to another, lest 
they should thrust a diamond into a corner, and 
return to take it away. There is an infinite va¬ 
riety in the size of the diamonds. Some are so 
very small, t’in* sixteen or twenty nre required to make up a carat; while, on the other hand, 
I wo or three are usually fiiund in the course of a year, weighing from seventeen to twenty 
carats. It is not expected that one weighing thirty carats will be found oftener than once 
in two years. The diamonds of Brazil are larger than those of India, and as brilliant, hut 
not so hard. At the first discovery of the mines they sent forth no less than a thousand 
o inees of diamonds, which made a prodigious impression on the market; but of late their 
annual produce has not much exceeded 22,000 carats. 

Of other mineral products, iron and copper nre said to abound in the interior province of 
Mutto Grosso; hut they have not yet been worked. There nre also topazes larger than 
those of Saxony and Siberia, tourmalines, and rock crystal. 

Manufactures have made smaller progress in Brazil than in any other of the South Ame¬ 
rican colonies. The only fubric of importance is that of gold and silver, which is carried on 
in the capital to a great extent. The articles wrought are of great beauty, and are an 
object even of export. 

Commerce flourishes in consequence of the very dependence of the country upon foreign 
manufactures, as well as the valuable products of its soil. Rio Janeiro is the centre of trade 
for the southern coasts, which send to it provisions lor its own consumption, as well t ; hides, 
tobacco, sugar, and cotton; vast trains of loaded mules also come and go fo the interior pro¬ 
vinces, especially S. Paulo and Minas Genies. Bahia carries on most of her trade, and Per¬ 
nambuco and Maranham nearly all of theirs, direct with Europe nnd the United States. The 
southern provinces export wheat, hides, horn, hair, nnd tallow; the middle, gold and pre¬ 
cious stones; and the northern, cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, nnd Brazil wood. The import 
are chiefly wines, brandy, ami oil, from Portugal: cotton, woollens, linens, hardware, nnd 
other manufactured articles from Great Britain; and flour, salted provisions, naval stores, 
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and household furniture, from the United States. The total value of the exports is about 
25,000,000 dollars a year, comprising 100,000 tons of sugar, 40,000 tons of coflee, 180,000 
bags of cotton, 500,000 hides, &.c. The value of the exports from the United States into 
Brazil is about 2,000,000 dollars; of imports from Brazil nearly 5,000,000. Great Britain 
imports into Brazil nearly 20,000,000 dollars* worth of her manufactures annually. 

The roads from Bio to the lond- 
083 / ing points of the interior are su id 

to be tolerable; though the en¬ 
tire absence of wagons seems to 
imply a very low degree of im¬ 
provement. In the more unfre¬ 
quented districts the roads are 
merely paths cut in the woods, 
and made extremely narrow, not 
only that less labour may serve to 
make them, but tliat the constant 
tread over one spot may chqpk the 
continual encroachments to he 
dreaded from tropical vegetation. 
The numerous streams, destitute 
of bridges, and, in many cases, of ferry-lmts, arc crossed on rails moved by jioles, while the 
horse, held by the head, is made to swim over (Jiff. 98;}.). 
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Sect. VI. — ('nil and Social Stale. 

The population of Brazil has been very vaguely estimated, and generally much under the 
truth. Sir George Staunton, in the end of the last century, did not suppose it. to exceed 
200,000 whites, and 600,000 negroes. From further enquiries it was ascertained that the 
number could not be less than 3,000,000. But according to a report made to the king of 
Portugal in 1819, and different statements furnished by the capta ins-general and olherofli- 
cers, Brazil, between 1816 and 1818, contained 3,617,000 inhabitants. Of these there were 
843,000 whites, 426,000 freemen of mixed blood, 150,000 free negroes, 1,728,000 negro 
slaves, 202,000 slaves of mixed blood, 259,000 Indians. 'Die number must since that time 
have increased greatly, both from immigration and from the introduction of negro slaves, 
which, tor some years, have averaged about 50,000 a year. The |x>jmlutinu of the empire 
cannot at present bo less than 5,000,(100, of which about one-fifth arc whites, three-litlhs 
slaves, and the remainder free coloured persons. 

The great predominance of the negro population distinguishes Brazil unfavourably from 
the other South American states. By the nl>ove statement, it appears that not a fourth of 
the population are of unmixed white race, and that more than half the entire number arc 
slaves. The continual importation of these negroes, the numbers who perished in the voy¬ 
age, and the manner in which they were exhibited in open market, presented scenes equally 
distressing and degrading to humanity. By a law of the state, however, this importation 
was, in February, 1830, finally to cease. The existing slaves are exposed, of course, to all 
the capricious and brutal treatment of their masters; and with less protection from law than 
in the West Indies. On the whole, however, their actual condition is more favourable. 
Even the multitude of festivals affords a relief to the slave, and gives him opportunities of 
doing a good deal for himself. Public opinion is against the master who obstructs the negro 
in endeavouring to procure his own emancipation, and refuses a reasonable price for it. 
What is of more importance, as soon as the negro or mulatto is free, he labours no longer 
under that proscription which pursues him in the United States. He is admissible to all 
offices, is equal to the white in the eye of the law, and not very much inferior in public 
opinion. Mrs. Graham saw at the levee several negro officers taking in their black course 
hands the fair hands of the queen, anil applying them to their lips. Mr. Mathison even con¬ 
ceives that, in the event of a slave insurrection, all the class of free negroes would make 
common cause with the whites. 

Of the Brazilian character report does not speak very favourably. The emigrants consist, 
in a great measure, of adventurers, often of inferior rank, who have gone out with the view 
of amassing a fortune in any shape, and pursue a traffic partaking more of peddling and 
retail habits thnn of any liberal principles of trade. Many of the free negroes and inulat- 
toes seem to have a good deal of the scoundrel about them. The ladies have less liberty 
than in Europe, and do not make the very best use of what they have. The charges against 
them seem often too sweeping; but, from the concurrent testimony of travellers, they rank 
lower than those of Europe, and have not the same graces either of attire or manners. Mrs. 
Graham, however, observed a warmth of domestic affection which she never saw equalled, 
unless in some of the Highland clans, and which shows itself rather unluckily by marriages 
ot uncles with nieces, nephews with aunts, and others within the forbidden degrees. On 
the whole, the night of ignorance in which Brazil has hitherto been involved must serve as 
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an excuse for many faults; and, in proportion as this is dispelled, much improvement may 
be expected. 

Science, literature, and art have scarcely yet any existence in Brazil. Some of the higher 
classes, and of the officers of the government, are well informed, and the sea-port towns are 
beginning to imbibe the spirit and knowledge of Europe; but these improvements have 
made little way into the interior. In 1808, the prince regent carried out a library of 70,000 
volumes, which is open to the public; and there is a museum, containing a fine collection 
of diamonds, crystals of gold, and other Brazilian minerals, but not rich in any other respect. 
The plan of founding an university is not yet executed; and the Brazilians who seek a 
finished education must cross the sea to Coimbra. 

The Indians in Brazil are in a much more uncivilised and unpromising state than in the 
Spanish settlements. They have never been incorporated in any shape with the European 
population, but have always retired before the progress of civilisation into the depths of their 
lbrests. They have borrowed, indeed, from the Portuguese some scanty portion of raiment. 
But they have nev^r attempted the taming of animals, or the planting of grain; they sub¬ 
sist solely on the spontaneous fruits of the earth, the roots which they can dig up, and the 
game brought down by their arrow, which they shoot with marvellous dexterity, taking an 
nlmnst unerring aim at the distance of forty or filly yards. They have always ranked, even 
among American savages, as pre-eminently rude and barbarous. They have been regarded 
ns anthropophagi; though, perhaps, the evidence of late travellers to this point is not quite 
decisive; for we cannot admit as such the hideousness of their aspect, or their custom of 
devouring flesh half roasted. As among other savages, some most uncouth customs prevail. 
The Botocudos, who inhabit the back settlements of Porto Segura, have a favourite mode 
of ornamenting themselves by what is called the hntnquv. This consists of large pieces of 
wo<xl pendent from the ears and the under lip, to which they are fastened by holes bored for 
that purpose. The result is, that the ears are stretched till they hang down, like wings, 
sometimes to the shoulder; while the lip is made to project, and half the lower teeth are 
protruded in the processes of eating and speaking. They sometimes also paint themselves 
frightfully, ttifi body black and the face red, probably to strike terror into their enemies. 
The Puries, Pataches, Muehacarics, with sundry other tribes, of name and aspect equally 
uncouth, have the same general character, with sundry fantastic peculiarities belonging to 
each. 


Scot. VII .—Local ({eoifrapht/. 

The provinces of Brazil can scarcely as yet be exhibited in any very minute local and 
statistical details. In taking a view of their leading features, we may divide them into the 
provinces of the southern coast, Rio Janeiro, St. Catharine, Rio Grande do Sul or Pedro, 
Espiritu Santo; those of the northern coast, Bahia, Seregipe, Alagoas, Pernambuco, Paraiba, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Seam, Piatthy, Maranhntn; the inferior provinces, Minas Geraes, San 
Paulo, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Para. 

Rio Janeiro (fin- 984.), the capital of the empire, may now, perhnps, rank as the largest 
and most flourishing city of South America. It lies on the western siile of a noble bay, 

seventy or eighty miles in circumfe¬ 
rence, forming one of the most spa¬ 
cious and secure receptacles for ship¬ 
ping in the world. Mrs. Graham, 
after successively admiring the hay 
of Naples, the Frith of Forth, and 
Trineomalee, considers the bay of Rio 
Janeiro us surpassing them all in 
beauty. It is studded with upwards 
of lOt) islands; the ships of all na¬ 
tions are seen passing through its 
channels, and innumerable little boats 
flitting about. The shore rises im¬ 
mediately into green and wooded hills, thickly planted with villas and convent*, and behind 
which lofly mountains sho i up their heads in the most picturesque and romantic forms. 
These objects compose the most enchanting scene that can be imagined. It struck a late 
traveller as greatly resembling the Trosachs at the entrance of Loch Katrine. The town 
is tolerably well built, much in the European style, the houses being three or four stories 
high, though the streets are rather narrow. Two of them extend the whole length, with 
new and broad streets striking off from them; and there are several very handsome squares. 
The town is well supplied with water, by excellent aqueducts. There is a greater stir and 
hustle than is usual in a South American city, though the crowd of half-naked blacks and 
mulattocs offends the eye of the newly arrived European. The jtopulation has been fixed 
only by mdo conjecture. Before the arrival of the court, it was supposed to fall short of 
100,000; hut that event caused a great increase, and it has even been estimated as high as 
Von. HI. 21 2F 
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150.000 The environs of Rio de Janeiro are delightful in the extreme, the valleys and 

sides of the hills being covered 
with trees, shrubs, ami creeping 
plants of peculiar l>eiiuty. The 
Imy of Bottatogo, and the sides of 
the rude anti lolly mountain culled 
the Corcovado, are tint spots most 
particularly celebrated. The king 
lias a rural palace, called San 
Christovao (.//if. i) w ”>.)> of light 
and pavilion-like architecture, unil 
which from its site has a much 
more pleasing elfect than that in 
the citv. We have nlready no- 
Pntnr.! ..rs..n c/lt.utovao. tired t) J 0 tra ,j r 0 f R 1(> Janeiro, cen¬ 

tring in itself that of all southern Brazil. The cultivation of sugar, codec, tobacco, cotton, 
and'other tropical products, is rapidly extending; but the greater part, of the flour made use 
of is brought from the United States und the Cape of Good Hope. The trade is chiefly in 
the hands of the British. The arsenal, the dockyard, and marine establishments are on a 
small island within the harbour. 

•St. Catharine is a long narrow province, which is chiefly remarkable for the island of the 
same name. It has n tine climate: its perpetual verdure and its conical rocky hills give it 
a beautiful aspect from the sea. The town of JVossa Senhora or St. Catherine has ">0(10 or 
0000 inhabitants, many of whom have chosen it merely ns nn agreeable residence. The 
coast is ns yet thinly peopled, though it contains several excellent hurbours, as laguna, 
Gttaropns, and particularly San Francisco, on a river of the same name, which will incrense 
in importance wlten a road is opened over the mountains into the fine plain of Orotava. 

Rio Grande do Sul, the most southern province, comprises a long extent, of level and allu¬ 
vial coast, in which the large Jakes of Pntos and Mirim run parallel with the sea. The 
plains are covered with vast, herds of cattle, which aflord hides and churque, or beef dried 
in a peculiar manner, making a copious object of export. Some of the fazendas, or farms, 
comprise no less than 600,000 acres. The chief town is Porlalegre, with 12,000 inhabitants, 
to which the opportunities of its trade have attracted even English settlers. Being situated 
at the head of the lake, its maritime intercourse is carried on by the port, of fell. Pedro or 
Rio Grande, which is also flourishing. 

The province of Espiritu Santo and the comarca of Porfo Seguro extend for about 100 
miles along the coast northward from Rio; but though the latter was the point first disco¬ 
vered, and though they possess ample natural advantages, they have remained always in a 
comparatively rude and unimproved state. The coast ridge of Brazil is here (brmod, accord¬ 
ing to the observation of Prince Maximilian, of a broad traet. of high forests, extending from 
Rio de Janeiro to Bahia, which lias not yet lieen occupied by Portuguese settlers. Only a 
few roads have been opened, with considerable laliour, along the rivers which traverse them. 
A few settlements have been formed along the coast, which supply with timber and manioc 
flour the large cities of Rio and Bahia, These are so closely pressed by the Puries, Boto- 
cudos, und other tribes of Indians, that it. is dangerous for settlers to penetrate into the inte¬ 
rior, unless well armed and in large parties. Those tracts, susceptible of the highest culti¬ 
vation, are covered at present, with noble virgin forests, in which the cedur, the Brazil-wood, 
the Peruvian balsam-tree, and other aromatic and valuable species, abound. The Rio Dooe 
is the only river of a long course; and it can be ascended in canoes profiled by poles. It 
is in most places bordered by forests so thick and impenetrable*, us seldom to leave ground 
on which a house could stand: they echo with the roar of the tiger, the ounce, and the wild 
boar, and of men still more savage und dangerous. Among numberless other birds are seen 
the magnificent macaws, screaming aloud und soaring above the tops of the highest trees. 
Of the sea-ports, the most important is Victoria, to which may he added those bearing the 
names of the provinces, Espiritu Santo, and Porto Seguro; as also Bonavento and St. 
Mattheus. These towns consist generally of houses one story high, and the streets are 
straggling, unpaved, and covered with grass. In Porto Seguro, though so near the sea, they 
have no other food than salted fish, which renders the scurvy very prevalent. 

The fine province of Bahia, or St. Salvador, to which Porto Seguro belongs, follows north 
from the two rude regions already described. It is the most flourishing and industrious part 
of all Brazil. Besides being originally the metropolitan province, it was long occupied by 
the Dutch, who introduced their own commercial and improving habits. The territory 
railed the Reconcale, containing a sweep of from twelve to forty miles in breadth, is in 
nigh cultivation, and contains many flourishing interior towns. Sugar, tobacco, and cotton 
are largely cultivated and exported. 

The city of Bahia, or St. Salvador, is situated witiiin Cape St. Antonio, the enstern bound¬ 
ary of the noble bay of AH Suints, which strikingly resembles that of Rio Janeiro. It is 
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similarly studded with many islands, and traversed by nuinl>erloss sails, almost all the pro¬ 
visions and vegetables being brought by water. The shores, though not mountainous, are 
high and riehly wooded, and the town has a magnificent appearance from the water. With 
these attractions tin? interior does not correspond, at least that of the: lower town, where 
the houses are high, the streets confined and narrow, wretchedly paved, never cleaned, and 
therefore disgustingly dirty. The upper town, however, placed upon the side of a hill 
which rises abruptly behind, though not well built, has a number of handsome private houses 
and public buildings. The sites and prospects are beautiful in the extreme. Every step 
brings to view some magnificent scene; the woods, the steep banks and gently sloping 
lawns, generally opening to the sea or the lake behind the town, have a peculiar freshness 
and amenity. The cathedral and several other churches are handsome and richly orna¬ 
mented; but the finest, of them, the Ex-Jesuits’ church, built entirely of marble imported 
from Europe, lias been converted into barracks. Society is not considered, by Mrs. Graham, 
to be so polished as at Bio; the dress and appearance of the ladies in the morning are 
extremely slovenly, though in the evening they appear fully attired in the French style. 
Gaining, the resource of vacant minds, is eagerly followed by l*>th sexes. Intellectual pur¬ 
suits seem little regarded; and though there is a large library, with some valuable manu¬ 
scripts respecting the interior of America, it is allowed to lie in a neglected state. The 
police is bad, the dagger lieing generally worn, anil too often used: the deaths by assassi¬ 
nation are estimated at 2<M> in the year; yet St. Salvador is esteemed the gayest city in 
Brazil, fit 1 *32, 121 British ships, of the burden of 27,119 tons, cleared out from Bahia. 
Its (Nipulation amounts to 120,000 souls. 

Of the other towns of Bahia, Cachoeirn, the principal of those in the Keeoncale, is hand¬ 
some and well built, and contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants. Jaeobina, more, in the interior, 
was formerly enriched by mines, which are now given up. Ilheos, or San George, a prettily 
situated port, was once very considerable, but it sunk with the banishment of the Jesuits, 
and is now of little importance. 

Pernambuco is the next province to Bahia, with the intervention of the small and unim¬ 
portant ones of Seregipe and Alagoas. Pernambuco ranks decidedly as the third province 
in the empire, being comparatively very industrious, and having experienced a rapid improve¬ 
ment. from the extension of the growth and export of cotton. The harbour is one of the 
most singular in the world. It is formed by a rt rife or reef of rocks, which run parallel 
with the shore, and on the exterior side of which a heavy sea is jierpetually breaking. To 
the interior channel, however, this reef serves ns a complete breakwater, and vessels which 
have once turned its jHiiuf bear the surf dashing without, and see the spray, while they 
themselves are soiling on calmly and smoothly. What is called the town of Pernambuco w 
a compound of four towns: Olinda, seated nhovo on a range of rocky hills, and the most 
ancient, but. now much decayed; Recife, built on a sand-bunk level with the water, and 
deriving its name from the reef opposite to it already mentioned,—the seat of trade, highly 
flourishing, and rapidly increasing; St. Antonio, or the middle town, composed of large and 
broad streets, and containing the governor’s house, and two principal churches; lastly. Boa 
Vista, an extensive agreeable suburb, where the principal merchants have commodious 
gardens. Pernambuco has flourished extremely and increased rapidly, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the augmented culture of cotton, and the ample market for it in Europe. The 
cotton of Pernambuco is said to he the best in the north of Brazil. In 1809, Mr. Koster 
reckoned the population at 211,000; while, in 1*21, Mrs. Graham’s estimate was 70,000. 
Probably the increase could not be so very great, and there must be some error. The spirit 
of liberty, and even of republicanism, is very strong at Pernambuco. It showed itself first in 
promptitude to separate from the mother country, and next in reluctance to submit to the sway 
of the emperor, to which the inhabitants were at last reduced only by force of arms. This city, 
the third in the empire, carries on an extensive commerce in cotton, hides, sugar, and wood. 

The river St. Francisco, much the largest of any which belongs wholly to Brazil, enters 

the sea in the southern border of this province, after a course of nearly 900 miles through 

the back territories behind the coast chain. The navigation is much injured, however, first 
by a succession of falls, and then by shallows at. the mouth of the river, which render it 
scarcely ]>assablc even for hoats. Till of late, therefore, its banks were 
occupied only by a few scattered fishermen and banditti. Nov. towns and 
villages are rising, and Penedo, the port, about eighty miles up, is becom¬ 
ing a thriving place. 

The interior country behind Pernambuco consists of plains reaching 
to a vast extent, though traversed in ]>art by the great middle chain of 
mountains. They are called the Scrlam, a term contracted from Deser- 
tam, which, however, they do not merit in its most rigorous sense, but 
bear more analogy to the 1 Janos of the Orinoco, or the Pampas of l«i 
Plata, being covered with luxuriant grass, on which vast herds of cattle 
are foil. The Sertanejos SfHfi.), as they are called, occupy fazendas, 
or cattle farms, of such vast extent, that few know their hounds, though 
they attempt to calculate them by the hundreds of heads of cattle pas- 
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lured upon them. Their leagues, us in all other thinly inhabited tracts, are of immeusur 
able and deceiving length, sometimes tour miles. Their dress consists of jacket, liat, and 
long pantaloons or leggings, all of brown untunned leather, a tanned goatskin over the 
breast, anil a pair of coarse cotton drawers or trousers. They live in mud cottages thatched 
with leaves, and if they possess a table, consider it useless at meals, when the whole party 
squut round on a mat, with the bowls, dishes, or gourds in the centre. The wife seldom 
appears, and would be suspected of holding undue sway in the household, were she to make 
any attempt to discourse. They eat meat three times a day, with milk and a little manioc 
Hour, or French beans. The children are often suckled by she-goats, which are thence 
called comailics , or godmothers. All their religious ministrations are derived from itinerant 
priests, who carry about an altar, and all the apparatus lor mass, on so small a scale as to 
be thrust into a pack-saddle; from which they are drawn whenever a sufficient number is 
found to pay for the ceremony. This, with implicit faith in charms anil relics, forms the 
whole of their religion, to which they are yet so strongly attached as with difficulty to deem 
it credible that Mr. Koster, whom tiiey understood to be a heretic, should be of the same 
shape with themselves. They arc, on the whole, after all, rather a good sort of people; 
hospitable, liberal, and open-hearted. Their distance from the seat of justice renders them 
too prone to take the law into their own hands, and to wash out any deep olfeiice with the 
blood of the offender. Hence arise deadly and lasting feuds. The traffic is conducted by 
travelling pedlars, who give them, in exchange for their live stock, hides and cheese, vari¬ 
ous trinkets, articles of luxury, und English cottons, which are now superseding the' coarse 
fabrics of the country. The Sertam keeps up its intercourse with Pernambuco by Guiana, 
a considerable and increasing town, forty miles in the interior, on a navigable river of the 
same name. 

The other provinces of the northern const, Paraibn, Rio Grande do Norte, Scara, Piauhy, 
and Maranham, extend chieily from east to west towards the mouth of the Amazon. They, 
in general, present an aspect resembling Pernambuco; the coast containing many fertile 
and improvable districts, but the interior occupied extensively by the great Sertam, already 
described, which reaches as far as Hah in. They are clncHy employed in the culture of 
cotton, and rest, their prosperity upon the increasing demand tor that material. Maranham, 
in particular, an alluvial isle, formed by the branches of great rivers, exports, on an average, 
70,000 lurge bales, of 180 lbs. each, besides a considerable i|uuntity of rice and hides, and 
has attained a population variously estimated at from 12,000 to as high as HO,000. The 
other capitals are small. Paraiba, noted tor the abundance of Brazil wood, was formerly 
considered of more importance than now; however, it. has in fact, continued to increase, 
though eclipsed by the superior importance of Pernambuco. Rio Grande is covered to a 
great extent with hills of line und white sand, and is fertile in sugar, yet thinly inhabited ; 
and Natal, its capital, is little better tlmn a village. Seara has a pretty brisk trade on a 
small scale; but, according to Mr. Koster, the difficulty of land carriage, the want of a good 
harbour, and the dreadful droughts, prevent any sanguine hopes of its rise to opulence. 
Piuuhy is almost entirely an inland province, and its little interior capital, Oeyras, is scarcely 
at all known. The isle of Mu jo dos Soanes, situated at the mouth of the Amazons, is very 
lertilo; but the heats would be insupportable were they not tempered by the sea-breezes. 
A great part of its surface is covered with woods, tenanted by wandering Indians. 

The interior provinces consist, in the lirst instance, of the three in the south, Snn Paulo, 
Parana, and Uruguay; which, with the exception of the chain separating them from the 
coast., form a vast lowland, traversed by noble and navigable rivers; but as these do not 
direct their course towards the sea, but all towards the central channel of the Plata, they 
are as yet of little benefit to commerce. 

San Paulo was at first an Indian settlement, lormed by a Jesuit, missionary in 1550; but, 
being reinforced by numerous refugees and adventurers, a mixed race was formed, of a law¬ 
less and daring character, who make a great figure in the early history of Brazil. These 
Paulistos, as they were called, set the Portuguese government almost at defiance, and mode 
themselves formidable to the neighbouring provinces. They are now brought down to the 
character of tolerably quiet subjects; but they still maintain, throughout Brazil, the reputa¬ 
tion of hardy frankness, undaunted courage, and a romantic love of iwlventures and dangers. 
Their features are strongly marked and expressive, their eyes full of fire, and all their 
motions lively and vigorous. They are the strongest, healthiest, and most active inhabitants 
of Brazil; and their adventurous spirit leads them to migrate through all its provinces. A 
good deal of maize is cultivated, sufficient tor private consumption; but the chief wealth of 
the inhabitants consists in the vast herds of horses und cattle with which the plains are 
covered. The former are of an active and valuable breed; and the inhabitants display a 
surprising strength and activity in pursuing and turning them. The Paulistas are trank and 
jovial; but the inferences hence made to their disadvantage are said to be unfair. The 
ancient province of San Vicente is enclosed in that of San Paulo. 

Uruguay is formed of seven missions on the eastern bank of tins river of that name, ceded 
by Spain in 1750. Its chief importance consists in the production of the tea or herb of 
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Paraguay, which is considered, over a great part of South America, as much a necessary of 
life as the tea of China is with the English. That of Uruguay is indeed inferior to what is 
produced in the territory west of the Parana; but as Dr. Francia, the present ruler of that 
region, has capriciously prohibited its exportation, the Brazilians supply all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries with this valuable commodity. The whole country, as fur as the Plata, 
has indeed been lately erected into a new province, named Parana; but part of this is, in 
fact, the undisputed domain of Francia, while his claim to the rest has been successfully 
resisted by Buenos Ayres. 

Minas Geraes, the most central province in Brazil, is distinguished as containing the 
principal mines of gold and diamonds. In passing into it from San Paulo, a decided change 
is observable in the aspect of nature. The country swells into hills, and gradually assumes 
the features of a romantic and alpine region. The golden mountains, which traverse the 
whole extent of Minas Geraes, do not rise above 3000 or 4000 feet; they exhibit not the 
rugged clefts or gigantic rocky summits of the Alps or of the Cordilleras; they consist of 
long series of detached ranges, with ngreeable campus on their summit, and separated by 
sloping and pastoral, but not very deep, valleys. The country is often extremely fertile, 
and might yield the most valuable productions, were not the attention of the inhabitants 
drawn off - by the glittering but. often useless treasures found in the bowels of the earth. 
K. Joao del Rey is a neat little town of whitewashed, red-tiled houses, surrounded by a 
singular scene of round hills and broken rocks, with tracts entirely sterile, and others covered 
with the most luxuriant verdure. Its situation is so agreeable and central, that an intention 
was once formed of making it the capital of Brazil. The mine from which its distinction 
is derived is merely a deep pit, into which the streams from the neighbouring hills are 
directed, and in which any one is allowed to search. Its produce, and the hopes formed 
from it, have much diminished, and S. Joao supports its somewhat languid prosperity chiefly 
by an inland trade, keeping four caravans, of fifty mules each, constantly going backwards 
and forwards to Rio Janeiro. Villa Rica may be regarded as the El Dorado of Brazil, from 
its highly productive gold mines, already described. The place is large, its inhabitants 
being variously reported from 8500 to 20,000. There are 400 or 500 good houses; and the 
government palace, the town-house, the theatre, nnd the prison, have rather an unusual air 
of magnificence. Water is supplied from fourteen fine public fountains. The produce of 
the mines has declined; but the internal trade is very brisk. Tcjueo, the capital of the 
diamond district of Sorro do Frio, is situated in a most dreary tract, where all the neces¬ 
saries of life must be brought from a considerable distance. It is well built, on very rugged 
ground, and contains (5000 free inhabitants, and ns many slaves employed in searching for 
diamonds. Villa do l’rincipe, in a line country, on the borders of the diamond district, enjoys 
a more solid prosperity, and contains about 5000 people. 

There are still several exterior provinces of Brazil, which have been occupied by the 
Portuguese only at a few detached points, while bv far the greater part remains in full jws- 
sossion of the unsuhdued Indians. These provinces are, Govaz, Mat to Grosso, and Para. 
To them may be added the still more exterior regions beyond tin; Amazons and the Madera, 
Solimocns and Guiana, the domination over which can he considered by the Portuguese us 
only future and prospective. 

Goyaz is a province, or rather kingdom, of vast extent, watered by the mighty streams of 
the Toeuntines and the Araguay, which unite in their progress towards the Amazons. The 
aspect is describes! as generally uneven, though seldom mountainous, comprising many sandy 
sterile plains, wooded only upon the banks of the rivers. Gold was the lure which attracted 
settlers into this desolate and unfrequented region; and in the country round Villa Boa, the 
capital, the quantity produced was for some time considerable, though now it is much 
diminished. Villa Boa contains also a governor, a bishop, and about tilHX) inhabitants. 

Matto Grosso, west of Goyaz, is a still vaster region, extending far into the interior, nnd 
lKHindcd only by the Muderu and the Upper La Plata. It consists for the most part of 
immense plains, similar to the Llanos or Pampas; for the lofty chain which our maps have 
hitherto interposed between the Amazons and the Plata, 1ms, according to Humboldt, been 
ascertained to be a mere dividing ridge, rendered sensible only by the separation of the 
waters. The principal settlement is at Cuyaba, in the south-western district- where it can 
hold communication with the more civilised regions. Here, too, gold was the Ar t attrac¬ 
tion, and even when the quantities which it produced began to diminish, the country was 
found so fine anil fertile, that its cultivation amply indemnified the Unyuhin settlers. They 
amounted, in 1801), according to Mr. Mawe's estimate, to 30,000. The official capital, how¬ 
ever, is Villa Bella, on the Guapnrc, one of the principal heads of the Madera; a neat 
small city, perhaps the most advanced point which the Portuguese hold in America. The 
most powerful of the native tribes in this region are the Guaycurus, a numerous people, 
who have adopted and carefully reared all the domestic animals of Europe, and have thereby 
greatly added to their power and numbers, without any deduction from their ferocity. They 
never cultivate the ground, but subsist, entirely on their herds, and the produce of the chase; 
and, like the Tartars, when pasturage and game are exhausted, they migrate in large bodies 
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from oiu; spot to another. The mothers, it is said, still retain the savage practice of destroy¬ 
ing the embryo, till they have attained the age of thirty. The Guaycnrtis are the terror 
of all the neighliouring Indians; when successful in war, they massacre all the adults, and 
carry off the children into slavery. Perhaps in the struggle which must, finally ensue 
between them and the Portuguese, the triumph of the latter may not prove quite so certain 
ns some have anticipated. 

Par.i forms the northern part of this vast interior, filling the interval between the two 
last-mentioned provinces and the stream of the Amazons. The greater part is, if possible, 
still less known or occupied than even Matte Grosso; but there is a district near the mouth 
of the great river, which is not only very fertile, but cultivated to a considerable extent. It 
is well fitted for sugar, and, since the cotton trade rose to such importance, has particularly 
prospered, yielding a description little inferior to that of Tlahia. The population of the capi¬ 
tal, Para or Belem, has been stated at 20,000; but probably this includes the immediately 
surrounding district. The water communications, however, of this city with the interior 
are so immense, that it must, continue to advance with the progressive settlement of the 
provinces ol'Goynz and Matto Grosso. 

Tiie province of Solimoens is still more remote from the sphere of European and civilised 
existence. It extends beyond the Mailer t, south of the Upper Amazons, which here receives 
fom great rivers; destined, ]>erluips, to be the scene of a crowded navigation, but. whoso 
hunks at present are only traversed by nameless and thinly scattered tribes of savage Indians. 
Its only tincture of civilisation has been derived from Franciscan missions, of which nine 
have been established along the banks of the great rivers. 

The region of Portuguese Guiana is still more vast, extending 900 miles by 6(H), and 
nearly on an equality ns to settlement and civilisation. It includes nearly the whole course 
of the Rio Negro, the rival of the Orinoco, and one of the greatest tributaries of the Ama¬ 
zons. The Rio Negro derives its name from the black colour which its waters present to 
the eye; notwithstanding which, taken out. of the river, they appear perfectly clear and 
pellucid. Its navigation is good, and by tho Cassiquiare it. has a communication with the 
Orinoco, which may hereafter prove of the greatest, importance. Three leagues above the 
mouth of the river, the Portuguese have established the town of Rio Negro, where they not 
only keep their stores and a small garrison, but have endeavoured to form manufactures of 
cotton and pottery, which must be considered here ns very forced undertakings. They 
have also several small settlements and missions higher up the river, and on the Itio lira non, 
its chief tributary. Still farther up, the Amazons receives the Yapnra, another immense 
tributary, coming across from the Cordillera. Its banks are covered with noble woods, indi¬ 
cating a fertile soil; but the navigation is rendered difficult by the rapidity of the current; 
and the shores have been found unhealthy lor European constitutions. The channel of the 
Jrfnver Amazon, for about 1600 miles, forms a sort of inland sea, in which the opposite banks 
are often not visible, and the whole of which is believed to be navigable tor the largest ves¬ 
sels. This course is through an immense and magnificent, plain, not encroached on even by 
a hillock from the bordering Andes, but sloping gradually and almost insensibly down to the 
Atlantic. Rut this region, which will one day he the most flourishing on the face of the 
earth, is at. present occupied only by tribes of wandering Indians, ami a lew settlements, 
which the Portuguese have formed by banishing their felons into it. These emigrants, at a 
distance from all law and restraint., have availed themselves of their superior arms and skill 
cruelly to oppress the natives, against whom they carry on a regular system of slave-hunting. 
Charges of cannibalism have been made against these Indians to all travellers, including 
Mr. Mawe, who descended the river; but they have never been confirmed by credible eye¬ 
witnesses, and are alleged by D’Acunha to have been invented by the Portuguese, in order 
to justify their own outrageous conduct. Equally ancient and continued have been the 
reports of tribes of warlike females inhabiting the bnnks; nnd, though destitute of any 
regular confirmation, and evidently much exaggerated, they may probably have some founda¬ 
tion in truth. 


CHAPTER V. 

roi-OMRIA, OR NEW GRUN ADA, VENEZUELA, AND EQUATOR. 

Colombia is the name given to the extensive territory of an independent state, which 
took tho lead among the newly-formed republics in what was formerly Spanish South Ame¬ 
rica. Recent changes have subdivided it into three portions, which have assumed the appel¬ 
lations of New Grenada, Venezuela, and the Equator; but it is still convenient to give its 
physical features under the general appellation of Colombia. 

Sect. I .—(General Outline and Aspect. 

Colombia, in its general outline, occupies nearly the whole north and north-western part 
of South America, and comprehends the two governments included by the Spauturds under 
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the names of the viceroyalty of New Grenada, comprising Quito, and the captaincy-general 
of tlic Garaceas, or Venezuela, including' Spanish Guiana. It is lxiumled on the north by 
tlie great fruit' of the Atlantic, which is enclosed between its shore and the long chain of 
the West India islands, commonly called the Caribbean Sea. On this side also a narrow 
land lKtiindary connects it with Gimternpla, but its limits on that side are unsettled. On the 
west if. stretches along the boundless expanse of Pacific from the Golfo Dolce on the north 
to the Rio Tumbcz on the south. Southward it borders on Peru, separated from it by a line 
of river and mountain boundary extending first southeasterly from the Tumbcz to about 7° 
S. lat., and then northeasterly to the Javary. The limits along the Brazilian possessions 
have been described in the account of Brazil. The Esseqniho and the Putuaron separate it 
from Britisli Guiana. No actual settlements have, however, been formed on the mighty 
Amazons, which can only be approached by rugged and entangled tracks, such as the most 
daring traveller alone ventures to trend; und on the east the extreme boundary of solid and 
practical settlement appears formed by the Orinoco in its course from west to east. All the 
rest, under the name of Guiana, is merely an indefinite exjiansc of river and forest, of which 
the native Caribs remain in almost undisturbed possession. 

The surface of Colombia, its mountains and plains, are of the most varied diameter, and 
on the most majestic scale, presenting forms and phenomena the most grand and awful that 
are to be found on the globe. The summits of the Andes have ceased, indeed, to rank as 
the very loftiest on earth. Tho Ilirnaluyah, the mountain boundary of Hindustan, is not 
only higher, but presents, perhaps, a grander continuity of unbroken and gigantic steeps. 
But, ascending from the low country by a series of tabular plains and broad valleys, it pre¬ 
sents at no single point any very astonish- 
087 ing elevation. It has nothing to resemble 

those solitary gigantic cones, which, in the 
Colombian cordillera, shoot up towards the 
sky, und even under the burning influence 
of the equator remain buried to a great 
deptli in perpetual snow. Chimborazo (Jiff. 
987.), the giant of the west, stands yet un¬ 
sealed by mortal foot. Humboldt and his 
companions made extraordinary exertions 
to reach its summit, and arrived at about 
2000 feet from that point, then believed to 
he the greatest elevation ever attained by man. Here they planted their instruments on a 
narrow ledge of porphyritic rock, which projected from the vast field of uniat homed snow. 
A broad impassable chasm prevented their farther advance; besides which, they felt in the 
extreme all the usual inconveniences of such high situations. They were enveloped in 
thick fogs, and in an atmosphere of the most piercing cold; they breathed with difficulty, 
and blood hurst, from the eyes nnd lips. The form of the mountain, which is that of a trun¬ 
cated cone, appears everywhere sublime, hut peculiarly so from the coast of the Pacific at 
nearly 200 miles distance, whence it resembles an enormous semitransparent dome defined by 
the deep azure of the sky: dim, yet too decided in outline to he mistaken for a cloud. The 
height was ascertained by Humboldt to be 21,140 feet. Antisana, though only 10,000 feet, 
is remarkable* lor having a village* on its siele* at the height e»f 13,500 feet, once believed the 
highest inhabSteal spot on the globe*. The French academicians, when they establishes! 
themselves em the top of Pichiuchn, at the height of 15,000 feet, experienced all the rigours 
of an arctic winter, which sometimes threw them, after the exertion of mounting, into a 
state* of vertigo or insensibility. They were involveal in almost constant logs, and when 
these* cleared, they bohedel the clouds spreading a wide anel smooth surface txmenth them 
like that of the exman, and heard the elreaelful roarings of the tempest, in the valley of Quito. 

The most, tremendous volcanoes in the* weirlel are those which hurst from this mountain 
range*. Cotopaxi (Jiff. 988.) is the most formidable in the Andes, anel, indeed, on the globe*. 

This mountain is 18,*<98 feet high, conse*- 
quent.ly more elewated than Vesuvius would 
be if placed on the top of Teneritle. It is 
the most beautiful of all these colossal sum¬ 
mits, presenting the form of a re-gular ami 
smooth cone, wrappeel in a covering of the 
purest white, which shine's in the rn-’s of 
the sun with dazzling splendour, and de¬ 
taches itse*lf in the most picturesque man¬ 
ner from the azure vault e>f heaven. It. is 
seldom that this volcano is wholly silent, 
and that at night smoke and flame are not 
Cotopaxi. seen rising from its summit, like a beacon 

flame in the regions above. In the course of the last century, it had five great eruptions. 
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and one in 1803. As the inflamed matter ascends, the perpetual snows, which, have covered 
the summit to an almost unfathomable depth, are melted, and rush down in destructive tor¬ 
rents, when its naked and embrowned head is displayed to the astonished inhabitants of the 
plain. Then, amid appalling sounds, louder than the loudest roar of artillery, the burning 
entrails of the earth rush up into the sky, rising often half a mile above the mountain head 
before they stream down upon the surrounding districts; mountain above mountain is then 

raised of pumice and lava. It has been averred that Cotopaxi was heard at the distance of 
600 miles. Humboldt certainly states, that on the coast of the Pacific, at 140 miles dis¬ 
tance, it sounded like thunder, or like the discharge of a continuous battery of cannon. 
Prom this and the other South American craters are ejected not only the usual volcanic sub¬ 
stances, but torrents of boiling water and mud, often containing great quantities of dead 
fishes. Sometimes, after successive eruptions, the undermined walls of the mountain lull 
in, and become a mass of tremendous ruin. Such was the fate of El Attai, which once 
reared its head above Chimborazo, and of another very lofty volcano, which, in 1698, fell 
with a similar crash. 

The general range of the Andes, as it passes through Colombia, is divided in the north 
into three parallel chains, of which the eastern has between it and the middle chain the 
plain of Santa Fe do Bogota, and some others, which constitute the most valuable part of 
New Grenada. Farther south, these chains unite into two, of which the mast elevated, 
comprising all the highest volcanic summits, is on the western side, facing the expanse of 
the Pacific. Between it and the parallel chain is interposed the table plain of Quito, about 
twenty miles in breadth, and of the most surpassing richness and beauty. To the cast also 
the Andes throw out a chain, called by Humboldt the shore chain of Venezuela, which runs 
parallel to the sea along the roust of Caruccas, as far as Cumuna, leaving along the shore a 
plain rich in the most valuable tropical pnxluctious. The surface of all these mountain dis¬ 
tricts presents a very different aspect from that of the huge broad mass of the table-land of 
Mexico. Their elevated steep ridges arc separated by deep narrow burning valleys, which 
descend almost to the level of the seu, and the only temperate lands consist of small plains 
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which hang as it were on their sides. There is thus a more rapid, and as it were precipi¬ 
tous descent from an arctic to a temperate, and then to an equatorial climate. A traveller 
may quit in the morning the frozen tracts near the mountain summits, and, passing through 
the pine forests, may successively traverse fields of oats, hurley, and wheat, and may walk 
in the evening amid plantations of sugar-cane and banana. Yet the lower grounds along 
the rivers are close, swampy, and filled with myriads of tormenting insects; and it is not 
until he has ascended to almost a mountain height, and feels the breezes blowing from the 
regions of perpetual snow, that he finds an air which he can breathe, or even ground on 
which he can tread with safety. 

The Llanos form another extensive portion of the Colombian territory, commencing where 
the mountain ranges terminate, and reaching east and south to the Orinoco. They consist 
of immense flats, covered with magnificent forests and vast savannahs, in which the grass 
often grows above the human height, covering from view both man and horse. A great 
extent is inundated by the Orinoco and its largo tributaries. The soil is fertile in tie* 
extreme; but the unhealthiness of the climate deters settlers who are not. urged by extreme 
necessity. 

Two other groups, not belonging to the Andes, have been traced by Humboldt.. Those 
are, the Sierra do Santa Martha, 18,000 feet high, which mariners, seeing on that, const 
covered with perpetual snow, never hesitated to rank as part of the Cordillera; but it. is now 
ascertained to be a single mighty group, entirely surrounded by plain. The other is tin* 
Sierra Parime, to the east and south of the Orinoco, a widely extended heap of mountains, 
but not very lofty. Both by its elevation and its position on the continent, it assimilates 
rather to the system of the Alleghany and the mountains of Brazil than to that, of the Cor¬ 
dilleras. 

Among its rivers, Colombia may rank several, the greatest both of the Old and the New 
World. She sets one foot, as it were, on the Munition: but. that river, being scarcely 
accessible, and the country near it occupied only by a few scattered missions from Pern, 
cannot be considered in any practical sense as Colombian. The same observation limy 
almost apply to its groat tributaries, the Napo, the Ira or Putumayo, and the Japura or Ca- 
queta, which descend to it from the Andes of Quito. The secondary but. still immense 
stream of the Orinoco rises in the southern part of the mountains of Parime, and, winding 
round them, flows first west, then north, till it takes its final course eastward to the Atlantic. 
It enters that ocean by a delta of about fifty channels, and after a course of miles. In 
an early part of that course it forms a remarkable communication, by the Cas-iiquiaro, with 
the Rio Negro, and through it with the Amazons, of which the Rio Negro is the largest 
northern tributary. From the boundless expanse of the J.lanos, the Orinoco receives several 
mighty rivers that have their sources in the Andes,—the fluaviare, the Mela, and the A pi ire; 
tho fast of which, flowing through the pluins of Venezuela, and drawing its wafers from the 
coast chain, is alone very important in a commercial view. Those shores may in future 
ages become the magnificent seats of empire, hut at present they are overgrown with forests 
and thickets, peopled only by wandering Curibs, anil presenting hut a few scattered missions 
and settlements. The really useful streams are those of smaller dimensions, which, run¬ 
ning like long canuls between the mountain chains, bring down Ihe products of those high 
valleys, at present the only cultivated part of Colombia. The Magdalena, the largest and 
most commodious of these streams, has a course of more than 5(H) miles between the* eastern 
and middle chain of the Cordilleras, nHording to the plain of Santa Fe a communication 
With the sea. The Cauca runs between the middle and western chain; and. after a course 
of nearly equal length, joins the Magdalena before it fiills into the sea iAr Curtliagena. 
The Atrato is a smaller stream, between the western chain and the Atlantic. The Magda¬ 
lena is throughout navigable, though the voyage is rendered painful by the heat, and the 
myriads of insects. The navigation of the Cauca is by no means so good. To the south, 
the still smaller rivers of Esmeraldas and of Guayaquil afford to the republic of the Equator 
an important means of communicating with the Pacific Ocean. 

There are scarcely any lakes of importance. Wo must except, however, that, of Mara- 
caybo, which, though it communicates with the sea, yet, unless in strong winds blowing from 
thence, preserves its waters fresh and unmixed. There are also disjiersed throughout the 
territory various little collections of wnter on the declivities of hills, and others formed by 
the expansions of rivers. 

Sect. II.— Natural Geography. 

Subs ect. 1.— Geology. 

We have not met with any description illustrative of tho geognostical structure anil com¬ 
position of this country : but. it is well known that Colombia affords considerable quantities 
of gold, silver, platina, and other metals, 
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Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

Perhaps nothing is so well calculated to convey a faithful general representation of an 
American intratropical vegetation as the following sketch, by the celebrated Humboldt, in 
his “ Tableau Physique des Regions Equinoxiales, illustrated by a plate of the physical phe¬ 
nomena presented by those regions from the level of the sea to the highest summit of the 
Andes.” We shall here consider the botanical part of it alone ; and let us, with that emi¬ 
nent philosopher, suppose ourselves transported into the region where nature has delighted 
in combining the most majestic forms, grouped in the most striking manner; that country 
of the Palms and the scitamineous plants, which stretches from the level of the ocean to a 
height of 513 tomes; the land of the Banana (A/wra), the lleliconin, the Alpinia, and the 
most odoriferous liliaceous productions. In this burning climate grow the Theophrasta, the 
Plumiera, Mussamda, Ctcsalpinia, Cecropia peltata, the Hymentpa, the Balsam Tree of Tolu, 
and the Cusparia or Quinine Tree of Carony. On the barren sea-shore, beneath the shade 
of Coco;is, Jyiiurus Persea, and Mimosa Inga, are found the Allionia, the Conocarpus, the 
Mangrove (Itliizophora Mangle ), Convolvulus littoralis and brasiliensis, the Talinum Avi- 
cenniu, Cactus Pereskia, and Sesuvium Portulacastrum. 

Some of the plants of this region possess striking peculiarities and remarkable exceptions 
to the general laws of vegetation. The South American Palms, like those of the Old 
World, are unable to endure the cold of the high mountains, and disappear at an elevation 
of 513 tomes. One single Palm, from the Andes (Ceroxylon tindicola ) (fig- 990.), presents 
the extraordinary phenomena of growing equally at a height of from 951 to 1472 toises; its 
trunk, coaled with a waxy substance, attains to a height of 54 metres (about 100 feet). It has 
been stated that a Palm grows in the ravines of the Straits of Magellan, hit. 50° S. This 
is the more striking, as it is impossible to confound a palm tree with any other vegetable, 
except it be the arborescent Ferns, whose existence there would be equally remarkable. In 
Kuropc the Palmetto and Date are not found farther north than 43° 40'. The Scitamineir, 
especially the species of lleliconin, cease at a height of 410 toises. Near the summit of 
the Silla de Caruccus (1103 toises) grew a scitamineous plant, from nine to twelve feet higli 
in such abundance as to render a passage through it difficult: it appeared to Humboldt to 
be a new and hardier kind of lleliconin. Sesuvium Portulacastrum vegetates alike on the 
shores of Cumana and to the east of the city of Mexico, on a plain 1200 toises high, where 
the soil is impregnated with carbonate and muriate of soda. Indeed, the plants of salt 
marshes generally seem little affected by different* - ' of tenmerature. 

990 


091 


Tree Pern. 

Above the region of Palms and Scitamineir is that of the Tree Ferns (.fig- 991.) and 
Cinchonas. The latter possess a much wider range than the ferns, which prefer a tem¬ 
perate climate, and an elevation between 200 and 800 toises, while the Quinine Trc.js rise 
to 1487 toises nbove the level of the sea. The hardiest species are Cinchona lancifblia and 
C. cordifolia, the tenderest O. oblongifolia and longiflora. The famous Quinine Tree of lx>xa, 
which is quite different from the orange Quinine of Santa Fe, grows from 975 to 1280 
toises; it differs essentially from C. glandulilera, to which it hears most analogy, and has 
only been hitherto seen near Ioxa, and in a small district of Peru. To distinguish it fron. 
all other species, and to do away the incorrect appellation of Cinchona officinalis, it has been 
called C. Condaminca. Caoutchouc is the product of several plants, that possess few ana 
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logous characters, of Ficus, a Hcvea, a Lobelia, a Costilloa, and several Euphorbias. Cam¬ 
phor also exists in vegetables of different genera, being extracted in Asia from u Laurel, 
and in Peru from a didynainous shrub found by M. Haenke. The fruit of a Myrica and the 
trunk of a Palm equally yield wax: thus substances, possessing similnr chemical properties 
are derived from highly dissimilar vegetables; and it is the same with the febrifuge princi¬ 
ple of Cinchona, which resides in plants belonging to totally dillerent genera. 

The Cuspnria of Carony, near Upatu, a magnificent tree, which yields the Angostura 
Bark, is not a Cinchona, though it be difficult even for a chemist to distinguish between 
the infusion, of Cuspa and that of the orange Quinine from Santa Fe. Upon the sea-coast 
west of Popayan grows a tree jKissessing the qualities both of Cinchona and Wintern, but 
differing from either of these genera. Thu Cusparia of Guiana, the Cuspa of Now Anda¬ 
lusia, and the Cascarilla of Atucarnoz, all vegetate at the level of the sea; and their juices 
contain a principle analogous to that afforded by the true Cinchonas at an elevation of 14110 
toises. 

In the temperate region of the Cinchonas grow some Lilincea\ as Sisyrinchium; the large 
blue-flowered Melastoime, the arlioresccnt Passion Flowers, as tall as our European Oaks; 
Bocconia frutescens, Fuchsias, and most beautiful Alstrmmerias. Thu Macrocnemuui and 
Lysianthus grow majestically there, and the ground is clothed with Kolreuteria, and Weis- 
sin, mill Dicrnnuni, and other evergreen mosses, while the ravines shelter Gunneras, Oxal- 
ides, Dorstenias, and a multitude of unknown Arums. Porliera hygromelrica with Hyperi¬ 
cum Imccatum and eayunense grow higher up. Beyond 1120 toises, the sensitive Mimosas 
disappear under the influence of the increased cold; at 1300 to 13-10 toises, Acu-na, Dichon- 
drn, Nieremborgia, Ilydrocotylc, and Alchemilla form a thick turf. This is the region of 
the Weinmannias and Oaks, of Spcnnucocc and Vallea stipularis. The JVlulisia climbs 
over the loftiest trees. The Oaks (Qmrcus granaU-nsis) only commence in Equatorial 
Regions at an elevation of 872 toises; while in Mexico they are found as low as 410 toises. 
These are the plants which sometimes recall the idea of spring in these regions; they lose 
nil their foliage, and the young verdure of the new leaves mingles most agreeably with the 
Epidendrums that grow upon their branches. The Choirostcinon, a new genus of Malvnceie, 
with a most singularly shaped flower, grows also on the Andes of Peru. For a Jong time a 
single individual only was known, near the city of Toluca in Mexico; it seems to be wild 
in Guatemala; and this famous Hand Plant of Toluca has probably been equally planted by 
some Rointztequas, whose taste for cultivation, and whose admiration of the beauties of 
vegetation, are attested by the ruined gardens of lztapalapan. 

Near the Equator, the larger trees are not found beyond 1385 toises; nnd above the level 
of the city of Quito they become small and comparatively of stunted growth. .41 1796 
toises, almost all arborescent vegetation ceases, though shrubs become more abundant: this 
is the region of the Berberries, the Durantas, and Barnardesias, whose presence marks the 
vegetation of 1'ast.o and Quito, as that of Santa Fe is indicated by the l’olytnnia and Tree 
Thorn-apples. Cast.illejas, Embothrium, and Clunks are common in this region, with Cal¬ 
ceolarias, whose golden yellow blossoms contrast agreeably with the verdure of the grass 
through which they sprout. Nature has assigned a zone to these plants, which commences 
at a northern degree of latitude. Higher up, towards the summit of the Corililleru, from 
1436 to 1000 toises, is the region of Wintcra and Escallonia. The cold and damp climate 
causes the trunks to become short and to divide into numerous branches, covered with cori¬ 
aceous and glossy foliage. Some trees of the Orange Quinine and Ernbothrium nre found 
thus high. The Alstoniu, whose dried leaves form a wholesome tea, with a Wintcra and 




Escallonia, form scattered groups, and at their feet grow small Lobelias, Basellas, and Swer- 
tiu quiulrieoriiis. Htill higher, at 1796 toises, the arborescent plants disappear; in a narrow 
f valley on the volcano of Pichincha alone is there a group of 
arborescent Syngenesim, with stems 20 to 24 feet high. From 
a Jtfti1026 to 2103 toises extends the range of alpine plants; Stadie- 
linos, Gentians, and the Espeletia fruticosa, whoso downy leaves 
often shelter the poor Indians who are overtaken by night, in 
these desolate spots. The open plain is adorned with I/ibclia 
iiu.na, Sida piehinciicnsis, Ranunculus Gusmnnni, Rihes frigidum, 
Gentiana quitensis, and many similar plants. The Molinas are 
the under-shrubs that grow at the greatest elevation on the vol- 
canoes of Puracc and Antisnnn. At an elevation of 2103 toises, 
/. alpine plants give place to the Gramineai, of which the 

las’ region extends to 2360 toises. There, Jurava, Stipa, and many 
new species of Agrostis, Panicum, Avena, and Dactylis cover 
the soil, which, at a distance, wears the appearance of a golden 
carpet, culled by the inhabitants Pojonul. Snow lulls, from time 
to time, on the region of the Grammes:. At a height of 2360 
a, t iMinheuna PuRtutatii. toises tliero are no more flowering plants under the equator. 

, trim ana eo*ruf‘ m.a. jr TOm this limit to that of perpetual snow, Lichens alone clothe 
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the rocks. Some of these indeed appear to vegetate under the snow, for at 2850 tniscs, 
near the; summit of Chimborazo, the (Jinbilicariu pustulata (Jiff. 992. a) and Verrucaria 
geograpliica (Jig. 092. !>) are seen growing on u siielf of rock, and these were the last 
organised substances adhering to the soil at so great a height which Humboldt and his com¬ 
panions were able to detect. 

SunsEcr. 3.— ’/.oology. 

The Zoology of Colombia offers a vast and almost unexplored field to tin; modern natu¬ 
ralist. We know not how it has happened, that, while Brazil has been traversed by learnwl 
men, sent from nearly all the European nations, the other regions of South America, in 
regard to their zoological productions, are as little known at this period as they were when 

guarded by Spanish jealousy; tor Humboldt, 
iu Zoology, did little or nothing. We shall 
not nttempt, therefore, to hide this de¬ 
ficiency by quotations from obsolete works; 
rather wishing that a confession of unavoid¬ 
able ignorance may induce those who have 
the power and the inclination, to direct their 
attention to this subject. There is one bird, 
however, of surpassing beauty, which we 
can notice, as having been recently sent 
from Colombia and Guatemala: this is the 
Calurus pavoninus Sw., or Peacock Trogou 
(Jig. 093.), so nnmed from the splendid 
green phnnage of the back and the long feathers towards the tail: it is said to he very rare; 
living only in the deepest, and most unfrequented forests; and is much sought for by the 
natives on account of its superb leathers. 

Sect. 111 .—Historical Geography. 

The former condition of all the Colombian states was that of a people much less advanced 
in civilisation than those of Mexico and Peru. The whole of the vast plains watered by 
the Orinoco and its tributaries were occupied by the Caribs, a savage and warlike race, 
whom the Spaniards, probably in too sweeping a manner, branded as ferocious cannibals. In 
the upper plain of Bogota, however, amid the heights of the Cordilleras, was found the 
kingdom of Cundinauiaron, which could not indeed rival the arts and splendours of Cuzco 
ami Toiiochtitlan, yet had made considerable progress in civilisation. It had temples, altars, 
arid priests; the people cultivated the ground, were decently clothed, and enjoyed security 
of person and property. 

The Spanish conquest was effected with more difficulty in this than in other quarters. 
r l’he first attacks directed against the inhabitants of the plains were repulsed with severe 
loss. From Peru, however, two daring adventurers, Quesudu and Benalcazar, scaled the 
loftiest Andes, and subdued with little difficulty Quito and Cuudinainarca, which, with the 
whole region of the Cordilleras, were afterwards formed into the vicoroyulty of New 
Grenada. The Llnneros, or people of the plains, meanwhile desperately maintained their 
independence; and the Spaniards soon grew weary of shedding their blood, when no gold 
was to be the reward. By transporting bands of Germans, and even aiming the negroes of 
the islands, they succeeded in compelling the natives to take refuge among the forests of 
the interior. This coast was then formed into a government, known at first by the name 
of Terra Firma, but to which the Spaniards afterwards gave the name of Caraccas, and 
subjected it to the jurisdiction of a captain-general. New Grenada never attained the 
golden fame of Mexico and Peru; but its fine upper valleys and table-lands became the 
seat of a considerable agriculture; and a tolerably industrious and numerous population was 
gradually formed. 

Tbo spirit of independence, which had been long secretly forming throughout Spanish 
America, broke out earlier, und with greater force, in Colombia than iu any other of its vast 
regions. Even in 3781, the introduction of the oppressive tax of the alcavala gave rise to 
a revolt, wiiich had for some time a threatening aspect, as the spirit of liberty l.-d been 
roused by the successful example of the United States of North America. The French 
revolution excited u considerable ferment, and the “ Rights of Man” were even printed at 
Santa Fe, though soon suppressed. Vet the attempt to which Miranda was instigateJ by 
these symptoms proved to be premature. In 1808, the impulse given by the seizure of 
Ferdinand VII. and the invasion of Spain, acted instantaneously through this part of the 
continent. Ferdinand was proclaimed indeed, hut all the rulers appointed by the mother 
country were displaced, and u congress, with officers elected by the people, was substituted. 
The native Spaniards, being fewer in numbers than in Mexico, and having little military 
force, made at first scarcely any resistance; but the government of the mother country, 
considering this as the head-quarters of insurrection, directed hither their main efforts. 
Vol. III. 
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They sent successive expeditions under the command of Morillo, one of their ablest 
generals. Caraccas and Santa Fe were at first recovered, and the Independents were driven 
to hide themselves amid the rocks of the Andes and the marshes of the Orinoco. They 
were headed, however, by Bolivar, destined to take his place with Washington among the 
deliverers of the New World. British troops and officers, after the pacification of Europe, 
were easily attracted to their standard. After retreated overthrows, and many and dire 
vicissitudes, the independent cause completely triumphed. In 1821, Morillo consented to 
an armistice, and returned to Spain. The war was afterwards renewed ; but the Spaniards 
were soon' defeated, shut up in Puerto Cabello, and finally (Nov. 23, 1823), compelled to 
evacuate the whole territory of Colombia, which they never again made any uttempt to 
subjugate. The war hud also been vigorously carried ou in the southern provinces, but in 
May, 1822, Sucre, at the head of the combined Peruvian and Colombian forces, routed the 
royalists at Pichincha, and compelled the city of Quito and the royalist army to capitulate. 
On the (1th of June, the fall of Pasto into the hands of the patriots closed the struggle in 
that, quarter. 

But no sooner was the war of independence at an end, than the schemes of Bolivar, who 
had rendered such distinguished services in that cause, but who was by no means friendly 
to republican principles of government, began to occnsion new troubles in the country, and 
sowed the seeds of the dissensions that, not long after split the republic into pieces. Pro¬ 
claimed supreme dictator, the Liberator assumed anti exercised powers that rendered the 
constitution of Cucuta a nullity, and the friends of constitutional liberty were driven from 
the country. In this state of things, Venezuela (1830) and Quito renounced their connexion 
with New Grenada, and established separate constitutions; and the death of Bolivar, which 
followed soon after (Dec. IT, 1830), left New Grenada at liberty to follow their example. 

Suer. IV .—Political Geography. 

The constitution of Colombia was formed in a congress assembled at Cucuta, on the 18th 
July, 1821. Another had been framed, two years before, at Santo Tome, but. only for the 
province of Venezuela, which, after some resistance, was obliged to yield its claim to the 
superior power and population of New Grenada. The basis judiciously taken wns thnt of 
the United States of North America, and the alterations are even such ns to give it some¬ 
what less of a democratic character. The legislative power wns vested in a congress, con¬ 
sisting of two bodies, the senate and the house of representatives. Every four years the 
body of the people were appointed to assemble, and choose electors of 1 lie canton, who 
formed a provisional assembly, meeting on the 1st of October. This provisional assembly 
was to elect both the representatives and the senators, the one for four, atid the other tor 
eight years; but one half of the senators were to go out by lot at the end of the fourth 
year. The right of suffrage was not made universal, as in most of the North American 
states. The original voter was required to possess the sum of 100 piastres, and alter the 
year 1840 to be able to read and write. The cantonal electors were to possess land to the 
value of 500 piastres, or an income of 300. The senator or representative must, by this 
constitution, possess an income of 500 dollars, or be of a leurned profession. Besides the 
power of making laws and decreeing taxes, these houses exercised jointly that of declaring 
war or making peace. The executive was vested in a president and vice-president, the 
former of whom must have the qualifications of a senator: he was elected tor four, and 
could not continue in office for a consecutive period of more than eight years. He had only 
a negative on the laws passed by the two bodies. lie could return a law for re-considera- 
tion; but if it again passud by a majority of two-thirds of the members, ho could not refuse 
his consent. Neither he nor any of the ministers could be members of the congress. 11 is 
siilary was fixed at 30,000 dollars, and that of the vice-president at 10,000 dollars per 
annum. The judges were elected by the congress, from lists given by the president; but 
their duration was appointed, rather too vugucly, to be “ as long as their conduct gives 
satisfaction.” 

The constitutions of the three states newly formed from the fragments of Colombia, are, 
with some variations, the same as that of Cucuta. Attempts have been made to unite them 
into a confederacy, which should manage their foreign relations; but the project has never 
succeeded, and seems now to be abandoned. 

The amount of the foreign debt of Colombia, was in 1824 nearly 30,000,000 dollars, since 
which time no interest has been paid, and it has consequently increased to about 50,(MM),(Mill. 
It has been recognised by the new states ns a common burden, which shall be distributed on 
equitable principles among them, and each has declared its readiness to meet its respective 
responsibilities. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

The territory of Colombia is chiefly distinguished by its vast capacities for improvement, 
which are developed only in a very imperfect degree. The soil is as various as the status 
that compose the territory. New Grenada, though a mountainous country, is fertile in all 
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kinds of grain and fruit: thn woods consist chiefly of codars, walnut trees, ebony, Muzo and 
Guiana wood, taray, Brazil, sassafras, cocoa trc>e, vanilla, tamarind, medlar, sapotns, guavas, 
palms, cassia; inunchineel, whose juice, fruit, and even branches, emit a subtle poison, 
which causes general inflammation and tumour, only to lie cured by olive oil; and another 
tree, called the hubella tie Cartagena, whose bean is the best antidote known against the 
bile of vipers and snakes. In the Venezuela also are found many precious woods, as the 
variegated grunadillo, resembling tortoise-shell, cedars whose trunks serve as hives for bees, 
vanillas of superior fragrance, cardamoms, sarsaparilla, indigo, cassia, tamarinds, cinchona; 
tacamajaco, a noted specific for hcaduch; balsams and oils for the cure of wounds. Thn 
province of Guayaquil produces a variety of ship timber, including oak, the strong wood 
called guachapnli, cedars, also ebony, with a variety of cabinet woods. The provinces of 
L)xil and Quito arc noted for their excellent cinchona. In short., such are the natural 
resources of this part of South America, that, if its inhabitants were active and industrious, 
it might, become one of the richest and most important countries in the world. 

Agriculture in this country, beyond any other in Spanish America, or perhaps in the 
world, is capable of supplying in the utmost variety the richest productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. That whicli chiefly distinguishes it is the cacao, a fruit at once palatable and 
nutritious, which in the country yields an article of food, anil in Europe forms the basis of 
the chocolate. The cacao of Caraccas is generally reckoned the best in the world; and 
next to it that of Guayaquil, so much celebrated by IJlloa. The produce is reckoned by 
Humboldt at. 102,000 fanegas, and the export at 145,000, the value of which amounts to 
nearly 5,000,l)0() dollars. The tobacco of Caraccas is much superior to that of Virginia, 
yielding only to that of Cuba and the Rio Negro. The injudicious system, however, of still 
making it a government monopoly, checked its growth; but this was to be abolished on the 
1st. of January, 18134. Quinquina, or Jesuit’s bark, one of the most valuable articles in th# 
materia inedicii, is now the produce almost exclusively of Colombia, being brought either 
from lioxa by way of Guayaquil, or from the hills of the Upper Magdalena. Coffee, cotton, 
anil sugar, find all most favourable soils: coflee, in the table-lands, 1500 to 2000 feet high, 
of Cameras and Cutiianu; cotton, in the plains of Muracaybo; and sugar in all the warm, 
low, and moist valleys. Coffee only, however, much exceeds the internal consumption. 
Indigo was once a very important article, being exported from Caraccas, in the most pros¬ 
perous times, to the value of 1,000,000 dollars; but it has much declined, and is produced 
now only in the plain of Vnrinas. Wheat and other European grain find favourable situa¬ 
tions, especially on the table-lands of Bogota; but. as these have not the extent of those of 
Mexico, the wheat, is neither so good nor so abundant; and Colombia cannot dispense with 
a large import of American flour. The banana grows in the same spontaneous abundance 
as in Mexico, and Al. Mollien draws from it the most sinister auguries that the Colombians 
will never submit to any settled or laborious habits; but neither they nor any other people 
of the New World have yet. accepted this fruit as a full substitute for bread. The agricul¬ 
ture of the state appears to lie still conducted in that indolent anil slovenly manner usual 
where land is cheap and a market distant. The government has lately sought to promote 
the clearing of waste lands, by disposing of them at a very low rate, and by setting aside 
two millions of limegas for foreigners who may be disposed to settle and bring them under 
cultivation. 

The mines of New Grenada have been a subject of brilliant, anil perhaps romantic expect¬ 
ations. Humboldt observes, that nothing can be morn fallacious than the external appear¬ 
ance of rocks and veins, and that, till regular shafts and galleries have been formed, no 
certainty can be attained. The only important product us yet is gold, obtained by washing 
the earth and sand in the provinces of Clioco, Popayiin, and Antioquiu. Humboldt estimates 
the product during the last years of tranquillity at 18,000 marks. There are indications of 
various minerals in different quarters. The silver mines of Murquetores, and those called 
the mountain mines, and the higher and lower mines in the province of Pnmplonu, are said 
by Torrente to he so rich that they generally yield two marks of silver per quintal: there 
are also mines of copper and lead, others of emeralds, which have given name to the pro¬ 
vince of AIuzo, and the valley of Tunju, noted also for its sapphires and other precious 
stones, and yielding in some places cinnabar and mercury. In the mountains of Antioquia 
and Guumoro there are diamonds, though of small size, hyacinths, fine garnets in great 
abundance, excellent pearls in the ltio lluchn, amethysts in Timasro, turquoises in the dis¬ 
tricts of Pamplona, Suza, and Anscrma. There are also rich mines in the district of Choco; 
but some of these were neglected in the more general search for platina. From the '’ear 
1800 to 1810 were coined iu New Greuadu 27,050,000 dollars, and from 1810 to 1820, 
20,000,000, or 2,000,000 annually; but if the mines were ably managed, the result might 
be much greater; and it is thought that Choc6 alone would yield 2,000,000 dollars a year. 

In Santa Martha there are mines of gold, silver, and precious stones, and some rich salt¬ 
works. The province of Quito yields gold, silver, cop|>er, quicksilver, topazes, amethysts, 
emeralds, rock crystal, and very fine marble; in Venezuela is found tin, and also rock 
crystal, with lapis lazuli, not much inferior to the celebiated ultramarine. The copper 
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mines yielded in one year 1500 quintals of excellent quality. Time only can discover 
whctlier the rest will pay the expense of working. The salt mine of Ziehaquirn, {flittering 
like an immense rock of crystal, has yielded a revenue of 150,(MM) dollars a year. It. is not 
the only one; and the mineral finds a ready market in the country. The pearls of Panama 
nnd the Rio I iacha, notwithstanding their great name, do not yield more than 100,000 dol¬ 
lars a year. 

Manufacturing industry can scarcely be said to exist. The leather of Oarora, the ham¬ 
mocks of Marquesita Island, and the blankets of Tocuyo, are objects of little importance, 
even in respect to internal consumption. 

Commerce, in consequence of the very circumstance last mentioned, has a peculiar 
activity. From the total want of manufactures, almost, the whole population must he clothed 
in foreign fabrics. Tn 1851, the exports from Caraccas consisted of 0,20N,G40 lbs. coffee, 
1,791,814 lbs. cocno, 192,055 lbs. indigo, with hides, sarsaparilla, nnd sugar. The entire 
value amounted to 887,099 dollars. The imports amounted to 975,919 dollars; of which 
cottons, linens, nnd woollens made up 501,025 dollars; the rest consisted principally of 
silks, laces, salt beef, and fish. The tariff of duties is moderate. In 1851, there cleared 
out from I.a Guayra 90 vessels; burthen, 9170 tons; of these 9 vessels nnd IKK) tons were 
lor England; 28 vessels and 5882 tons for the United States. Trade is understood to lie on 
the whole in a prosperous state. The internal traffic will one day probably he immense, 
upon the Orinoco, the Apure, the Meta, and by the Cnssiquiare, with the Rio Negro and 
the Amazons; but all the regions watered by those mighty rivers are as yet. little better 
than deserts. The cataracts also of Atures and Maypurcs prevent navigation from being 
carried much above the lowest bend of the Orinoco. 
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Roads can scarcely be said as yet to have any existence. There are only tracks formed 

by the tread of successive travellers. In many places 
they lead through the. lieds of torrents, or through ere- 
vices or fissures caused by earthquakes. Sometimes the 
declivity (Jiff. 994.) is so abrupt that it can be crossed 
fa IpS only by a zigzag path cut into steps, which form a stair- 

case as steep as that of one of our steeples. Men, bag- 
gage, and merchandise are alike conveyed on the bucks 
of mules, which find their way over these frightful steeps 
with surprising dexterity; sometimes dropping on their 
\ 1 tSfefe iyf S knees, and sliding down the most precipitous hills. A 

traveller, however, who w ishes to escape some of these 
rS tl;M^ " hardships, may be conveyed in a species of chair placed 

on l * ,fJ l ,ac ks of persons, called ftilhros, hired lor the 
purpose, who carry him with surprising comfort and 
safety. Even in what, were called the royal roads, all 
'* J )as been done is to cut down the trees. War, which 

usually makes some little compensation for its evils by 
<$0@rr tJ»e formation of fine military roads, has not yet intro- 

ducetl any improvement into those of Colombia. Kent- 
>^ J'-"Y c r vS** 4 tered bodies of partisans without baggage, and with only 

I’lisause in tin- Coniiiirrne. a few light artillery, could scramble through such open¬ 

ings as t.he country afforded, and even set a value on the 
impossibility of transporting through them a regular and equipped army. The exclusive 
use of mules, without carriages of any description, remarkably increases the expense! of 
conveying goods; yet habit causes it. to be followed even on the plains of Venezuela, where 

there might be room for wagons as 
995 largo ns those which are! driven over 

j* !_■ x v ' .O-'.ftj the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. 

■JRig \ jN The bridges, w liicli are thrown over 

Xv’O'MMb the torrents of the Andes, and from 

steep to steep, arc of the most fragile 
r ~and hazardous description. In a few 

rare instances only, stone is employed. 
In general, a few rough planks ure 

' and branches; no fence nnd no breadth 

Roiki Bridge. grentor than four feet being ever 

thought necessary. Where the space 
to be traversed is too great for this contrivance, a bridge of strong cubic is constructed, over 
which the Colombian passes secure, though it rocks beneath him at every step. Sometimes, 
between distant, points, a single rope is stretched across (fig. 995.), and a hammock or bas¬ 
ket made to run from one end to the other. 


. . . ..... 

I’lisnasc in tlit- Conlillrrne. 


( Y ?r 




Roiki Bridal’. 
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Sect. VI.— Civil and Social State. 

The population of Colombia cannot be computed with any precision from existing data. 
The most positives is that formed in 1822, upon this reports made by tins deputies of each 
province to settle the law of elections, according to which the amount was 2,(115,000. Hum¬ 
boldt, however, who seems to have directed evPry possible attention to this subject, did not. 
think there could be fewer than 2,785,000, and was even inclined to believe they might 
exceed 2,900,000. The estimate of 5,500,000, made by the president in 1W20, must have 
been somewhat exaggerated, since official statements make the imputation of Venezuela in 
1854, 900,000; that of New Hrenada was ascertained by a census of that year to be 
1,087,100; and the republic of the Equator is estimated to contain about 000,000 souls, 
making an aggregate of 5,187,100. The following tabic shows the relative prujmrtion of 
the different races:— 

Vrneziirla. New lirmvl.x. Fqin’nr. 

While*."00,000 . l.ll.V.WKI. 1.77 .(HHI 

iiuii;iii!<."OT.ooo. :i7ii,o.‘i0. :v.i:t.oon 

Kri'c Cnlniiroil. 4:<X'KK) . Ills, 700.l\>.000 

Slave*. 00,000 . S4.;I7(I. S 000 

Totals. 900,000 J,0s7,100.000.000 

The character of the; Colombians is, probably, much influenced by the sudden transition 
from a depressing despotism to an extreme degree of liberty. They retain much of the 
gravity, lemjieraiice, and sobriety of the Spaniards, with a share of their pride, suspicious 
temper, and neglect of cleanliness. A courtesy somewhat stately and studied prevails in 
their demeanour. It. is not easy to gain their confidence; but when that, is once obtained, 
they are extremely friendly and cordial. They are hospitable to foreigners, whom, from 
national pride, however, they regard with secret jealousy. Though they have shown them¬ 
selves in many instances capable of the most vigorous exertions, their general procedure is 
slow and sluggish; and to urge a Colombian to stirring activity is like rousing a loan out 
of a dream. The Colombian unwillingly engages in any speculative occupation, or mercan¬ 
tile transactions on a great scale; lie prefers quietly accumulating money by retail trade. 
It certainly redounds much to his honour that, after a war so long and desultory, the country 
is not infested by robbers or bandits to any extent; and there is no necessity lor having 
houses secured by bolts or liars. An inordinate propensity to gaming prevails among the 
men, who spend almost all their leisure in this diversion, and olten hazard enormous sums. 
Between the two sexes in Colombia, as in the mother country, prevails a dull mechanical 
gallantry, the admirer keeping in close and constant attendance upon his mistress, to whom 
no one else must speak or even look; yet this is, perhaps, less frequently accompanied with 
anything criminal than a foreigner would he led to suppose. 

The following estimate of the situation and prospects of the Colombians is deserving of 
attention, jus proceeding from an intelligent and well-iiilbrmed observer. “Considcring_the 
state of servitude and of moral and intellectual debasement in which they were kept." lor 
three centuries under the dominion of Spain, and almost in complete ignorance of the 
nature and existence of those valuable institutions which they now enjoy, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that., inexperienced as they have been in political science, they should have committed 
some errors, and have occasionally engaged in civil dissensions, in consequence of ambitious 
and unprincipled men usurping the authority over their countrymen. Yet. it augurs well 
tor the future prosperity of these countries that such attempts have in :io instance been 
attended with permanent success, the people being too much alive to the importunin' of free 
institutions to submit, to any serious privation of them. They possess n great, facility of 
accommodating themselves to existing circumstances which cannot he easily avoided; but 
being fully aware of the advantages of liberal institutions, they keep them steadily in view, 
and will sooner or later have them firmly established in their respective countries. In 
Eurojie, almost the only intelligence circulated respecting these states has been their errors 
and civil dissensions, which alone give u very incorrect view of their moral and |mlitical 
condition. Careful observation, however, evinces that they are making rapid advances in 
the arts and institutions of civilised life, and will ere long with justice assume an important 
station in the scale of civilised nations. When the advantages which they natural'y possess 
for agriculture, commerce, mining, and nil branches of industry, the beauty and salubrity 
of t.heir climates, and the mild and amiable character of the inhabitants, are sufficiently 
well known and appreciated, the surplus population of Europe will resort, in crowds tc those 
favoured regions, to participate in all the advantages of their abundant resources and frets 
institutions." 

The great mass of the Colombians was kept in the most profound ignorance during the 
three centuries of Spunish government. Four-fifths of the inhabitants, comprehending the 
Indians, slaves, artisans, and labourers, did not even learn to read or write; and even the 
children of the more opulent classes were only taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Some, however, pursued their studies in the colleges, m order to lit themselves tor the only 
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employments to which the creoles could aspire, those of clergymen and lawyers. There 
were universities or colleges at Caruccos, Bogota, und Quito; but the whole system of edu¬ 
cation was extremely defective, and the scholars remained ignorant of the actual state of 
science and philosophy in Europe. Of late years great progress has been made in all the 
departments of knowledge; free ingress of books from all quarters, the establishment of 
newspapers and journals, and the liberty offlie press which now exists, have greatly tended 
to enlighten the community. 

In 1821 the congress of Cucuta passed three laws relative to education: the first ordered 
the establishment of primary schools in every parish, and Lancasterian schools in the prin¬ 
cipal cities; the second suppressed all convents containing less than nine friars, and appro¬ 
priated their property to the purposes of education; and the third applied certain escheats, 
which hud formerly devolved on the clergy, to the founding and endowing of colleges in 
each province. These wise measures have been productive: of the happiest results, and 
schools have been established in almost every parish, and colleges instituted or much im¬ 
proved in the provinces. The system experienced some interruption in consequence of the 
suspension of some of the law's regarding education at the time when Bolivar attempted to 
overturn the constitution; but the legislatures of the new states have adopted proper means 
for carrying it into effect. 

The religion is as yet exclusively the Roman Catholic, and its ceremonies arc observed 
with the strictest punctuality. The shrines of Bogota appear to surpass in magnificence 
even those of Mexico. The cathedral contains an image of the Virgin, adorned with 11158 
diamonds, 1295 emeralds, besides many other precious stones. The other twenty-six churches 
are all resplendent with gold and jewels. The convents are also numerous, but are of late 
diminishing. The parish priests ruin in the villages with almost absolute sway ; but their 
influence, uniting together the different classes and sexes, is considered on the whole advan¬ 
tageous. Many of the young men who have had more enlarged means of information, have 
begun to discard the Catholic creed; but a general scepticism, rather than any rational sys¬ 
tem of religion, seems to have taken the place of their ancient faith. 

The races are as numerous and as variously crossed as in Mexico. The negro maintains 
his place in the scale of humanity; and the inulnttoes Pacz and Padilla have: ranked among 
the foremost of the heroes who achieved the national independence. Humboldt calculates, 
contrary to the idea of Dopons, that there are not many more than 00,000 slaves in the 
state; and, by the legislative arrangements, the whole number will be free by the year 1840. 

Of the native Indian tribes within this territory, the Cnribbees arc the ruling people. 
No nation in the world is stamped with a deeper brand of ferocity, the very name, converted 
into cannibals, being applied to signify devourers of human flesh. The charge appears to 
have been greatly exaggerated by the Spaniards, who certainly met with a most fierce 
resistance, and sought by this allegation to justify the system of enslaving and exterminating 
.the savage tribes. Oppressed by a long series of unequal war, they were considered as 
nearly extinct, till Iliunlioldt, in his voyages along the Orinoco and its tributaries, ascer¬ 
tained that there must be still about 40,(KM) of pure and untnixed blood. They are a fine 
tall race, whose figures, of a reddish copper colour, with their picturesque drapery, resem¬ 
ble antique statues of bronze. They shave great part of the forehead, which gives them 
somewhat the appearance of monks; they wear only a tuft on the crown. They have dark 
intelligent eyes, a gravity in their manners, and in their features an expression of severity, 
and even of sadness. They still retain the pride of a conquering people, who, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, had driven before them all the native tribes in this part of the con¬ 
tinent. A great proportion of them, however, have now been civilised in a surprising degree 
by the missionaries, who exercise over them an almost absolute sway. Each holiday they 
present themselves loaded with offerings of every kind which can be acceptable to the 
priest; and after divine service, those of both sexes who huve been guilty of any offence, 
receive in his presence a sound whipping, which they bear with exemplary patience. Hum¬ 
boldt, though scandalised by this scene in the view of ecclesiastical dignity, conceives thut 
such strict discipline may be necessary to keep these savage natives in check. They cru¬ 
elly torment their children by imprinting on them the barbarous ornament produced by raising 
the flesh in long stripes along the legs and thighs. They arc free, however, from the equally 
barbarous practice of flattening the head by compression, which is general among the other 
tribes of the Orinoco, the specimens of whose crania, shown in Europe as destitute of fore¬ 
head, are merely skulls shaped between planks. In this country occur the caste of albinos, 
with white hair, of weakly and delicate constitution, low stature, and very eifeminate char¬ 
acter : they have large eyes, and are so weak-sighted, that they cannot endure the rays of 
the sun, though they can see dearly by moonlight. 

The amusements of Colombia are chiefly borrowed from the mother country. Dancing 
is passionately followed in the several forms of the fandango, the bolero, and the Spanish 
country-dance. Bull and cock fighting ure equally favourite sports, and tend to keep alive 
that ferocity which is the main blemish in the moral character of the .Spaniards. Here, as 
over oil South America, they practise what is called the lasso, or catching the bull by a 
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noose formed at the end of a long leathern cord, and thrown over him. Under the head of 
amusements may fairly be ranked the religious ceremonies, and especially processions, in 
which they certainly outstrip the mother country, Ijoth us to splendour and absurdity. Per¬ 
sons representing the leading scripture characters are paraded through the streets, array¬ 
ed in the most magnificent robes, and covered with pearls, diamonds, emeralds, anil rubies. 
In the grand procession at Quito, characterised ffy Mr. Stevenson as an ecclesiastical puppet- 
show, the Holy Virgin appears in the uniform of a general officer, witli a gold-laced hat and 
a red cockade. These festivals are, in fact, accompanied by games and shows, and usually 
terminate in balls and masquerades. 

The Colombians, especially the females, afTect a singular plainness of dress. They almost 
universally walk the streets in a large Spanish mantle, a wide cloak of black or light blue, 
which envelopes the person in such a manner as often to leave nothing visible except the 
eyes. Their festival and ball dresses, on the other hand, are too gaudy, being covered 
all over with jewels or tinsel. 

Food is supplied to the Colombians plentifully and cheaply, especially animal food from 
the table plains or the Llanos. It is eaten in very great quantity, there being half as many 
enttle slaughtered in Caraccas as in Paris, though the population is not a twentieth. Fruits 
are various and delicate. Their festive dinners are rare, but magnificent; the table groans 
under numberless dislics; yet, though the wines are various, they do not sit long at tabic, 
but usually conclude with a ball. 

Shot. VII.— Loral Orography. 

The new states which have been formed by the division of the former republic of Colom¬ 
bia are, Venezuela, in the east; New Grenada, in the north and centre; and Ecuador or 
Equator, in the south-west. 

Subskct. 1.— New Grenada. 

New Grenada, comprising the ancient viceroyalty of that name, extends from 2° S. to 12” 
N. lut.., and from 0H !> to 83° W. long., over an area of 3*0,000 square miles. It is the most 
populous and powerful of the Colombian republics; its population by a census of 1835 was 
1,087,109. It is divided into five departments, which are subdivided into eighteen pro¬ 
vinces 

Di’p-tHmentf. C-ipitals. 

Isthmus.*.Pamim/i 

M.'iL'ihiltiift.f';irt)Mgeii«l 

H<»\ nra.. *. Tiinj.'i ~ 

t'miiluiaiiinrca. 

Cauca. fVfiayun 

Cundinamnrcn, the original name of the Indian kingdom established in this part of America, 
forms the chief and central department, comprising the provinces of Bogota, Antioquia, 
Neyva, and Mariquila. It consists of ranges of vast mountains sloping down to the hanks 
of the Upper Magdalena, and partly also of the Cauca. It presents in the extreme that 
abrupt, transition between the most opposite soils and climates remarked as peculiar to this 
part of America; but the most valuable tracts consist of the fine though not very extensive 
table-lands dispersed along the declivity. 

Santa Fe do Bogota, the capital of Now Grenada, is situated on a table plain, 50 miles by 
25, and 8000 feet above the level of the sea. This plain, though under the line, has the 
climate of Britain, and even of Scotland, though without the change of seasons, the perpe- 
tual temperature being that of spring or autumn, and the thermometer seldom falling tielow 
47° or rising above 70°. The only alternation is formed bv the wet seasons, which nre two: 
the first comprehending March. April, atul May; the second, September, October, and No¬ 
vember; and those, being colder than the others, make two winters uiul two summers. The 
surrounding plain is excessively fertile, fine, and fruitful, yielding two crops in the year of 
the best European grain. It is hemmed in by lofty mountains, rugged precipices, roaring 
torrents, and frightful abysses. The city of Santa Fe itself is enclosed in a grand moun¬ 
tain circuit, dills of 1000 feet rising immediately above it. The city was founded in 1538, 
by Quesada, and rapidly increased: it is now supposed to contain 30,000 inhabitant*. Its 
streets and squares are open anil spacious, but the houses nre generally heavy and old- 
fashioned ; mid even the late palace of the viceroy displays little magnificence. Tl; lieauty 
of the city rests wholly on its ecclesiastical edifices, which consist of twenty-six churches 
and twelve convents. Many of the former are not only splendid, but built with some taste; 
and their numerous spires, amid the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, give it a ver, fine 
appearance. It contains an university and archiepiscopal see, and carries on a considerable 
.ratio in cotton goods, hides, and grain. 

The scenery of the plain of Bogotsi is marked by many striking and picturesque features. 
Among these are particularly conspicuous the Fall of Tequondama ( Jig. 990.), and the 
natural bridges of Icononzo. The first, is formed by the river Bogota, as it descends pre¬ 
cipitously from its native plain to mingle with the Magdalena. Its mass of waters, previ¬ 
ously spread to a considerable breadth, are contracted to forty feet, and dashed down a pro- 
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cipice 050 feet high, into on almost fathomless abyss. The waters, ns they beat against the 
rocks beneath, rise up sometimes in columns, sometimes in myriads of fleecy and fantastic 
shapes, like those formed by fireworks. The immense clouds of rising vapour, when illu¬ 
minated by the sun, form beautiful rainbows. The plain above the tail is covered with the 
grain of Europe, while at its foot grow the yalms ami sugar-cane of the tropic. The bridge 
of lcononzo (.Jiff. 997.) is a natural arch across a chasm U0U feet deep, at the bottom of 
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which flows a rapid torrent, which would have been otherwise impassable, ft appears to 
tiave been formed by three masses of rock detached from their original position, and thrown 
together by an earthquake. It is about, filty feet long and forty broad. At one spot, a view 
is obtained into the abyss beneath. The continual night which reigns there, the birds of 
darkness whose mournful cries re-echo in the caverns, the gloomy waters which till the 
depth of the precipice, the thick foliage of the trees which partly conceal this scene of mys¬ 
tery, and the darkness which shrouds all these horrors, convey no feeble idea of the empire 
of death. 

Thc province of Novva is situated nltove Bogota, in the highest part of the course of the 
Magdalena, yet on a plain so much lower as to make it excessively hot; while the waters 
of the Magdalena, fed from the snowy regions alxive, are excessively cold. Cacao is the 
• chief product, which is exported to the extent of 3000 loads, costing thirty piastres each. 
The Audaquis, a nation of savage Indians, occupy the upper tracts whence*the Magdalena 
rises, and which are accessible only to foot passengers. 

Muriquifa is a province situated below Bogota, on the western bank of the river, and on 
the middle range of the Andes, as they slo|>o downward to it. Its table-lands are riot exten¬ 
sive, and the city of Mariquita, which stands at a considerable height, has been chiefly sup¬ 
ported by mines, w hich are now abandoned. Honda, immediately on the river, is a tow n 
of some importance, being the highest point to which boats can ascend. Here, therefore, 
the goods are disembarked, and conveyed into the interior, either by slight rufts, or on the 
hacks of limb's. 

Anlioquin is a more important province, reaching from the Tiower Magdalena to the Cauen, 
on which it is principally situated. I flics between the middle and western range of the 
Cordilleras. The first, called here the Quindiu (Jiff. 99H.), separates the valleys of the 

Magdalena and I’aucti. It is very 
lofty and steep, its highest peal? 
of Toliinn. being ascertained by 
Humboldt to be 17,190 feet, high, 
and consequently the most, ele¬ 
vated in the northern Andes. It 
is an uniform ridge, opposing very 
great obstacles t.o a passage; but 
it does not throw up those magni¬ 
ficent cones, which strike the view 
in the equatorial Andes. The pro¬ 
vince of Antioquia is nenrly in a 
state of nature. Of the 3300 
square leagues which compose it, 
only <50 are cultivated, 350 are in 
pasturage, and the rest, is covered 
w itb thick and entangled tbrests. 
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Amid its profusion of foliage, indeed, ore found the cinchona, the wax-tree, and some valua¬ 
ble dyeing and ornamental woods; but the chief wealth of Antioquia is derived from the 
auriferous character of its mountains, particularly the Quindiu. Restrepo reckons the 
annual value of the gold at 1,2(H),(XX) piastres; the products of agriculture at only 338,000 
piastres. Medellin is the capital and principal town of the province. 

The department of Boyaca, divided into the provinces of Tunja, Socorro, Pamplona, and 
Csisanaro, «>ccupies the slopes of the eastern Andes, as they stretch northwards towards the 
lake and plains of Maracaybo. It presents the same aspect as the regions now described; 
rugged passes, bleak paramos, sultry valleys, interspersed with cod and fertile table-lands. 
'I’lie province of Tunja is generally bleak and elevated, and its agricultural produce small; 
but in return it is the most industrious in the whole state, and manufactures a great quantity 
of coarse cottons, with which it supplies the other provinces. The city of Tunja was the 
Indian capital of Cundinamarcn, and continued, even under the Spaniards, to be a rich place, 
till it was superseded by Bantu Fe. Sogamozo was a celebrated place of Indian pilgrimage, 
and contained a temple of the Sun. Socorro is a more fertile and cultivated region. The 
town is rudely built, but contains 12,000 inhabitants, busily employed in coarse cotton fabrics. 
Pamplona is a considerable and pleasant town in a lolly situation. Rosario de Cucuta, fur¬ 
ther north, is remarkable for the session of the constituent congress in 1821. Casauare, on 
tin? river of tin: same name, forms the medium by which the provinces on the Magdalena 
communicate with the Llanos and the coast of Caraccas; under the old regime the influence 
of the merchants of Carthagena caused it to be shut up, in order to secure their own mono¬ 
poly of the Santa Fe trade; but sis such absurd restrictions are now abolished, the Casanarc 
may become an important channel of commerce. 

'I’lic department of the Cauca occupies the upper part of the course of that river, with 
the plain extending to the Pacific. The mountainous part forms the provinces of Popayan 
and Pasto; the plain, those of Choco and Buenaventura. 

Popayan is one of the richest and finest provinces of America. Its plain is more extended 
and productive than that of Santa Fe, and maintains a superior breed of horses and cattle. 
Cultivation, however, is indolently carried on, being abandoned chiefly to slaves. The inha¬ 
bitants look to a more brilliant, source of wealth in the gold of which their soil, everywhere 
tinged with red and yellow, indicates the presence, in the numerous mines, it is found in 
earth, from which it is extracted by agitation in water, as in Western Africa. Popayan is 
a handsome city, built more regularly and elegantly than Santa Fe, and inhabited by many 
opulent merchants, who have suffered severely by the revolution. Its site, on the river 
('alien, is picturesque; the climate delicious, notwithstanding the frequent rains and tem¬ 
pests. It. enjoys a considerable trade in Kuropean merchandise, which it receives from t'.ir- 
thagena, and distributes to Quito and other neighbouring districts, together with the products 

of its fertile soil. Alx>ve it rises the volcano of 
Portico, continually emitting flames, unless when 
obstructed bv the substances thrown out by itsoJtj 
in which case Indians are employed to clear it, 
lest the subterraneous flame should produce earth¬ 
quake. From its summit a river descends to Po¬ 
payan, so impregnated with acid substances, that 
the Spaniards call it Vinagre. On its banks are 
the most picturesque, perhaps, of all the falls 
(./<”. 0SK).) in America, with which Humboldt has 
made us acquainted. Cali is a clean and well- 
built town, in a delightful situation; and the in¬ 
habitants have attained considerable prosperity by 
exporting tobacco and other produce of the inte¬ 
rior. Lower down the river is Cartage, in a situ¬ 
ation which the cold blasts from the snowy moun¬ 
tains would render inclement, were it not shel¬ 
tered by a ridge of lower hills. The surrounding 
country contains many valuable mines, and would 
be most rich in cacao, coffee, sugar, am’ all tro¬ 
pical pruilno!ions, if cultivators and a market could he found. 

The dist rict of Choco occupies the plain between the most western range of the Cordil¬ 
lera and the Pacific. It is excessively humid and unhealthy. The streams pouring i'jwii 
from the Andes, and the congregated clouds borne in from the great ocean, produce numer¬ 
ous and rapid rivers, and would nfiord great accommodations to commerce. Unluckily the 
ground is so wet, that all Choco may be considered ns a vast morass covered with impene¬ 
trable forests. It. is, likewise, so soft, that the houses can be built only upon stakes; and 
even culinary vegetables cannot be grown, unless upon wooden boards artiticially elevated. 
The ground, however, in the few places that are cleared, produces most abundantly, maize, 
sugar-cane, and banana. But Choco derives its wealth, os yet, wholly from its mineral trea- 
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sures. Between the height of 250 and 2000 feet, the earth can scarcely be dug, at any 
point, without presenting gold, combined with platina, in greater or leas quantities. I he 
platina is usually found in the proportion of two pounds to Hix of gold. I he former metal 
sells for eight or ten dollars a pound; the latter at 200 dollars, bringing in Jamaica 250. 
The mines have declined greatly during the war, which drew away all the best negroes, 
and they do not now yield more than twenty quintals of gold, and ten of platina. Captuin 
Cochrane apprehends that the approaching emancipation of the slaves will put an end to the 
working altogether, and that it will be impossible to bribe free negroes to dig, in a climate 
which, though not oppressively hot, is damp and extremely unwholesome. Chocd has only 
large trading villages: Quibdo, which carries on the commerce of the Atrato, a fine navi¬ 
gable stream flowing northwards into the Gulf of Darien; Novita, that of the San Juan; 
and Buenaventura, that of the Dagua, both which flow into tho Pacific. Buenaventura, 
with its district, comprising the southern part of Choco, has lately been formed into a sepa¬ 
rate province. It includes the district of Barbacoas, on the river of the same name, and 
precisely similar to Choco. Provisions cannot be raised on account of the excessive moisture, 
and must all be brought from the table-land of Pa9to on men’s shoulders, there being no 
road by which even a mule can travel; but Barbacoas derives considerable wealth from its 
luvaderoa of gold and platina. 

Pasto, the most southern province of Cauca, bordering to the south on that of Tmbabura 
in Equator, abounds in excellent pastures, to which, probably, it owes its name. The triple 
chain of the Magdalena cordilleras, and the double chain of those of Quito, here unite into 
one mass, which is called by Humboldt the knot of the mountains of Los Pastes. The inha¬ 
bited land is here 10,000 feet above the level of the ocean. It is the Thibet of equinoctial 
America. In the woods of Pasto grows the tree which yields a resin, called in that country 
tnopa-mopa , from which the natives make a very beautiful varnish, of so durable n quality 
ns not to be softened by boiling water or dissolved by acids. The district is rich in cattle, 
and produces also the grain of the temperate climates. Pasto is a considerable town, and 
the inhabitants manufacture a peculiar species of cabinet-work ol'considerable elegance. It 
is surrounded by volcanoes, and is accessible only through rugged and narrow passes. Pre¬ 
vious to 1834, when it was destroyed by an earthquake, its population amounted to 10,000. 

The department of Magdalena, lying on both sides of the Lower Magdalena, and occu¬ 
pying the coast from the Gulf of Venezuela to the Gulf of Darien, is penetrated by the 
navigable channels of the Cauca and the Magdalena, and has some fine harbours on its 
coasts. “ Nature,” says a traveller, “ seems to have dug the boil of the Magdalena in the 
midst of the Cordilleras of the Andes, on purpose to form a channel of communication be¬ 
tween the mountains and the sea; yet it would have been nothing but. an unnavigahle tor¬ 
rent, had not its course been stopped in many parts by masses of rocks disposed in such a 
manner as to break its violence. Its waters, thus arrested, flow gently into the plains of the 
provinces of Santa Martha and Ourthagenn, which they fertilize and refresh by their eva¬ 
poration.” This department comprises the four provinces of Rio llacha, Santa Martha, 
Motnpox, and Carthngena. Rio llacha is a small town with a harbour, and once the scat 
of a pearl fishery, which never proved very successful. Further west is Sunta Martha, 
situated in a country pervaded by a detached range of lofly mountains. It has a good har¬ 
bour, is strongly fortified, and carries on considerable trade. Its population is about 0,000 
souls. 

The province of Carthagcna is chiefly distinguished by its capital of the same name. 
Th is city long considered by the Spaniards as the bulwark of their possessions in America, 
equally noted for the successful attacks of Drake and the buccaneers, and for the disastrous 
failure of Vernon in 1741, has lost much of its former importance. The fortifications are 
considerably decayed, yet it is the chief arsenal of the republic. The packet-boats, which 
maintain the intercourse with Europe and the United States, sail to anil from Cartlmgcna; 
and it absorbs most of the commerce of the Magdalena and its tributaries. It stands on a 
low, sandy point in the delta of the former river, and notwithstanding there are some hand¬ 
some churches and convents, it has on Inn whole a gloomy aspect. Its population is sup¬ 
posed to amount to about 18,000. Turbico, a little Indian village in the vicinity, to which 
file wealthy Curthagenians retire in the hot season, is distinguished by the curious pheno¬ 
menon of the volrnncitos (little volcanoes), consisting of about. 20 cones, from 20 to 25 feet 
high, whence issue constant eruptions of gas, sometimes accompanied with mud and water. 
Tolu, in a rich vegetable district of this province, is noted tor the balsam bearing its name. 
Mompox, in the province of the same name, derives some importance from its population of 
10,000 souls. Ocafia, u village higher up in the same province, was the seat of a congress 
in 1828. 

The department of the Isthmus, comprising the provinces of Panama and Verngua, is a 
long, narrow strip of land separating the Atlantic and Pucific. The narrowest part of the 
isthmus between the Buy of Mandinga or Sun Bias, and the Gulf of Son Miguel at Cbepo, 
is only 30 miles in width, and the distance from Panama to Chagres is but 50 miles. Be¬ 
tween the latter place and Choricru the mountains of Veragua sink down, and the country 
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is low and level. The usual routes across the isthmus are from Porto Bello and Chagres to 
Panama; but the harbour of Chagres is not good, and does not admit vessels of more than 
twelve feet draft, and the climate of Porto Bello is so fatal that no white man can remain 
there more than a few weeks, and even negroes suffer from its effects. It has been proposed 
to construct a rail-road from the Atlantic to the Pacific at this place. 

Panama and Porto Bello, on the opposite sides of the isthmus, bore a groat name in Ame¬ 
rica, when they were the exclusive channel by which the wealth of Peru was conveyed to 
the mother country. Now, when both that wealth is diminished, and a great part of it is 
transported round Cape Horn, their consequence has much declined. Yet Panama, on the 
coast of the Pacific, is still a fortified place, and carries on some trade. It contains a beau¬ 
tiful cathedral, four monasteries, now deserted, and other large buildings, and maintains a 
population of 10,800. Porto Bello, so called from its fine harbour, is in a state of decay, 
and its pestilential climate has given it the name of the grave of Europeans. It is now 
inhabited only by a few negroes and mulattoes, the whole population not exceeding 1200. 
Here was once held the richest fair in America, but its trade is now chiefly removed to 
Chagres, a miserable little town with 10(H) inhabitants. Near Cape San Bias is a fishery of 
peurls and turtle; the former carried on by an English company to little advantage, the latter 
affording profitable employment to about 120 individuals, who drive a trade in the flesh, oil, 
and shell of the turtles. Chorrera, ten miles from Panama, has 4000 inhabitants. Santiago, 
capital of the province of Veragua, is a place of some consequence, with 5000 inhabitants. 
Nata in the same province has a population of 4000. 


Subsect. 2. — Republic of the Equator. 

The republic of the Equator (Ecuador), comprising the old Spanish presidency of Quito, 
which was annexed to the viceroyalty of New Grenada in 1718, extends from tire junction 
of the Caqueta and the Amazons, 65° W. Ion. to the Pacific, and from 7° S. to 2° N. lat. 
On the Pacific it occupies the coast from the Mira to the Tumbez; its superficial area is 
alnnit 325,000 square miles. The republic is divided into three departments, which are sub¬ 
divided into eight provinces, and has a population of about 600,000. 

Ifrpar'iM’tits. Capital*. 

Equator.......Quito 

Guayaquil.Guayaquil 

A.-miay.Cuenca. 

The department of the Equator forms the finest table plain in all America. It has an 
average breadtli of about thirty miles, enclosed between two parallel ranges of the loftiest 
Andes. In soil and cliinute, it possesses a felicity almost approaching to that which fable 

has ascribed to the golden age. The 
1000 * . v*; ._ climate is that of a perpetual spring, 

•" <T'. at once benign and equal, and even 

S-.- during the four months of rain, the 

mornings and evenings are clear 
and beautiful. Vegetation never 
ceases; the country is-called the 
evergreen Quito; the trees and 
meadows are crowned with perpe¬ 
tual verdure. The Europenu sees 
with astonishment the plough and 
the sickle at once in equal activity; herbs of the same species here fading through age, 

there beginning to bud; one flower drooping, and its sister 
unfolding its beauties to the sun. Standing on an emi¬ 
nence, the spectator views the tints of spring, summer, 
anil autumn, all blended. But the feature which renders 
the view from Quito the most enchanting, perhaps, that the 
eye ever beheld, is that above this beautiful valley, and 
resting, as it were, on its verdant hills, there rise all the 
loftiest volcanic cones of the Andes. From one point of 
view, eleven may be discovered, clad in perpetual snow. 
These mountains, particularly Pichineha (.fiff- 11MMU, hav¬ 
ing been chosen by the French academicians for the opera¬ 
tions by which they determined the figure of the earth, 
are considered by Humboldt as the classic land of modern 
astronomy. They have been made the principle of the di¬ 
vision of the department into provinces; the southern 
being called Chimborazo, the middle Pichineha, which 
immediately towers above the city of Quito, and the north¬ 
ern Yuibnbura. In this happy vale are found many monu¬ 
ments of the sway of the Incas, who, though they had 
their main scat of empire at Cuzco, ranked Quito as one of 
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their most valuer] provinces. The ruins near Cayambe may be called superb; they form a 
circle of forty-eight feet in diameter, fifteen feet high, and five feet thick: and though built 
only of brick and clay, they have resisted the violent rains of the country, anil arc in a state 
of perfect preservation. The remains of the palace of Callo {Jiff. 1001.) present one of 
the most perfect examples of the ancient architecture of the Peruvians, which, throughout 
the vast extent of the empire, are marked by the most striking similarity. It forms a square, 
each side of which is about 100 feet long; four gates and eight interior apartments may bo 
distinctly traced. The gates resemble those of the Egyptian temples, and the niches, of 
which there arc eighteen in each division, are distributed in a very symmetrical manner. 
The remains of spacious porphyry palaces are found also at Autun, Canar, and some other 
places. 

The productions of Quito are equally various as at Santa Fe, all gradations of climate 
occurring in a similar proximity; but the most valuable are those of the temperate climates; 
grain, fruits, and rich pasturage. 

Quito, leaning, as it were, on the side of Pichincha, more than 9000 feet above: the sea, is 
one of the finest and largest cities in the New World. It has four streets, broad, handsome, 
and well paved, and three spacious squares, in which the principal convents and dwelling- 
houses are situated; but the rest, extending up the sides of Pichincha, are crooked and irre¬ 
gular. The churches and convents are built with great magnificence and even some taste. 
The most elegant is the college formerly belonging to the Jesuits, linely adorned with Co¬ 
rinthian pillars, and wreaths of flowers executed in stone. The convent of San Francisco 
is of vast extent, and has a massive yet neat fuqade of the Tuscan order. Quito has two 
universities, which are numerously attended and carefully conducted; and it is considered 
comparatively as a sort of South American Athens. The inhabitants arc gny, volatile, hos¬ 
pitable, and courteous. Quito is noted for its viands, particularly ices, confectionary, maize, 
and potato cakes. Vast quantities of cheese are consumed, mixed with pumpkins, gourds, 
pulse, and other vegetables. The population is about 70,099. Litacungu, in Tacunga, in 
this province, is a place of some importance, with 10,000 inhabitants. 

'flic districts of Esmcraldus and Atacames lie between the mountainous part of Quito and 
the ocean. They are very fertile, yielding cacao of the very best quality, sugar-cane in 
abundance, vegetables, fruits, and palms, all excellent, and great, variety of timber. Tbe 
maize is not good, but four crops may be raised in the year. The inhabitants are a mixed 
race of Negroes and Indians, and call themselves Christians without even observing tlie- 
ceremonies of the church. Their industry is quite in un infant state. Esmeraldus uiaf Ata- 
ciimes are merely villages. Riobamba, in the province of Chimborazo, with 20,(K)U 
bitunts, and Ibarra and Otuvalo in that of Ymliubura, are considerable towns. 

The department of Asuay derives its name from a knot or mass of lolly mountains on the 
southern frontier of Quito. It is divided into three provinces; Cuenca, Loxa, Jncn, with 
Maynas. The first two are situated on table-lands of the Cordillera, which are considered 
by Humboldt as mere prolongations of that of Quito. Like it they arc agreeable anil fertile, 
without being either so extremely beautiful, or bordered by such grand and lolly elevations, 
liiixa affords the finest cinchona, and was long supjxised to be the only s]»ot which produced 
that precious medicament in any perfection. The province of Jaen is situated on the eastern 
slope of the Cordillera, and the great Llanos, or plains, which extend to and beyond the 
Amazon. These tracts are rugged, marshy, covered with thick and impenetrable forests. 
Many parts might yield cacao, cotton, and tobacco in abundance; but tbe culture is very 
partial. There are some missions along the Amazons, the communication with which is 
maintained only by tbe Indians on foot, carrying a long knife to cut their way through the 
underwood. Cuenca, the principal town, has some manufacturing industry, and contains a 
college. Its population amounts to 20JMH). Its neighbourhood is remarkable as containing 
tbe ruins of several Peruvian works, such as the fortress of Canar or the Ingapilca, com¬ 
posed of large blocks of hewn stone; the Ingachunguna or Tnca’s chair, cut in the solid 
reek, and the remains of the great road of the Tncas. I,oxa is a small town, principally 
noteworthy from the great quantities of the famous quinine tree in its vicinity. St. Jaen is 
n place of little importance, on the frontiers of the civilised part of the country; vast wil¬ 
dernesses, inhabited by warlike and hostile Indians, stretch eastward of it. There are some 
remarkable monuments of the Incas in the surrounding districts. 

Guayaquil forms one of the most important departments of Equator, which was for somn 
time held alternately by Colombia and Peru. It is now divided into two provinces, Guaya¬ 
quil and Muni)hi. The country is very fertile, particularly in cacao, inferior indeed in qua¬ 
lity to that of Caraccas; but there has always been a demand to the extent of the quantity 
produced, which Mr. Stevenson estimates at 900,000 fanegas of three bushels each, and 
selling sometimes nt seven dollars the fanega. There are also large plantations of tobacco; 
a great amount of timber and salt is exported ; and large droves of horned cattle, mules, and 
horses are driven from the savunnahs into the interior. Guayaquil, the capital, on the bay 
of tlm same name, founded by Pizurro in 1599, contains 20,000 inhabitants, and is one of tin- 
most flourishing commercial cities in South America. Its dockyard is particularly extensive. 
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It produced one ship of 700 tons: very commonly vessels of 300 or 400 tons are built there: 
but it is chiefly noted for schooners of 150 to 300 tons. The houses stand in fine picturesque 
confusion, along the sides and the top of a hill: they are handsome and commodious; but 
none of the public edifices are very splendid. The animal food is not of very good quality, 
but nowhere does thero exist a finer fruit market; the plantain is supposed to be more 
esteemed and eaten than in any other place. Guayaquil, like Egypt, has its plagues. The 
air swarms with mosquitoes and other flies still more tormenting; the ground teems with 
snakes, centipedes, and other reptiles, whose bite causes fever and inflammation. There is 
a camel eon whose scratch is believed to be mortal, a belief which seems quite chimerical, 
but which greatly harasses the citizens. The ants cannot be prevented from filling even 
the dishes: and sometimes, when a tart is cut up, they are seen running off in all directions, 
leaving the interior a void. Lastly, the shores are crowded with caymans and alligators, 
whose number cannot, by the utmost exertion, be kept within any tolerable limits. The 
beauty of the ladies of Guayaquil is celebratwl throughout all America: they have com¬ 
plexions as fair as any European, with blue eyes and light hair. They have also an agree¬ 
able gaiety, joined to a propriety of conduct, which renders the society of this place parti¬ 
cularly engaging. 

About 170 leagues west of the coast is the fine group of the Galapagos (Tortoise) Islands, 
deriving their name from the abundance of a gigantic species of land tortoise, to which our 
distinguished naturalist. Dr. llarlan, has given the name of Teatudo elephantopua, or ele¬ 
phant tortoise. The islands, which enjoy a delightful climate and a fertile soil, have 
recently been occupied by a colony from Guayaquil. 


StiasKCT. III.— Venezuela. 

The republic of Venezuela, consisting of the former captaincy-general of Caraccas, to 
which was attaphed the extensive tract, known under the name of Spanish Guiana, extends 
from the Esscquibo to the Gulf of Venezuela. It stretches over an area of 450,000 square 
miles, lying between 58° to 73° W. long., and 2° S. and 12° N. lat. It is divided into 
four departments, which are subdivided into 12 provinces. 

Drpartiurnto. Capital,. 

Orinoco...Vnritiag 

Mnfiiriii.C'umana 

Venezuela.Caraccaa 

'/.ulin.....Maracay bo. 

Venezuela bears a completely opposite aspect to the two former divisions. While they 
consist of the declivities and valleys of the lolliest Andes, Venezuela forms a plain of im¬ 
mense extent, reaching westward to and beyond the Orinoco. This region is divided into 
three parts, distinguished by the most marked contrasts both natural and social. The first 
consists of the forest territory beyond the Orinoco. It exists in an entirely unsubdued and 
savage state, peopled by the Caribs and other tribes, who roam from place to place, and wage 
almost continual war with each other. A few only have been formed by the missionaries 
into reductions, and inured to the habits of civilised life. The second part consists of the 
Llanos; boundless plains, where the eye, in the compass of a wide horizon, often does not 
discover an eminence of six feet. high. Like the Pampas of 1 a Plata, they are covered with 
the most luxuriant pastures, on which, according to Depons, 1,200,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, 
and 90,000 mules nrc fed. Some of the great proprietors possess 14,000 head of cattle. 
The export of the hides of these animals forms one of the principal branches of the com¬ 
merce of Venezuela. The third division, consisting of a coast about G(X) miles long, and 
the territory immediately adjoining to it, includes all that exhibits any degree of culture or 
civilisation. Here the West India products, and particularly cacao of superior quality, are 
cultivated to a considerable extent; and a trade is carried on, which, though interrupted by 
the revolutionary war and other calamities, is likely, in periods of tranquillity, to be revived 
and extended. 

The department of Venezuela consists of the two provinces of Caraccas and Caralmlio, the 
former of which contnins the cupital of the republic, Caraccas, situated considerably to the 
eastward along this coast, which has always been the capital of Venezuela, and previous to 1812 
was a very lurge city, containing above 40,000 inhabitants. On the 20th of March it was 
overthrown by one of the most dreadful earthquakes recorded in either hemisphere. After 
four in the evening, two successive shocks were felt, during which the ground was in con¬ 
tinual undulation, and heaved like a fluid in a state of ebullition. The danger was then 
thought to be over, when a subterranean noise was heard, like the rolling of loud thunder; 
it was followed by two shocks, one perpendicular and one undulatory, so tremendous, that in 
a few seconds the whole city was in ruins. Several of the loftiest churches fell, burying 
3000 or 4000 of the inhabitants, anil they were so completely destroyed, that none of the 
fragments were more than five or six feet above the ground. Nearly 10,000 persons per¬ 
ished on the 6pot, besides ninny more who died afterwards, in consequence of wounds and 
privations. The agitation of the revolutionary contest obstructed the revival of Caraccas, 
and in 18510 it did not contain above 23,000 inhabitants. The city is finely situated, in a 
Vou III. ‘23 ' 21 
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valley between the sea and the lofty mountain of the Silla, whoso two peaks rise to the 
height of nearly 9000 feet The cathedral is spacious, but massive and heavy. Alta Gra¬ 
cia, its most elegant church, was overthrown by the earthquake. There is an university on 
a very large scale, though the objects of instruction are somewhat obsolete. 

La Guayra, about twelve miles from Carnceas, of which it is the port, notwithstanding its 
unhealthy climate and bad harbour, is the seat of a very considerable trade. Similar dis¬ 
asters have reduced it from a population of 13,000 to scarcely 5000; but it is now reviving. 

Several large cities occur on the long line of coast which extends westward from Caruc- 
cas, in the province of Carabobo. Valencia flourishes in consequence of the tine interior 
territory, the trade of which is conducted through it, whence it is supposed to maintain a 
population of about 15,000. Its port, about ten leagues distant, called Puerto Cabello, has 
an admirable harbour, but is extremely unhealthy. The department of Zulia comprises the 
provinces of Maracaybo, Coro, Truxillo, and Merida, called from their respective capitals. 
Coro, once the capital of Venezuela, having lost that distinction and a great part of its trade, 
is now much decayed. Maracaybo, happily situated at the junction between a bay and a 
large lake reaching far into the interior, early became a great city. It contains many de¬ 
scendants of the early conquerors, who live in proud indolence: the rest of the inhabitants 
gain wealth by traffic; and the whole are supposed to he nearly 20,(XX). Truxillo, in a tini- 
country near the head of the lake, early became one of the most flourishing cities in Ame¬ 
rica; but being, in 1678, plundered and reduced to ashes by Gramont the buccaneer, it has 
recovered only in so far as to be a tolerable country town, though presentin'* monuments of 
its former importance. It is almost rivalled by Merida, a neat town to the west of it. 

Some considerable cities occur on the const to the east of Carnceas, in the department of 
Maturin. Cumana is situated on an extensive and fertile plain on the Ixiwcr Orinoco, 
bounded by a curtain of rude mountains, covered by luxuriant forests. Numerous herds run 
wild on its savannahs, and in the plain on the coast very fine tobacco is cultivated. It lias 
a very spacious and noble harbour, and the whole gulf of Cariaco, on which it is situated, 
aftords good anchorage. Mules, cattle, and provisions are export'd to the West Indies; but 
there is no longer room for the very large contraband which prevailed when the Spanish 
Main was generally closed against Britain. The inhabitants, reckoned bv Humboldt at 
18,000, do not probably now much exceed 10,000. Cumnna has suffered dreadfully by earth¬ 
quakes: that of 1766 laid it completely in ruins; hence it contains no lotly or important 
edifice. New Barcelona, to the westward, on an extensive plain overrun by wild cattle, 
carries on a similar trade, which supports a population of about. 51XX). The isle of Culmgua, 
oil this coast, once famous for a pearl-fishery, is now deserted. In the island of Mnrgnarita 
is the little town of Pampatar, which has been declared a free j>ort. 

The great plains in the interior of Venezuela and on the Orinoco, possessing neither ma¬ 
nufactures nor commerce, cannot contain cities of any magnitude. Vet Vatinas was reck¬ 
oned a neat and handsome place, and, notwithstanding severe losses during the revolutionary 
war, has still 3000 inhabitants. Manternl derives some importance from the commerce of 
the Apure, on which it is situated. St. Thome d’Angostura, the only city yet founded on 
the Orinoco, notwithstanding recent losses, is still ahout equal to Varinas, and is the seat of 
a bishop and a college. It was in this region that report placed the fabulous El Dorado, the 
golden kingdom of Manoa, whicli was the object of so many expeditions in the 16th century. 
Here, it was asserted, there were more splendid cities and greater abundance of gold, than 
even the wealthy Peru could boost, and os late as 1780, a large party of Spaniards perished 
in search of this golden region. 


CHAPTER VI. 

PERU AND BOJ.tVIA. 

Peru, of all the regions south of the Gulf of Mexico, is the most celebrated for wealth 
and ancient, civilisation. Its very name is proverbially used to denote profuse abundance of 
the most precious metals. Yet the Spaniards, towards the close of the last century, severed 
from Peru all tins ultru-Andoon regions, culled Upper Peru, comprising the richest mines 
and the greatest mass of the native population, and anne v d them to the vieeroynlty of Bue¬ 
nos Ayres. Wo cannot but regret, with Humboldt, this attempt “to etlhce the historical 
remembrances of nations. The associations,” he observes, “ of the Indinns who inhubit these 
countries are oftoner directed towards Cuzco, the centre of the ancient grandeur of the em¬ 
pire of the Incas, than towards the plains of Buenos Ayres.” besides, we must sny, that, 
in our estimation, the idea of “ rich Potosi’s mines” was so strictly associated with that of 
Peru, that we could not willingly see them separated. In fact, the artificial ties formed by 
the court of Spain were finally dissolved by recent events. Upper Peru, having been libe¬ 
rated by a force from Colombia under Bolivai, has been erected into an independent republic, 
under the name of Bolivia. Buenos Ayres, having in vain endeavoured to effect an union 
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even with the nearer territories of Cordova and Tucumnn, will still more vainly seek to 
comprehend within its limits the domain of Potosi. Under these views, we have deter¬ 
mined to consider Upper Peru as Peru, and restore to that country the districts which seem 
thus naturally to belong to it 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

The boundaries of Peru are on the west the Pacific, forming a long line of coast between 
4° anti 25° of S. lat, which, by its windings and its oblique direction from northwest to 
south-east, probably exceeds 2000 miles in extent. On the north, the boundary is formed 
by a very winding line drawn from the sources of the Javari in a southwesterly direction to 
nlout the 7th degree of S. lat, and afterwards ascending by the course of the Tuuibez to 
nearly 5° S. lat On the east, Peru is separated from Brazil by lines very vaguely drawn 
through barbarous regions which eunnot very properly be said to belong either to one or the 
other. It is carried, generally speaking, i>arallel to the coast, sloping like it to the south¬ 
east, ranging from 58° to 72° long., and extending from 4° to 22° 8. lat. At first, tin? Ja¬ 
vari, for some space above its junction with the Amazons; afterwards, the upper part of the 
Muderu; lastly, a portion of the upper La Plata; form grand natural limits. On the south, 
the general boundary is formed by a line drawn from the Pilcomayo in about 22' S. lut. 
westerly, to the Casabindo, whoso southwesterly course it follows to its sources, anil conti¬ 
nuing thence in the same direction to the Salado, down which it extends to the sea in about 
25° 8. lat Peru will thus be about 1500 miles in length, and 700 in breadth. 

The surface of this extensive territory is of the boldest and most varied description. It 
is crossed, nnd in a great measure covered, by the Andes, in their greatest extent and lofti¬ 
est height. Humboldt, who has traced with such care the line of these mountains, finds 
them separating, about 10° or 20° S. lat., into two parallel chains, which enclose an extended 
and lofty table-land, including Bolivia, or Upper Peru, and partly filled with the immense 
lake of Titicaca. Between 14° and 15° these chains unite, and near their junction is siti>- 
ateil the ancient capital of Cuzco. It is remarkable that the Andes, which in their course 
from Cape Horn have hitherto proceeded almost duo north, here suddenly change their di¬ 
rection to north-west, and tor a short time almost due west; while the coast, as along all 
this side of South America, follows every winding of the mountain chain, to which it con¬ 
tinues always strictly parallel. Around Cuzco is accumulated a vast knot or mass of moun¬ 
tains, about three times the extent of Switzerland. The Cordillera then again separates, 
ami another table-land appears only about half the extent of the former, but extremely ele¬ 
vated, being in some pluces 10,0(H) feet high. It then unites in another knot or mass, which 
contains the rich mines of Pasco, those of Potosi being placed at the opposite extremity of 
the first table-land. It then opens into three parallel chains, of which the most eastern is 
only a small lateral branch, Iwrdering on the vast plains called the Pampas del Sacramento. 
Very high summits occur in the western chain facing the Pacific, and are seen in lofty suc¬ 
cession from the cities of the coast. The lost is in 8° 8. lat., after which there does not 
occur one for 250 miles. But the mightiest part of the range is that already mentioned as 
extending over Bolivia, or Upper Peru. It is both the most spacious and the highest of ull 
the brandies of the Andes. It contains the stupendous peaks of Sorata and Illimani, the 
highest in the New World; and which rise, the former to the height of 25,400 and the lat¬ 
ter of 24,350 above the level of the sea. It encloses an extensive table-land, scarcely any¬ 
where less than 12,000 feet high, and peculiarly distinguished for the great altitude at which 
full cultivation, large towns, and even cities, are situated. In this lofty district also aru 
found the rich mines of Potosi. Between the Andes and the sea extends the plain of Peru, 
whore the chief Spanish settlements have been formed. It is from 50 to 100 miles in breadth, 
partly covered with branches from the Andes, but towards the sea forming a flat expanse of 
land, often white with saline incrustations, and absolutely a desert, unless where one of the 
broad streams, or rather torrents, from the mountains can be directed over it. 

The rivers of Western Peru can scarcely be ranked us such, being merely torrents, which 
descend from the Andes, and roll along its narrow plain to the Pacific. The interior, how¬ 
ever, is bordered, and partly traversed, by the greatest rivers in the world. The Amazons 
commences its unrivalled course among the Peruvian Andes. One branch, the Tunguragua, 
rises from two lakes amid the mountains of Pasco, traverses the whole of the last-mentioned 
tnble plain, receiving all the waters of its boundary mounUiius. After following this course 
for about 500 miles, it forces its way through rocks and straits across the barrier of the 
Cordilleras, turns its direction eastward, and reaches that immense plain through which it 
pursues its course across America to the Atlantic. The greater river Beni, according to 
some accounts, rises in the Sierra de Cochabamba, in 18° S. lat, to the uorth of Oroposa, anil 
rolls along the back of the Andes, draining all their eastern waters, and in 11° S. receives 
the Apurirnae, forming with it the Ucayali, the largest branch of the Amazons. Its entire 
course is about 1000 miles. But other accounts represent the Beni as rising near Cuzco; 
in this case the Apurirnae, which rises to the west of lake Titicaca, is the principal stream. 
On the cast, Peru, as already observed, lias for its boundrfry f*art of tire courses of the 
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Madera and the Plata; but these belong more properly to Brazil and Paraguay. In the 
south the Pilcomayo falls into the Plata, having passed through the richest mineral region 
in the world. 

l<akcs in South America are not very grand or characteristic features; yet Peru contains 
one enclosed in its greatest table-land, the Lake of Titicaca, which, though twenty times 
the size of the Lake of Geneva, cannot come into any competition with the mighty inland 
seas of Canada. 


Sect. II. — Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1. — Geology. 

The great chain of Peruvian Andes is divided between 14° and 20° of S. lat., into two 
longitudinal branches, which are separated from each other by a wide valley, or rather by a 
plateau, the surface of which is elevated 20113 toises above the sea. The northern extrem¬ 
ity of this table includes the Ijike Titicuca. The western chain separates the bed of the 
Luke Titicaca and the valley of Desnguadero from the shores of the South Sea, and it pre¬ 
sents at least sixteen volcanoes in a state of activity. Its geognostic constitution is essen¬ 
tially volcanic, the volcanic rocks being chiefly trnchytes, obsidian, and tufas, while the 
eastern chain consists entirely of mountains of secondary and transition formation, of rnica 
slate, syenite, porphyry, red sandstone, marl containing rock-salt, gypsum, and oolitic lime¬ 
stone. From this eastern chain issue a great, number of torrents, which empty into the Rio 
lleni, and which carry down with them auriferous sand. The mines of Peru have been 
long celebrated, and of these the most valuable are those of gold, silver, and mercury. The 
gold is obtained at present at Putnz and lfuilies in Taoma ; and from some veins of qunrtz 
traversing primitive rocks. There are besides gold washings on the banks of the Maranon 
Alto, and on many of the rapid mountain torrents. The quantity of gold coined in the 
royal mint of Lii ia between the years 1791 and 1801, amounted to 3450 marks Spanish. 
In Peru nearly the whole silver is extracted from the great, mines of Yauricocha, or ljuiri- 
coclia (commonly called mines of Pasco, and the Cerro di Boinbon), and those of Gualgayoc, 
or Cliotu, and Iluantajaya. The most valuable of these mines are those of Pasco, situated 
in the high table-land, i3,000 feet above the level of the sea, which afford annually about 
2,000,000 dollars. The mines of Chota were discovered in 1771 by a Spaniard; but the 
Peruvians worked, in the time of the Incas, some silver mines near Micuipnmpa. Great 
wealth has been obtained, even at the surface, both in the mountain of Gualgayoc, which 
rises like a fortified castle in the mid«t of the plain, and at Fuentestiana, at Cormolache, 
and at La Pam pa do Navar. Tu this last plain, for more than half a league, wherever the 
turf has been removed, sulphuretted silver has been extracted, and filaments of native silver 
adhere to the roots of the grasses. Frequently tho silver is found in masses, as if melted 
jiortions of this metal had been poured upon a very soft clay. All the mines comprehended 
under the name of mines of Gualgayoc, on the partido of Cliotu, furnished to the provincial 
treasury of Truxillo, between tho month of April, 1774, and the month of October, 1802, 
1,189,450 lbs. troy of silver, or at an average of 44,095 lbs. troy annually. The mines of 
Iluantajaya, surrounded with beds of rock salt, are particularly celebrated on account of the 
great masses of native silver which they contain; and they furnish annually from 45,942 to 
52,505 lbs. troy of silver. The conchoidal horn ore, or muriate of silver, silver glance, lead 
glance, quartz, calc spar, accompany the native silver. These mines are situated in the 
partido of Arica, near the small town of Yquique, in a desert destitute of water. 

Cinnabar, or sulphuret of mercury, the common ore of mercury, occurs in Gtianca-Veliea, 
a district of Peru, at no great distance south-west of Lima. It appears that the discovery 
of this great mercury mine goes hack to a very remote period, since the Incas made use of 
cinnabar in painting themselves. Mercury is found in the environs of the town of Guoncu- 
Velica, in beds and veins. In the great mine of Santa Barbara, the cinnabar is contained 
in a bed of quartzy sandstone of nearly 400 yards in thickness; but the metalliferous mass 
is not more than 70 yards thick. Besides the cinnabar contained in the sandstone of Santa 
Barbara, there is also some in this same part of the Cordilleras, in small veins, in alpine 
limestone. Tin and lead mines are worked at Chnyanza ami Pnryas; there are consider¬ 
able deposits of copper at Aroa, yet the inhabitants of Peru import tiiat metal from * "hili. 

Upper Peru, or Bolivia. —This state is interesting from the variety, extent, and value 
of the minerals it affords. The mountainous regions are principally composed of porphyry, 
and in the same chain there are volcanic mountains, some of which arc in a state qfnc.ti- ity. 
Gobi is found in considerable quantity on the mountainous districts, but hitherto it has not 
been very extensively mined. It occurs associated with antimony, silver, and other miner¬ 
als, and sometimes in masses of considerable size: the largest mass on record is one which 
whs detached by means of lightning from a mountain near to 1 a Pnz, and lor which 11,209 
dollars were paid. But by fur tho greater part of the gold procured in Bolivia is obtained 
by washing the sands of rivers: the most, productive of these cava,leras, or gold washings, 
ia tiiat of Tipuani. Silver has hitherto been the principal metallic production of Bolivia, 
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anil has conferred on it its great celebrity. In the rich mountain of Potosi alone, according 
to records kept at Potosi, ot the quintas , or royal duties, from the year 1745 to the year 
18(H), no less than 820,950,509 dollars were coined during that period; and if to I his lie 
added the amount of the preceding years, not included, and thut obtained in a clnnde.-tim 
manner, without the payment of the customary dues, not less than 1,647,001,018 dollars 
have been obtained from this source alone in the space of 255 years. The silver mines ot 
Portugalete, in the province of Clxicas, have acquired celebrity on account of the richness ns 
well ns the quantity of their ores, which yield from sixty to eighty marks of silver to the 
cnxon, while those of Potosi only afford about ten marks from the same quantity ot ore. At 
iiii Plata, I’orco, and Lipes, there are silver mines, especially one in the latter province, 
celebrated for the purity of its ores, which were formerly in great repute, but since eclipsed 
by the more important ones of Potosi and of other places. In Carnngas there are rich silver 
mines; and formerly the silver mines of Oruro were very productive 

Subsf.ct. 2. — Botany. 

The country is a complete desert from Copinpo, along the whole coast of Peru, to the 
mouth of the Guayaquil river, intersected only by valleys, which are twenty or thirty 
leagues apart. A few patches of TiUnndsite and Cacti are almost the only vegetation seen, 
except for a short time in winter, when bulbous plants of great beauty appear, wherever 
there is soil for them to fix their roots: but they quickly vanish when the mist disappears, 
and the sun regains its power. 

Though the surrounding country bo so cheerless, the valleys of Peru enjoy a delicious 
climate, the cool south breeze movierating, though il hardly obscures, the sun’s rays. It. is 
not, however, ahvuys favourable to health; intermittent fevers attacking almost all those 
who reside on the coast of Peru. From the perpetual spring that prevails in the valleys, 
vegetation is most luxuriant; almost every cultivated plant, from barley to rice and sugar¬ 
cane, coming to perfection, the climate permitting both planting and reaping at every day 
of the year. The traveller, on entering one of these valleys, is struck by the sudden tran¬ 
sition from the sterility of the desert to the bright verdure of the irrigated land: the water 
channels arc, of course, carried near the hills, to ensure more fall of water; and every inch 
of ground within these limits is covered with luxuriant vegetation; so that hills that are 
parched and barren beyond these bounds, within them are clothed with a beautiful verdure. 
Few trees or shrubs remain in these valleys; still, for the purposes of fuel, some are lei), 
sis Willow, Manglillo (Maiifflilla Jussinu ), and Iluarango (an Acacia), Among the shrubs 
that grow near Lima nre various species of Cordia, Buddlca, Ileliotropium, i.antana, Lycium, 
and Jussieua. Fust of the Andes, ugain, there are considerable forests, an extraordinary 
difference existing between the eastern and western parts of Peru. Towards the coast, the 
climate is temperate, the rivers small and few, and the hills bare of wood. Wild animals 
are very rare: there are few birds, and no noxious reptiles. The country, its climate and 
productions, nppear to belong to the temperate zone. But if we cross the Cordillera, and 
descend to the east, we find lofty trees, wild animals, and venomous snakes: numberless 
birds of splendid plumage inhabit the trees, and alligators and tortoises abound in the 
Marafion and its numerous tributary streams. Here are all the productions of a moist 
tropical climate; yet the two districts are in the same latitude, only separated by the Cor¬ 
dillera. 

Between Lima and Pasco, a distance of about forty-five leagues, many interesting plants 
occur, especially the bright golden Aniancaes {Narcissus Amancacs 
of Ruiz and Pavon), which is almost confined to the neighbourhood 
of the former place. This is a favourite flower with the inhabit¬ 
ants of Lima, who annually make a promenade to the spot where 
it most abounds, on St. John’s day, and return home decked with 
its brilliant blossoms. Tillundsiu:, Mutishe, Melocacti, Cacti, and 
Schinus Mollc, also grow in this district, the latter plant affording 
a resin which is much vulued ns an application to bruises. The 
celebrated Yellow Potato of Peru {Papas amarillas ) is cultivated 
at Huanmntango. It is deemed superior to every other variety, 
but is an indifferent bearer, and dor’s not succeed near the coast. 
This may be considered as the native country of that valuable and 
widely diffused plant, the Potato (.fig. 1003.;, which is very com¬ 
mon about Valparaiso, inhabiting steep rocky places on the cliffs 
near the sea, and always bearing pure white blossoms free from tho 
purple hue so common in the cultivated varieties. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Pasco, that celebrated spot from which so much wealth has issued, few plants are to lie 
found, those which most frequently occur being a few Gentians, Lupiups nubigenus, and 
some Compositie. The pappus of Werncriu rigida is used os tinder, und the fruit of Alstne- 
mcria dulcis is eaten by the children. 
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SimsErrr. 3.— Zoology. 

The Zoology is as much unknown as that of Colombia: the researches of the accomplished 
travellers Humboldt and Bonpland, having been more directed to plants than to animals. 
Our notices must consequently be very brief, and confined to the three most celebrated ani¬ 
mals of the Peruvian Andes, the Lama, the Vicugna, and the Condor. 

The Lamu (Camelus Glama L.) (Jig. 1004.) reminds 
the spectator of a very small camel, in which genus it 
has been placed by Limucus. It has been supposed by 
Baron Humboldt, that the wild lamas are only individuals 
strayed from the domestic breed: but if this is correct, 
where was the animal originally brought from 7 The 
hair is long, soft, and elastic on the body; but close and 
short on the head and limbs. In manners, the lama is 
gentle and confiding, without showing much vivacity; 
its carriage is graceful, and even beautiful, when the 
pure white of the throat and breast is seen in front. It 
Lamu. has not very great strength, but is trained to carry bur¬ 

dens. 



The Vicugna (Cumrlus Vic.ugna L.) is smaller than the lama, but is celebrated for the 
superior fineness of its wool. It inhabits the highest points of the southern Andes, and 
exhibits grout liveliness. The manner of taking this animal, so valuable for its fleece, is 
said to bo as follows:—Ropes, to which bunches of feathers have been attached, are first 
stretched across the mountain passes, near their haunts; the animals are then hunted and 
driven in these directions. On reaching these harriers, the lamas stop in terror at the flut¬ 
tering of the feathers, and wait to be slain or 
_ noosed by the Indians; unless, indeed, an alpaco 

£■ 1005 (another species, not unlike the lamu) happens to 

fl&Sr be among them. This animal, not so easily in- 

timidated, will immediately leap over, and then 
the whole herd will instantly follow the example. 
N. The history of the Condor ( Valtar gryphvs L.) 

( Jig. 1005.) was long enveloped in fable, until the 
~publication of Jf. Humboldt's researches. It is 
...... x one of the largest of terrestrial birds; but. its size 

appears much greater, when seen by itself on a 
,, rocky peak, than it. really is: for, when perched, 
' it does not stand more than three feet high. It is 

%,v>.... V / peculiar to the Andes, and seems to prefer the. 

yr^'-V.•- ' highest points, bordering the limits of perpetual 

'-Ilia ?***’.'fia snow. Although they never attack man, yet they 

. exhibit no fear at his approach: their f<>od and 

‘ 1 ' habits are very similar to those of the bearded 

vulture of Europe. Two condors will dart upon 
e on d or . a deer, or even a heifer, pursuing and wounding 

it for a long time, by their beaks and talons, until 
their victim sinks. They then immediately seize its tongue, and tear out. its eyes. In 
Quito, it is said that the mischief done to cattle, by these formidable birds, is immense: 
their general food, however, is carrion or dead game. The skin of the condor is so thickly 
clothed with down and feathers, that, it is capable of withstanding musket-balls, when not 
closely tired; and the bird is killed with great difficulty. 




Sect. III.— Historical Geography. 

Peru was one of the two monarchies which, at the invasion of the Spaniards, had attained 
to a degree of refinement far above that infant and savage state of society in which most of 
the rest of the American continent was plunged. It was also remarkable from the contrast 
of the character of its civilisation with that of the Mexicans. Instead of the fierce ami 
lolly spirit, the bloody wars, the uncouth deities, and ferocious rites of that singular people, 
the Peruvians were united in tranquil subjection to a mild superstition, which represented 
to them their inoa as the child of the sun, that supreme source of light and j lower, exercis¬ 
ing in his name a beneficent sway, to which their unreserved submission was due. How¬ 
ever fable may be mixed with truth in the tale of the first descent of Mnnco Capoc and his 
spouse, from the heights of the Andes, there can be no fable in the story of the greatness 
of* the empire to which their posterity attained. It comprehended not only the vast region 
we are now describing, but the territory of Quito, which, though united by Spain to New 
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Grenada, is covered with monuments of the empire of the Incas. Completo order and 
obedience were established in this dominion of more than SIMM) miles in length. The land 
was carefully cultivated. As moisture was the chief want, all the rivers were diverted 
into aqueas, or irrigating canals; mountains were formed into terraces to receive them, and 
walls built to prevent the water from escaping; and tlius large tracts were rendered pro¬ 
ductive, which, under European management, have relapsed into the state of desert. The 
grand imperial road, extending for 1500 miles, from Cuzco to Quito, though only eighteen 
feet broad, and not fitted for carriages, which, indeed, did not exist in Peru, was yet ren¬ 
dered a wonderful work by the natural obstacles which had been overcome, and the flying 
bridges by which a passage had been formed over the deep ravines. Robertson conceived 
that, ancient Peru' contained one city only, that of Cuzco, and that all the rest of the popu¬ 
lation was rural; but this opinion is at variance with the extensive remains observed by 
recent travellers. The ancient structures of Peru have nothing of that lofty character, to 
which those of the Mexicans attained. Perhaps they were thus formed for security in a 
country so subject to earthquakes. The walls, conqioscd of immense blocks of stone, sel¬ 
dom rise to more than twelve feet in height; but they enclose immense spaces of ground, 
and are divided into an infinity of apartments; insomuch that one, observed by a late 
traveller, near Caxamarcu, appeared capable of containing 5000 men. To the Mexican 
paintings and hieroglyphics, there is nothing analogous among the Peruvians, who, how¬ 
ever, had their qnipos , or strings, on which the colours represented the objects, and the 
knots their number. This contrivance, first used apparently for purposes of calculation, 
was afterwards employed as a record of events; though it cannot be said to be so effective 
as the Mexican pictures. Amid the mildness of all their rites and habits, the Peruvians 
retained one practice marked by the deepest barbarism. On the death of their Inca, or 
even of any great chief, a number of his vassals, often very considerable, were interred 
along with him. There were also deposited a portion of his wealth, and many precious 
and useful articles, destined for his use in the other world. The opening of these huacas, 
or tombs, has often proved a great prize to European adventurers; and in one instance there 
was found a treasure in gold amounting to no less than 150,000/. 

Spain, through the daring enterprise of a small band of adventurers, whoso deeds we will¬ 
ingly decline recounting in detail, acquired, by a coup de main, this vast and rich empire. 
Peru then became the centre of the wealth and power of Spain in South America. An ex¬ 
tensive dismemberment, indeed, took place, by the erection of the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, and the transference to it of the richest mining districts; yet Lima continued not 
the less to he the capital of all the southern states. 

The spirit of revolution and independence, which was kindled with such force by the 
French usurpations in the mother country, was much less strongly felt in Peru than in the 
less opulent seats of Spanish power. All the highest functionaries, and the richest mer¬ 
chants, were settled in Lima, and inspired a tone of feeling decidedly favourable to the 
mother-country. So deep was this feeling, that Mr. Stephenson has heard affectionate parents 
declare, that they could not feel the same attachment, to their children as if they had been 
born in Europe, and that, if they could suspect them of joining the American enuse. they 
would murder them in their bods. Peru, therefore, not only remained for some time firmly 
attached to the Spanish cause, but made great exertions to suppress the opjwsite spirit in the 
neighbouring provinces; accompanied with cruelties which caused a general disgust and 
indignation, and gradually generated a feeling hostile to it. An external force, therefore, 
was necessary to give effect to the new system in Lima. It was not till the year 1820, 
more than ten years after the first revolution, that San Mnrtin sailed with on expedition 
from Chili, landed at Pisco, and advanced upon Lima, which the viceroy Li Serna aban¬ 
doned to him without resistance. The triumph of the patriots seemed complete. But the 
misconduct and disunion of their chiefs, and the misfortunes of the army which they sent 
into Upper Peru, gave an unfavourable turn to affairs, and enabled the Spanish chiefs to 
regain possession of the capital. Bolivar, however, now came forward, and, having finally 
achieved the deliverance of Colombia, considered it essential to the general cause of Ameri¬ 
can independence to destroy this last strong-hold of resistance. Tie marched down upon 
Lima, and La Serna again gave way : when the war was transferred to the defiles of Upper 
Peru, the patriot force was compelled to a disastrous retreat, in which it almost entirely 
mouldered away. La Serna was again master of Limn, which remained for some time in 
his hands; but Bolivar having called forth all the strength of Colombia, and the royalists 
being weakened by the defection of Olanctn, he was again obliged to retreat without a 
struggle. Yet the royalists in Upper Peru hnd once more rallied, and seemed on the point, 
of regaining the ascendency, when General Sucre, by a bold and sudden attack, on the 9th 
December, 1824, gained a complete victory on the plains of Ayacucho: the whole Spanish 
army surrendered; its chiefs were conveyed to Spain; and the freedom of Upper and Lower 
Peru was to all appearance finally scaled. 
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Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

Peru, in consequence of its liberation, was former! into two separate republics: one, con¬ 
sisting of Trfiwer Peru, considered now as Peru proper; and the other of Upper Peru, or 
Bolivia. Tt must he owned, however, that our information respecting the organisation and 
present state of these republics is very imperfect Balbi states the revenue of Lower Peru 
at 1,250,000/., its debt somewhat above 0,000,(KM)/., and its army at 7500. The revenue 
of Bolivia is stated at only 400,0001., its debt 750,0001. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

Agriculture is not the branch on which the wealth of Peru in any great degree rests. 
The plain on the sea-coast is a sandy desert, and the sides of the mountains an; steep and 
broken into ravines; while the paramcras or table-lands at the summit of the Cordillera are 
rendered nearly unlit for cultivation by the extreme cold and the perpetual snow which 
covers them; so that, it is almost solely through the neglected remains of the Indian terraces 
and irrigating canals that any of the elevated tracts are rendered very productive. Some 
of the valleys, also, and of the lands along the rivers, are extremely fertile. Maize is the 
staple grain and chief food of the natives, in the various forms of bread, puddings, porridge, 
and roasted grain. It is also made into a fermented liquor called chica, which is agreeable 
enough; but, unfortunately for the fastidious taste of Europeans, the Indian women consider 
it their duty carefully to chew it, as a means of fermentation. Some of the higher grounds 
are better fitted for barley; but for wheat, Peru is dependent upon the Chilian province of 
Concejicion. The sugar-cane is cultivated with decided success, though not on a very groat 
scale. Fruits of every climate, from the successive slopes of the Cordillera, are poured 
down into the markets of Lima. The neighbourhood of Pisco is covered with vines, from 
the grapes of which are made 150,000 gallons of excellent brandy; but the wine of Peru 
possesses no merit. Ipecacuanha, balsams, medicinal plants, and valuable dye-woods may 
also be mentione d. 

Manufactures are in a still less advanced state. In the mountain districts are made con¬ 
siderable quantities of coarse woollens, blankets, flannels, baize, and particularly ponchos, a 
loose riding cloak, generally worn throughout Spanish America, and sometimes made of 
great fineness. A few towns on the coast manufacture cottons. Goatskins are made into 
good cordovan. The Indians execute very line filigree work in gold and silver, and their 
mats and other articles of furniture made from grass and rushes are very much admired. In 
general, however, the Peruvians look to Europe for a supply of all the fhipr manufactures. 

The mines have been the source of the unrivalled wealth of Peru. These are seated in 
the inmost depth of the Andes, approached only by sleep and perilous passes, and in moun¬ 
tains which reach the limit of perpetual snow. The silver mountain of Potosi, in Bolivia 
or Upper Peru, has no equal in the world. It rises to the height of 1(1,000 feet, is eighteen 
miles in circumference, and forms one entire mass of ore. Tt appears fiom the city dyed all 
over with metallic tints, green, orange, yellow, gra 3 ’, and rose-colour. Though since the 
conquest upwards of 1,600,000,000 dollars have been drawn from it, the mountain is still 
only honey-combed, as it were, at the surface; ore still lies at a somewhat greater depth, 
and is in some places overflowed witli water. Vet it 1ms sunk into such a state of decay, 
that in the ten yc;ars ending 1829, the annual produce is not believed to have exceeded 
030,000 dollars. But the present depressed slate of the mine is chiefly owing to the late 
political convulsions, and the exhaustion of all the capital that was formerly employed. 
Those are evils which probably a state of peace will remedy, though no arrangement to 
that effect has yet been mude. A company from Buenos Ayres offered 2,500,000 dollars for 
the exclusive working; but several English agents Coming out in eager competition for the 
same object Bolivar sent the proposals to London. They reached that capital at the well- 
remembered moment of deep depression, and did not obtain even an offer. The Spaniards 
assert that there are 5000 mines in Potosi; but these mines arc only estaens, or lots por¬ 
tioned out to individuals, of which, when Mr. Andrews visited the place in 1820, there were 
not quite 100 at work; yet these few yielded a good profit, and there was no want of labour¬ 
ers: hence he calculates that a capital of 100,000/. would yield 18,000/., or, in allowing a 
third to pay the high salaries expected by the agents, 12,000/. This is exclusive of any 
advantage from the use of machinery, and any improvement in smelting, refining, and of her 
processes, which have hitherto been performed in the rudest manner. The exhaustion of 
timber will, however, be a serious obstacle; for the reported discovery of a vein of coa, is 
not confirmed by Mr. Andrews. The mines of Pasco are situated at a prodigious height, on 
the knot where the Andes lock into each other, more tlian 13,000 feet above the sea. They 
are chiefly in the mountain of Luuricocho, forming a bed of brown ironstone, about three 
miles long and one and a half broad; from every ton of which two or three marks of silver 
ore extracted. These mines, before the revolution, yielded annually 131,000 lbs. troy of 
silver. By that convulsion their working 1ms been entirely suspended. The house of Abadia, 
by which it was chiefly carried on, has becu ruined; and the royalists, in revenge for the 
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part taken by that house, destroyed all the costly machinery: the water, which always oc¬ 
curred at the depth of 400 feet, took full possession of the mine. It would cost now a very 
large sum to bring it again into a productive state, though it is still believed that the returns 
in such cose would be great. There are mines also at llualgayas in the province of Trnx- 
illo, and Huanlaya in that of Arcquipa. All the Peruvian mines, however, are so much 
declined, that their produce, during the entire period, from 1819 to 1829, was under 
4,. r >00,000 dollars: The gold mines aro found chiefly in the interior district of Tarma, bor¬ 
dering on the Amazon. The metal is partly obtained by the usual process of washing the 
earth impregnated by auriferous streams; but in some instances the gold is found embedded 
in veins of quartz rock. The mines of mercury are considered equully precious with those 
of silver, from its scarcity and its necessity in amalgamation. The discovery, therefore, of 
the mines of Guanca-Velica was of the greatest, importance, and they yielded at one time 
an immense amount. The mountain, which is nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, being 
excavated into three successive galleries, and the props not having been made sufficient, a 
great mass fell in, and crushed the most valuable part of the works, lienee, even before 
the revolution, the produce had fallen to 15 cwt. The same district abounds with valuable 
mines of gold and silver, which, however, from the: imperfect mode of working, wero never 
very productive. 

Commerce, during the late crisis, can scarcely be said to have had an existence in Peru ; 
nevertheless we mast describe what has been, as likely to exist again, when peace anil 
security revive. The export trade rests almost entirely on gold and silver, with a little bark, 
cacao, cotton, sugar, copper and tin, vicugna wool, &c. The value which, before 17119, 
scarcely exceeded 2,000,000 dollars, had risen between 1785 and 1791 to 0,080,0(K). The 
imports consist of all the articles of European manufacture, except those coarse and com¬ 
mon fabrics, which an: produced in the country itself. Mr. Stephenson remarked, on enter¬ 
ing a house in Lima, that almost every thing was English; the brass furniture, the window 
glass, the dimity hangings, the linen and cotton dresses of the females, the cloth coats of 
the men, the plates, knives, and forks on the table; even the iron puts and paus in the 
kitchen. From the peculiar state of society, in which European habits prevail without 
European industry, the market for foreign goods is here, as in the other American states, 
much more than in proportion to their wealth and population. Mr. Proctor even heard it 
calculated by a well-informed person, that Lima, under favourable circumstances, would 
receive a value not less than 2,000,000/. sterling. The most saleable articles are cotton 
goods ot almost every kind; Manchester broad flannels, Irish linens and lawns, line Scotch 
cambrics and table linen; silks, crimson damask, and particularly narrow ribands. Thick 
broadcloth finds a market in the interior. Glass, earthenware, and hardware are also in 
regular demand. Toys need not he sent, as the gold and gerns of the country are preferred. 
Hats, with leather, and every thing made of :t, are bo well manufactured in the country, as 
to render foreign supplies superfluous. A good deul of Peruvian produce is imported at 
second-hand from Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso. 

The roads in Peru, ns in other parts of South America, consist in general only of the foot 
tracks of the horses, or more frequently mules, by which they are trod. No carriage is 
attempted to be driven; but the effeminate traveller sometimes establishes on the bnck of 
t ie mule, a species ol box or litter, the motion of which, however, is very unpleasant. It 
is only in the dreadful sleeps of the Andes, that human art has been employed to form a 
path along the sides of precipices, to cut one through rocks, and even to form them into 
s ceps ; mt these works, it is probable, were performed by the native Peruvians, and not by 
tneir European conquerors. 1 

Shot. VI .—Civil and Social Slate. 

to 1 n7rwfi\ latl < u-°o TjOW ?, r Poni ’ acc, f' lin «r •«> two enumerations made about 1803, amounted 
at r MH> ' ° UMa " Wero 1 '*«» Spaniards, 009,000 Indians, 244,000 mestizos 
41,000 tree negroes, and 40,000 negro slaves. Humboldt hius assumed lAmniHi .i 

actual number; perhaps rather hastily; for there cannot, we suspect, under the circuiii- 

The character of the Creoles, or native Spaniards, of Peru, is painted under colours some¬ 
what less flatteringJhan that of the same class in almost any of the other states The pre¬ 
ponderance of the European Spaniards appears to have been more overwhelming than else¬ 
where. 1 his political degradation, with the general diffusion of wealth and facility of sub¬ 
sistence, seems to have been the chief cause of the enervated state into which the natives 
of Lima had sunk. The male inhabitants are considered by Mr. Proctor to be almost, too 
insignificant a raco to be worthy of mention; destitute of all energy both mental and bodily ■ 
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bo that, notwithstanding the extensive trade, there are not above two or three mercantile 
houses carried on by native Peruvians; all the rest are conducted by foreigners, many of 

whom are from Chili and Buenos Ayres. The ladies act a 
much more conspicuous part; though not always, we are 
sorry to say, altogether to their credit. From their earliest 
years they are led to consider themselves as the objects of 
admiration and homage, and a system of the most decided 
coquetry, or at least flirtation, is established. Even Mr. Ste¬ 
venson, their champion, allows it to be common for the mo¬ 
ther to screen her advancing years by making her daughters 
address her as a sister. Their intrigues are greatly aided by 
a dress originally intended to mark reserve and seclusion; 
the saya, a light elastic gown fitted close to the frame, being 
covered with the inanto, a large loose cloak of black silk 
gauze, which is WTuppod round even the fiic.e {Jiff. 1000.). 
Under this disguise, they sally forth, and uiuuse themselves 
by addressing their friends without being known by them; 
mixing with the crowd to view whatever exhibition may he 
going forward; and, it is too likely, in still more culpable 
indiscretions, (laming prevails also among Imth sexes to a 
destructive extent; and families are extremely ill managed. 
Vet the Peruvians are courteous, humane, hospitable, and generous. In the country, these 
amiable qualities are combined with equal mirth, but. u much greater degree of simplicity. 

The Indians, or native Peruvians, are still, over all Peru, the most numerous class. They 
present nothing of that fierce aspect, and that untamed and ferocious character, which ren¬ 
der the Caribs, the Brazilians, and the Indians of Canada, so terrible to European settlers. 
They have small features, little feet, well-turned limbs, sleek, coarse, black hair, and 
scarcely any beard. Ulloa and Bouguer have represented them as sunk in apathy and insen¬ 
sibility ; as beings to whom good and evil fortune, honour or dishonour, life or death, appeared 
to he all alike. But though a certain tameness of character inny have been generated by 
their former despotism, it appears that, the shy, reserved, and gloomy aspect which thpy pre¬ 
sent to Europeans has arisen chiefly from the experience of oppression and accumulated 
wrongs; and when it is often said that, no expedient can rouse them from their gross igno¬ 
rance, Mr. Stevenson triumphantly asks, what expedient has been employed for that pur¬ 
pose 1 The Indians assuredly live in very miserable huts; and they show a wonderful pa¬ 
tience under the greatest privations; yet they do not neglect, the means of improving their 
condition: they are industrious cultivators, and manufacture often very beautiful fabrics from 
very simple materials. Several of them have distinguished themselves in the pulpit and ut 
the bar; and, when completely at their ease, they are found to talk with even an excess of 
fluency, ('hastily, especially in the married state, is a national virtue; but they are apt to 
indulge >n too deep potations of chica, their favourite liquor. They have been converted to 
something which they call Christianity; that is, they celebrate the festivals of the church 
by drinking enormous quantities of cliicn, dancing through the streets to the sound of the 
pipe, with bolls fastened to their legs, and cudgels, which they apply to any who attempt to 
obstruct their progress; in which devout, exercises a whole week is sometimes consumed. 
They have, in a good measure, wiped off the reproach of cowardice, by late achievements 
in the cause of Old Spain. Vet. they retain tin: deepest and most mournful recollection of 
the Inca, and in all the remote districts annually celebrate Iris death, by a sort of rude tra¬ 
gedy, accompanied by the most melting strains of natural music. 

The mixed races are more numerous than the pure Spaniards, though less so than the. 
Indians. They consist of the usual multiplied branches from the three original stocks of 
Europeans, Indians, and .Negroes. According to Mr. Stevenson, the mestizo is strong, 
swarthy, with little beard, laborious, and well disposed; the mulatto is less robust, but is 
acute, lulkutive, imaginative, fond of dress and parade. In a public, disputation at the uni¬ 
versity, a mulatto in the gallery will often help the embarrassed student out with his syllo¬ 
gism. The znrnbo (mulatto and negro) is violent, morose, and stubborn, prone to many vices, 
and guilty of more robberies and murders than any other class, only excepting the Chinos 
(iiegro-Indiun), said to bo the very worst mixed breed in existence, ugly, iuzy, stupid, and 
cruel. 

The religion, as in every country over which Spain ever reigned, is exclusively Catholic. 
Lima is the scat of an archbishop, who had for suffragans the bishops of Cuzco, of Panama, 
two in Chili, und six in the south of Colombia; but this extensive jurisdiction must now be 
curtailed. Immense wealth has been accumulated by several of the convents from pious 
donations. Some of the clergy are respectable, but a great proportion of the friars are said 
to lead very dissolute lives, and to promote rather than check the general licentiousness. 
Although no toleration is admitted, yet in 1812 the inquisition was abolished. An English 
traveller then resident saw its dungeons broken open, and their secrets disclosed: racks. 
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pillories, scourges of knotted cord, tormentors of netted wire, with points projecting inward ; 
and gagging instruments formed of human bone. There was a crucifix with a haul capable 
of making a movement, which, being produced by a person from behind, lmd the appearance 
of being miraculous. 

Literature is not in so utterly depressed a state at Lima as in the other cities to the south 
of the Isthmus of Darien. Besides several colleges, there is a highly endowed university, 
founded in 1549, on the model of that of Salamanca. The professors do not deliver lectures; 
but examinations and disputations arc maintained with considerable diligence. A number 
of scholars have been produced, who, in America, are accounted eminent. The Mcrcurio 
Peruano, a periodical work, carried on before the revolution, contained a good deal of valu¬ 
able information. The emancipation has, as might be expected, been accompanied with 
extensive arrangements for diffusing knowledge among the body of the people. 

The amusements consist of the theatre, which, at Lima, is tolerably conducted; bull¬ 
fights, cock-fights, and religious processions; and the rage for public diversions, as already 
observed, is extreme. In regard to dress, the chief distinction seems to consist in the snya 
and manto, worn by tin; kdies, and already described. The favourite dishes are the well- 
known olhi jxjdrida, and the cltupe, a mixture of fish, eggs, cheese, potatoes, ami onions, 
oaten by the guests with spoons from a common dish in the middle of the table. The cigar 
is almost constantly in every one’s mouth. 

Suer. VII .—Local Geography. 

The extensive region which once liorc the common name of Peru comprises at present 
two independent states; the republic of Peru, and the republic of Bolivia. 


Suuskot. 1.— Peru. 

The republic of Peru, comprising the former Spanish viecroyalty of Peru, lies chiefly 
between 07° and 82 u YV. Ion., and 18° and 4° S. lat», but on the south, a narrow strip pro¬ 
jects to nearly 22° S. lat., and on the north, a corner of its territory oil the Gulf of Guaya¬ 
quil approaches to within three degrees of the equator. It lias a superficial extent of about 
500,000 square miles. 

The republic is divided into seven departments, which are subdivided into provinces. 
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Lima (Jigs. 1007 and 1008.), next to Mexico the most splendid city of Spanish America, 
is situated about six miles in the interior, from its port of Callao. It is of a form neaily 
1007 i semicircular; two miles long, and 

i A* AftBB M. ffll a being washed by the river Limue. 

It is surrounded by a wall of brick 


Lima. rious forms and dimensions. They 

are built wholly of timber, cane, 
and nriburnt brick, and are seldom more than one, scarcely ever more than two stories high; 
but those of the rich are surrounded by porticoes or open courts, enclosed by high walls and 
gates, which being, as well as the interior, painted with figures as lurge as life, and adorned 
with wooden pillars, coloured in imitation of stone, make a very gay appearance. The 
plazn, or principal square, is, os in other Spanish cities, surrounded by all the finest edifices. 

I<jqq The viceroy’s palace, however, is an old 

■ • plastered and unsightly structure, of a red- 

^ 1 dish colour, the lowest story of which is 

strangely occupied by a row of mean shops, 
above which is a gallery open to the public. 
The apartments now employed as govern¬ 
ment offices display some vestiges of de¬ 
cayed magnificence. The cathedral is nn 
elegant building, witli u stone front, and 
i.inm fr,.,,, ii t( . s,. n . Lvu towers of considerable height; and the 

, ... interior, particularly the great altar, is, or 

at least \ms, excessively rich. Close to it is the archbishop’s pnbtce, elegant, adorned with 
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green balconies, though with the same bad taste of having little shops, among others, a drink¬ 
ing shop, on the ground floor. There are twenty-five convents in Lima, with churches 
attached to them; and fifteen nunneries. The convent of San Francisco, with its append¬ 
ages, is the most extensive, and, though not so rich, is more elegant than the cathedral. An 
immense treasure in the precious metals was contained in these establishments; but during 
the revolution great part has been abstracted, though the base materials substituted have 
been carefully gilded over. The population of Lima is reckoned by Caldcleugh at 70,000, 
of whom about 25,000 are Spaniards, 2500 clergy, 15,000 free mulattocs, 15,000 slaves, 
7200 mestizos, and 5200 Indians. Mr. Stevenson estimated the number at H7,U00, and Mr. 
Proctor heard it reckoned at above l(k),000; but no recent census has been taken. Callao, 
communicating with Lima by a very fine road, lias an excellent harbour ibrmed by two 
islands. The forts by which it is defended are handsome and strong; and Callao itself is a 
considerable town, with 0000 inhabitants. 

On the coast to the north of Lima isTruxillo, a handsome little town, a miniature of Lima, 
and built in the same gay style. Around it is a very extensive and productive plain; and 
other tracts, which arc now sandy wastes, are proved, by the remains of accquias, and the 
ruins of large towns, to have been cultivated and peopled in the time of the Incas. By its 
port of Iluanchnco, which has a tolerable roadstead, Truxillo sends the produce of its terri¬ 
tory to Lima, and receives foreign manufactured goods in return. It contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. On the 20th November, 1820, the Marquis of Torretagle, governor of Truxillo, 
proclaimed the independence of that intendency, and thus rendered an essential service to 
the cause of liberty in Peru. Huachi and Supe are large Indinn villages, the houses poorly 
built of mud ; but the inhabitants, an active and hardy race, carry on some fine manufactures 
of cloth and glass. Sauna is the scat of a considerable trade, und Lambayeque, to the north 
of Truxillo, is the most thriving place between Lima and Guayaquil. The inhabitants man¬ 
ufacture excellent cordovans of goatskin; cotton cloth, particularly table linen and canvas; 
soap, which, ll: sign much inferior to that of Europe, is preferred in Peru ; sweetmeats made 
from tho fine fruits of the country, which are packed tip in chip boxes, and sent all along 
the coast. Piura, still farther north, is generally accounted the most ancient city in South 
America, though it is not exactly on the site of the city (bunded by Pizarro. Its district is 
noted for the finest breed of mules in Peru, sometimes selling for 250 dollars each; also for 
a very lint; breed of goals, from whose skins they manufacture gotxl cordovans; and they 
make also some cotton cloths, though not on so great a scale as at Lambayeque. The houses 
are built of cane and mud, and tho streets, both hero and at Truxillo, being unpaved, the 
passenger walks nnkle-deep in sand and mud. Payta, celebrated for the successful descent 
of Anson in 1711. is a commodious and well-frequented sea-port, the most northerly in Peru, 
and where, consequently, n considerable quantity of goods is landed from Panama, to be dis¬ 
tributed through the country. It being a complete desert of sand, potable water is brought 
from a distance of twelve miles, and sold at a high price. 

To the south of Lima, and only four miles distant, is Miraflores, an assemblage of villas 
surrounded by gardens, formerly the country residence of a number of the grandees of the 
capital, which the late disturbances have caused to be almost deserted. Four miles farther 
is Chilon, the Brighton of Limn, to which a great part of the population resorts during four 
months of the year, for coolness and for sea-bathing. In proceeding southward, the coast 
becomes very desolate. Pisco, though bearing the name of a city, is, in fact, only a poor 
village. On islands near it, however, arc vast accumulations of the excrement of birds, 
forming the richest manure that is anywhere known. The vines in the neighbourhood pro¬ 
duce fruit, from which is made a large quantity of good brandy. 

The department of Arcquipa fills the space between the ocean und the Andes. It is one 
of the most fertile provinces in Peru; rich in maize, sugar, and vines, from which an esteem¬ 
ed red wine is made. There are some considerable silver mines, but not to be compared to 
those on the other side of the mountains. Arcquipa is a large city, considerably in the inte¬ 
rior, in an agreeable and healthy clitnate. All the principal houses are substantially built 
of stone. The river Chile supplies the city with water, and irrigates the surrounding lands. 
The population has been estimated from 24,000 to 40,(MX): the first number is the most pro- 
liable. Arcquipa has stood, notwithstanding shocks of earthquakes repeated three or four 
times in each century. Near it is a great volcano, whence arise clouds of ashes, which 
reach even to the ocean. Islay, its sen-port, is only a village. Arica was originally o port 
of considerable importance: but since the earthquake of 1005, and the plunder of the place, 
in 1(580, by the pirate Warren, it has been in a great measure deserted, and the population 
has emigrated to Tacna, which is a thriving town, about thirty miles in the interior, employ¬ 
ing extensive droves of mules to carry tho merchandise lauded at. Arica into the provinces 
beyond the Andes. Moquchun, another interior place, is chiefly noted for the good wine 
produced in its district. In the southern part, which is a sterile desert, are the silver mines 
of Iluantnjaya. 

The northern interior of Peru, forming part, of the departments of Jtinin and lahertad, 
consists of the provinces of Iluailas, Huamalirs, and Couchucos: they occupy variouk levels 
Vol. III. 21 
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in the creat interior table-land of the Andes, and are reached by rocky and almost precipi¬ 
tous routes over the western chain. They present that variety ot rich and valuable produce, 
which generally marks the American table-lands. Wheat, barley, cacao, sugar, are grow n m 
its different stages; fine cinchona is brought from the eastward, though the wasteful mode 
of collecting it may cause a dread of exhaustion; the fine soft wool ot the alpaca and vu mm 
is collected. There is a great deal of manufacturing industry m these upper districts ; t. ie 
wool is made into ponchos, flannels, serges; the goatskins into cordovans; the tallow info 
soap. The mines, which were formerly worked to a considerable extent, are now almost a 
abandoned. Great hospitality prevails; any respectable traveller, on arriving at a town, has 
only to go to the best house in it, where lie is sure to bfe entertained, usually without charge. 
Rudeness, however, is ascribed to the inhabitants, especially of Conchucos, and believed to 
arise from habit* formed under the mining system. There are several pretty lurge towns 
in this high district, which serve as markets for the produce ol the neighbouring country, 
and channels by which they receive European commodities. These are, Caxatambo, llua- 
ras, and Caxamarca; each of the two lust, according to Mr. Stevenson, containing 7000 in¬ 
habitants. Caxainarca is, above all, distinguished as having contained a palace of the an¬ 
cient Incas, and being the spot where Atabunljia, flic last ot the dynasty, tell by the sword 
of Pi'/.arm. Ail Indian family still boasts this high descent, and inhabits the remains of the 
palace of Atalmnlpa, and particularly the room in which that unhappy prince was confined, 
and where is still shown the mark in the wall, up to which he was to fill the apartment with 
silver. In the neighbourhood are also the remains of a vast mass ol building, constructed 
of jxuidcrous stones, in the Peruvian fashion, and capable of containing 0000 persons. 

'Pbo vast plains culled the Pampas del Sacramento extend eastward from the provinces to 
tlie great river Deni or IJcaili. They are not naked plains, like the southern pampas, but 
covered with immense forests. The full occupation by the Indians is only interrupted by 
missionary settlements, which exist in considerable numbers. 

The district of Tarma, in Juniii, is chiefly distinguished for containing the richest silver 
mines in Lower Peru, among which those of Pasco take the lead; but the working ol them 
having ceased, from causes already described, the town is fast going to ruin. The town ol 
Tarma contains about 5500 inhabitants, having u considerable manufacture of baize. Juuja, 
situated in a very fine valley, is also of considerable importance, as commanding the p issng*. 
of the Andes from the interior to Lima. Guanueo, north of Tarma, is distinguished by Pe¬ 
ruvian remains, and still more by containing the infant rivulet., which swells into the stream 
of the mighty Amazons. 

Guamangu and Guunca-VeUoa, in Ayacucho, occupy the more southern valleys of the 
Andes. The former lias many districts very fertile in green pasture, and its capital, of tho 
same name, is a great and very handsome city, built, of stone, and adorned with magnificent 
public places and squares. It has uu university of royal foundation, richly endowed, and 
contains 10,000 inhabitants. Guanea-Velica is bleak and cold, only distinguished for the 
rich mines of mercury, which once rendered it a flourishing place, but. arc now so much de¬ 
clined that the population is reduced to 5000. The little village of Ayacucho, which gives 
name to the department, was the theatre of the victory which (1824) delivered South 
America from the Spanish yoke. 

Cuzco, the grand metropolitan seat of the ancient empire of Pern, is situated east of llieso 
provinces, and somewhat deep in the interior. It is placed ujion a knot of the loftiest Andes, 
the summits of which are cnvelo|jed in eternal snow, hut separated by valleys, and even ex¬ 
tended plains, rich in pasturage, and in the grain of the temperate climates. The I’eruvinn 
fabrics of woollens and of cordovan leather, exist still on a more extended scale than in any 
of the provinces yet mentioned. The imperial city of Cuzco, even in its fallen state, is still 
handsome, and even splendid. The cathedral is described as a noble pile. The Dominican 
church lias been built from the materials of the ancicut temple, on the same site, and the 
altar has taken place of the image of that deity. On an eminence are the walls of the. 
ibrtress of the Incas, raised to a great height, and built-of truly astonishing masses of stone. 
Cuzco is stated by Mr. Jacob to contain 22,000 inhabitants, of whom three-fourths are pure 
Indians, the rest mestizos, with only a small and diminishing proportion of Spaniards. Thu 
manuiiicturcs are considerable. Cuzco threw off the Spanish yoke earlier than Lima, but 
the city was soon retaken by tho royalists, and remained with them till the final extinction 
of their power. 

To the south of Cuzco, in the department of Puno, is tho town of tho same name, con¬ 
taining a college and 18,000 inhabitants. Coquito is much decayed Bince the celebrated 
insurrection of Tupac Amaru, at the end of tho last century, when it had a population of 
20 , 000 . 

Subsect. 2. — Bolivia. 

The republic of Bolivia was established in 1825, previous to which time the territory was 
attached to the viceroyalty of Rio de la Platn. It extends from 58° to 71° W. long., and 
hi main body lies between 11° and 22° S. hit,; but a narrow tongue of land on the sea 
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projects southwards as fur as 25°. It lias nn area of alxmt 400,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 1,700,000. Bolivia forms nn extensive territory, situated south and 
somewhat oast of Ijower Peru, with which it assimilates in aspect and productions. This 
iH among the least known regions of the globe, yet one which its natural features render 
peculiarly interesting. It is now ascertained, by the important observations of Air. Pent- 
land, to contain the loftiest mountain peaks in the New World, yielding in height only to 
those of the Ilimalayah. The summit of Sorata was found to be 25,400 feet high; that of 
Illimani, 24,350; so that Chimborazo, which is only 21,400, must hide its diminished head. 
The very elevated table-pluin from which these colossal summits rise appears to have pre¬ 
vented their extraordinary elevation from becoming sensible, till it was determined by baro¬ 
metrical measurement. This table-plain, though not the most elevated, seems undoubtedly 
the most fruitful and populous on the globe. That of Thibet is as Jolly, and vegetation 
ascends as high on the southern slopes of the Ilimalayah. But while Thibet, in general, 
presents only wide pastoral expanses, covered with numerous herds of goats, sheep, and 
oxen, this western table yields copious harvests of rye, maize, barley, and even wheat; it 
has cities above the region of the clouds; villages which would overtop the white pinnacles 
of the Jungfrau and the Schreckhorn; cottages as high as the top of JVIont Blanc. The fol¬ 
lowing are among the most remarkable heights:—the city of Potosi, 13,1150 feet (its mines, 
10,000); city of Puno, 12,832; of Oniro, 12,442; of I a Paz, 12,194; of Charcas, 9332; 
of Cochabamba, 8440; cottages at the source of the Aucoinarcn, 15,721; post-house of Pati, 
11,402. Air. Pentland’s observations of longitude, though imperfect, seem to show that the 
principal stations in this region are farther cast, and more in the interior, than our maps 
represent them, in consequence of which these remarkable summits are not visible from tin* 
Pacific. 

The new government has formed Bolivia into seven departments:—Chuquisuca, Ia 
Paz, Oruro, Potosi, Cochabamba, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and the province of Tarija. 

A site has been fixed ujwu for a capital, to bear the name of Sucre, the commander whose 
victory at Ayaeueho secured the independence of the state; but as the city is not yet in 
existence, the interim metropolis is fixed at Charcas, which has been re-invcsted with the 
ancient Peruvian name of Chuquisuca, and has borne also sometimes that of I,a Plata, from 
the silver mines in its vicinity. It is a handsome city, containing about 12,000 inhabitants. 
Notwithstanding its astonishing elevation, the country round is fertile anil smiling. There 
is an university numerously attended, and a library, said to be one of the best in South 
America. 

la Paz, to which AI. lid hi, on Air. Pentland’s authority, assigns a imputation of 40,000, is 
really tlu: chief city of Boliv ia, and surrounded by the most interesting objects in that coun¬ 
try. A few miles to the south is the Ncvudo de Illimani, and at some distance to the north 
rises that of Sorata, both already described as the highest mountains in the New World. 
At some distance to the north-west is the great lake of Titicaca, about 150 miles long, ami 
the largest in South America. This lake is a sacred object in the eyes of the Peruvians, 
since, according to their most sacred traditions, it was on an island in its centre that Mnnco 
Capac and his spouse first appeared to give laws and arts to the empire. At the village of 
Tiuhnanacu, near its banks, are the remains of a stupendous palace erected by the ancient 
Peruvians. The interior courts, 300 foot square, are built of enormous hlocks of stone, some 
of which weigh eighty tons. The groat gates are each composed of one single mass. There 
are also remains of colossal images, but rudely sculptured. 

Potosi enjoys the greatest fame of any city in this region, but retains, as already observed, 
few traces of the wealth which gained for it this celebrity. It is prohubly the most elevated 
city in the world, being, as stated above, 13,000 feet above the sea, and consequently higher 
than the Peuk of Teneriffe. It. is not a well-built town; the streets are narrow and irregu¬ 
lar, and most of the houses indifferent. It has, however, a college and a mint. Reports 
vary greatly both as to its past and present imputation. The assertion that, in its most flour¬ 
ishing state, it ever contained 100,(KM), is probably much exaggerated. In its present decline. 
Air. Pentland, the latest and perhaps best authority, states, that a census in 1820 found in it 
not more than fKKK) inhabitants. 

There are some other considerable places in this region. Oruro has not more than ltMM) 
or 5000 inhabitants; but the mines in its vicinity were once important. Cochabamba, in 
the midst of a fertile though mountainous territory, has been said to contain 30,(KIO inhabit¬ 
ants. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, situated amid an extensive plain in the eastward, is nn ill- 
built town, with a population of about 90(H). I Argo tracts in this quarter are occupied by 
the Moxos and Chiqnitos, Indian tribes nearly independent, unless so tar as the missionaries 
have reclaimed them from their savage habits. Tarija, a small province to the southward, 
belonging to the territory of La 1 Mata, has voluntarily united itself with Bolivia. The repub¬ 
lic, in their small extent of coast, have only one port, that of Cobijn or Puerto de. Lamar, 
which labours under a deficiency of fresh water; so that they are obliged at present to 
receive almost all their foreign commodities across the mountains, by way of Afica. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Til K W BUT INDIES. 

The Went Indies consist of an archipelago of large anr! fine islands, situated in the 
wide interval of sea between North and South America. Their rich products, their high 
cultivation, and the very singular form of society existing in them, have rendered them in 
modern times peculiarly interesting. 

Sect. 1 .—General Outline and Aspect. 

These islands extend in a species of curved line, first cast, and then south, beginning 
near the southern point of the United States, and terminating at the coast of South America, 
near the mouth of the Orinoco. On the east and north they are bounded by the Atlantic; 
on the south, the Caribbean Sea separates them from the coast of Colombia; on the west, 
the brwul expanse of the Gulf of Mexico is interposed between them and that, part of the 
continent. They are situated generally between the fifty-ninth and eighty-fifth degrees of 
wot longitude; and, excluding the Bahamas, between the tenth and twenty-third degrees 
of north latitude. The largest are those which extend from the Gulf of Mexico eastward ; 
i 'ulw t , Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Those which run from north to south are smaller; 
but many of them, as Barlaulocs, Martinico, Guadaloupc, Trinidad, are very important from 
their fertility and high cultivation. This latter part of the group is frequently called the 
Windward islands, from being exposed to the direct action of the trade winds, blowing 
across the Atlantic; they are named also the Antilles, and frequently the Caribbee Islands, 
from the name of the people, called Caribs, found there by the discoverers. 

Mountains of considerable elevation diversify each of these islands, causing them to 
resemble the elevated remains of a portion of the continent, which some convulsion has 
overwhelmed. Generally speaking, the interior is composed of a range or group, sometimes 
of little more than a single mountain, the slopes of which, and the plain at its feet, consti¬ 
tute the island. The most elevated peaks of Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica, exceed 8000 feet; 
while the highest, summits of the Windward Islands range from 0000 to 4000 lcet. Most 
of these eminences have evidently boon the seat of volcanic action; hut this appears to 
have censed in all of them, except the Sonfrierc of Guadaloupc, which still exhibits some 
taint, indications of it. 

The streams which descend from these lofty heights, and water the plains along the sea 
shore, are numerous and copious, and form one main cause of the fertility which distin¬ 
guishes this region; hut as they soon roach the sea, none of them are so important as to 
call lor notice in this general survey. Neither do their waters expand into lakes of any 
iuqiortance. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Stbsect. 1.— Geology. 

Cuba. A range of mountains traverses this island from east to west, dividing it into two 
parts. At the foot of these the country opens into extensive savannahs. The lower dis¬ 
tricts are composed of secondary formations, through which we observe granite, syenite, 
gubbro, anil gneiss rising in masses of greater or less extent. The highest mountains, pro¬ 
bably composed of mica slate, and named the Copper Mountains (Sierra de Cobre), at the 
south-eastern end of the island attain an elevation of nearly 10,(XX) feet. From hence 
towards the west there is a hilly range 1800 feet high, in which pure limestone and argil¬ 
laceous sandstone arc the predominating rocks. Near Villa Clura a silver mine has been 
discovered, and also native gold, ores of copper, jmd coral marbles, of various kinds, arc 
mentioned as occurring in the island. 

Hayti. We have no account of the geology of this island.—The long and narrow gra¬ 
nitic tongue of land, which extends from Port on Prince westwards to Cape Tiburon, was 
tearfully wasted by an earthquake, in the year 1770. Whole mountains were overturned. 
Thu other parts of the island were not disturbed by the earthquake. Hence it may be con¬ 
jectured, says Von Bucli, that this chain rests upon a great internal vent. 

Jamaica. A part only of the geology of this island has been described by M. De la 
Beebe, in the Geological Transactions. The tmet examined is confinud to that quarter 
situated to the eastward of a line drawn from Alligator Pond Bay to St. Anne’s Bay, thus 
taking in nearly the eastern half of the island, where the highest mountains occur. The 
Blue Mountain range is principally composed of transition rocks, as greywackc, associated 
with trap rocks. Resting upon those, ai a lower and lower level, are red sandstone and 
conglomerate, white marl and limestone, in some places intermingled with traps and por¬ 
phyries; the fiat country, from Somerset to Kingston, being diluvium and alluvium. An 
extinct volcano occurs at Black Hill, in Si. G. urge's. 
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Volcanic Islands .—The smaller islands, named the Caribbean Islands, geognostically con¬ 
sidered, form two groups; an eastern, or exterior, of Neptunian formation, and a western, 
or interior, of Volcanic formation. The volcanic islands appear, according to Von Buch, to 
stand in immediate connection with the primitive ranges of the Caraccas, because the earth¬ 
quakes in the Caraccas ceased when the volcano in St. Vincent broke out. But., if this is 
the case, the connection must be through the islands of Tortuga and Margarita. This range 
of volcanic islands extends onwards in a curved direction, and terminates in a new primitive 
chain, at that point where the range has again assumed the same direction as the Silk of 
Curoccas. The Blue Mountains in Jamaica, the granite mountains in the southern part of 
Ilayti, and in Porto Rico, run parullcl with the Silla, and they (as appears on inspecting the 
map) nre equally a continuation of the volcanic series of the small Antilles, as these are of 
the Silk. None of these volcanoes are very lofty, the highest scarcely attaining an dela¬ 
tion of 0000 feet above the level of the sea. The Volcanic islands are Grenada, St. Vin¬ 
cent, St. Luck, Martinique, Dominica, Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, St, Christopher, and 
St. Eustatia: the Neptunian islands, which nre low, and principally composed of .imestone, 
are Tobago, Barbudocs, Marie-Galante, Grande Terre, Deseada, Antigua, Barbuda, St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, and St. Martin. 

Neptunian Islands. —The only island of this group of which we have a detailed account 
is Antigua, described by Dr. Nugent in the sixth volume of the Geological Transactions. It 
contains, besides the characteristic Neptunian rocks, also formations of volcanic origin; and 
hence may be considered as connecting, in a geognostical point of view, the Neptunian and 
Volcanic islands. The whole north-eastern part of the island is composed of a yellowish 
white, earthy, nearly friable, limestone, which in its upper strata contains Helices and 
Bulimas, but in the lower, great abundance of Ocrithiir, principally enclosed in a siliceous 
bed of a dark colour, which is subordinate to the limestone. It appears to belong to the 
Vol. III. 24* 2L 
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tertiary clans, and forms hills from 300 to 400 feet in height. The island is crossed from 
N.W. to S. E. by a conglomerate, which, in a clayey basis, contains many crystals of felspar, 
abundance of green earth, probably disintegrated augite, and masses of basalt, also of 
amygdaloidal dolerite or greenstone, lava, hornstone with impressions of corals, and numer¬ 
ous pieces of petrified wood of all sizes and forms, principally palms and other tropical 
trees. Trees of the same kind also occur in the siliceous bed in the limestone. The rocks 
of this conglomerate are generally steep towards the S.W., and gently inclined towards the 
N.E. The limestone evidently rests upon this conglomerate. To this follows, in the south¬ 
western part of the island, a doleritic basalt, which forms the greatest height. The separa¬ 
tion of these rocks is accurately in the direction of the volcanic islands, that is, from N.W. 
towanls S.E. Hence the island of Barbuda, which is farther removed from the volcanic 
range, lies entirely in the limestone region. The shells in the limestone difler but little 
from those of the surrounding sea; but the limestone expands over the whole island, which, 
although it is eighteen miles long, nnd thirteen miles and a half wide, is nowhere higher 
than about 110 feet above the sea. A basaltic cover, therefore, separates this limestone 
from the volcanoes; and probably these Latter, before reaching the surface, have previously 
forced their way through the basalt. It occurs again in Tobago: specimens of dolerite, 
containing remains of cerithia?, have been sent from the island; showing that a limestone 
similar to that of Antigua lies over it. Barbadocs, in its general composition, is very much 
like Antigua; and the same would appear to be the case with St. Bartholomew and St. 
Martin. In Deseuda, Marie-Galantc, and Grande Terre, limestone only appears. This 
limestone extends to the north and east, sides of Martinique. 

Volcanic Islands. — Grenada. Coral reefs bound the const from S.W. to N. E., but not 
on the west side. Basaltic pillars occur on two places on the const. The Morne Rouge, 
formed of throe conical hills, from 500 to GOO feet high, is entirely composed of slags and 
vitrifications. It is, therefore, probably a cone of eruption. 

St. Vincent. The volcano Morne Garou, which is the loftiest, mountain in the island, is 
4740 feet high. It was ascended on April 26, 1812, the day immediately preceding the 
eruption which has made the island so well known to geology. The crater was half a mile 
in diameter, and from 400 to 500 feet deep. In the middle of it. there rose a concave hill, 
from 260 to 300 feet high, covered, in the lower part, with vegetation, but the summit with 
sulphur. Vapours of sulphur also ascend from many crevices in the rocks. The crater, 
according fo Anderson, exhibited the same appearance in 1785; nnd he remarks how evi¬ 
dently St. Vincent, the Soufriere of St. Lucia, Montague Pelee in Martinique, and Domi¬ 
nica, were extended in the same line. On April 27, 1812, ashes burst from the crater, and, 
during the night, flames; on the 20th, during the night, lolly pyramidal flames were seen; 
and, on the 30th, at 7 a. m., lava burst open the north-west side of the mountain, and flowed 
so rapidly downwards, that it reached the sea in the course of four hours. At three o’clock, 
It frightful eruption of ashes and stones took place from the great crater, which destroyed 
nearly the whole of the plantations in the island. 

St. Lucia. The crater occurs in a sharp and steep chain of hills, from 1200 to 1800 feet 
high, which traverses the island from N. E. to S.W. The sides of the crater are very lofty 
nnd steep, especially on the south-east side. Vapour breaks out on all sides. At the bottom 
there are numerous small lakes, in which the water appears to be perpetually boiling, and 
in some places the ebullition is so violent that the water is thrown up to a height of four or 
five feet. Many places are incrusted with sulphur; and brooks which flow down the sides 
of the mountain abound in carbonic acid. It is reported that, in the year 1766, an eruption 
of stones and ashes took place. 

M<irlini<iur. The mnuntuin Pelee, in the northern part of the island, which is 4416 feet 
high, contains a great crater, or a soufriere. Many smaller craters, at a height of 3000 feet, 
show former lateral eruptions. On the 22d of January, 1762, a small eruption, preceded by 
a violent earthquake, took place. Dr. Chisholm says the mountain is surrounded with 
pumice, and granite (trachyte) forms its body ; Dupugot also speuks of a hillock of pumice, 
thirty feet high, on the west side of the mountain, which announces the existence of tra¬ 
chyte in its interior. The Piton of Carvet., rises in the middle of the island. Streams of 
felspurry lava appear on its acclivity, and basaltic pillars in the hollow between this anil the 
third peak of the island, in the southern part, on the Pic de Vauclin. 

Dominica. Dr. Chisholm says this island is a confused mass of mountains, the loftiest of 
which is 5700 feet high. Many solfataras occur in it, which are not burnt out, but, on the 
contrary, occasion small sulphur eruptions. The lower parts of the mountains are of tra¬ 
chyte. 

Guadaloupc. The Saintes Islands, composed of columnar basalt, connect this island with 
Dominica. The highest hill among them is on the Terre d’en Ilaut, which is 066 feet. 
Probably those basalts form a border around trachyte hills. The Soufriere of Guadaloupc 
is 4794 foot high, according to I,c Boucher; 5160 feet, according to Amie. It is situated 
in the centre of the island. On the 27th of September, 1797, after the Antilles had been 
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agitated by earthquakes for eight months, this crater threw out n quantity of pumice, obIics, 
and dense sulphureous vapours, which evolution was attended with loud subterranean noises. 

Montserrat. Nearly the whole island is composed of trachyte, with embedded, broad, 
beautiful crystals of felspar and of black hornblende. The Sciufrierc is situated in the 
Heights of Gallowny, and is from 300 to 400 yards long, and about half as broad. Vapours 
of sulphur rise through the loose stones and heat the ground. The water which flows along 
in the neighbourhood of these vents is heated to boiling; that which flows at a distance 
remains cold. But the sulphur does not always rise from the same vents: new vents are 
daily forming, and old ones are closing up. Hence it happens that the whole mass of rock 
in the neighbourhood becomes impregnated with sulphur. A similar Soufrierc is situated 
an English mile distant from this. 

Nevis has a very characteristic crater, from which vapours of sulphur are condensed, and 
many hot springs rise in different parts of the island. 

St. Christopher’s, or St. Kitt’s, is com|>oscd of rough precipitous mountains. The loftiest 
among them, Mount Misery, rises to a height of 3483 feet above the sea. This mountain 
is composed of trachyte, and conceals at its summit a perfect crater. The island formerly 
suffered much from earthquakes; but since the great eruption, in June, 1002, the ground 
has been but rarely agitated. 

St. Eustatia is a conical mountain, about twelve miles in circumference, provided in the 
middle with a crater which much exceeds, in magnitude, circumference, and regularity, all 
the craters in the Antilles. 

Bahama Islands. This numerous group, as far as we know, is entirely composed of 
limestone; which, in many places, displays magnificent caves. They may be considered a 
continuation of the limestone islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

Trinidad appears to make a part of the continent; and Dr. Nugent remarks, that its rocks 
ore either primitive or alluvial. The great northern range of mountains that runs from 
east, to west, and is connected with the high land of Paria on the continent, by the islands 
of the Bocas, consists of gneiss, of mica slate containing large masses of quartz, and, in 
many places, approaches in nature to talc slate; and of bluish limestone, traversed by veins 
of calc spar. From the foot of the mountains, for many leagues to the northward, there 
extends a low and perfectly flat land, evidently formed by the debris of the mountains, and 
by the copious tribute of the waters of the Orinoco, deposited by the influence of currents. 
The famous asphallum or pitch lake, situated amidst a clayey soil, is about three miles in 
circumference; and, in the wet season, is sulliciently solid to bear any weight, but in hot 
weather is often in a state approaching to fluidity. The asphaltum appears to be supplied 
by springs. At the south-west extremity of the island, between Point Icacos and the Rio 
Erin, are small cones, resembling those of the volcanoes of air and mud, near Turbaco in 
New' Grenada, which are of the same nature with those of Mucaluba and the lake Naftia 
in Sicily. 

Subsect. 2. — Botany. 

The splendour of the vegetation in the islands of the West Indies is the theme of every 
trateller there. We must content ourselves with noticing some of the most important of 
its productions. 

Few plants are more extensively valuable, in a commercial point of view, than the 
Mahogany ( Swie.te.nia Mahafront) ( fig- 1010.). The uses of this wood are too well known 
to render it necessary hern to mention them, further than to say that 
almost all our valuable furniture is formed of it, and that it is par¬ 
ticularly adapted to such purposes by its great beauty, hardness, and 
durability, and the exquisite polish it is capable of taking. It is 
said, too, to be indestructible by worms or water, and to lie bomb¬ 
proof: hence the Spaniards used to make their vessels of mahogany, 
and Captain Franklin took with him to the Arctic Sea, boats con¬ 
structed in England of that material, us being the lightest (in con¬ 
sequence of the thinness of the planks), and the most, portable, com¬ 
bined with great strength. Jamaica formerly yielded the :rcutest 
quantity of this wood, and the old Jamaica mahogany is still reckon¬ 
ed the most valuable; though the largest importations are now made 
from Honduras, where 200 years are considered necessary from the 
time of the plant springing from seed, till its perfection and fitness for cutting. This opera¬ 
tion commences about August; the gangs of labourers employed in this w'ork consisting of 
from twenty to fifty, each being headed by one man, called the captain, and accompanied by 
a person termed the huntsman, w’hose business it is to search the bush and find employment 
for the whole. The latter cuts his way among the thickest woods, where he climbs the 
highest tree, and thence minutely surveys the country. The leaves of the mahogany tree 
are invariably of a reddish hue; and an eye, accustomed to this kind of exercise, can at a 
great distance discern the places where the tree is most abundant. Thither lib directs his 
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steps, without other compass or guide than his recollection afiords, and never fails of reach¬ 
ing the exact spot, though he is sometimes obliged to use dexterity to prevent others from 
availing themselves of his discovery, and seizing lirst on the hidden treasure, those who 
follow him being entirely aware of any arts ho may use, and their eyes being so quick, 
that the lightest turn of a leaf, or thu faintest impression of a toot, are unerringly per¬ 
ceived. 

The Mahogany tree is commonly cut about ten or twelve feet from the ground, n stage 
being erected for the axeman. The trunk, from its dimensions, is considered the most 
valuable portion; but for ornamental work the branches are preferred, the grain being closer 
and the veins more variegated. The cutting of roads is the most laborious and expensive 
part of the work; but it is customary to facilitate this ns much as possible, by placing the 
scene of o|>crations near a river. The underwood is clean'd away with cutlasses, which 
the people use with great dexterity; but it is often necessary to clear away some of the 
harder ami larger trees witli fire. The quantity of road to be cut in each season depends 
on the situation of the body of mahogany trees, which, if much dispersed, will increase the 
extent of* road-cutting: it not unfrequently happens tbut miles of road and many bridges 
are made to a single tree*, which tree may ultimately yield but one log. The roads being 
now all ready, which may generally be effected in December, the cross-cutting, us it is 
technically called, commences. This is merely dividing crosswise, with the saw, each tree 
into logs, according to its length; some trunks yielding hut one, others fimr or five logs: 
the chief rule for dividing the trees being so as to equalise the loads which the cuttle are to 
draw. A supply of oxen is constantly kept in readiness, lest the usual number should be 
overburdened by the weight of the log: this is unavoidable, owing to the very great differ¬ 
ence of size of the mahogany trees; the logs taken from one being about JUKI feet, while 
(hose from the next may be 1000. The largest log ever cut in Honduras was of t.lie follow¬ 
ing dimensions: length 17 feet, breadth 57 inches,depth 64 inches; measuring5168 super¬ 
ficial feet, or 15 tons weight. The largest log of mahogany ever brought from Houdiirun 
to Glasgow is thus described:—It was taken to the wood yard on a four-wheeled carriage, 
and there placed between two other logs, preparatory to being cut up, as no Haw-pit. was 
capable of containing it. The length was 10 feet, depth 5 feet 6 inches, and breadth 4 feet 
!) inches. It contained 41H cubic feet, and 5016 feet of inch deal; the cost of sawing it, 
at :W. a foot, amounted to 62/. 14*. The value of the whole, estimated at 1*. 2 d. per foot, 
was 292/. 12*.; and the weight was 7^ tons. The time of drawing the logs from their 
place of growth is April or May, the ground at all other seasons being too soft to admit of 
Ihe heavily laden trucks passing without sinking, and it is essential that not a moment of 
dry weather he lost in drawing the wood to the river. The night is employed in this work, 
as the days are too hot. Nothing can present a more extraordinary spectacle than this 
process of trucking, or drawing down the mahogany to the river. Six trucks are commonly 
'employed together, occupying a quarter of a mile of road: the great number of oxen; the 
drivers, half naked (clothes being inconvenient from the heat, and dust), each bearing it 
lighted torch; the wildness of the forest scenery, the rattling of chains, the sound of the 
whip echoing through the woods; then all this activity and exertion so ill corresponding 
with the still hour of midnight, makes it wear more the appearance of some theatrical 
exhibition than what it reully is, the pursuit of industry which has fallen to the lot of the 
Honduras woodcutter. In the end of May the periodical rnins recommencei the torrents 
are so great as to render the woods impracticable in the course of a few hours; when all 
trucking ceases, the cattle are turned into pasture, and the trucks, gear, tools, &c. are 
housed. In the end of June, the logs of mahogany are floated clown thu swollen rivers in 
pit pans (a kind of flat-bottoined canoe) followed by the gang of labourers, to disengage 
them from the overhanging branches and to form them into rafts at the end of the voyage, 
where they are taken out of the water, rc-smoothed with the axe, and the ends, which have 
frequently been split and rent, by dashing against rocks in the river, arc sawed off, when the 
mahogany is ready for shipping. The average expense of mahogany cutting is usually osti- 
inuted at about 70/. sterling each labourer per annum, independent of the capital sunk in the 
purchase of the works, cattle, trucks, &e. &.c. In SL Vincent’s, where the mahogany is not 
indigenous, the trees do not attain a greater height than fifty feet, and a diameter of eigh¬ 
teen inches. The bark of mahogany is very astringent and bitter; and in its action on the 
human frame has been said to coincide nearly with the Peruvian bark. 

The Marunta arundinacea is a plant of considerable interest, as it is believed to yield 
Arrow-root, a well-known and elegant article of diet, which is prepared, according to the 
late Dr. Sims, from its roots, not by drying and pounding, as has been stated, but by mace¬ 
ration in water, in the same manner as starch is made from wheat, potatoes, and other fari¬ 
naceous substances. Great quantities of arrow-root have, of lute, been imported into this 
country from the West Indies, and much recommended as food for young children, and os a 
light nourishment in sickness. A similar substance, probably in every respect of equal effi¬ 
cacy aud not less salubrious, lias, of late years, been prepared in considerable quantities, in 
the Isle of Portland, from the roots of the common Cnckow Pint (Arum maculatumi). The 
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Maranta arundinncea is an herbaceous perennial, and increased by Darting tbe roots. It 
grows two or three feet high, with broad leaves and a spike of small white flowers. 

Myrtus Pimento, the handsome tree which produces the Allspice or Pimento of com¬ 
merce, is a native of the West Indies, and especially the island of Jumaica. Its profusion 
of white blossoms contrast most agreeably with the dark green leaves that clothe its nume¬ 
rous branches, while the rich perfume that is exhaled around, renders an assemblage of these 
trees one of the most delicious plantations of even a tropical clime. When the foliage is 
bruised, it emits a fine aromatic odour, as powerful as that of the fruit, and by distillation, a 
delicate oil, which is often substituted for oil of cloves. The allspice tree is of difficult cul¬ 
tivation, seeming to mock the labours of man in his endeavours to extend or improve its 
growth; not one attempt in fifty to propagate the young plants, or to raise them from the 
sisals, in parts of the country where the tree does not grow spontaneously, ha ving succeeded. 
The enormous crop which the pimento tree sometimes yields, would render its culture very 
profitable. In a favourable season, one tree has been known to afford 150 lbs. of the raw 
fruit, or I cwt. of the dried spice; a loss of one third generally occurring in curing it. So 
plenteous a harvest seldom occurs above once in five years. Pimento combines the flavour 
and properties of many of the oriental spices; hence its popular name of Allspice. 

The Avocado Pear is a beautiful smooth fleshy fruit, the production of Jut urns Persia. 
Its flavour combines the taste of artichoke and filberts, but is not comparable to many of the 
European fruits; lemon-juice and sugar, pepper and vinegar, are often added to give it pun¬ 
gency. All animals are extremely fond of it, and many virtues are ascribed both to the 
fruit and an infusion of the buds of this tree, which is frequently ordered by the physicians 
in the West Indies. 

Tiie native country of the l’npaw Tree ([Cetrira Papaya') {Jiff. 1011.) has been much con¬ 
tested; writers on the East and writers on the West Indies being equally disposed to claim 

it as au aboriginal. That learned botanist and philoso¬ 
pher, Robert Brown, infers, from various circumstances, 
that the papaw tree is a native of America and the 
West Indies, but has been naturalised in Hindustan, the 
Philippines and Moluccas. It is a tree of rapid grow th. 
St. Pierre probably spoke from his own knowledge, 
when he described Virginia as having planted a seed, 
which in three years’ time produced a papaw tree 
twenty feet high, loaded with ripe fruit. It is for the 
sake of this fruit, mainly, that the tree is cultivated; 
in Jamaica, it is generally eaten boiled, and mixed with 
lime-juice and sugar, or baked like apples. The juice 
of the pulp is used ns a cosmetic to remove freckles, 
and the negroes in the French colonies employ the 
leaves to wash linen, instead of soap. As a. medicinal 
tree it is deserving of notice, the milky juice of the 
fruit or the powder of the send being a very powerful 
.vermifuge. But the most extraordinary property of the papaw tree is that which was first 
related by Brown in his Natural History of Jamaica, namely, that water impregnated with 
the milky juice of this tree makes all sorts of meat washed in it very tender; hilt that eight 
or ten minutes’ steeping will make it so soil, that it will drop in pieces from the spit before 
it. is roasted, or turn to rags in boiling. This circumstance is confirmed in Mr. Neill’s inte¬ 
resting Horticultural 'Pour through Holland and the Netherlands, and by the testimony 
of gentlemen who have been long resident in the West Indies, who state that the employ¬ 
ment of tliis juice tor such a purpose is of quite general occurrence; nnd more, that old 
hogs and old poultry, which are fed upon the leaves and fruit, however tough the meat they 
afford might otherwise be, are thus rendered perfectly eatable, and excellent too, if used ns 
soon ns killed; but that the flesh soon passes into a statu of putridity. The very vapour of 
the tree serves the purpose; it beiug customary in Barbadoes to suspend the fowls and meat, 
from its trunk, to prepare them for the table. The existence of this astonishing property in 
the papaw tree is attributed to the Jibrine, which has been proved by M. Vauquelin, he emi¬ 
nent French chemist, to exist in its juice, a substance that had previously been supi>osed to 
belong exclusively to the animal kingdom. 

The tree which produces the Cashew nut (Anaeardium oecidentale) bears much rr :cm- 
blance to the walnut, and its foliage has nearly the same scent. The fresh nut is well tasted, 
it improves the flavour of many dishes, and forms great part of the food of the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Isles and many parts of India. They roast it in the husk, and eat it with 
salt. The husk contains a mucilaginous, acrid, burning, and caustic juice, which affords so 
indelible a stain, that it is used for marking ink, and for demising foul ulcers. It also con¬ 
sumes excrescences and warts, but it is necessary to wash tbe parts with water immediately 
after its application. A more dubious property is that attributed to the Anaeardium, of bright¬ 
ening the faculties, strengthening the memory, &c. 
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With regnrd Jo flit; Banana and Plantain (Musa paraiiisiuca anil HI. strpimtum) (Jigs. 
1012 and 10K$.), Humboldt thus writes:—“It is to be doubted whether there is another 



Iluimn.i. ['Jantain. 


plant in the world which on so small a space of ground provinces such a mass of nourishing 1 
substance. In eight or nine months after the sucker is planted, the H maria begins to show 
its flowering stem, and the fruit may be gathered in the tenth or eleventh month. When 
the stalk is cut down, one among the many shoots is always found, which is about two- 
thirds ns high as the parent plant, and will hear fruit three months later. Thus a banana 
ground is kept up without any further trouble than that of cutting down the stem of which 
the fruit has ripened, and stirring the ground a little, once or twice n year, ulrout the roots. 
In one year a space of 100 square metres, containing 30 or 40 banana plants, gives upwards 
of 2000 kilogrammes or 4000 lbs. weight of nourishing substance. What a diflerencc be¬ 
tween this produce, and the grain that is yielded by the most fertile parts of Europe ! Cal¬ 
culations prove that the amount, of nourishing substance obtained from a banana ground is 
ns 183 to 1, when compared with the growth of wheat, on the same space; and as 44 to 1, 
of potatoes. In the stoves of our country, the banana never ripens projierly; the soft sac¬ 
charine mucilage that fills it hearing no more resemblance; to the matured and mealy fruit, 
than the milky substance that is contained in the green corns of wheat docs to the hard anil 
ripened farinaceous kernel. It would be difficult to describe the various processes by which 
the South Americans and West Indians prepare this fruit. I have often seen the natives, 
niter a day of great fatigue, make their dinner on a very small quantity of manioc and three 
bananas of the larger kind. Generally speaking, in hot countries, the people are partial to 
saccharine food, which they consider not only palatable, hut highly nourishing. The mule¬ 
teers on the coust of the Caraeeas, who conveyed our bnggage, frequently preferred raw 
sugar for their dinner to fresh meat. The ripe fruit of the bunana, exposed to the sun, dries 
like a lig; its skin turns black, and the whole smells like smoked ham: in this state it is 



most wholesome. A grout advantage arises from the facility with which the banana is raised, 

which makes it even preferable to the 
bread-fruit, which, though loaded with 
fruit for eight months of the year, when 


once destroyed, as it often is during the 
native wars, causes lasting distress to tho 
country.” 

Passion-flowers (Flos Passionis ) (Jig. 
1014.) of four different kinds, so named 
from tho fancied resemblance exhibited 
by the plant to the instruments of our Sa¬ 
viour’s passion, produce the fruit called in 
the West Indies the Grenadilla. The 
latter name is derived from its similarity 
Panion-flowrfti. to the Pomegranate (Punica Granatum). 

In the lanceolate leaves of the passion¬ 
flower, our Catholic ancestors saw the spear that pierced our Saviour’s side; in the tendrils, 
the whip; the five wounds in the five stamens; and the three nails, in the three clavate 
styles. The greatest resemblance lies in the filamentous crown, which not unaptly repre¬ 
sents the crown of thorns, or, as some have it, the crown of glory; but as it required even 
more than monkish ingenuity to have made the twelve apostles out of the ten divisions of 
tho floral covering, they limit the number of these saints to ten; excluding Judas, who be- 
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trayed his master, and Peter, who denied him. Old cuts still exist, where all the flower is 
made up of these things. 

The Pine Apple, of which several species are natives of the West IndieB, is too well 
known in this country to require any lengthened description:— 

“ Itn liiMcioup fruit Juana ream 
Amid a corunul of hi« arH.” 

Careful cultivation in a hot-house is said to render the fruit even better than in its native 
soil; a circumstance that may readily be believed, when we know how far superior are the 
grapes of our hot-houses, to those raised in the open air, a skilful treatment and choice of 
sorts more tiian making up for the want of sun ami the deficiency of natural temperature. 

The Maininee (Mammra americium ) is a lofty tree, bearing a yellow fruit, not unlike a 
very large russet apple, of which the pulp resembles a fine apricot, and is highly fragrant, 
with a delicious flavour. The Maminee is abundant and much prized in the West India 
markets, where it is considered one of the best native fruits. 

In the West Indies, so fine are the climate and soil, that tropical plants, from all parts of 
the world, are readily cultivated; and a beautiful picture of the garden and surrounding 
country of St. Vincent’s is given by the late Reverend Lansdown Guilding, an eminent nu- 
turnlist and most successful draughtsman, whose loss to science we have recently had cause 
to deplore. “ The part that is crowded with trees of larger growth is, perhups, most calcu¬ 
lated to interest the European visiter. If he derives any pleasure from the beauties of pic¬ 
turesque scenery, he will scarcely be able to define what most excites his admiration, the 
individual beauty und contrast of forms, 

* or thru eternal spring 
Which hero cniim»’h< uvory thing.* 

and calls forth a luxuriance of vegetable life in every direction. Nature appears prodigal 
of organic matter. The ground is overloaded with plants, which have scarcely room for 
their developement. Thu trunks of the older trees are everywhere covered with a thick 
drapery of ferns, mosses, and orchideous plants, which diffuse into the air the richest odours, 
and almost conceal from sight the noble stems that uphold them. Their growth is favoured 
by the great moisture of the air, and these lovely parasites, sheltered from the direct rays 
of the sun, are seen ascending on every side, even the larger branches. So great is the 
variety of vegetable beauties that sometimes decorate a single trunk, that a considerable 
space in an European garden would be required to contain them. Several rivulets of the 
purest water urge their meandering course through the brushwood; various plants, of hum¬ 
bler growth anil which love humidity, display their beautiful verdure on their edges, and are 
sheltered by the wide-spreading arms of the Mango (Mangifera indica ), Mahogany (Stoic- 
tenia Mahagimi ), Teak ( Tr.ctona grandis), Mimosas, and other woods, remarkable for their 
stateliness, and clothed in wild and magnificent pomp. The vegetation everywhere displays 
that vigorous aspect and brightness of colour, so characteristic of the tropics. Here anil there, 
as if for contrast, huge masses of trap, blackened by the action of the atmosphere, und de¬ 
cayed Tremella*, present themselves; those blocks which, in colder climates, would bo 
doomed to eternal barrenness, or, at most, would only nourish the jwle and sickly Lichen, 
here give support to creeping plants of every form and colour, which cover with yellow, 
green, and crimson, the sides of the sable rock. In their crevices, the succulent species arc 
daily renewed, and prepare a soil for larger tenants; from their summits, the Old Man’s 
Heard (Uhipsalis Cassutha of Hooker), and similar weeds, which seem to draw their nour¬ 
ishment from the air, hang pendent, floating, like tattered drapery, at the pleusure of the 
winds. At a distance is seen the Trumpet tree, whose leaves seem made of silver plates, 
ns the blast reverses them in the beams of the mid-day sun. In a solitary spot rises a wild 
Fig tree (Ficus religiosu ), one of the giguntic productions of the torrid zone. The huge 
limbs of this tree, covered with perpetual verdure, throw down, often from the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, a colony of suckers of every possible size, from that of packthread to 
the vast cable of a ship, without any visible increase in their diameter, and without a joint; 
there, reaching the ground, become other trees, but still remain united,—happy symbol of 
the strength which proceeds from union. At other times, the suckers blown about by the 
winds are entangled round the trunk of some neighliouring rock, which they surround with 
a network of the firmest texture, as if the hand of man had been employed.” 

“ All the beauties which Nature has lavished on the equinoctial regions are here displayed 
in their fairest and most majestic forms. Above the rocky summit of the hills, the T ree 
Ferns, which are the principal ornament of our scenery, nppear at intervals: Convolvuli and 
other creepers have climbed their high stems and suspended their painted garlands. The 
fruits of our country scattered around within our reach, and the wide green leaves of the 
Bananas and Heliconias, planted beneath, serve also to minister to our refreshment. On 
every side, innumerable Palms of various genera, the Cocoa-nut, Date, Cabbage Palm, &c., 
whose leaves curl like plumes, shoot up majestically their bare and even columns above the 
wood. Tfie portion of the botanic garden near the house of the superintendent, hns been 
devoted to the reception of the Spices, the medicinal and other useful plants. In the same 
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group are seen the prcciouB Nutmeg ( Myristica officinalis'), exposing, in the centre of its 
bursting drupe, the seed surrounded by the crimson Mace; the Cassia, with its pendent 
pods of curious length; the magnificent Lagerstra-inia ( L. Regina), displaying one ex¬ 
tended sheet of lovely blossoms; the Cannon-ball Tree ( Lecytkis bracteata or ('ottroitpilu 
gnianensis), with its sweet and painted flowers, scattering its fetid fruit, so much resem¬ 
bling the fatal shell, that we might suppose a company of artillery had bivouacked in its 
shade; the Calabash, with its large green pericarp, so useful in the poor man's hut; and the 
Screw Pine (Pandanus odoratissima ), with its fruit carved in rude and curious workman¬ 
ship, and its ribbed stem, supported on a bundle of fiigots. Assetnb’ 'd together are the vari¬ 
ous fruits, transplanted from the islands of Asia and other distant lands, or the Ant illes, 
attracting, by their nectarcd flowers, the gaudy humming-birds. You behold the Bread-fruit 
(Arlacarpus incisn) of the Friendly Islands, the most precious gift of Pomona, and the Jack 
of India (A. integrifolid), bearing their ponderous fruit of the weight of 00 or 70 Ills. on 
the trunk and arms; huge deformities for the lap of Flora. Here, toe, a stunted Coik Tree 
(Querr.us Suber ), and a small European Oak (Q. Robvr), sadly contrast their sick.y forms 
with the proud offspring of the tropics. The Vanilla (Epidendrum Vanilla ), with its long 
suckers, the Black Pepper (Piper nigrum) of Asia, hang suspended on the houghs; the 
gaudy blossoms of the Passiflora and the long tubes of the Soi.indra (8. grandiflora ) appear 
amid the wood, mingling their blossoms with those of the neighbouring trees in wild confu¬ 
sion; while, at intervals, the Agave throws up its princely column of fructification from a 
host of spears. Innumerable Cacti and Euphorbia-, covered wi'h fiuit or f!.Avers, differing 
in the articulation of their stems, the number of their ribs, and the disposition of their spicu- 
he, give variety to the scene. At every s' p, plants remarkable for their beauty or fnign ,:ce 
ornament your path. But the reader w" weary of the ..numeration of the vegetable won¬ 
ders that adorn this purudisc. In proper ,vds are the useful herbac*,*ous species, or the vege¬ 
tables with which our tables are .supplied By the side of cvi. ry rivulet, rise large dusters 
of the Bamboo ( Tlambusa arundinacea bout, a doubt the most generally useful of our 
plants. Nothing can exceed the beauty ot mis arborescent Grass, which rises to the height 
of sixty or eighty feet, waving its light or graceful fblingn at. every breath of the wind. The 
Sago (Cyras revoluta ) and severul kindred plants, so valuable for their nutritious locii’ii, are 
scattered about, attaining their greatest height in -pots where nothing is allowed to impede 
their free dovclopement.” 

Suhhkot. 8.— Zoology. 

The Zoological productions of the West Indies have been but little attended to. Botanists 
of nearly every nation have rcpna^dly visited and explored the principal islands, that the 
conservatories of the great might bo decked with blooming exotics; but, as regards Zoology, 
nearly a century has elapsed without. » ly material audition being made to the antiquated 
history of Sir Hans Sloane on the animal productions of these islands. Of their native 
quadrupeds, many have, doubtless, *iceii extend- --.ted by civilisation; nnd, although wo have 
no good data to go upon 4 \r the surmise, -t mav be supposed that cavies, arn lilloes, and 
other smaller quadrupeds, still exist in the Woody and lek, cultivated districts of, u- interior. 

The Agouti (J)asyprocla Aculi Ill.) (Jig. 1015.) mop be considered in the West Indi . s as 

representing Hie hare of Europe, as it is about the same size. 
Although on- o commot., it is now only met with iu the less 
cultivated islands. It runs with great celerity, particularly up 
rising ground, hut will frequently ro’.. over, like the hare, in 
descending a hill: it feeds on all vegetables, but is very fond 
of nuts. In Cayenne, :,..e Agouti is more common, and is there 
seen in troops of mor*' than twenty. 

The Birds arc almost as little known as aro the quadrupeds: 
they seem, however, to belong to the same families, and in nu¬ 
merous instances to the same species, os those of the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Florida and Georgia, mixed with several others 
more particularly belonging to the Terra Firina. Our friend, Mr. Lees, has transmitted us, 
from the Bahama Islands, the Brazilian Motmot (PrionUcs Motnola 111.) (Jig. 1016.), the 
Trichas vrlata Sw. or Veiled Yellow-throat, a beautifhl new Trogon, &c.; while the cele¬ 
brated Mocking-bird, of the United States (Orpheus polt/Q loltus Sw.) is known to have a 
range over Jamaica, Cuba, ami several other islands. Trinidad, however, appears to he the 
chief island for birds: the ruby-topaz, the ruff-necked, and the emerald-crested Humming¬ 
birds are particularly splendid; the crimson-throated Maize-bird (Agelaius militarisVieiC), 
the Mexican Hangnest (1. mexieanus D.), and the Red-headed Tanager (Agla'ia gyrola Sw.) 
have all been sent from this island. Turkey Vultures of a large size, and entirely black, 
ure not uncommon; but the precise species has never been clearly ascertained. Most of 
the North American summer birds pass the winter in these islands, which seem to be the 
ffirthoKt point of their southern range. 

Thu wading tpd swimming birds have the same general character as those of the adjacent 
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continent. Pelicans, Gront White Herons, Flamingoes, and other well-known birds, haunt 
the salt-water marshes; while the Jacana, and a lieautiliil waterlmn with a yellow bill and 
deep blue plumage, called the Mnrtinico Gallinule (Jig. 1017.) are common in fresh-water 
swamps. Tim Snake-neck or Darter is sometimes met with; its colour is dark, interspersed 
all over with innumerable white spots, while its long thin neck more resembles that of a 
serpent than of a bird (fig. 1018.). 



Brnz'.iinn Mntmnt. 


Miirtinicn ftallimile. 


Snnko-NYck or Darter. 


We may pass over an enumeration of serpents and reptiles, to notice two which aflbrd 
delicious food. The Guana lizard is by some thought as great a delicacy as the green turtle, 
and both these are enmmo . in the West. Indies. 

The Common Guana (/.. Iguana L.) (fig. F* 1l O is sometimes five feet long: its general 

c.iliiur is green, prettily variegated, but its 
hues are changeable, like those of the camc- 
leon. Ac ordii’"- to Cutcshy, these animals 
are, or were, particularly abundant in the Ba¬ 
hama Islands, so as to constitute one of the 
chief article., of food with many of the na¬ 
tives; and Brown inentions them as inhabit¬ 
ing Jamaica. They are excessively nimble, 
and are bunted by dogs. Such as are not 
wanted lbr use are salted and barrelled. Gu¬ 
anas are also found on the continent; and 
when roa.-ted, we can affirm that their flesh 
is peculiarly delicate, being tender, sweet, 
perfectly white, and not unlike the inside of a lobster’s claw. 

The Green Turtle (Tashnla Mi/iJ-is L.) 'Jig. 1020.) is tli. t particular species so highly 
prized by epicure's. So common does it appear t-> ,>e in these seas, that, when Sir liana 
Sloiuie wrote, forty sloops weie employed by the neonle of Port Royal, Jamaica, in their 
capture. Tim Bahamans also are extensile ly concerned in this fishery, carrying them to 
Carolina and other parts where ter'le ire sc. .r This species derives its name from the 
fiit being green, and it feeds on a kind of grass, called turtle grass, which grows at the bot¬ 
tom of the sea. They are principal.y taughi, says Catesby, in April, when the fishermen 
go in little bouts to Cuba and the neighbouring isl-uius, watch the turtle during the evening, 
turn them on their back', and afterwards collect them at leisure 



Common Guuilii. 



The marine shells are few, and, when compared with those of the Indian Archipelago, 
sink into insignificance. The largest are the Horned Helmet (Cassis cornuta I,) (fig. 1021.) 
and the Strombus Gigas, with a pink mouth, both much esteemed for mantel-piece ornaments. 
Those inhabiting the land, on the contrary, are much more numerous than in Asia. Jamaica, 
in particular, produces a very great variety; while it is in the island of St. Vincent alone 
that the rare Plecocheilus undulates (fig. 1022.) has hitherto been found. 

The Insects offer nothing of particular interest to the unscientific reader, and’it is a gen¬ 
eral remark, that in all islands the species are much fewer than upon continents. A very 
Vol. III. 25 2M 
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excellent naturalist, the late Reverend Lansdown (1 milling', long 1 resident in St. Vincent s, 
has recently discovered that the substance generally known by the name of seed pearl, and 
so frequently sent over in boxes with small shells, is the oxuviu; of an insect which lives 
among, and preys upon, the ants. This substance has the appearance of roundish seeds, 
somewhat larger than those of the mustard, and of the same tint., yet shining with a rich 
gloss of gold; indeed, they might, by a superlicial observer, be easily mistaken tor grains 
of that precious metal. They are, however, very light, and, on close examination, a small 
hole will be perceived, through which the adult insect has made its escupe from the shell, 
which is, in fact, the chrysalis. 

Sect. III .—Historical Geography. 

The grand career of discovery in the New World commenced with the West Indies. ( o- 
lumbus, in 1492, when he sailed to explore n new route to India, landed first on one of the 
Bahamas, and then on Ilayti, or St. Domingo. He, and the navigators who immediately fol¬ 
lowed him, visited successively the different islands. They formed settlements, but were 
soon engaged in contests with the natives, whom they treated with such reckless cruelty, 
that the whole race were nearly exterminated. For about a century and a half t hese islands 
remained in possession of the Spaniards, though neglected by them for the more splendid 
regions of Mexico and Peru. During the 17th century they became the hold of a desperate 
band of outlaws and pirates, called Buccaneers, who waged with success a predatory war¬ 
fare along the whole circuit of the Spanish main: at the same time, the English and French, 
not without some concurrence with these adventurers, sought to obtain possessions in this 
archipelago. Before tho end of the century, the English were masters of Jamaica, the 
French held half of St. Domingo, and the two nations had divided between them nearly the 
whole of the Windward Islands. These acquisitions, though much inferior in extent, nnd 
natural advantages to those still held by Spain, were so much better improved nnd cultivated, 
that they soon became of fur superior value. This prosperity, however, was in some mea¬ 
sure procured by means deeply to lie deplored; the compulsory laliour of numerous bands 
of slaves, who, conveyed from Africa under circumstances of the severest, hardship, have 
become much the most numerous pnrt. of the imputation. 

A memorable crisis in West. Indian history took place in 1792, when the National Assem¬ 
bly of France passed rash decrees, abolishing all distinction of ranks, and proclaiming the 
complete equality of mankind. This step was soon followed by a general rising of the ne¬ 
groes in St. Domingo, who, after a long and bloody struggle, succeeded in establishing their 
independence, and in incorjairating info their new state the Spanish part, of the island. At 
tho same time, the condition of the slaves in the colonies belonging to England drew the 
attention of the philanthropists of that country, who, after long representations and efforts, 
succeeded in procuring a complete prohibition against the further importation of negroes 
from Africa. Nor did they cease their efforts till arrangements were made which will ensure, 
in a few years, the entire liberation of this unlbrtunate class of human beings. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

The political relations of all these islands are subordinate to those of the mother country, 
to which they are subjected. Tn those belonging t.o Britain, the white proprietors are repre¬ 
sented in houses of assembly, which exercise some of the functions of the British parlia¬ 
ment. The limits between tho two jurisdictions, however, have not beeti very precisely 
defined; and in several instances, particularly that of the treatment of the slaves, some 
rather serious collisions have taken place. Huyti, as alreudy observed, forms an independent 
republic. 

Sect. V.— Productive. Industry. 

An uncommon measure of wealth and prosperity was for a long time enjoyed by these 
islands. They flourished especially during tho last century, when they supplied almost ex¬ 
clusively sugar, coffee, and other articles, the use of which laid become general over the 
civilised world. After the French revolution ami that of the negroes in St. Dorningo, the 
islands belonging to Britain became almost the sole quarter whence Europe was furnished 
with West India produce. The prosperity thus caused excited in an extraordinary degree 
the envy of Napoleon, who made astonishing efforts to shut tirst France, and then the whole 
Continent, against all merchandise coming from Great Britain or her colonies. But this ex¬ 
clusion was never complete. The last twenty years have produced a very severe reverse. 
The great encouragement thus afforded led to an over-production, and consequent deprecia¬ 
tion, which was further augmented by the competition that arose in South America and 
other quarters of the world, and also by the commercial depression in Europe. Hence it is 
complained that the prices obtained by West India cultivators have for some time ceased to 
be remunerating, and that it is only with great difficulty, and by incurring heavy incum¬ 
brances, that they have been able to continue their operations. 

A sugar plantation ibrms a great manufacturing as well as agricultural establishment, in 
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which a large capital must he invested. It cannot be carried on with advantage, especially 
sine the fall in the value of produce, unless on a considerable scale; '.s the white servants 
and the machinery must be nearly the same on a small as on a large estate. Plantations, 
according to Mr. Hibhert, vary from 500 to 3000 acres, and from 100 to 500 negroes. An 
average one may contain 300 negroes, who may produce ulioiit 200 hogsheads of sugar. 
This will require 3(H) acres of land planted with cane, and 300 head of cattle, tor the main¬ 
tenance of which 600 acres will be requisite. For negro grounds and wood, 500 more will 
he necessary. The whole extent will thus he 1400 acres. The original price of good land 
is 10/.; the expense of clearing, 10/.; of planting. 10/.: in all, 30/.; making 4200/. of ori¬ 
ginal outlay upon the land. The buildings and machinery are estimated as follows:—A 
mill, 400/.; warehouse, 12(H)/.; curing-housc, 6(H)/.; distillery, 600/.; copper and still, 20(H)/.; 
dwelling-house, (XH)/.; trash-houses, 310/.: in all, 7360/. currency, or 5250/. sterling; which, 
added to the cost of the land, makes 9450/. The expense of rearing a slave is reckoned by 
Mr. Hibhert at HO/. Of this, 30/. is supposed to be incurred the first yenr, including 20/. for 
loss of the mother’s labour; in the next thirteen years he allows annually 21. tor lixxl, 1/. Is. 
for clothes, 10s. 8d. for medicine, taxes, &c. By the age of fourteen, the labour of the ne¬ 
gro is sup|Kisod more than to compensate his maintenance. The negroes of a great planta¬ 
tion arc; divided into three gangs: the lirst of which, composed of the most vigorous and 
active, amounts to about seventy-seven; the second, to thirty-one; the third, to twenty-seven. 
Besides these there are eleven grass-cutters, fifteen watchmen and cooks; nine drivers of 
mules and carts; twenty-eight masons, carpenters, smiths, and coopers; twelve for attending 
rattle; seventeen overseers; twenty-one hospital attendants; six for watching grounds, &c. 
The export of sugar to Britain, during the year 1H32, amounted to 3,585,188 cwts., which, 
at 28.v. per c.wt., amounts to 5,110,(H)()/., and the duty, at 21s., was 4,352,000/. The ex¬ 
portation of rum, in 1832, amounted to 4,753,789 gallons, the value of which, at 2s. 9</. a 
gallon, would be 753,041/. Of this amount, 3,513,(KM) gallons, retained in Britain lor home 
consumption, (mid a duty of l,570,(XK)Z. 

Coffee ranks next to sugar in ini|K>rt.anoe. and, though introduced from a remote quarter 
of tin: world, has been cultivated with such success, that the coffee of Berbice and Jamaica 
ranks second to (hat of Mocha, and superior to that of any other country. Within the last 
few years, however, the competition from other quarters 1ms been so great as to give the 
planters occasion to complain that it is still more unproductive than sugar, and its culture 
has in consequence somewhat declined. The importation into Britain, in 18.32, amounted to 
2 l,0(X),(HH) lbs., the value of which, at 6*/. a pound, may be 685.7(H)/. A few other articles, 
though very secondary to those aliove mentioned, are produced in these islands. Cotton was 
formerly considered one of their staples. In 1786, the produce was 5,800,(X)0 if is.; and in 
1828, it was almost the very same, or 5,890,0(M). But this amount, which in the first period 
was nearly a third of the whole British consumption, was in the second period not a fortieth 
part of that consumption. In 1831 and 1832, it averaged only 1,950,000 lbs. The United 
States have supplanted the islands, both as to the abundance and quality of this commodify. 
Yet the cotton of the latter, though inferior to the best Arnericun, still maintains a respect¬ 
able price in the market. Cacao, the principal material of chocolate, has also much declined, 
chiefly perhaps on account of that beverage being almost entirely disused in Brituin. The 
recent reduction of duty, however, may probably lead to an extended consumption. The 
average of 1831 and 1832 was 1,050,(MH) lbs. 

Manufacturing industry, from the peculiar state of society in these islands, scarcely exists, 
oven in its humblest, form, for domestic use. 

Commerce, on the contrary, is carried on to a much greater extent than in any other 
country of the same wealth and poptilousness. Almost, every product of West. Indian labour 
is destined for the market of the mother country, from which in return these islands receive 
all their clothing, and a great proportion of their daily food. They supply the British em¬ 
pire with nearly all the sugar, rum, and coflee consumed in it. 

In 1832, the shipping employed in the trade between Britain and the West Indies was to 
the following amount:—Inwards, 828 ships, 229,117 tons, and 12,656 men. Outwards, 803 
ships, 226,105 tons, and 12,804 men. The value of the imports in 1829 was 9,807,014/.; 
of the exports, 3,612,075/. The leading articles of import were, 4,152,614 cwt. sugar; 
6,934,759 gallons rum; 26,911,785 lbs. coffee; 4,640,414 lbs. cotton; 68-1,917 lbs. cacao; 
390,626 cwt. molasses; 3,585,694 cwt. pimento; 6,081 cwt. ginger; 13,285 tons mahogany; 
9748 tons logwood; 2105 tons fustic; 212,000 lbs. indigo; 63,850 lbs. cochineal; 9041 lbs. 
castor oil; 128,536 lbs. sarsaparilla; 6345 lbs. pepper. The articles of export, from Britain, 
stated according to their value, were, cottons, 1,050,280/.; linens, 385,303/.; woollens, 
120,102/.; silks, 19,383/.; apparel, 251,192/.; hats, 56,594/.; manufactures of iron and 
steel, 163,197/.; of brass and copper, 67,220/.; hnrdware, 90,101/.; tin, 15,637/.; lead, 
10,026/.; earthenware, 30,259/.; leather, 116,512/.; saddlery, 26,267/.; beef and pork, 
113,831/.; beer, 55,565/.; butter and cheese, 79,188/.; fish, 94,165/.; cordage, 23,537/.; 
cutis, .‘12,523/.; soap and candles, 117,168/.; glass, 76,060/.; painters’ colours, 30,042/.; 
plate, 29,500/.; stationery, 23,827/,; books, 10,893/. 
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Tho West Indies also carry on an extensive intercourse with the United States and the 
British colonies in North America, to which they send their staple productions, and receive 
in return grain, provisions, fish, and timber. The trade with the British colonies employed, 
in 1831, 480 ships ol* 75,890 tons, with 5074 men, outwurds. That from the United Suites 
in the same yeur employed, according to Mr. Bliss, 58,825 tons, of which more than two- 
thirds were American. 

Sect. VI .—Civil and Social State. 

The population of the different portions of the West Indies has been ascertained with 
varying degrees of accuracy. Reserving more precise details for the local section, wo shall 
give the following, as a near approximation of the whole:— 


Hpanixli isln rids. 1,000,000 

Itritixh (inclusive of Dtmicrara)... 7SS.000 

llnyti. HOO.OUO 

French islands (inclusive of Cayenne). IM'.’.OOO 

Other European islands (including Dutch Guiana). 150,000 


2 , 000,000 

Of these it is probable not above 500,000 are Europeans; the rest are of negro origin, 
and, unless in Ilayti, the greater part of them are in a state of slavery. 

The social state of these islands is peculiar and painful. The population consists of three 
portions, between which scarcely any sympathy exists:—1. The whites; 2. the slaves; 3. 
the mixed population and emancipated negroes. On a subject which has excited so much 
interest, and given rise to so many controversies, into which our plan forbids us to enter, 
some very general observations will be sufficient. 

The whites, who form so small a part of the population, are the masters, in whom all the 
power and property centre. They consist, partly of proprietors superintending the cultiva¬ 
tion of their own lands, partly ol agents and overseers employed by owners residing in Bri¬ 
tain. As a body, they do not merit many of the reproaches thrown lijxin them by the zeal¬ 
ous friends of humanity. Inheritance rather than choice has placed most of them in cir¬ 
cumstances of severe trial and dilficulty. Some of them have abused their inordinate power 
in deeds of wanton cruelty, which have brought a stain upon the whole body ; but such con¬ 
duct does not appear to be general, and others have distinguished themselves by showing to 
their slaves every degree of indulgence of which their unfortunate situation admitted. In 
their intercourse with each other, the planters are peculiarly frank, liberal, and hospitable. 
They arc strongly animated by a spirit of liberty, and even a sense of equality, which may 
seem strangely inconsistent with their habits and situation. Yet the same anomaly has 
occurred in Greece, in Rome, and in the United States of America. The sanguine temper, 
and extravagant estimate of their wealth, with which Mr. Edwards reproaches them, is 
likely to have been ellecluully cured by the great reverses which they have recently expe¬ 
rienced. 

The slaves form the most numerous part of the population; but their situation has been 
the subject of so much controversy, that a precise estimate of it would be difficult. They 
are undoubtedly in a worse situation than the serfs of Europe, who were merely attached 
to the soil, and obliged to deliver a certain portion of what their labour had drawn from it. 
Their lot is harder also than that of the Oriental slave, who, employed ns a domestic ser¬ 
vant, rises often to the rank of a favourite. The West Indian slave is placed continually 
under the lash of a taskmaster, and is regarded only according to the amount of labour 
which can be extracted from him. It never can, however, be the interest of the master to 
inflict physical injury ou his slave, or to withhold whatever is necessary to preserve him in 
health and vigour. The bondsman has even an assurance of being supplied with the neces¬ 
saries of life more complete than is possessed by the labouring classes in a free community. 
Yet this very security tends to degrade their character, and to prevent them from acquiring 
habits of reflection and foresight. Their lot must depend too entirely on the personal cha¬ 
racter of their master or overseer: those who are fortunate in this respect may enjoy much 
comfort; but others have no sufficient protection or redress against the bursts of passion and 
caprice to which human nature invested with power is liable. Edwards seems to admit their 
liability to the vices to which men are exposed, when held in a state of degradation: these 
arc, dissimulation, a propensity to pilfer, and a pronenoss to low sensual indulgence. It is 
impossible not to look forward with interest and hope to the recent arrangements of the 
British legislature, by which this bondage is converted into a species of apprenticeship, and 
at the end of seven years is to be entirely abolished; while the planters are to be indemni¬ 
fied by having distributed among them the large sum of 20,000,0001. sterling, to be raised 
by small additional taxes on the principal articles of West India produce. 

A considerable part of the negro population have already obtained their liberty, which 
was either granted by masters who had conceived an attachment to them, or earned by the 
industrious employment of their leisure hours. The intercourse, also, between the black 
and white races has produced a number of mulntlocs, who are never enslaved. This class, 
however, have not. derived all the advantages which should naturally have followed from the 
possession of freedom. They considered it inconsistent with their situation to share the 
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toils of their enslaved brethren, yet had little means of attaining any higher employment. 
They were excluded Atom all intermarriage or association with the ruling class, and from 
all offices of trust or importance; their testimony in many cases was not received by a court 
of justice. The females, despising the young men of their own class, form, very generally, 
illicit, connections with Europeans, though it is said that their general behaviour is modest, 
and that they view this tie in nearly the same light as marriage. On the whole, the cha¬ 
racter und deportment of the freed negroes, when existing as a detached and degraded class, 
cannot be taken as a criterion of that which they would exhibit when invested with the 
rights of citizens, and forming the main body of the people. 

Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

The division of the West India Islands, as they appear interesting to us, is, according to 
the nations by whom they are occupied, into British, Spanish, French, Dutch, to which arc 
to be added a few Danish and Swedish, and, Anally, the independent negro republic of 
llaytL 

Seas EOT. 1 .—British Islands. 

The British possessions, though not the most extensive or naturally fruitful, are, since 
those of France have sunk into secondary importance, undoubtedly the best cultivated, most 
wealthy, and productive. Perhaps no part of the globe, in proportion to its extent, yields 
such an amount of valuable commodities for exportation. The following table exhibits the 
population and commerce of each of these islands. 
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This table will allbrd an accurate notion of their relative importance, and will rentier 
unnecessary any minute details respecting a region which presents in general so uniform an 
aspect. 

Jamaica is the largest and most valuable island in the British West Indies. The lofty 
range of the Blue Mountains in the interior, covered with undent and majestic forests, 
gives to its landscapes a grand and varied aspect. From these heights descend about u 
hundred rivers, or rather rills, which dash down the steeps in numerous cascades, and, after 
a short course, reach the sea. From these elevated tracts the island is supplied with the 

vegetable productions of a temperate 
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climate; and the Guinea grass, which 
has prospered remarkably, enables the 
planters to maintain numerous and valu¬ 
able herds of cattle. Yet the soil is 
considered to be by no means universal¬ 
ly good, and its actual fertility is ascrib¬ 
ed in a great measure to diligent manur¬ 
ing and cultivation. The abundance of 
water must alwuys bo a main source of 
fertility in tropical countries. T'.c rum 
of Jamaica is considered superior to that 
of any of the other districts; but. its 
coffee ranks second to that of Boil.Ice. 
Pimento, the plantations of which arc 
extremely ornamental, is peculiar to this 
island, and has been often termed Ja¬ 
maica pepper. With her natural und 
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acquired advantages, however, Jamaica has not been preserved from the pestilential influ¬ 
ence of the climate, which renders it extremely dangerous to European constitutions. 

The towns of Jamaica, os of the other islands, are nil sea-ports, and supported by com¬ 
merce. Spanish Town, or Santiago de la Vega, the most ancient, ami still the seat of the 
legislature and courts, is of comparatively little importance, und has not more than 4000 or 
5000 inhabitants. Port Royal, possessed of a secure and spacious harbour, was, in the end 
of the seventeenth century, enriched both by the trade of the island, and the contraband 
traffic with the S|ra.nish main. It was then, with the exception of Mexico and Lima, the 
most splendid and opulent city in the New World. Suddenly an earthquake swallowed up 
the greater part of the city and its inhabitants. Yet the advantages of its situation caused 
it to be soon rebuilt, and ten years after, when it had been burnt to the ground, it was rear¬ 
ed again from its ashes. But in 1722 it was assailed by a hurricane, the most dreadful ever 
known, even in these latitudes. The sea rose seventeen or eighteen feet, undermined and 
overthrew a great part of the houses; the shipping in the harbour was entirely destroyed, 
with the exception of u few large vessels, which hail only their masts and rigging swept 
away. Port Royal, being then viewed as a fatal spot, was abandoned for Kingston, and is 
now reduced to 200 or JUKI houses. The fortifications, however, which are very strong, aru 
still kept up, and the navy-yard is maintained there. Kingston, about twenty miles N.E., 
is now the principal town of Jamaica. It is situated in a fine plain, extending six miles in 
breadth to the foot of the mountains. Its commerce, though not equal to what that of Port 
Royal onco was, is great, and is favoured by a spacious and commodious roadstead. Tts 
imputation exceeds 30,000. All these towns are on the south-eastern coast, which is the 
must level and fertile, and most favourable for trade. Montego Bay, a place with a taint 
•KMK) inhabitants, carries on the more limited commerce of the northern coast. Savanna la 
Mar, in the west, is little more than a village, since it. was nearly destroyed by the hurri¬ 
cane of 1780; yet it has a good harliour, and a little trade. The Grand and Little Cayman, 
which are inhabited only by u few hundred fishermen and pilots, may be considered us 
appendages to Jutnaica. 

Jiarbadoes is the island which ranks next in value and importance; indeed, it was the 
earliest settled and improved of all the English possessions. Having been founded during 
the period of the civil wars, it afforded a refuge to persons of various parties who succes¬ 
sively suflfered persecution. It thus made very rapid progress, and in 1650 there were 
estimated to be 20,000 white men in the island, half of whom were able to bear arms. It 
has been alleged to have undergone a considerable decline towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, in consequence of the dreadful hurricanes with which it has been ravaged, and of 
the exhaustion of the soil, which now requires manure in order to maintain its fertility; yet 
the population and produce were greater in 1829 than in 1753, the supposed period of its 
highest prosperity. Barbadoes, having no mountains in the centre, is less copiously watered 
• than the other Antilles; and, being farther out in the Atlantic, is peculiarly exposed to the 
general scourge of hurricane. Its soil, though deficient in depth, being composed chiefly 
of a fine black mould, is well fitted for the culture of sugar; and its rich plantations, diver¬ 
sified by the gentle hills which rise in the ulterior, present a delightful landscape. Bridge¬ 
town, the capita], is one of the gayest and handsomest towns and one of the strongest mili¬ 
tary posts, in the West Indies, containing above 20,000 inhabitants. It has an excellent 
harbour, much frequented, not only lor the trade of the island, but by vessels which, in con¬ 
sequence of its easterly position, reach it before any of the other islands, and touch there 
for refreshment. 

St. Christopher’s, known often by the familiar appellation of St. Kitt’s, is not the next in 
importance; but, on account of its early settlement, may be noticed here, in preference to 
recent acquisitions. It was first occupied by the English in 1623; and, though repeatedly 
disputed by the Spaniards and French, has, with the exception of some short intervals, 
remained in the possession of Britain. The interior, rising into the lofty peak of Mount 
Misery, ta peculiarly rugged and mountainous, but the plain along the sea surpasses in rich¬ 
ness and beauty that of any of the other islands, abounding in the black mould which is 
peculiarly fitted for sugar. Basseterre, the capital, on the south-west coast, contains 6000 
or 7000 inhabitants. 

Antigua, to the east of St. Christopher’s, is by no means so uniformly fertile; a large pro¬ 
portion consisting of a stiff clay, which yields only bod grass. Being deficient in springs 
or rivulets, water is procured only by preserving the rain in cisterns, and in years of drought 
the crop sometimes entirely fails. In favourable seasons, however, there is a very consider¬ 
able produce of sugar. Antigua, St. Christopher’s, and several others now to be mentioned, 
form what are called the Leeward Islands, which, running from east to west, are supposed 
to be less exposed to the action of the trade wind. All the Leeward Islands have one 
governor, who resides at Antigua. Hence John’s Town, its capital, admired for its agree¬ 
able situation and the regularity of its buildings, derives a considerable degree of impor¬ 
tance, and is a favourite resort. It has about 15,000 inhabitants. English Harbour, on the 
southern const, with a royal dock-yard, is an important naval station. 
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The other Leeward Islands consist of Montserrat, Nevis, Barbuda, Anguilla, and the 
Virgin Islands. The first is agreeable and picturesque, hut by no means fertile. Nevis is 
a small, but beautiful and fertile island, consisting of one conical mountain above twenty 
miles in circuit. Charlestown is the capital. Barbuda and Anguilla, still smaller, arc also 
fertile, but little cultivated: Anguilla has a valuable salt-pond; the tobacco of Barbuda is 
particularly esteemed. The Virgin Islands are, upon the whole, the most arid and least 
productive of any in the West Indies. They are numerous, and in some degree shared by 
the Spaniards and Dutch; but Tortola, the only one of much consideration, Ancgada, and 
Virgin Gorda, belong to the English.—The islands now enumerated include all that were 
originally settled and colonised by Britain. But conquest within the last seventy years has 
conveyed to her others of great value, by which her possessions in this quarter of the world 
have been nearly doubled. Part of these were captured during the war which closed in 
170ft, others in that which broke out on occasion of the French revolution. 

Dominica stands in the former predicament. It is a large island, but not productive alto¬ 
gether in proportion to its extent, much of the surface being mountainous and rugged. Se¬ 
veral of its volcanic summits throw out from time to time burning sulphur, but they do not 
act to any destructive extent. It is interspersed, however, with fertile valleys; a large 
quantity of coffee is raised on the sides of the hills. Roseau, or Charlottetown, the capital, 
is by no mouns so flourishing as before the fire of 1781; it is well built, but many of the 
houses are unoccupied, its population may amount to 5,000. 

St. Vincent’s, ceded by the same treaty, is one of the most elevated and rugged of the 
Antilles. It contains the only very active volcano in these islands, which, after being dor¬ 
mant for a century, burst forth in 1812 vvitfi tremendous violence, exhibiting the most awful 
phenomena. Several plantations were destroyed, and almost all those on the eastern coast 
were covered with a layer of ashes ten inches deep. The peak of Momc Garou is nearly 
5000 feet high. Yet the intermediate valleys, being fertile in a high degree, render St. 
Vincent’s on the whole a very productive island. It contains small remnants of the native 
Ciirih race, mingled with some free negroes, who were early introduced, and have adopted 
many of the Indian usages. Kingston, the capital, has been supposed to contain 8000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

Grenada exhibits a considerable variety of surface, which, on the whole, however, is ex¬ 
tremely productive, and renders it an important acquisition. The scenery, though not so 
grand as that of some of the others, is peculiarly beautiful, and has been compared to that 
of Italy. St. George, the capital, named formerly Fort Royal, possesses one of the most 
commodious harbours in the West Indies, and has been strongly fortified. The Grenadines, 
or Grenudillos, lying between Grenada and St. Vincent, produce some sugar and coflee. 

Tobago, or Tabugo, the last of the cessions of l?(ift, is a small but fertile ami beautiful 
island. Notwithstanding its southerly situation, the heat is tempered by breezes from the 
surrounding ocean, while at the same time it appears to be out of the track of those hurri¬ 
canes which have desolated so many of the other islands. It yields the fruits and other pro¬ 
ducts common to the West India islands with those of the bordering Spanish main. Scar¬ 
borough, a town of about 5000 inhabitants, is its capital. 

St. Lucia, an important island, was finally ceded to Great Britain in 1815. Its high peaks, 
called Pitons by the French, and sugar-loaves by the English, are visible at some distance 
at sea. The soil is productive, but the climate is unhealthy. On the western side is Port 
Castries, or Carenagc, one of the best harbours in these islands. The town has a population 
of about 5,000 souls. 

Trinidad, separated only by a strait from tire coast of South America, where that main¬ 
land is traversed by the branches of the Orinoco, shares in a groat measure its character. 
It is covered with magnificent forests, and presents scenery peculiarly grand and picturesque. 
The island is unhealthy, but fruitful, and being largest next to Jamaica, forms an acquisition 
of great value. It was Spanish till 1797, when it was captured, and confirmed to Britain 
by the treaty of Amiens. One remarkable object in this island is a lake of asphultum three 
miles in circumference. This substance, being rendered ductile by heat, and mingled with 
grease or pitch, is employed with advantage in greasing the lioUorns of ships. Trinidad 
contains still about 900 native Indians. Port Spain (Puerto Espiula) is a considerable town, 
well fortified, and with an excellent harbour. It is built regularly and handsomely, with a 
fine shaded walk and spacious market; and the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, are 
very richly ornamented. 

Demerara, Berbicc, and Essequibo, extend along the coast of Guiana; but they participate 
so largely in the character of West India colonies, that a view of them is necessary to com¬ 
plete that of these important settlements. They are also of recent acquisition, having be¬ 
longed to the Dutch till the last war, when they yielded to the naval supremacy of Britain, 
a n<l were confirmed to that power by the treaty of 1814. They extend about 500 miles 
along the coast, and each colony is situated at the mouth of a broad river, bearing its own 
name. The territory is low, flat, alluvial, and in many parts swampy; and the greater por¬ 
tion, when it came into the possession of Britain, was covered with dense*and almost impe- 
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netrublo forests. Since that time a prodigious improvement has taken place; British indus¬ 
try lias cut down the woods, anil, availing itself of the natural fertility of the soil, has ren¬ 
dered this one of the most productive regions in the New World. Dcinerara, as will appear 
l>y the commercial table, ranks as to West India produce second only to Jamaica: its rum is 
inferior only to hers; anil the coffee of Berbice ranks above that of any of the islands. 
Staobroek, now St. George, is built on the low bank of the river Dcinerara. The houses are 
of wood, seldom above two stories high, and, with a view to coolness, are shaded by colon¬ 
naded porticoes and balconies, and by projecting roofs; and Venetian blinds, or jalousies, are 
used instead of glass windows. Canals are conducted on each side of the town, which pre¬ 
sents a busy scene, every road being like a wharf strewed with casks and bules. The town 
contains from 80(H) to 10,000 inhabitants, mostly negroes, with a considerable proportion of 
people of colour, some of whom have attained to considerable wealth. New Amsterdam, 
the small capital of Berbice, is agreeably situated, intersected by canals, and with a consi¬ 
derable spot of ground attached to each house. 

'I’lie Lucayos, or Bahama Islands, form a very extended and numerous group, being suc¬ 
cessively parallel, first to Florida, then to Cuba and part of llayti. The group comprises 
about. 050 islets and islands, of which only 14 are of considerable size; the rest, are mere 
rooks and islets, called hero keys, or kays, from the Spanish cai/n. Those islands were very 
much neglected till about the beginning of the last, century, when a British settlement was 
formed there under Captain Woodes Rogers, The Bahamas, notwithstanding their favour¬ 
able situation, have never been productive in the West India staples. The soil is in general 
arid and rocky; and even those islands which might be cajxible of improvement have been 
neglected. Cotton is the only article which has been cultivated to any extent, and even 
this has declined. They produce, however, a considerable variety of fine timber and dye- 
woods, and some of them supply the neighbouring coasts with salt. Between the western 
islands and the coast of Florida is the Bahama channel, through which that, celebrated cur¬ 
rent culled the Gulf Stream, from the Gulf of Mexico, rushes with such impetuosity that it 
is perceptible upon the northern coasts of Europe. Its force renders the passage extremely 
dangerous, and has given occasion to frequent wrecks. The principal islands are the Great 
Bahama and Abaco, on the Little Bahama Bank; Eleuthora, New Providence, Gunnahani, 
or St. Salvador, or Cat Island, remarkable as the point first discovered by Columbus, Ynnin, 
and Exuina, on the Great Bahama Bank; and Mayaguana, lnagua, the Cnycos and Turks’ 
islands, further south. The dilliculty of navigation in these seas is increased by the great 
bank of Balmnin, interposed between Cuba uml these islands. Nassau, in the island of New 
Providence, from its situation upon this frequented channel, is a place of some importance. 
It is the general seat of government, and contains a population of about 5000 persons. 

The Bermudas, situated in the midst of the Atlantic, about 600 miles east from the coast 
of North America, may, for want of a more appropriate place, lie described here. About 
.4(H) are numbered ; but most of these are mere rocks, and only eight possess any real im¬ 
portance. These islands, which began to be settled about 1612, drew for some time greater 
attention than their natural advantages justified. During the internal troubles which soon 
after took place in Great Britain, they became the asylum of many distinguished personages, 
and among others of thu poet Waller, who, by celebrating the beauty of their aspect and 
the felicity of the climate, spread around them a poetical lustre. The Bermudas arc indeed 
in these respects peculiarly fortunate; being exempted from the scorching heats of the tro¬ 
pic, enjoying almost a continued spring, anil being clothed in perpetual verdure. But though 
they afford thus an agreeable and healthful residence, they have not proved productive in 
any of those commodities which con become the staple of an important traffic. Colton has 
been tried, but without any great success. They have been used us a place of deportation 
for criminals, but in this respect are now superseded by the Australian settlements. The 
rocky nature of the coasts renders them easily defensible, but unfavourable to navigation. 
St. George, the scat of government, on an island of the same name, is only a large village. 

Subsect. 2. —Spanish Islands. 

The western colonies of Spain, which for some centuries comprised the greater part of 
the American continent, with all its richest and most splendid regions, are now limited to 
the two islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. Yet those are so considerable and so fruitful, that, 
since a more liberal policy has been adopted towards them, they have in no small degree 
compensated for her immense losses. 

Cuba, the finest and largest of the West India islands, is about 780 miles in length by 
52 in mean breadth, and has a superficial area of 48,500 square miles, being nearly equal 
in extent to all the other islands taken together. It is traversed throughout its whole ex¬ 
tent by chains of mountains, whose highest peaks, Potrillo and Cobre, attain an elevation 
of more than 8,500 feet; and the plains beneath are copiously watered, and rendered fit for 
producing in the highest perfection all the objects of tropical culture. The climate, parti¬ 
cularly in the western part, although tropical, is marked by an unequal distribution of heat 
at different seasons, indicating a transition to the temperate zone. The mean temperature 
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is 78°, but. in t.hn interior and eastern part only 73°. The hottest months do not. average 
more than 84°-85°, and the coldest present a mean temperature of about 70°. Ice some¬ 
times forms at night after a long continuance of the northers, but snow never falls. Hur¬ 
ricanes are of much less frequent occurrence than in the other islands. The situation of 
Cuba, commanding the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico and the communication between 
North and South America, gives it a high commercial and political importance; yet Spain 
long viewed it merely as the key of her great possessions, and the passage by which she 
reached them; and this great island did not, in the value of its produce, equal some of the 
smallest, of the Antilles. But during the last thirty years a concurrence of circumstances 
has rendered it the richest of the European colonies in any part of the globe, and proved 
the justice of the remark of Abbe Raynal, that Vile dn Cuba povrrait settle valoir tin 
rnynnmn. Within the period last mentioned, and especially since the separation of the con¬ 
tinental colonies from the mother country, a more liberal and protecting policy has been 
adopted ; the ports of the island have been thrown open; strangers and emigrants have been 
encouraged to settle there; and, amid the political agitations of the mother country, the 
expulsion of the Spanish residents from Hispaniola, the cession of Ixniisiatia and Florida to 
a foreign power, and the disasters of those who in the continental states of America adhered 
to Old Spain, Cuba has become a general place of refuge. Its progress, from these causes, 
has been most extraordinary. At the close of the last century, it was obliged to draw from 
the rich colony of New Spain the sums necessary for the support of its civil administration 
and the payment of its garrisons; of late years it has been able not only to provide for its 
own exigencies, but to afford important aid to the mother country in her contest with her 
revolted colonics. In 1778, the revenue of the island amounted to 885,358 dollars; in 1794, 
to 1,130,918 dollars; and in 1830, to no less thnn 8,972,548 dollars, a sum superior to the 
revenue of most of the secondary kingdoms of Europe. Nor has the progress of its popu¬ 
lation been less remarkable; in 1775, it amounted to only 172,620; in 1827, it had increased 
to 704,487. The inhabitants have applied themselves with surprising success to the culture 
of the great West India staples, sugar and coffee; between 1700 and 1767, the exports of 
sugar amounted to only 5,570,000 lbs.; in 18:12, they are believed to have exceeded 
250,000,000 lbs. In 1800, there were only 80 coffee plantations on the island; in 1827, 
they amounted to 2067. 

Four censuses have been taken of the population of Cuba, giving the following general 
results; in 1775, 171,620 souls; in 1791, 272,301; in 1817, 593,033; in 1827, 704,4*7. 
The following table shows the character of the population at the first and last named 
periods:— 
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Totals. 171,020. 70J.4S7 

The great increase of the black jxipulation is owing to the direct introduction of slaves 
from Africa, which has been continued with great activity till the present time, although 
1h«! trade was to have entirely ceased in 1820. it appears that at least 1172,000 of these 
unhappy persons were imported into the island from 1021 to 1820; and within the last tew 
years, it is stated that lbrty or fifty vessels have regularly cleared out for Africa, as tor an 
ordinary trade, hut with the well understood object of practising this nefarious traffic. This 
mode of supply is accompanied by the distressing circumstance of the great inequality of 
the sexes (the number of male slaves being 180,21X1, to 10:1,(552 females), the female slaves 
on a plantation being seldom much more than a third of the whole, and often hearing a 
much smaller proportion, since the masters find it cheaper to purchase than to rear. 

The principal articles of exjiort from Cuba nro sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, wax, tobacco, 
and cigars, with honey, hides, cotton, fruits, &c. The principal imjnjrts are corn and grain 
of all sorts, lumber, dried fish, and salt provisions chielly from the United States; cotton 
goods, hardware anil various other manufactured articles, such as hats, shoes, cabinet-ware, 
carriages, tfcc., from the United States and Great Britain; linens from Germany and Ireland ; 
silver and gold, indigo and cochineal, from the Spanish-American states; wines, spirits, &.c. 
from France and Spain, with such other articles of luxury and use as an opulent agricul¬ 
tural community, in a tropical climate, requires. The total value of the imports tor the 
year l*<33, amounted to no less than #18,511,1:12; of exports, to !8l3,!Mi, 100. The prin¬ 
cipal articles of export for the years 1827, 1830, and 1833, were as follows: 
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This statement, however, is only the custom-house report, which assumes that a box of 
sugar weighs but 15 urrobas,* whereas its true weight, is at least 1(5, and estimates the bugs 
of coffee at 150 lbs., though it is well known that they often exceed that limit. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the extent of the commercial transactions of Cuba witli other countries 
in the year 18353. 
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Havana, or the Havannah, the capital of Cuba, is one of the greatest and most flourish¬ 
ing cities of the New World. It,onec carried on the whole, and still retains more than two 
thirds of the commerce of the islnnd. The hnrlmur is admirable, capable of containing u 
thousand large vessels, and allowing them to come close to the quay: its narrow entrunco 
lias been found disastrous when fleets were seeking shelter from a pursuing enemy. The 
foriilications, particularly the Moro and Pimta castles, are remarkably strong; but in 1762 
they yielded to the British fleet, which captured nine sail of the line, and merchandise to 
the value of about 3,(H)0,0(XM. sterling. Since that time, however, the works have been so 
carefully strengthened ns to make the place nearly impregnuble; and during the late war, 
while the British navy was generally so. triumphant, no attempt was made to reduce the 
Havannah. The arsenal ami dock-yard are also on a large scale. The city presents a 
magnificent appearance from the sen, its numerous spires being intermingled with lofty and 
luxuriant trees. The churches arc handsome and richly ornamented; and several private 
mansions are reckoned to he worth above 00,0001. each. The interior, however, for tho 
most part consists of narrow, ill-paved, and dirty streets, crowded witli merchandise and 
wagons, and presenting entirely the appearance of busy trade. Yet the alameda, or public 
walk, and the opera, on the appearance of a favourite performer, exhibit a gay and even 
splendid aspect. The recently constructed suburbs are also built in a superior style. The 
Havannah has patriotic and literary societies, which are improving. Seven journals arc 
published, one of them in English. The population by the census of 1*27 was 112,000, and 
nas since considerably increased. 

Other towns in Cuba have risen to importance, only since the monopoly of the trade, so 
absurdly conferred or Havana, lias been withdrawn. Matanzas, about sixty miles east of 
the capital, is pleasantly situated on a low plain not much above the level of the sea, and is 


* The arroba is VS lira. 
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now the second commercial town in the island. The harbour is capacious, easy of access, 
and sheltered from nil winds, except those from the north-east, which are not dangerous 
here. The (topulation of the place amounts to about 15,000. In 1830 it exported upwards 
of 50,000,000 lbs. of sugar, and nearly 8,000,000 lbs. of coffee; 220 vessels entered, and 
304 left its port in that year. As the vicinity is rapidly becoming settled and brought under 
cultivation, its importance is daily increasing. Trinidad is one of the most populous and 
thriving places on the island since the removal of the restrictions on its trade. It is well 
built, and standing on the southern shore, it is beyond the inlluence of the northers which 
arc experienced on the other side of the island. Its harbour is capacious, but exposed, and 
its commerce considerable. Population 12,500. To the west lies Xagua, a small town, but 
having one of the best harbours in the world formed by the magnificent, bay of the same 
name. 

Puerto Principe, situated in the interior, is a poor, dirty, and ill-built town, in a wet spot, 
which in many places is only passable on raised footpaths. Its inland trade is considerable. 
By the census it appears to have a population of 49,000 inhabitants, but its permanent 
population is much less, a great numlier of the individuals registered here, having merely 
retired into the town from the neighbourhood during the rainy season. The little town of 
Nuevitas, lately founded on a bay of the same name on the northern coast, servos ns its 
port. 

In the eastern part of the island is Santiago do Culm, once the capital of Cuba. It suf¬ 
fered much by the transfer of the sent of government to Havana, but since the opening of 
its |K>rt in 1778, it lias shared in the general prosperity. Although its harbour is one of the 
best in the island, yet Cuba labours under a deficiency of good water, and its hot and moist- 
climate renders it unhealthy. It is one of the oldest anti best built towns of the colony, 
and contains 20,740 inhabitants. Baynmo or San Salvador, an old town in the interior, has 
a population of 7,500 souls. Its port is the thriving little commercial town of Manzanillo, 
with 3,000 inhabitants. To the west, is Holguin, with 8,000 inhabitants, and at the eastern 
extremity of the island is Lturacou, now much reduced, but remarkable as the first settle¬ 
ment formed by the Spaniards oil this beautiful island. 

Porto Rico or Puerto Rico, the smallest of the (treat Antilles, is nbout 1(H) miles in length 
by 30 in mean breadth, and has a superficies of 4,000 square miles. Although inferior to 
none of the islands in fertility and general importance, it. was long neglected by Spain, and 
until the beginning of the present century its wealth was derived entirely from its woods 
and pastures. Rut. since it has shared the same liberal policy that has been extended to 
Cuba, and reaped the same advantages from the agitations of the mother country, and the 
disasters of the sister colonies, it has exhibited the same remarkable picture of prosperity 
with the larger island. Porto Rico is traversed by a lofty mountain ridge, which in the 
eastern part rises to the height of about 4,(MH) feet; on each side of this central ridge lie 
rich and beautiful valleys, well watered and well wooded, below’ which stretch the fertile 
plains that, contain the thriving agricultural and commercial towns. In 1778, the population 
was 70,278, and in 1830, according to the official returns, it was 323,838; of this number 
only 34,210 were slaves, 127,287 were free coloured persons, and 102,311 whites. The law 
makes no distinction between the white and the coloured roturiirs, and the whites are in 
the habit of intermixing freely with the people of colour. According to Col. Flint er, the 
produce of the island in 1830, W'as 40,441,020 lbs. of sugar, 1,507,500 gallons of molasses, 
1,210,500 gallons of rum, 28,000,000 lbs. of coffee, 34,040 quintals of cured tobacco, &e. 
'I’lie live stock consisted of 70,130 head of cattle, 52,970 horses, 25,087 swine, &c. The 
exports are sugar and coffee, with cattle, tobacco, rum, cotton, &c .; the imports are the 
same as those of Cuba. The annual value of the imports is about 3,000,000 dollars, of 
exports 4,000,000, two-thirds of which are in American bottoms; of 58,5215 tons, the ton¬ 
nage arrived in 18)30, 29,000 was American, and 15,103 Spanish. 

The capital, Puerto Rico or Sun Juan, is a large, neat, and well-built, town on the north¬ 
ern coast, with a deep, sate, and capacious harbour. It is very strongly fortified, and con¬ 
tains about 30,000 inhabitants. The other towns are small; Mavaguez and Aguadilla on 
the west coast, Ponce and Guayuma on the southern, and Faxardo. arc the principal ports. 
The little island of Bieque or Crab Island, lying off tlio eastern coast, is claimed by Creut 
Britain. 


Subsect. 3. —French Islands. 

The possessions of France in the West Indies, previous to the revolutionary war, were 
more valuable than those of any other nation. The exports front St. Domingo alone amount¬ 
ed to 25,IKK),000 dollars. That valuable island is now entirely lost to her. During the 
late war all her islands were captured, and she ceased to exist as a colonial ttower. At tin 
peace, Martinico and Guadnloupe were restored, and, with Cayenne, form territories of con¬ 
siderable value and capability. Their progress, however, was of course checked during the 
period when they were under foreign occupation, and it does not appear to have been rapid 
even since the restoration. Tho anti-commercial system introduced by Napoleon, and even 
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the preposterous attempt to raise sugar in France out of the beet-root, have not ceased their 
operations. 

Martinico or Martinique, as compared with the other lessor Antilles, is a large and fine 
island, about filly miles in length and sixteen in breadth. The surface is generally broken 
into hillocks, and in the centre rise three lofty mountains, the streams descending from 
which copiously water the island. The progress of Martinique took place between 1700 
und 1732, during which period the negro population increased from 14,500 to 72,000. The 
English, when they took it a second time in 180!), found next year a population of 00,413. 
The census of 1827 gave 101,905, of which 9937 were whites, 10,780 free coloured, aud 
81,182 slaves. The annual imports from France amount to about 12,900,000 francs; the 
exports to that country, to 20,000,000. Fort Royal, the capital and the seat, of the courts 
of justice, is a well-built town, with 7000 inhabitants, but the chief trade centres in St. 
Pierre, the largest place in Murtinico and in all French America. Its excellent road has 
rendered it an ontrepdt of the trade of the mother-country with this quarter of the world. 
It hus about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Guadaloupc is a larger island, being from fitly to sixty miles long and twenty-five broad. 
It consists, in fact, of two islands, since a channel, from thirty to eighty yards broad, crosses 
the narrow isthmus by which its eastern and western portions are united. The western, 
called Basseterre, notwithstanding the name (whicli is derived from its position with regard 
to the trade-wind,) contains a chain of lofty and rugged mountains, one of which displays 
some volcanic phenomena, emitting volumes of smoke, with occasional spnrks of fire. How¬ 
ever, its plains are copiously watered and fruitful. The; eastern division, called Grande; 
Terre*, is more flat, and labours under a deficiency of water. The progress of Gunduloupe 
was contemporaneous with that of Martinico, though slower. In 1755 it contained 50,800 
inhabitants; in 1812 those had increased to 1 M,(M)0. In 1827 the population was found to 
be; 135,510, of which 17,237 were whites, 10,705 fre;o coloured, 101,504 slaves. Annual 
value of the exports, 20,050,000 francs; of the im|K»rts, 12,000,000. Basseterre, on the 
part of the island bearing that name, ranks as the capital; hut having a bad harhenir, is sup¬ 
per teel merely by the residence of government, and has not more than 9000 inhubitemts. 
Poiiite-ii-Pitre, on the eastern siele, or rather at the junction of the two, carries on almost 
all the trade, and lias a population of about 15,000. The islands of Marie-Galante, the 
Saintes, and Deseada, are appendages to Guadiiloupe, of little importance. 

Cayenne, or French Guiana, is an extensive tract belonging to the South American conti¬ 
nent, but which, for reasons alreudy stated, we shall hero consider in connection with the 
West Indies. Cayenne Proper consists of an alluvial island about eighteen miles long and 
ten broad, formed by the branches of the river of that name; but the term is applied gene¬ 
rally to a coast about 500 miles in length, having Dutch Guiana on the west, and Portu¬ 
guese or rather Brazilian Guiana on the cast; but the limits of the latter are disputed to 
the extent of 120 miles, in consequence of the ambiguity occasioned in the treaty of Utrecht 
by the terms Yapock and Oyapock; and the Brazilians, in spite of every remonstrance, con¬ 
tinue to occupy the coast as far as the latter river. Cayenne is an alluvial swampy Tegion, 
coveretl with majestic forests. The trees astonish Europeans, not. only by their prodigious 
size, but by their great variety; M. Noyer having counted no less than 2.59 that were fitted 
for human use. Fine aromatics, unknown to the other regions of the west, have been cul¬ 
tivated there with success. The Cayenne pepper is the most pungent and delicate kind of 
that, spice; and the clove, long supposed exclusively attached to the Moluccas, lias suc¬ 
ceeded so well, that a part of the consumption of Europe is supplied from Cayenne. The 
natural advantages of this colony are very great. The cutting down of these noble woods 
would afford the materia! of a valuable timber trade, and the ground thus cleared would be 
fit for sugar and every kind of West India produce. Yet the tract is cultivated in only a 
few scattered patches, not exceeding in nil 19,000 acres. Serious obstacles are indeed pre¬ 
sented by the pestilential vapours exhaled from these dark woods and marshes. In a settle¬ 
ment on a great scale, utteinpted at Kourou in 1703, no less than 13,000 persons perished, 
so thnt the deportation to Cayenne of deputies obnoxious to the ruling party, during the 
revolution, was inflicted ns conveying almost a sentence of death. Yet, if due precautions 
were used, and the woods cleared, it would probably be us healthy ns any other settlement 
in this quarter. The population of Cayenne in 1830 amounted to 25,250, of whom 10,200 
were slaves, and 3780 whites. The annual value of the exports to France is 2,500,000 
francs; of imports, 1,800,000. Cayenne is a small town, neutly built of wood, with a spa¬ 
cious and commodious road, and a population of 3000. Kourou, Sinnninaree, La Mana, and 
Oyapock, are small settlements scattered along the coast. 

Svrskct. 4. — Dutch, Swedish, and Danish Islands. 

The possessions of the Dutch in the West Indies, when compared with their eastern 
coloniul empire, appear exceedingly limited. Their only islands are St. Eustntia, Saba, and 
Curacoa. The first two are small isles lying immediately north of St. Christopher’s: St. 
Eustatia consists almost entirely of the sloping sides of one high conical hill, terminating in 
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a rocky summit. It is, however, cultivated with grout care, and aliounds particularly with 
tobacco; also in cattle and poultry, of which it affords a surplus to the neighbouring islands. 
The capital is well fortified, and forms a species of entrepot both of regular and contraband 
trade. The population of the island is estimated at 20,1)00; that of the town at 6000. Saba, 
only twelve miles in circuit, and destitute of a harbour, is a pleasant island, but of no com¬ 
mercial value. The Dutch participate with France the small island of St. Martin, Valuable 
almost solely for its salt-works. Curacoa is a larger island, far to the west of the others, 
and only about seventy miles distant from the Spanish main. It is about thirty miles long, 
and ten broad; but the greater part of its surface is arid and unfertile, and its importance 
was chiefly derived from the contraband trade which its situation enabled it to carry on, 
while the continent was exclusively possessed by Spain, and studiously shut against the 
vessels of other countries. Since Colombia became independent, and threw open her ports 
to all nations, Curacoa has sunk into a secondary station. Williainstadt, its capital, how¬ 
ever, with a fine harbour, has still a considerable trade, and a population of 8000. 

Surinam, on the coast of Cuiana, constitutes the most important part of the Dutch west¬ 
ern possessions. Dutch Guiana formerly included Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo; but 
Britain having in the last war captured these three districts, her capital was employed with 
such advantage in improving them, that she determined, at the peace, on retaining them, 
and left to Holland only the larger but less valunble territory of Surinam Proper. This 
coast., like that of the rest of Guiana, is flat and alluvial, and is traversed by several broad 
rivers, coming from a considerable distance, in the interior. That, of Surinam has a channel 
about four miles wide, but shallow and rocky, navigable only for boats. The Dutch, since 
they regained possession of it, have made very considerable efforts for its improvement, and 
it is decidedly rising in importance. Paramaribo, at the mouth of the river, where it affords 
excellent anchorage for vessels, is a considerable town, well built of wood, and arranged in 
regular streets, adorned with fine trees. Its commerce, though now surpassed by that 
carried on in English Guiana, is considerable, and supports a population of 18,000 or 20,(KM) 
persons. 

The Danes have three small islands in the West Indies. St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, the 
principal one, lies to the south of the Virgin Islands: it has a surface of eighty-one square 
miles, and a population of about 34,000, all slaves, except 25(M) whites and 1200 free 
coloured. It is productive, in proportion to its extent, in the usual West. Indian articles. 
Chrisfittusted, the capital, has 5000 inhabitants. St. Thomas, one of the Virgin Islands, is 
of little importance, unless as a favourable station for introducing into the other islands 
those goods which the great states have declared contraband. St. Thomas, the capital, with 
an active trade and 3000 inhabitants, contains about half of the population of the island. 
St. John's, another of the same group, is very small, and only noted for its excellent har¬ 
bour. 

The Swedes have only one small island, St. Bartholomew, situated about filly miles north 
of St. Christopher's. It is not quite twenty-five square miles in extent, and is generally 
described as fertile and well cultivated, though an eye-witness assures us that neither of 
these characters can upply to it. Gustavia, the capital, acquired considerable wealth dur¬ 
ing the war, when it continued long to be almost the only neutral port in these seas. 

Subsect. 5. — Hayti. 

Ilayti, now an independent negro republic, forms one of the moat peculiar and interesting 
portions of the New World. It is a very fine island, situated between Jamaica and Porto 
Rico, about 450 miles in length, and 110 in breadth, nnd having an area of 28,IKK) square 
miles. In the centre rises the lotly range of the mountains of Cibao, of which the peak of 
I .a Serrania rises to the height of OOtMl, and that of 1 a Sella to 70(K) feet. These moun¬ 
tains arc covered nearly to the summit with vegetation and noble woods, and from them 
descend numerous streams, which, uniting in four large rivers, bestow extreme fertility on 
tlie plains beneath. The principal productions of the island are, in the west and south, 
coffee, the sugar-cane (which is chiefly employed in the making of taffiu, the ordinary rum 
of the country), and cotton; in the north, coffee, the splendid sugar estates about the (’ape 
having bepn mostly abandoned or converted to other uses; in the east, cnttle with some 
tobacco. Mahogany and Campeachy wood, Guiac or Lignum vito.% Braziletto, honey, wax, 
and fruits are also important articles of production. This was the first large islar 1 dis¬ 
covered by Columbus, who landed there on the 5th of December, 1492, and made it, under 
the name of Hispaniola, the seat of his first colony. That great man, however, soon lost 
all control over the Spanish adventurers, who gave full scope to their cruelty and rapacity. 
The gold, which was then found in considerable abundance, formed the chief object of 
their nvidity; and the unhappy natives, forced to labour in the mines, and otherwise inhu¬ 
manly treated, were in the end completely exterminated. The gold being in some degree 
exhausted, and its amount completely eclipsed by that of Mexico and Peru, Hispaniola, 
called now SL Domingo, was in a great degree neglected. About the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, a daring band of French buccaneers established themselves in the western 
Vol. III. 26 
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districts. They were owned and supported by tire French government, which ultimately 
became possessed of this part of the island. Its progress was at first checked by the injudi¬ 
cious restraints of an exclusive company; but a more liberal policy being adopted in 1722, 
it rapidly advanced to a degree of prosperity altogether unprecedented. Though forming 
little more than a third of the island, it tar surpassed in opulence not only the Spanish part, 
but. the whole Spanish West Indies. 

The French revolution caused an extraordinary change in the state of Ilayti. Tn 1791 
the Assembly caused to be proclaimed throughout the island their favourite doctrine, that all 
men wore free and equal. This proclamation gave rise, in t.he first instance, to a contest 
between the white and the free coloured population. But while these parties were contend¬ 
ing for the application of the principle, the slaves felt that it applied also to them. They 
rose in a hotly, massacred or drove out the other two classes, and became entire masters of 
French St. Domingo. This revolution, with the excesses which accompanied it, soon ended, 
like other revolutions, in a military despotism, which was established m 1806 by Dessalines, 
who assumed the title of James I. lie was succeeded by Christophe, his second in com¬ 
mand, who named himself Henry I., hereditary king of Ilayti. Meantime, however, the 
republic of Ilayti was established in another part of the island, under the presidency, first 
of Petion, and then of Boyer. Henry, harassed by attacks from this and other quarters, 
ended his life by suicide in 1820. Boyer then, by a series of vigorous operations, not only 
extended his sway over all the French part of the island, but annexed to it also that belong¬ 
ing to Spain (182*2); so that the whole is now comprehended in the republic of Ilayti. 
France in 1803 made strong eflbrts to regain this valuable island, but without success. At 
length, on the 17th of April, 1825, a treaty was concluded, by which she acknowledged the 
independence of Hay ti, on condition of receiving the large sum of 150,000,000 francs, to be 
paid in five annual instalments. 

An independent negro state was thus established in ITayti; but the people have not de¬ 
rived all the benefits which they sanguinely expected. Released from their former compul¬ 
sory toil, they have not yet learned to subject themselves to the restraints of regular industry. 
The first absolute rulers made the most extraordinary efforts to overcome the indolence which 
soon began to display itself. The Cotie Rural directed that the labourer should fix himself 
on a certain estate, which he was never afterwards to quit without a passport from the go- 
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vcrnment. His hours of labour and rest worn fixnd by statute. Tliu whip, at first permitted, 
was ultimately prohibited; but as every military officer was allowed to chastise with a thick 
erne, and almost, every proprietor held a commission, the laliourrr was not much relieved. 
By these means Air. Mackenzie supposes that the produce of 1806 was raised to about a 
third of that of 1789. But such violent regulations could not continue to be enforced amid 
the succeeding agitations, and under a republican rf-gime. Almost all traces of laborious 
culture were soon obliterated: large tracts, which had been one entire sugar-garden, pre¬ 
sented now only a lew scattered plantations. The export, of sugar, which hi 1806 had been 
•17,510,531 lbs., amounted in 18x13 to 2020 lbs. Coffee, which continued to be a staple produc¬ 
tion, was also much diminished. The only indemnification which the people sought was in 
the easy task of cutting dowm the forests of mahogany and campoachy wood, which were 
found of greater value than had been supposed. Mr. Mackenzie, in viewing the extreme 
fertility of the soil and climate, and the contented indolence of the inhabitants, was struck 
with extreme despondence as to their ever making any improvement. The slightest labour 
is sufficient to secure subsistence; the adults wear merely such portions of dress is decency 
most absolutely requires, while the children of both sexes have no covering whatever. It 
would appear, however, that ITayti had reached its utmost point of depression, and was be¬ 
ginning, after the example of its industrious neighbours, to avail itself of its great natural 
advantages. Within the last few years, a considerable increase has taken place in the ex¬ 
ports of coffee, cotton, mahogany, tobacco, and other articles. It is difficult to give .any 
thing precise in regard to the population of Ilayti. It is stated to have been about 600,900 
before tbp commencement of the difficulties of 1791 ; the long and bloody struggle which 
followed, accompanied by extensive emigrations, and the subsequent wars between the dif¬ 
ferent. powers that established themselves in different parfs of the island, must have very 
considerably diminished this number; yet Humboldt estimates the population, in 1823, at 
800,000; but there seems to be more probability in the statement of Mollion, who rates it 
at less than 000,000. The value of the exports, in 1332, was $01,800,000; of imports, 
$4,100,000; entered, 330 ships of -18,398 tons; left, 336 ships of •16,116 tons; the number 
of American vessels much exceeding those trading under any other Hug. The great article 
of export, was colfoo to the amount of 42,176,800 lbs., and the value of $3,320,000 ; other 
articles were mahogany and campoachy wood of the value of 8*100,000; cotton, $12-1,000; 
tobacco, $05,000, &e. The imports are flour, salt provisions, lumber, &c., from the United 
States; cotton goods and other manufactured articles, from Great Britain, the United States, 
France, and Germany; wines, jewellery, <fec., from France. 

The government of Ilayti is professedly republican, but it has been well described as 
practically n military democracy. The chief executive officer is the President, who holds 
the place tor life. There is a Senate, consisting of 21 members, named for life by the House 
of Representatives from a list of candidates presented by the President. The Representa¬ 
tives are chosen for the term of six years by the parishes, but the body of the people takes 
but little interest in the elections. The President proposes the laws and financial arrange¬ 
ments, which are acceded to with little discussion. The revenue of the state is about 
$1,500,009; the expenditure is considerably more. The army amounts to 45,000 men. Tho 
religion of the Huytians is Roman Catholic, but there is little attention paid to the subject, 
and the state of morals is described as exceedingly bad; other religions are tolerated. Whites 
arc? not. allowed to hold landed property, or to carry arms. 

Ilayti has been divided into six departments, named, chiefly after their positions, West, 
South, Artiixmite, North, North-east, South-east. The last, two comprehend the part lately 
possessed by the Spaniards. Port au Prince, in the department of the West, is the capital, 
and the chief seat of trade. It lias a secure and excellent roadstead, but the country around 
is inurshy, and, during the summer, very unhealthy. The city is built mostly of wood, its 
streets unpaved, anil containing no remarkable edifices. The jiopulation may be from 12,000 
to 15,000. Petit Gottve or Pesqueno Goave, and Jacmel, are smull towns in the same de¬ 
partment, witli good harbours und some trade. Cape llayt.inn, formerly Cape Franc;uis or 
Capo Henry, in the department of tho North, the seat of the kingdom established by Chris- 
tophe, is better built, with well-paved streets, and some handsome squares, and has a popu¬ 
lation of about 10,000. Near it is the citadel, constructed at vast expense on the top of u 
mountain, as a place of security for himself and his treasures. 

1*59 Caycs, in the department of the South, the seat of au ephemeral government, which 
sprung up during the disturbances, is a neat town, with a nourishing trade; but it was almost 
destroyed by a hurricane in August, 1831. Jeremie, in this department, is a place of con¬ 
siderable trade. In the department of Artiixmite is Connives, a small town with a gtxxl 
harbour. St. Domingo, the capital of the Spanish part of the island, presents the remains 
of a very handsome city; a solid and spacious cathedral, a large arsenal, houses in general 
commodious and well built; but it has been long in a state of decay, and is not supposed to 
contain now above 10,000 inhabitants, lliguey, in the eastern part of the island, is a cele¬ 
brated place of pilgrimage. In the department of tho North-east is Santiago, which was 
nearly ruined by the devastations of the servile war. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GUATEMALA, OR UNITED STATE* OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The republic of Guatemala, or Guatimala, occupying the narrow tract between the two 
great masses of the continent, has, in virtue of its position, assumed the title of the United 
States of Central America. 


Sect. I.— General Outline, and Aspect. 

Guatemala is bounded on the south-east by the province of Veragua, belonging to the 
republic of New Grenada; on the north and north-east by the Mexican States of Chin pa, Yu¬ 
catan, and the Atlantic, or the Sea of the Antilles; and on the south and south-west by the 
Pacific Ocean. It forms a sort of extended isthmus, reaching from north-west to south-east, 
between 6° and 17° N. lat., and 82° and 96° W. long. Measured by an oblique line from 
one extremity to the other, it may be 1050 miles in length; but the breadth, from sea to 
sea, nowhere exceeds 500, and in some places is only 100 miles. The surface has been 
estimated at 200,000 square miles, which, though it appears small when compared with the 
other American states, is nearly double the whole extent of the British Islands. 

The surface of Guatemala does not display that lofty and rugged character which gene¬ 
rally marks the neighbouring portions of the American continent The chuin of the Andes, 
which raises Buch a tremendous snowy barrier through the greater part of the continent, 
sinks in the isthmus of Panama into a mere rocky dike, connecting North and South Ame¬ 
rica. Near Nicaragua, it seems to become little more than an insensible ridge, sloping down 
to the shores of the opposite oceans. Proceeding north-west, it soon rises and presents to 
the Pacific a lofty range, in which Humboldt and Arago have counted twenty-one volcanoes, 
partly burning and partly extinct. The loftiest, called the volcano of Guatemala, being co¬ 
vered with snow lor several months in the year, cannot be much lesS than 10,000 feet high. 
Hence Guatemala, though it does not present a continuous table-land, like Mexico, has high 
mountain valleys, enjoying a cool and agreeable air, and producing the grain and the fruits 
of the temperate zone. The eastern part, swelling somewhat into the form of a peninsula, 
and known by the name of Poyais, and the Mosquito shore, consists of a vast and savage 
forest, beat by the burning rays of the sun, and occupied by rude and unsuixlucd Indians. 

The waters winch descend from the Andes of Guatemala fail into one or other of the op¬ 
posite oceans, and do not swell into rivers of any importance; but there is one grand aque¬ 
ous feature, the Lake of Nicaragua, 150 miles in length, and 00 in breadth, and having 
almost throughout a depth of ten fathoms. Numerous streams, flowing from different quar¬ 
ters, lbrm this great body of water, which has only one outlet in the river San Juan, which 
flows from it into the Atlantic. The surface of the lake is diversified and adorned with 
small islands, in one of which is a volcanic mountain. It communicates by a navigable 
channel of 26 miles, with a smaller lake, called the Hike of Leon, which may almost be 
considered os a brunch of it, and is 50 miles long, by 30 broad. 

Sect. II.— Natural Geography. 

There is nothing known, under this head, by which Guatemala can be distinguished from 
the bordering countries of Mexico and Colombia. 

Sect. III.— Historical and Political Geography. 

The history of Guatemala, and the country itself, were less known than any other part of 
America, till recent events brought them into notice. Yet its records appear, in many 
respects, worthy of enquiry. The ancient Guatemalans evidently possessed a civilisation 
derived from and rivalling that of Mexico. The palace of Quiche is said to be comparable 
in magnificence to that of Mitla. In the depth of forests have been found ancient cities, 
containing monuments similar in grandeur and ornament to the teocallis of Mexico, and on 
whose walls are found figures and other representations well executed in bas-relief. The 
Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs, as rulers that civilised Mexico, appear to have been 
driven southwards, and to have settled in Guatemala. The resistance to Alvarado, sent in 
1523 by Cortez to conquer this country, was vigorous, and even such as to render the issue 
somewhat doubtful. After the conquest, Guatemala was erected into an audiencia, with 
only a slight dependence on the viceroy of Mexico; but as it did not, permanently at least, 
yield gold and silver, and its produce was chiefly sent by the way of Vera Cruz, it was very 
little heard of in Europe, till the general crash of the Spanish power. Guatemala then sud¬ 
denly erected herself into an independent state; and Mexico, which at first made great 
cilorts to retain her as a province, finding her determination immutable, very wisely, and 
with a tolerably good grace, yielded the point. 
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Sect. IV.— Productive. Industry. 

The productive qualities of Guatemala are, if possible, superior even to those of other 
countries in the fruitful climates of America. Like Mexico, it yields in different regions, 
and at small distances from each other, all tho varieties of fruit and grain peculiar to the 
tropical and temperate zones. Of fruits, several of the most valuable are produced in the 
highest perfection. The indigo, which forms so large a part of the commerce of Mexico, is 
almost entirely Guatemalan. The cacao of Soconusco is said to be the very finest in the 
world, though it is cultivated on too small a scale to enter much into the market of Europe. 
Vanilla, however, the other ingredient of chocolate, is procured to a great extent from this 
quarter. Sugar, cotton, cochineal, mahogany, and dye-woods, are also exported. There are 
manufactures of cotton and porcelain, some of them fine, but only for internal consumption; 
and tho fabrics in wrought gold and silver are said to possess great merit As to commerce, 
Guatemala labours under the disadvantage of not having on either ocean a port capable of 
receiving large ships; and its commodities have to bear a heavy land-carriage, and a coasting 
voyage, before they arrive at Vera Cruz. 

Guatemala abounds in mines, particularly of silver; some of which have been undertaken 
by an English company, in the expectation of their proving productive; but the result is yet 
uncertain. In Quesaltenango is found very line sulphur, of which the Spaniards availed 
themselves to renew their supplies of gunpowder at the time of the conquest. 

Canals are naturally an undertaking beyond the infant resources of Guatemala; but one 
is in contemplation, which, if executed, will be the greatest and most important work of this 
kind on the globe. This is a canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific, so as to enable Eu¬ 
ropean vessels to reach China and parts of India by an easier and more direct course. The 
isthmuses of Panama and Darien, from their very small breadth, naturally claim the first 
attention; but as a considerable ridge traverses them, and the supply of water is doubtful, a 
mil-road seems to l>e more suited to the face of things there. The isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and the interval between the rivers Atrato and San Juan, in Choc6, appear to be level; but 
the distance is too great to admit of more than a canal of small navigation, which would, 
doubtless, have its use. But the grand oceanic canal, which would cause a revolution in the 
commercial world, will, probably, be undertaken from the Lake of Nicaragua, navigable for 
the largest vessels, which communicates with the Atlantic by the broad channel of the San 
Juan, and is separated from the Pacific by an interval of from sixteen to twenty miles in 
breadth, through which it seems certain that a good level could be found. To execute, 
therefore, a canal of the dimensions of the Caledonian, is, even at present, completely within 
the reach of human skill and resources. It is an undertaking, indeed, which does not belong 
to the government within whose limits it is placed; and, though the capitalists of North 
America or Europe would find no difficulty in providing the funds, the political atmosphere 
of Central America is scarcely yet so settled, that they might look forward with full confi¬ 
dence to compensation for the large advances which would be necessary. 

Sect. V .—Civil and Social State. 

The population cannot, be considered as well ascertained. An official census, in 1778, 
gave 797,000; but this has been shown by Juarros to have been very incomplete. Hum¬ 
boldt, during his stay in Mexico, saw official documents which carried it to 1,200,000; and 
Torrentc and other writers well acquainted with the country are of opinion that it docs not 
fall short of 2,000,000. About one-half of the whole number are Indians, one-fifth whites, 
and three-tenths mixed races. There are no negroes in the country. 

The character of the Guatemalans does not probably differ materially from that of the 
other Spanish Americans, though it is praised by Juarros as presenting a favourable speci¬ 
men ; and, perhaps, their obscurity may have shielded them from much of the degrading 
oppression felt in other quarters. lie represents them as docile, humane, courteous, liberal, 
affable to strangers, and only liable to the charges of pusillanimity and indolence. A con¬ 
siderable patriotic spirit was shown by the institution, in 1795, of a society of Friends of the 
Kingdom, with the view of promoting agriculture and the arts; but, after having carried on 
operations with great spirit for five years, they were suppressed in 1800 by an arbitrary 
mandate of the government An university was established in 1788, whose pretensions 
were at first confined to scholastic learning; but mathematics and experimental philosophy 
have Bince been introduced. Sculpture is said to be carried to greater excellence in Gua¬ 
temala than in any other part of the New World. 

The government is federal republican in its form, being modelled on that of the United 
States. A federal congress, composed of a senate and house of representatives, chosen the 
latter by the people, the former by tho states, and a president, also chosen by the popular 
vote, manage the general concerns of the confederacy. Each state has its respective legis¬ 
lature and executive chief for the administration of its domestic affairs. 

Vot. III. 26 + 
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Sucrr. VI.— Local Geography. 

The territory of the republic, together with the present Mexican state Chiapas, formed 
the Spanish captaincy-general of Guatemala until 1821, when it was incorporated with 
Mexico. On the fall of Iturbidc, in 1824, it separated itself from the lutter, and constituted 
itself an independent republic, under the title of the Federal Republic of Central America. 
The confederacy consists of five states, and a federal district, as follows. 

Staten. Population, Capitals. 

Gtiatrmaln. 800,000 . Old Guafninala 

San Salvador. IWO.OOO. San Salvador 

Honduras. 2.10.000 . Cniniiyaxtia 

Cost a Rica. 130,000 ...San Juan 

Nicaragua. 250,000 . Leon 

Federal District, New Guatemala. 

Guatemala Proper is the central province, comprising the great chain of volcanic moun- • 
tains, and the slope downwards from them to the sea. It is here that the great variety of 
climate and productions appears, and that the latter are in the highest perfection. What is 
strictly called the valley of Guatemala consists properly of nine valleys, of varying eleva¬ 
tion, enclosed within the great circuit of volcanic mountains. In the centre of this range 
of valleys, at an elevation not precisely known, stands the old city of Santiago de Guate¬ 
mala. It was erected first in 1527, at the foot of an enormous mountain, called the Volcano 
of Water (do Agua), and which too soon justified that title; for, a few years afterwards, an 
aqueous eruption burst forth, of the most formidable character, which overwhelmed the 
whole city, and buried in its ruins a great part of the inhabitants. Appalled by this disaster, 
the (Spaniards removed the city to another situation in a beautiful and finely watered valley, 
which yielded in profusion all the necessaries and luxuries of life. A very magnificent city, 
ulso called Santiago de Guatemala, was here erected, with .'$8 ecclesiastical structures, of 
which the cathedral was a sumptuous edifice, richly decorated, and more than 300 feet long. 
Of the nunneries, that of La Concepcion is said to have been inhabited by 1000 persons. 
But the site, with all its felicities, had terrible defects. It was liable to dreadful shocks of 
earthquake and volcanic eruptions, which rendered the existence of its inhabitants constantly 
insecure, and their fate often tragical. Juarros has devoted a portion of his work expressly 
to a record of the miseries of old Guatemala. In the above succession of calamities, severe 
uttacks of pestilence were interspersed. At length, in 1775, the series was consummated 
by a truly appalling earthquake, the shocks of which, continuing at intervals from June to 
December, reduced the city nearly to a heap of ruins. The Spanish government, on being 
advertised of this disaster, sent out instructions to remove to another site; but this, perhaps 
well-meant, order, being executed in an abrupt and despotic manner, only aggravated at first 
the miseries of the unfortunate city. New Guatemala was built in the valley of Mixco, in 
a situation not so fertile and beautiful, but extremely healthy, and exempt from the dreadful 
calamities of which the old city had been a victim. It was reared in the usual regular man¬ 
ner and with numerous squares; the houses are neat, though low, to mitigate the danger of 
earthquake; the churches and other public edifices on a smaller scale, but of very elegant 
design. The citizens, supposed tb amount to 35,000, ply, with very considerable diligence, 
the trades of weaving, pottery, working in silver, and embroidery: its chief articles of trade 
are indigo and cacoa. Old Guatemala likewise has risen from its ashes, and a great propor¬ 
tion of its exiles have gradually found their way back to their former abode. Having attained 
a population of 18,000, it has been reinvested, not with the privileges of a city, but those 
of a town. 

Other fine tracts and important cities are also found in the valleys of Guatemala. Santa 
Cruz del Quiche represents the once great. Utatlan, capital of the Indian kingdom subverted 
by Alvarado. Its palace, in magnitude and splendour, appears to have been little inferior to 
those of Cuzco and Mexico. It contained accommodation not only for the king himself, but 
for all the princes of the blood-royal and a numerous body-guard. As it appears to be in 
better preservation than any other of the imperial seats of native America, a diligent exa¬ 
mination would probably lead to important discoveries. San Salvador, to the south, is the 
capital of the state of the same name, which contains above 300,(MO people, and forms a 
very rich tract, yielding most of the indigo which is the staple of the kingdom. The capi¬ 
tal, in a fine valley, contained, in 1778, a population of 12,000, chiefly employed in the 
indigo trade. A variety of volcanic movements desolate this province, while they present 
curious phenomena to the view of the observer. Farther to the south, and still in this cen¬ 
tral region, are other fertile districts, provided the reader can pronounce their names: Quo- 
saltenango, Totonicapan, and Gueguetenango. These districts are chiefly inhabited by In¬ 
dians, who are civilised, and carry on several curious and ingenious manufactures. 

The state of Nicaragua lies to the south of the preceding. The mighty range of volca¬ 
nic Andes, which have given so decided a character to central Guatemala, here terminates, 
and the whole chain is in a manner suspended. The territory is low and moist, rich in all 
the tropical fruita, but in none which belong to the temperate climes. It has, however, vast 
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savannahs covered with numerous herds of cattle, which are sent even to the market of the 
cnpitul. But the most prominent object in this province is tins luk**, and the chief interest 
excited by it is the projected oceanic canal; both of which have been already mentioned. 
San Leon de Nicaragua is a place of about 20,000 inhabitants, of whom about 1000 are 
Spaniards, with a college, which in 1812 was allowed by the Cortes to be converted into an 
university. It occupies an advantageous position on the northwestern shore of the lake of 
the same name, which communicates by its outlet with Lake Nicaragua. Fourteen leagues 
distant is the fine harbour of Realejo in the Pacific, separated only by a level country over 
which there is a good road. Nicaragua, on the lake of the same name, is a town of about 
8000 inhabitants. Its port is San Juan del Sul, at the mouth of the navigable outlet of the 
lake. Muzaya, a village of 0000 inhabitants, almost entirely Indian, is said to be the mast 
trading place in the province, though inconveniently situated at the bottom of a deep rocky 
dell, almost destitute of water. 

Costa Rica, to the south of Nicaragua, seems numed ironically, being in a state of extreme 
and deplorable poverty. It has, however, mines of gold and silver, which Albedo pretends 
to have been once as productive as those of Putosi; but such a state of things, which seems 
at any time bibulous, has now, at all events, wholly ceased. Yet the “rich coast” is very 
capable of yielding the common tropical products; but the inroads of the Buccaneers caused 
a desertion, from which it has never recovered. Cartago, however, in the heart of the pro¬ 
vince, has a population of 20,000 persons, of whom 600 are, or were, Spaniards; while San 
Jose, ut a little distance, has a number nearly equal, with a greater proportion of Spaniards. 

The eastern part of the republic consists of the state of Honduras, so named from the 
peninsula which separates it from Yucatan. The whole coast is flat, marshy, hot, and ex¬ 
tremely unhealthy, though some parts of the interior rise into hilly and temperate tracts. 
This region is covered with thick forests containing the valuable trees of mahogany and log¬ 
wood. The mahogany trees arc very thinly scattered, and are cut down by gangs of negroes, 
preceded by what is called the finder, who mounts the tops of the highest trees, and spies 
out where a mahogany tree is to be tbund. The chief expense is in the conveyance to the 
coast Turtle is found in abundance along this shore. Gold and silver mines arc said to 
exist here, but none have ever been worked, or even found. The coast of Poyais, into which 
a body of English Colonists were so fatally seduced, partakes of the general character, but 
seems still more dreary and uninviting. Comayugua, called also Valladolid, is agreeably 
situated in the interior; but, though the nominal capital, it has never attained any great im¬ 
portance. Truxillo, and Cape Gracias, are more conspicuous places, but now also much 
decayed. Omoa, with a good harbour, has some.* trade. The cultivation of tobacco and the 
rearing of cattle form the principal occupations of the inhabitants of Honduras. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico is an extensive and noble territory, forming the greater part of that vast tract, of 
land which connects together Northern and Southern America. Originally a native empire, 
uflerwards the principal of the Spanish viceroyalties, it is now a great independent republic. 
Tt has sometimes been considered as extending to the Isthmus of Panama, which was, in 
some degree, under the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Mexico; but as Guatemala, to the 
southward of Mexico Proper, was always a separate intendency, and has now erected itself 
into an independent republic, it has received a separate notice. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

The outline of Mexico is so vague and irregular that its general dimensions of length and 
breadth are not easily determined. The southern extremity of Chiapas is in 15° N. lot. 
From the head of the bay of Tehuantepec, the western coast continues in a long oblique 
line from south-east to north-w'est, to the lat. of 42” N., Cape Mendocino, the extreme west¬ 
ern point, reaching to 125° W. long. At the head of the Gulf of Tehuantepec, (he eastern 
and western coasts approximate to within about. 125 miles, but they immediately diverge, 
and form the large peninsula of Yucatan, which terminates in about 86° W. long., the east¬ 
ernmost point of the territory. The extreme length may be stated at about 2500 miles; 
the breadth varies from 125 miles in the isthmus of Tehuantepec, and nearly 300 at the 
main centre of the republic, between Acapulco and Vera Cruz, to about MIX) between the 
Sabine and the Pacific, and nearly 850 between the Rocky Mountains and the ocean in the 
extreme north. The whole surface may be, therefore, described as lying between 86° and 
125° W. long., and 15° and 42° N. lat, with an area of 1,650,000 square miles. 

The surface of Mexico is elevated, composing part of that vast ridge whieh runs along 
the whole continent of America parallel to the Pacific, and which in the south is called tho 
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Andes or Corderillas, and in the north the Rocky Mountains. In the middle part the chain 
presents a broad table-land, from 6000 to 8000 feet in height, thus equalling Mont St. Ber- 
nurd, and others of the most remarkable summits of the old continent. This table-land is 
not, as in Quito and other parts of South America, an interval between opposite ridges, but 

is the very highest part of the ridge 
I'*** itself In the course of it, indeed, de- 

J jkn tached mountains occur, of which the 

^ V summits rise into the regions of por- 

\ petual snow, on a level almost with the 

y..M¥\ l n V mightiest of the Andes. Such are the 

Sdrty/ t< ill ^ - volcanic peak of Orizavu (.Jiff. 1027.), 

Popocatepetl, (Jiff. 1028.), and Toluca. 
But these are merely insulated heights 
or chains, running in a different direc¬ 
tion from the general ridge, and pre¬ 
senting few interruptions to that con- 
0rixava , tinuous level, as smooth almost as the 

ocean, which extends, for upwards of 
1500 miles, from one extremity of Mexico to the other. Hence while the communication 
between Mexico and the eastern and western sea-coasts is extremely difficult, and, with 

slight exceptions, can be carried on 
1028 only by mules, there is nothing to pre- 

^ _ vent wheel-carriages from running from 

f ' r •> the capital to Santa Fe in New Mex- 
C Y^~ > ieo, and thence to St. Louis on the Mis- 


a--— tE-.t,:-.- 


1028 only by mules, there is nothing to pre- 

^ vent wheel-carriages from running from 

f ' r the capital to Santa Fe in New Mex- 

)T~r-\£ -* > ieo, and thence to St. Louis on the Mis- 

y ' X '-M. sissippi. 

The fertility of this vast table-plain 
-^ -- f ~"- varies with its elevation. The summit 

j; -X is absolutely devoid of vegetation, not 

' from the severity of the climate, which 
belongs only to the temperate zone, but 
from the absence of moisture, occasion- 
' ed, as Humholdt conceives, by the force 

Popocatepetl. with which the rays of the sun strike 

on this open plain, the absence of trees, 
and the porous nature of the rocks, which causes the water to filtrate down to the lower 
regions. On this high arid plain, muriate of soda and other saline substances exist in extra¬ 
ordinary abundance, and give to it a resemblance to Thibet and the saline steppes of central 
Asia. Yet a great part of New Spain must rank with the most fertile regions of the earth. 
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A9 soon as it begins to slope down towards the sea, it becomes exposed to humid winds and 
irequeyt fogs; and a vegetation of uncommon strength and beauty is nourished by these 
aqueous vapours. The descent, suddenly becoming rapid, terminates in the narrow plain 
along the sea-coast, a tract in which the richest tropical productions spring up with a luxu¬ 
riance scarcely to be paralleled. Vet while the climate is thus prolific of vegetation in the 
finest and most gigantic forms, it is almost fatal to animal life; two consequences which, 
according to Humboldt, are in this climate almost inseparable. The Spaniards, terrified by 
the pestilential air, have made this plain only a passage to the higher districts, where even 
th** native Indians chose rather to support themselves by laborious cultivation, than to de¬ 
scend into the plains, where every luxury of life is poured forth in ample and spontaneous 
profusion. The Blope by which the table-land descends to tin: Mexican Gulf is so steep that, 
till the road very recently constructed, no species of carriage was able to ascend. Between 
the western coast and the table-land intervene four long and steejf ridges, which are difficult 
to traverse. Ilcnco the conveyance of goods to the city of Mexico, and from one ocean to 
the other, had been effected solely on the backs of mules. Another great commercial dis¬ 
advantage of Mexico is, that its eastern coast, against which the trade-winds are continually 
driving an accumulation of sand, is destitute of a single good harbour; for this name, accord¬ 
ing to Humboldt, cannot be given to that most dangerous of all anchorages, which is found 
at V era Cruz. The western coast, indeed, has, in Acapulco and Guaymas, two of the most 
magnificent ports in the world; but the coast, exposed to the entire breadth of the Pacific, 
is, for several months of the year, rendered unapproachable by tempests. 

The rivers of Mexico are not very numerous, nor, in general, of considerable magnitude. 
The principal is the Rio del Norte or Bravo, which, rising in the northern part of the coun¬ 
try, flows, by a south-easterly course of ubout lfHM) miles, chiefly through wild and savage 
tracts infested by the Apaches and Comanches, into the Gulf of Mexico. The Sacramento, 

and Buenaventura are large rivers of Upper California 
of which, however, our knowledge is slight. The Co¬ 
lorado of the west is a large river, but its course is 
through countries thinly peopled and little known. It 
falls into the Gulf of California, after receiving the 
Gila, a considerable stream. The rivers of tropical 
Mexico are mostly mere torrents, which rush down 
from its table-land, and, from the structure of the coun¬ 
try, reach the sen after n short course. They pour down 
remarkable waterfalls, among which that, of Regia 
(Jiff. 1029.), broken by volcanic rocks, and fringed with 
noble trees, forms one of the most picturesque spots in 
the world. The Panuco or Tampico, the Usumasinta, 
and the Balize are, however, considerable streams on 
the eastern coast; and the Zacatula, Rio Grande or 
Tololotlan, and Iliaqui, on the western. 

The lakes of Mexico arc very numerous, and appear 
to be the remains of others, of vast extent, which for¬ 
merly covered a much larger proportion of this lofty 
plain. The vallev of Mexico is covered with small lakes, which occupy nearly a fourth of 
its surface; but the only one on a great scale is that of Chapala, in New Galicia, which 
Humboldt estimates to contain an area of about 1300 square miles. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Suds eot. 1.— Geology. 

In tire Old World, granite, gneiss, mica slate, and clay slate often form the central ridges 
of the mountain chains; but in the Cordilleras of America these rocks seldom appear at the 
surface, being covered by masses of porphyry, greenstone, amygdaloid, basalt, obsidian, and 
other rocks of the same class. The coast of Acapulco is composed of granite; and as we 
ascend towards the table-land of Mexico, we see it rise through the porphyry for the last 
time between Zumpango and Sopilote. Farther to the east, in the province of Oaxaca, 
granite and gneiss occur in the extensive elevated plains, traversed by veins of quartz con¬ 
taining gold. The geognoetical relations of the secondary sandstone, limestone, and gyp¬ 
sum, met with in Mexico, are very imperfectly understood. 

Mexican Volcanoes .—In Mexico appears to commence the great chain of volcanic moun- 
tains, which extends with little interruption from lat. 24° N. to lat 2° S. The most north¬ 
ern wHptiic rock9 in this country occur near the town of Durango, in lat. 24°, long. 104°; 
but no active volcanoes are met with until we reach the parallel of the city of Mexico; and 
here, nearly in the same line, five occur, so placed that they appear derived from a fissure 
traversing Mexico from W. to E., in a direction at right angles to that of the great moun¬ 
tain chain, which, extending from N.W. to S.E., forms the great table-land of Mexico. Tho 
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most eastern of these, that of Tuxtla, is situated a few miles west of Vera Cruz. It had a 
considerable eruption in 1793, the ashes of which were carried as far as Perote, a distance 
of 57 leagues. In the same province, but farther to the west, occur the volcano Orizava, 
the height of which is 17,370 feet, and the peak of Popocatepetl, 500 feet higher, the lofti¬ 
est mountain in New Spain. The latter is continually burning, though for several centuries 
it. has ejected from its crater only smoke and ashes. On the western side of the city of 
Mexico are the volcanoes of .Torullo and Colima. The height of the latter is estimated at 
about 9000 feet. It frequently throws up smoke and ashes, but has not been known to eject 
lava. The volcano of Jorullo, situated between Colima and the city of Mexico, is much 
more recent than the others; for it is known to have made its appearance so late as the year 
1759. In the month of June, of that year, according to Humboldt, a subterraneous noise 
was heard in the district of Jorullo. Hollow sounds of the most frightful nature were 
accompanied by frequent earthquakes, which succeeded each other for from fifty to sixty 
days, to the great consternation of the inhabitants of the district. From the beginning of 
September every thing seemed to announce the complete re-cstublishmcnt of tranquillity, 
when, in the night of the 28th and 29th, the horrible subterraneous noise recommenced. 
The affrighted Indians fled to the mountains. A tract of ground, from three to four square 
miles in extent, rose up in the shape of a bladder. The boundaries of this convulsion are 
still distinguishable from the fractured strata. The malpays or volcanic ground near its 
edges is only thirty-nine feet above the old level of the plain, called Las Playas ile Jorullo; 
but the convexity of the ground thus thrown up increases progressively towards the centre 
to a height of 524 feet. Those who witnessed this great event from the mountains assert, 
that flames were seen to issue forth for an extent of more than half a league, that frag¬ 
ments of burning rocks were thrown vast heights, and that through a dense cloud of ashes 
lighted up by volcanic fire, the softened surface of the earth was seen to swell like an agi¬ 
tated sea. The rivers Cuitimba and San Penro precipitated themselves into the burning 
chasms. Eruptions of mud, and especially strata of clay, enveloping balls of decomposed 
basalt in conccntricul layers, appear to indicate that subterraneous water hod no small share 
in producing this striking phenomenon. Thousands of small cones, from six to ten feet in 
height, called by the natives hornitos (furnaces) issued forth from the malpays, having still 
a temperature of 212° Fahr. Each small cone is a fumarole, from which a thick vapour 
ascends to the height of from twenty to thirty feet. In many of them a subterraneous noise 
is heard, which appears to announce the proximity of a fluid in ebullition. In the midst of 
the furnaces, six large masses, elevated, from 300 to 1000 feet each, above the former level 
of the plain, sprang up from a chasm, which ranges from N.N.E. to S.S.VV. The most 
elevated of these enormous masses is the great volcano of Jorullo. It is continually burn¬ 
ing, and has thrown up from its north side an immense quantity of scorified and basaltic 
lavas, containing fragments of primitive rocks. These great eruptions of the central 
volcano continued till the month of February, 1760; since which period they have becoinc 
less frequent. 

The five active volcanoes just noticed appear to be connected by a chain of intermediate 
ones running in a parallel direction, and exhibiting evident indications of a similar origin. 
Thus, Orizava is connected with Popocatepetl by the Cofre de Perote, and with Jorullo by 
the extinct volcano of Mexico, called Iztaccihuatl; and the geognostical structure of them 
and all those high mountains that rise above the table-land of Mexico on the same parallel 
appears to be the same, being composed of trachyte, from apertures in which the existing 
volcanoes act. 

The same law prevails in the states of Guatemala and Nicaragua, which lie between 
Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien; but the volcanoes here, instead of being placed nearly 
at right angles to the chain of the Cordilleras, run parallel to it. In these provinces no 
less than twenty-one active volcanoes are enumerated, all of them contained between 10° 
and 15° N. lat Those which have been most lately in a state of eruption arc Los Fuegos 
of Guatemala, Isalco, Momotombo, Talica, and Bombacho. 

Ores, ifc .—Tin ore, which occurs so abundantly in some districts in the Old World, 
appears but sparingly in Mexico. The mines of Comanja, which are situated in syenite, 
afford veins of silver ore; and the most copious mines in America, those of Guanaxunto,aro 
situated in a vein of silver, which intersects a primitive clay slate, passing into talc slate. 
Many of the Mexican porphyries are rich in gold and silver. These rocks are chsracUHsed 
by the general presence of hornblende and the absence of quartz; and of the felspars, the 
ryakolite, or glassy felspar, is the most frequent. The rich gold mine of Villalpando, near 
Guanaxuato, traverses a porphyry, the basis of which is allied to phonolite, and in which 
hornblende is very rare. The veins of Zuriapan traverse porphyries, having a basis of 
greenstone, which rock, as is frequently the case, contains many interesting minerals, such 
as mesotype, stilbite, treinolite, asbestos, green garnet, iluor spar, chrysoprasc, fire opal, 
sulphur, carbonate and chromate of lead, and orpiment. The rich silver mines of Real del 
Monte, Pachuca, and Moran, are situated in porphyry. 

The transition rocks of Mexico which most abound in ores are limestone and gruywacke; 
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the transition limestone affords ores of silver at Real del Cardonal, Xacala, and Lomo del 
Toro, to the north of Zuriapan; and rich silver mines are situated in the rocks of the grey- 
wacke group. 

The secondary deposits most prolific in ores are those of the limestone scries: thus wo 
are told that the silver mines of the Real de Catorce, as well as those of El Doctor and 
Xaschi, near Zuriapan, traverse what Humboldt describes under the name of alpine lime¬ 
stone. In that and the formation named by the same author Jura limestone, are situated the 
famous silver mines of Tasco and Tehuilotcpec, in the intendency of Mexico. 

The mean produce of the mines of New Spain, including tho northern part of New 
Biscay and those of Oaxaca, is estimated at alxiut 1,541,015 troy pounds of silver,—a 
quantity equal to two-thirds of what is annually raised from the whole globe, and ten times 
as much as is furnished by all the mines in Europe. On the other hand, Humboldt remarks, 
the produce of the Mexican mines in gold is not much greater than those of Hungary and 
Transylvania; amounting, in ordinary years, only to 4315 troy pounds. 

The silver obtained from the Mexican mines is extracted from different ores. Most of it 
is obtained from silver glance, or sulphuret of silver, arsenical grny silver ore, horn ore or 
muriate of silver, black silver ore, and red silver ore. Native silver is useless in the north¬ 
ern districts. In Mexico there are about 500 towns or principal places, which afford silver. 
These 500 places comprehend together ahout 3000 mines, and there are between 4000 and 
5000 veins and other repositories of silver. 

Copper, iron, lead, and mercury are also procured in Mexico, but in small quantities, 
although there appears to be no deficiency of the ores of any of these metals. 

Subskct. 2.— Botany. 

Mexico naturally connects the vegetation of North and of South America, though it has 
a greater similarity with the latter in its climate and productions; but the mountains arc 
not so lofty, the great chain of the Cordilleras being twice interrupted within its limits. 
The northern Cordillera at Nicaragua exhibits the first indication of depression, but again 
rears itself for a time in the province of Veragua, and is there crowned with a very line 
plain, called the Table. In the eastern part of the province, it breaks into detached moun¬ 
tains of considerable height, and of the most abrupt and rugged formation; thence, proceed¬ 
ing still to the eastward, innumerable sugar-loaf hills appear, not aliove 300 or 400 feet 
high, with their bases surrounded by plains and savannahs; and, finally, about Chogres on 
the one hand, and Chorrera on the other, these also disappear for a few miles, and the coun¬ 
try becomes almost uninterruptedly low and flat. Presently, however, the sugar-loaf moun¬ 
tains again thicken, and, becoming connected, form a small cordillera, running from ahout 
opposite Porto Bello to the Bay of Mandingo; where is the second break. The land then 
continues low through the province of Darien and Choco, and is most abundant in rivers; 
those on tho north side tending to the Gulf of Uralm or Darien, and those on the south to 
that of St. Miguel: beyond which point the cordillera again raises itself on an extended 
scale, and enters South America. The vegetation of the isthmus is very luxuriant, the fruits 
and vegetables like those of other similar intcrtropical countries. The grain cultivated is 
Rice and Indian Corn. The Sugar-Cane is grown, but not extensively. Coffee and Cacao 
are raised for domestic consumption. The Caoutchouc tree, Milk tree (Palo de Vaca), and 
Vanilla plant abound in the woods. The charcoal made from many of the trees is consider¬ 
ed excellent for smelting; and, as such, is exported to Peru, and is in much request there. 
Some of them yield very rich and brilliant dyes, used by the Indians, but not yet in com¬ 
merce. The barks of others are medicinal, or abound in tannin. Ink is made both from 
gall-nuts and a bush called Alsifax, resembling the Caper. Many valuable resins are 
extracted from different trees; particularly one, distilled from the bark of a tree called the 
Palo Santo, or holy tree, which is highly fragrant, and used both as a remedy for disorders 
and to burn as incenso. The Styrax officinalis of Linnaeus is very abundant, the gum 
extracted from it selling at two dollars the pound. With the gum flowing from the Caout¬ 
chouc tree, while yet liquid, tho inhabitants manufacture a sort of water-proof cloth, on tho 
same principle as that prepared in this country. In the vigour and varieties of its woods, 
the isthmus challenges competition with any part of the world, according to Mr. Lloyd; 
who, in the Transactions of the Geographical Society of Ixmdon, enumerates no less than 
ninety-seven kinds, of which he has commuuicated specimens to that institution. 

The Mexican republic, which extends from lat. 15° to lat. 42°, presents, by reason of its 

g eographical position, all the modifications of climate which we should find in passing from 
\e Senegal river Jk&min, or from the coasts of Malabar to Bucharia. This variation of 
en$mte is increaseffVpthe geological structure of the country, and by the mass and extra¬ 
ordinary form ofjjybe mountains of Mexico. Upon the summit and slope of the Cordillera 
the tempcrature^Rfiers according to the elevation; and it is not the solitary peaks alone, 
whose summits, near the limit of perpetual snow, are covered with firs and oaks; wholo 
provinces produce spontaneously alpine plants; and the agriculturist, dwelling in the torrid 
xone, loses all b,js hopes of harvest from the effect of frost or the abundance of snow. From 
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this order of things, it may easily be imagined that, in so mountainous and extensive a 
country as Mexico, there is an immense variety of indigenous productions, and scarcely a 
plant exists on the globe which cannot be cultivated in some part of the country.* 

No better idea, perhaps, of the general aspect of the vegetation in a much frequented 
portion of the empire con be conveyed than by the journal of a German botanist, Schiede, 
very recently published in the Idnnea, to which we must beg to refer our readers for a 
description of the country between Jalapa and Mexico. 

In Mexico the people not only obtain an agreeable drink from the saccharine substance 
of Maize, Manioc, Banana, and the pulp of some Mimosas; but they also cultivate a spe¬ 
cies of the Pine-Apple family (Agave americana ) in order to convert its juice into a spi¬ 
rituous fluid. Wide tracts of country present nothing but fields of Maguey, whose long, 
sharp, and thorny leaves contrast strangely with the glossy and tender texture of the foliage 
of Bananas. It is not till after eight years that this plant shows signs of flowering, and 
affords the “ honey” (as it is called) which is used for making Pulque. The interior is cut 
out, and the hollow continues for two or three months to afford daily a large quantity of sap, 
amounting, sometimes, to the enormous quantity of 15 quartillos, or 075 cubic inches, daily, 
for four or five monthf. This is the more astonishing, as the Agave plantations are always 
situated in the most arid spots, where hardly any soil covers the rocks. The culture of tiie 
Agave possesses many advantages over Maize, Wheat, or Potatoes, as the plant is not 
afiiseted by the drought, frost, or hail, which so often prevail on the high parts of the Mexi¬ 
can Cordillera. The stalk perishes after flowering, and an immense number of suckers 
spring up in its place. The man who plants 30,000 or 40,000 stems of Maguey is sure of 
leaving his family rich, though it requires patience and courage to persevere in a culture 
which will not be profitable in less than fifteen years. In good soil, the Agave sends up its 
flowering stem in five years; in a poor soil, not sooner than in twenty. The “ honey” or 
juice of the Agave is a very pleasant subacid; and ferments readily, owing to the saccha¬ 
rine and mucilaginous properties that it contains. The smell, however, of the liquor that is 
obtained is most putrid and disgusting, but those Europeans who have overcome their dis¬ 
like to it, prefer Pulque to every other drink. The Indians consider it to be stomachic, 
strengthening, and nutritious, and speak in rapture of the excellence of that which is made 
at Tlocotillan, where the peculiar soil gives a remarkable flavour to the beverage, and where 
there are plantations of Agave that annually yield more than 40,000 livres of rental. The 
Maguey was not only the Vine but the Papyrus and the Hemp of the ancient Mexicans, 
who painted their hieroglyphics on paper made of the fibres of its leaves. A thread called 
pita, which has the advantage of never twisting, is still used that is prepared from it, and 
its thorns serve, like those of the Cactus, for pins and nails. A highly intoxicating spirit is 
also extracted from the Maguey. Vanilla, of which we have already made mention, abounds 
in Mexico; though the natives take no pains to cultivate so valuable a plant. . 

The Cactus coccinellifer {Jig. 1030.), which nourishes tne valuable Cochineal Insect,* is 
a native of Mexico, and was cultivated for the sake of the precious dye which the insect 
affords, long before the conquest of that country, the plantations being called Nopaleros. 
From die district of Oaxaca alone the amount exported has been estimated at above 500,000/. 

sterling, and the annual consump¬ 
tion of cochineal in. Great Britain 
only is about 750 bags, or 150,000 
lbs., valued at 275,000/.; “ a vast 
amount,” as the authors of the In¬ 
troduction to Entomology well ob¬ 
serve, “ for so small a creature, and 
well calculated to show us the ab¬ 
surdity of despising any animals on 
account of their minuteness.” The 
plant hears much resemblance to 
the Cactus Opuntia, or Prickly- 
Pear, and is easily cultivate. 1 in dry 
rocky spots: the Cochineal Insect 
is, in general appearance, not very dissimilar to the Meal-Bug of the gardens, and equally 
covered with a white powdery substance. The male insects, which are comparatively iew 
in number, are winged: when the femalea are with young, they ore placed or. different 
Cactus plants, which is called sowing them. Here they increase rapidly in size and num¬ 
bers, and, four months after, the harvest commences; when the insects are brushed off with 
a squirrel’s or deer’s tail, by the women, who sit for hours under one Nopal plant, and kill 
them, sometimes by immersion in boiling water, sometimes by exposure to the sun, or in the 
vapour-baths of the Mexicans. By the latter method, the powdery substance is preserved, 
which increases the value of the insects in commerce. 



Cactua Coccinollifer- 


* Iluuilioldt'a HUl. it la Mmrrllr Kepagne. 
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Atlixco, in Mexico, is justly celebrated for the abundance and excellence of the chirimoya 
(Anona cherimolia ) which it produces. This is cultivated in many of the hotter parts of 
South America, and justly ranks aa one of tho best fruits of the country. 

The Cheirostemon, or Hand Plant (Jiff. 1031.), was discovered by Humboldt, in 1801, 
forming immense forests in the province of Guatemala, in New Spain. 
From time immemorial, a single individual of this tree hnd been cul¬ 
tivated in the gardens of Tztapalapan, where it was said to have 
been planted by Montezuma before the conquest of Peru; and the 
Indians attached a religious veneration to it, believing that not an¬ 
other specimen existed or would exist in the world. This taste for 
horticulture still prevails among the Mexicans, who delight in dress¬ 
ing with garlands the stands where they vend vegetables or pulque, 
and arrange nosegays of freshly gathered flowers among the Peaches, 
Pine Apples, and Sapotiilas which they display.* 

The true Jalap (Purga de Xalapa ), that well-known and potent 
medicine, is the root, not, as is sometimes supposed, of Mirabilis Ja- 
lapa, but of the Convolvulus Jalapa, a climbing plant which grows, 
at a height of 1300 or 1400 metres, in many parte of Mexico, de¬ 
lighting in cool shady situations, among woods and on the slope of 
the mountains. It is singular that it is likewise found in the hot province of Vera Cruz, iu 
sandy arid spots, near the level of the sea, and that M. Michaux should also have met with 
it in Florida. The annual consumption of Jalap in Europe has been stated at 7500 quintals, 
an amount which Humboldt thinks must be considerably over-stated. Its price at Xalapa, 
when the largest quantity is obtained, is from 120 to 130 francs the quintal of about 100 lbs. 

The Dahlias, those universal favourites, whose many-coloured blossoms give such splen¬ 
dour to our parterres at a season when the approach of winter renders them doubly valuable, 
as well as many other semi-hardy plants, are natives of the cool and hilly parts of Mexico. 



Hand Plant. 


Suuseot. 3. — Zoology. 

The Zoology of these interesting regions has only of late been partially made known to 
modern science; for, notwithstanding the munificent liberality of tho court of Spain in send¬ 
ing Hernandez for the express purpose of investigating the animal productions of the New 
World, the result of his mission was unattended cither by commercial or scientific advan¬ 
tages. Vague and trivial notices, accompanied only by barbarous Indian names, rendered 
the works of Hernandez nearly unintelligible even to the European naturalists of that age, 
and the author and his book have long since passed into oblivion. The political events of 
the last few years have now opened the natural riches of Mexico to the researches and the 
enterprise of Europeans. And although the zoological gleanings hitherto made on the table¬ 
land have been very local, and "comparatively scanty, they are sufficient to give some general 
idea of the probable nature of the whole, at least so far as concerns the geographic distri¬ 
bution of the ornithology; the only department in which we possess, as yet, any collections. 
To this, consequently, we must from necessity restrict our notice; since the others, slightly 
mentioned in the narratives of the old travellers, cannot be recognised or named by the mo¬ 
derns. There is, as we have already observed, sufficient reason to believe that the union 
of the southern and northern American Fauna takes place on that high table isthmus which 
geographically divides the two most prominent divisions of the New World; and this idea 
will receive some confirmation by the following details. 

The following Birds are common both to Mexico and the United States:— 


1032 



Klnc-Bint. 


Bulco boreal in. Northern Butts*!. 

Cirrui niunriramm. Amrriem Harrier. 

Acciniter jieuiisylvanicus Sw. Pennsylvanian 
Hawk. 

Stria Virginians /,. Virginian Horned Owl. 

Tynnnus iotrepidus Pteil. King bird. (Jig. 
1032 .). 

Tvrannula Says Sw. Sav's Tvrtn*. 

Mrrula migmtnrU Sw. Bed-breasted Thrush. 

Orpheus pnlyrlnttm Sw. Mocking Thrush. 

Fhlia Wilsnni Sw. Wilson’s Bluebird. 

Sriunis aurorapillin Sw. Golden-crowned Tit. 

Selurui aquatic us Sto. Water 'Jit. 

Trichaa personatus Sw. Maryland Yellow, 
throat. 

Sylvlcola amcrieana Sw. Blue-backed War- 
bier. 

Sylvlcola Blackburn la Sw. Blackburnian War¬ 
bler. 

Sylvlcola ntlva Sw. Yellow Warbler. 

Sylvlcola flavicollis Sw. Yellow-throated War¬ 
bler. 


BylvlcnU coronata Sw. YeUnw-crownod War- 
bier. 

Vcrmivora solitaris Sw. Worm-eating War¬ 
bler. 

Sctophaga mticilla Sw. Redstart Waililer. 
AlauiU cornuta fVi/ton. .Shore (.ark. 

Pringilla socialis IVtUon. Social Sparrow. 
Pyrrhula frontalis Bon. Bullfinch Linnet. 
Dolichonyx ory/ivoni* Sw. Klcr Bird. 

Viren ollvkrea ? Ban. Bed -eyed Warbler. 
Agelaius pbcrniccu* Sw. Red winged Starling. 
Molothnw pen iris Sw. Cowbint. 

Stumella ludoviciana Sw. Crescent Starling. 

Xauthornus baltimora C. Baltimore 1 tangliest. 
Pcndroenpua variua Sw. Varied Woodpecker. 
Guinea ludoviciana Sw. Rose-breasted Gros¬ 
beak. 

Guinea carol ca Sw. Blue Groshrak. 

Mniotilt* varla tfML Black and White Creeper. 
Sitta Caroline nsli L. Carolina Nuthatch. 
Alccdo amr.ucana L. Great American King- 
Asher. 


The above species are mostly migratory, visiting the United 
States to breed, nnd returning southward. It does not appear, 
however, that they pass beyond tho Mexican Gulf; since not one, out of the whole thirty- 
five, has yet been discovered on the Terra Finns. 


* nuiutxfldt nnS Bnnpland, Voyage el Kasai sur la JVbuvtlls Kspagne, vol. i. p. iii. page 98. 
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The next list comprises those birds which we were the first to describe as new species, 
peculiar to Mexico, (j Phil. Mag., June, 1827.). They are unknown in the United States, 
nor have they yet been detected on the main land of South America:— 


FFiruudo fhaliusiniis Sw Sea-green Swallow. 
TyranuuU aililiia Sw. Mexican I’eweu Tyrant, 
l yrantiula oUcura Sw. Ubscu « I yruit. 
Tyr.tnnula haibiroatris Sw. Bearded Tyrant. 
Tynumil* nigncim Sw. Rhckiah Tyrant. 
Tymmula music* Sw. Musical Tyrant. 
Tyrannula oruata Sw. ep nun. Created Tyrant. 
Nctophiig* miuJata Sw. Red-bodied Flycatcher. 
Setophaga picla >tv. 1‘aiuted Flycatcher. 
Seiophaga rubra Sw. Red Flycatcher. 
Kctonliafta rufifntiiM Sw. ip. nov. Yellow* 
throated Flycatcher. 

Tyrannui crasairuatrla Sw. Thick-billed Ty¬ 
rant. 

Ty minus vociferaiw Sw. Cnllinx Tyrant. 
ITilingonys cinereu* Sw. 2oot. III. pi. G2. 120. 

Cinereous Hcrry-ei'er. 

Ptilingunya ui'ens tp. me. Black Berry-eater. 
Ciuclue ainerlcauut Sw. American Water- 
ouzel. 

Mcrula flavimatria .Sw. Yellow.liillrd Thrush. 
Mcrula tristis .Sw. Sid coloured ’I brush. 
Mcrula aliens Sw*. Silent Thrush. 

Orpheus curvirustris Sw. Long-billed Mock¬ 
ing bird. 

Orpheus caerulesccns Sw. Blue Mocking-bird. 
Si dia mexicaua Sw. Mexican Ibduu. 

Sylvicoh innruata Sw. Plain Warbler. 

Pipilo macula la Sw. Spotted t'hicktiurh. 
Pijiiln macrtuiyx Sut. Long-clawed Chick- 
iiuch. 

Pipilo fuse* Sw. Brown Chickfinrh. 

Pipilo rufescons Sw. Chestnut Chickfinch. 


Chnndestea atrigatus Sw. Striped Finch 

Fringilla citierei Sw. Ash-ciiluured Finch. 

Cardurlis niexkanus Sw. Mexican Goldfinch. 

Caaicut coronal us Sw. Crowned Hangnnt. 

AgeUius longipcs Sw. Long-legged Maize- 
bird. 

Xanthoniua Bullockii Sw. Bullock* Hang- 
nest. 

Icterus mnlanocephalus Sw. BUck-headcd 
Hangnrat. 

Icterus eras* in atria Sw. Thick-billed Hang- 

nest. 

Icterus cucultalus Sw. Hooded Hangneat. 

Icterus mrxir.anua Leach. Mexican rtangnest 

Quiscalus (Kilustria Sw. Marsh Rnattail. 

Cyanurus coronal us Sw. Coronated Jay. 

Cyaimrus fnriuosiib Sw*. Famous Jay. 

Tanagra erythrucephala Sw. Red-headed T*» 
nager. 

Pymnga livid* Sw. Livid Hedbird. 

Fyranga hefniica Sw. Mexican Redbud. 

Pyranga bidrnlata b'u*. Double-toothed Red- 
bint. 

Tiaria pusillus Sw. I.ittle Grosbeak. 

Guinea inulauocephila Sw. Black-headed 
Grosbeak. 

Psittarus Jeucorhynchus Sw. White-billod Par¬ 
rot. 

Macrocereut mcxicaiius Sw. Mexican Mnckaw. 

Ramptnstns canuatua Sw. C arinaied Toucan. 

Melaiicrijcs foroiicivurus Sw. Ant-sating 
Woodpecker. 


Mclanerpes elnraus Sw. Elegant Woodpecker. 

MeLuicrprs xlbirmria Sut. Whiie-Trouted Wood¬ 
pecker. 

Colautea Mexicanus Sw. Crimson-shafted 
Wo**d|iecker. 

• Xipborti^urhiiii leucoguter Sto. White throated 
Tree cliuilier. 

{ Xiphorhyncbus flavigaater Sw. Yellow-throated 
Tree-climber. 

Coccyzua Mexicanus Sw. Mexican Cowrul. 

Crotophaxa sulci ruatrU Sw. Groove-billed Ani. 

Trogon Mexicanus Sw. Zool. ItL pi. BL 1U7. 
Mexican Trogon 

Trogon Morgan it Sw. Morgan's Tmeon. 

Trochilus fuJgens Sw. Refulgent Humming- 
bird. 

Tmchilua thalassmus Sw. Sea-green Hum¬ 
ming-bint. 

Trochilua platynercua Sto. Brad-tailed Hum¬ 
ming-bird. 

Cynanflun Ixti rostra Sw. Broad-billed Hum¬ 
ming-bird. 

Cynanthus bifurcatua Sid. Double fork -tailed 

Iluiuimng-bird. 

Cynanthus nunimui Sto. Little Fork-tailed 
Humming-bird. 

Cynanthu- Lucifer Sto. Mexican Star Hum¬ 
ming-bird. 

Lam porn is amrthystiuua Sw. Amethyatino 
flu turning bird. 

Prion ilea Mexicanus Sio. ZadL. ItL pi. 81. 
Mexican Motmot. 


The third list exhibits such few species as have been likewise observed on the Terra 
Pinna; but arc unknown to inhabit the north of America- 


Aquils destructor Datui. Destroying Eagle. Tyrannula enrunata Sw. Round-crested Fly- I Saumphagus sulphurous Sw. Rentivi Tyrant. 

Polytmnis brisi Manus l ttil. Brazilian Cara- catcher. I Irtrrua dotiiiuicrnala /laud. Domingo ffanencst. 

cars. Tyrannula cayenensit Sw. Cayenne Fly- i Macmcorcus militaris Sw. Military Mackaw. 

Buteo ptumrles Sut. l/uig-wingnri Buzzard. c.tirhcr. I Trochilus meU antis Sw. Black-cared Hunt- 

Circux ruiilans Sw. Chestnut Harrier. Tyrannus grweux f'lril. Gray Tyrant. | iiung-bird. 

It results from this enumeration, that of 113 species of land birds, hitherto ascertained, 
by us, to be natives of Mexico, 68 appear to be altogether peculiar to that country, 11 are 
ii Iso natives of South America, and 34 of North America. These facts, so important in 
illustrating the great principles of animal distribution, are in themselves so valuable, that 
we could not withhold them from the scientific reader. It will, however, be unnecessary to 
enter on similar details regarding the water birds; as of twelve species of the Duck family, 
sent from the lakes of Real del Monte, not one possessed any novelty, the whole belonging 
to those species distributed over North America. 

Among the Wading Birds are two most beautiful species of Tiger Bitterns, hitherto un¬ 
known to naturalists, and which, in fact, we have not yet regularly described. One, the 
Tigrisoma lineata, or Lineated Bittern {/iff. 1033.), is entirely waved with fine fulvous 
lines; the other, T. mexicana, has these lines enlarged into broader bands, while the chin, 
and part of the throat, are naked {Jig. 1034.). The American Bittern, which here represents 
that of Europe, is also a common bird, and, from its smaller size, it is called Butor minor 
{fig. 1035.). 



Linealed Bittern. Mexican Bittern. American Bittern. 


The Quadrupeds, Insects, &c., are too little known, to permit any satisfactory account 
living given of them. The only quadrupeds brought home by Mr. Bullock were a bow Lynx, 
the Canadian Porcupine, two small Monkeys, and a small Tiger Cat. Deer and Antelopes, 
of some unknown species, are found on the table-land, while the Bison, according to Mr. 
Ward’s admirable account of Mexico, is stated to visit Texas in great herds. 
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Sect. III .—Historical Geography. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, Mexico formed the most powerful and populous, and, 
with one doubtful exception, the most civilised empire of any in the western World. Estulla 

and some other writers have argued, that 
Mexico contains now a greater number of 
people than at any former period; but the 
numerous ruined cities traced by Humboldt 
convinced that traveller of the contrary, at 
least as to the space comprised under the 
empire of Montezuma. The plan, too, of 
ancient Mexico, recently found by Mr. Bul¬ 
lock, shows it to have been greater than 
the modern city. This empire also had at¬ 
tained in several respects to no inconsider¬ 
able height of civilisation. The Mexicans 
had a calendar, of which a representation is 
here given {fig. 1036.), more accurate than 
that of the Greeks and Romans; they built 
large cities, lofty and regular pyramids; 
they smelted metals, and cut the hardest 
stone; and they recorded events by paint¬ 
ings of a peculiar character, which were 
little inferior to the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
Two specimens of these ancient paintings 
are here exhibited {fig- 1037.). There 
existed a regular gradation of ranks in the empire, and the exorbitant power and pride of 
the nobles were contrasted with the almost enslaved state of the body of the people. The 
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Mexican Hieroglyphica. 

independent republics of Tlascala and Cholula afforded indications of a certain advance in 
political science, alloyed, however, by the most fierce and dreadful barbarism. Human sacri¬ 
fices offered in vast numbers, and with the most ferocious rites, assimilate their character to 
that, of savages in their rudest state. A recent examination of the hieroglyphical tables of 
the Mexicans has exhibited a view of the revolutions of the empire, and lias shown them 
to be caused by the successive inroads of migratory nations from the north. The first was 
that of the Toltecs, in 648, and the last of tne Aztecs, in 1166. Enquiry has in vain been 
mode after any northern people who could have brought into Mexico any tincture of civil 
isation; and we have ourselves no doubt that whatever civilisation there was, originated 
within the empire itself, though the rude conquerors might, as is usual in such cases, adopt 
tiie arts and institutions of the conquered people, still retaining deep traces of their own 
original barbarism. 

The dominion of the Spaniards over Mexico was acquired by Cortez at the head of a 
band of daring adventurers, whom the possession of fire-arms and the terror produced by 
them rendered invincible. After a resistance not without some glory, the Aztec empire 
was overthrown, and Mexico, with Peru, became the brightest gems in the Spanish crown. 
There appears no doubt that a great part of the nation, including most of the nobility and 
priesthood, perished at the time of the conquest; but considerable numbers still survived, 
and continnSrto live in separate villages, with a local jurisdiction. Although the country 
was in all respects ill governed, yet the hopes of immense wealth attracted a number of 
Spanish emigrants, who gradually multiplied in a country abounding with the necessaries 
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of life. Even the Indians, whom the Spaniards at last sought to protect, increased their 
numbers in the course of the last century, and from the intercourse between the two races 
a very numerous mixed tribe originated. 

The spirit of revolution and independence, which was gradually diffused in the mildly 
governed English colonies, did hot, for some time, reach those under the Spanish sway. 
The habits of implicit submission, and the ignorance which accompanied it, prevented all 
but a few daring spirits from forming even the idea of emancipation. Yet a root of discon¬ 
tent was deeply lodged. The Creoles, or Spaniards bom in America, were now the most 
numerous race, and were always increasingly preponderant. But the Spanish government, 
from a short-sighted policy, placed all its confidence, and vested all political power, in a 
small body of Spaniards sent out from Europe. The discontents of the proscribed Creoles, 
however, might long have fermented without explosion, had not their ties with Europe been 
broken by Napoleon’s invasion of Spain. The principle of loyalty itself led them indig¬ 
nantly to repel this usurpation, and to frame a provisional government for themselves; and 
having once tasted the sweets of independence, they were unwilling to recognise either the 
local authorities established in Spain, or the supremacy of the king himself. The contest 
was long, bloody, and desperate; for most of the intelligence, and all the military skill and 
discipline, were at first on the side of the native Spaniards; but, alter many vicissitudes 
and many dangers, both internal and external, the Mexicans succeeded in forming a con¬ 
stitution, nearly on the model of that of the United States. 

Sect. IV .—Political Geography. 

After the prolonged struggle for independence, the government fell into the hands of 
Iturbidc, who caused himself to be proclaimed emperor of Mexico, in 1822. This short¬ 
lived empire was overthrown in the following year, and in 1824 the Mexicans adopted a 
constitution of government, formed closely on the model of that of the United States. The 
new federal republic was divided into nineteen States, four Territories, and a Federal Dis¬ 
trict, each state being provided with its local government, while the foreign relations and 
general interests of the confederacy were confided to the generul congress. The president 
and senate were chosen for four years by the respective states; the representatives for the 
term of two years by the people. This constitution, however, was not sufficient to prevent 
civil dissensions, and appeals to the sword too often decided the disputes of rival chiefs or 
political parties. But it continued to preserve a nominal existence, at least, until October, 
1835, when it was set aside by the decrees of the general Congress, suppressing the state 
legislatures, and providing for the division of the country into departments. Under this 
new order of things, the president is to be chosen by an indirect vote, and the two houses 
of Congress, by direct popular vote; the executive head of each department to be appointed 
by the supreme national government. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the country, we can give nothing certain as to the mili¬ 
tary force of the republic. The army is not large, but seems to be pretty efficient. The 
want of harbours must ever prevent Mexico from being a great maritime power. Little 
confidence can be placed in any statements relative to the finances. The annual revenue 
is stated to be about 13,000,000 dollars. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

As an agricultural country, Mexico has been celebrated for the vast variety of produc¬ 
tions which can be raised, according to the different degrees of elevation of its great tabular 
mass of territory. It is divided into warm lands (tierras calicntes), temperate lands (tierras 
templadas), and cold lands (terras frias). The warm lands, however, though capable of 
yielding in profusion all the productions of the torrid zone, are subject to so deadly a pesti¬ 
lence, that even the natives preferred to inhabit a poorer soil on the higher grounds; und 
Europeans, except the few fixed by commercial avidity, pass through it in trembling haste, 
as if death pursued them. The cold lands, again, are nearly devoid of vegetation, exhibit¬ 
ing on a few scattered spots the plants of the north. It is only on the “ temperate lands,” 
that the real and effective vegetation exists; and there the finest plants of the mo t genial 
temperate climates are produced in higher perfection than in most other parts of the known 
world. The Mexican wheat excels that of all other countries, both in quality and abun¬ 
dance, provided that by nature or art it have been supplied during growth with sufficient 
moisture. Such is the aridity of the soil, that artificial irrigation is usually necessary. 
Maize, or Indian corn, the proper grain of America, is still more generally cultivated, and 
forms the standing food of the people. Its harvests are equally profuse. Barley and rye 
(seldom oats), grow on tho colder grounds, the first forming the chief food of horses. Farther 
down grows the banana, which, though the proper food of the torrid zone, grows so high, 
that Humboldt calculates 50,000 square miles may be fit for it Of all vegetables it yields 
the greatest proportion of aliment with the least culture. It bears fruit in ten months atler 
planting, and then requires only to have the stalks cut, that new shoots may spring from 
them, and to be dug and dressed round the roots. The amount of nutritive substance yield- 
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cd by it, is to that of wheat, as 133 to 1, and to that of potatoes, as 44 to 1. The manioc 
root, under the same climate, can be made to produce abundance of palatable and whole¬ 
some farina. The Mexicans set much value also on the maguey, which is extensively cul¬ 
tivated, and yields annually about 150 quarts of a sweet juice, easily convertible into pulque, 
the favourite fermented liquor of the people. The most remarkable failure is that of the 
potato, which, though growing both in North and South America, had not reached Mexico 
at the time of the conquest, and is still rare and of inferior quality. Sugar, coffee, and cot¬ 
ton are all produced of excellent quality, but only for internal use; and cacoa, though an 
universal beverage, is procured by importation. Cochineal is almost the only article col¬ 
lected extensively for export. The culture is laborious, and has diminished of late, but the 
price has not increased, substitutes being employed. There is also indigo, but it is inferior 
to that of Guatemala. Vanilla, the flavouring material of the chocolate, is obtained in the 
forests of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz, and exported to the amount of 80001. or 10,0001. value 
annually. 

The mines, however, are the grand objects which have connected the idea of unbounded 
wealth and romantic splendour with the name of Mexico. Gold and silver, by a natural 
illusion, have always shone in the eyes of mankind with a lustre beyond that of any other 
metal. Peru, indeed, offers gold in greater abundance; but Mexico, since the first discovery, 
has produced more silver than all the rest of the world united. The silver ore of Mexico 
is fur from rich; it seldom yields more than three or four ounces to the quintal of earth, 
while that of Saxony yields ten or even fifteen ounces. It is situated also very deep in the 
ground. The quantity, however, is in many cases immense, obtained with comparatively 
little difficulty; for, instead of being, as usual, placed in the heart of dreary and almost 
inaccessible deserts, the mines occupy the very best situations of tho great table plain, are 
surrounded with brilliant vegetation, and with all the means of comfortable subsistence. 
There are 3000 mines in Mexico; most of them, however, are now unproductive, and even 
ruinous: but adventurers have been encouraged to begin, and to persevere while a particle 
of their capital remained, by the enormous profits which have, in a few instances, been 
realised. The most remarkable was that of the Vaienciana mine, undertaken by Obregon, 
a poor man, who, by begging and borrowing, contrived to carry on a fruitless excavation 
during eleven years, till he came at length upon the great vein, which for more than thirty 
years yielded about 2,500,000 dollars annually. The mine of Pavellon, in the district of 
Somhrerete, yielded 4,000,000 dollars in six months; but its product has been by no means 
so steady. The purification of the metal is effected either by smelting or by amalgamation 
with mercury. The latter mode is considered the most eligible, especially since the forests 
have been thinned by the quantity already consumed in the smelting process: 10,000 quin¬ 
tals of mercury are required for the mines of Mexico; a quantity difficult to procure, 
' especially while the Spanish government monopolised and retailed it at an enormous price. 
The produce of the mines continued increasing till the commencement of the late revolu¬ 
tion. Prom 1750 to 1759, the average appeared to be 16,506,000 dollars; from 1771 to 
1803, it was 19,688,000; but in the first years of the present century, the duties levied 
implied an amount of 22,000,000 and, allowing for contraband, the total might probably be 
25,000,000. During the dreadful convulsions of the late revolution, the amount was greatly 
reduced, the water having in many instances been allowed to rush in, the machinery 
destroyed, and the workmen dispersed. The annual average produce since the revolution 
is not more than 12,000,000 dollars. The silver coined in the mint of Mexico, which, in 
1810, amounted to the value of 17,950,000 dollars, had fallen in 1825 to 3,651,000. The 
mine of Guanaxuato yielded, in 1810, 511,000 marks of silver; in 1825, only 100,000. 
Extraordinary efforts have lately been made by British capitalists to restore and extend the 
produce of these mines. During the period of excited speculation in 1825, numorous com¬ 
panies were undertaken for this purpose; and their shares sold for some time at advancing 
premiums. There were also two American and one German. The English companies 
began their operations with the greatest spirit; it was soon found, however, that an enor¬ 
mous expense must be incurred before the smallest return could be hoped for. Every thing 
was to be erected anew—horse whims, magazines, stamps, crushing mills, and washing vats; 
hundreds of horses and mules were to be purchased; roads to be made; establishments to 
be formed for the process of amalgamation. These expenses have absorbed the subscribed 
capital of the companies, and the produce has not yet answered expectation, though the 
vein of Veta Grande in Zacatecas has yielded 3,000,000 dollars to the Bolanos Company. 
The value of the Mexican gold does not exceed 7000 marks, or about 1,000,000 dollars 
annually. The mint of Mexico is a prodigious establishment, in which all the processes are 
carried on with the greatest activity, though not, as Mr. Bullock conceives, with that ele¬ 
gance of design which might be desired. It is capable of stamping 100,000 dollars within 
the hour. So rapid an operation is seldom required; yet there have passed through it pro¬ 
bably upwards of 3,000,000,000 dollars. 

Manufactures in Mexico are, and must long continue, in a very rude state. A strong 
prejudico exists among the natives against manual labour: in consequence of which, it is 
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chiefly confined to criminals, or persons compelled by debt to engage in it. These work* 
men are immured as in a prison: and high walls, double doors, barred windows, together 
with the severe corporal punishments often inflicted on the inmates, make these places 
resemble an ill-conducted gaol. There are, however, considerable fabrics of coarse red 
earthenware, which is used in all the operations of cookery; also manufactures of coarse 
woollens and cottons. The amount of these, in good times, was reckoned at 7,000,000 dol¬ 
lars ; but declined during the troubles. Working in gold ami silver has, as might be ex¬ 
pected, been a favourite occupation. Services of plate, worth 30,000 or 40,000 dollars, have 
been manufactured at Mexico, which, for elegance and fine workmanship, may rival the best 
of the kind in Europe. Glass has also made great progress. The coaches of Mexico have 
long been celebrated both for good construction and beauty, it being the particular ambition 
of all who possibly can, to have their coach. 

The commerce of Mexico does not correspond with its great fame for wealth. The ex¬ 
ports of the precious metals form the principal article; next to this is cochineal; to which 
may he added, sugar, flour, indigo, provisions, vanilla, sarsaparilla, jalap, logwood, and 
pimento. The exports at Vera Cruz in 1824, amounted to 12,082,000 dollars, of which 
7,437,000 were for European and other foreign ports; 4,300,000 for American ports; and 
284,000 for other Mexican ports. The imports, consisting chiefly of manufactured goods, 
wine, brandy, and metals, were from Europe 1,468,000; America, 3,022,000; other Mexi¬ 
can ports, 202,000. Under the Spanish regime, Vera Cruz and Acapulco had a monopoly 
of the trade; hut since the revolution, a considerable amount has centered in other ports, 
of which the chief arc, in the northern part of the Gulf, Tampico, and Soto la Marina; 
Campeachy and Tabasco in the south; San Bias and Mazatlan on the western coast; and 
Guaymas in the Gulf of California. The value of exports from the United States to Mexico 
in 1834 was 4,000,000 dollars. 

The roads of Mexico arc tolerable, so far as they extend along the level surface of the 
high table-laud. But the steep declivities from thence to the maritime plain along both seas, 
were long impassable for a carriage of any description. Before the late revolution, however, 
the merchants of Mexico had undertaken a most magnificent highway, so judiciously adapted 
to the declivities, that loaded wagons could ascend from Vera Cruz upwards to Mexico, and 
thence down to Acapulco. This public work was interrupted by the late revolution, and 
was found by recent travellers in an unfinished and neglected state; but it can scarcely be 
doubted that the new government will soon avail themselves of the means they now possess, 
to complete so important an undertaking 

Sect. VI. — Civil and Social State. 

The population of Mexico, which had previously been estimated on the most vague con¬ 
jecture, has been computed by Humboldt with extraordinary care. He copied from the 
archives of the viceroy a statement containing the results of an enumeration made in 1703, 
by which the number was rated at 4,483,520. This census was taken, however, in opposi¬ 
tion to those popular apprehensions and prejudices with which such an enumeration is always 
viewed; and the real amount might be at least a sixth more, or 5,200,000. After carefully 
comparing the numbers of births and deaths, and observing the progress of agriculture, the 
increased amount of duties on consumption, and the many new houses everywhere building, 
he considers that the population of 1823 might be safely estimated at 0,800,000. It lias 
since been rated at 10,000,000, but seemingly too high, considering that,, by the war, not 
only a multitude of the inhabitants has perished, but that many of the sources of industry 
have ceased to be productive. The best authorities seem to reckon the present population 
at about 8,000,000. 

The classes of society are singularly varied, and are characterised by distinctions more 
striking than those observable in other countries. They are four, more distinct and almost 
more alien to each other than if they were separate people, actuated by the strongest sent i¬ 
ments of national rivalry. Those classes are, native Spaniards; Spaniards bom in Ame¬ 
rica ; the mixed castes ; and the Indians. 

The native Spaniards, called Chapctones, did not exceed 70,000 or 80,000, and the greater 
number of these have now been expelled; but, prior to the late revolution, the court of Ma¬ 
drid, either through jealousy of the Americans, or through personal interest, bestowed ex¬ 
clusively upon them every office in its colnnios. They deported themselves as beings of a 
decidedly superior order to the Creole Spaniards, who, they openly asserted, were an efle- 
niinate and ignorant rac®, incapable of any elevated and liberal occupation. They are now 
fallen from their high estate. They are stripped of all their honours and dignities; many 
of them reduced to extreme poverty, and allowed only to exist under strict surveillance by 
a government to whom they arc objects of perpetual jealousy. Captain Hall considers 
them, notwithstanding the deadly error which caused their ruin, as not undeserving of sym¬ 
pathy. They are better informed, more industrious, and more highly bred than the natives, 
and in all respects, except on the national question, morn liberal. As merchants they were 
active, enterprising, and honourable; and towards strangers courteous and obliging. It could 
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never, certainly, be expected, that they should not resist to the utmost a revolution which 
deprived them of their station in society, and reduced them to a depressed and subordinate 
condition. 

The Creoles, or Americans, as they prefer to call themselves, even when they were de¬ 
pressed beneath the preponderance of the Europeans, formed a privileged class in compari¬ 
son with other natives. They are fond of splendour, and delight to ride on horses richly 

caparisoned (Jig. 1038.). Many of them, descended from tho 
first conquerors, or enriched by speculation in the mines, en¬ 
joy fortunes almost more than princely. Forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds a year is not an uncommon income, even for fami¬ 
lies who do not possess mines. The Conde de la Valcnciana 
has repeatedly drawn from his mine 1,200,000 dollars in one 
year. The Conde de la Regia, from the profits of another, 
presented to the king two ships of the line constructed of ce¬ 
dar. These immense fortunes, however, are often dissipated 
in ulterior mining speculations, to which the owners are 
tempted by one successful adventure, and in which they often 
squander all that they have gained. An ostentatious mode of 
living, a rage for gaming, and an ill-arranged domestic eco¬ 
nomy, are also causes which involve the richest families in 
embarrassment, and prevent any accumulation of capital. The entire number of those de¬ 
nominated whites in Mexico, is about 1,500,000, of whom all except the small number of 
Europeans above mentioned are Creoles. Very few of these, however, are free from a mix¬ 
ture of Indian blood. The charge of ignorance is generally advanced against this class; 
and, notwithstanding some decided exceptions, and a peculiar aptitude, which most of them 
are said to display in learning the principles of science, cunnot be wholly denied. The 
causes, however, which have produced this mental degradation, arc now at an end; and 
though beneficial changes are not to be effected by magic, there can be no doubt that the 
permanent advantage of a free government will enable the Mexicans to take the station for 
which nature has destined them. 

The Indians (jigs. 1039. and 1040.), descendants of the original possessors of Mexico, 
still survive, to the supposed amount of nearly 4,000,000, and are, consequently, nearly three 
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times as numerous as the white race. They bear the general features of those aborigines 
who have been found in all parts of North unt} South America. They have the some swar¬ 
thy or copper colour, the fiat and smooth hair, small beard, squat body, long eye, with the 
corner curving up towards the temples, prominent cheek-bones, thick lips, and an expression 
of gentleness in the mouth, strongly contrasted with a gloomy and severe look. Their hair 
is coarse, but smooth, and so glossy as to appear in a constant state of humidity. They 
share with the rest of their countrymen, and with most races of very swarthy complexion, 
an exemption from almost every species of deformity. Humboldt never saw a hunch-backed 
Indian, and squinting and lameness are very rare. They escape the goitre, even in districts 
where it is prevalent. None of the causes which have been assigned for this exemption in 
nomadic nations can apply to a laborious agricultural race like the Mexican Indians; and 
therefore this immunity must depend on something peculiar in their structure. It has been 
supposed that few attain an advanced age; but this is owing to the circumstance that, what¬ 
ever age a Mexican may attain, he never becomes gray-haired. He leads a very different 
life, and is exposed to none of the casualties incident to a hunter and a warrior on the batiks 
of the Mississippi. A peaceable cultivator, subsisting constantly on vegetable food, attains 
often a hundred years of age, and is still green and vigorous. The only circumstance which 
tends to abridge life is an extravagant use of the inebriating liquor called pulque, especially 
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on occasion of coining to market. The police of Mexico sends round tumbrils to collect 
the drunkards, like so many dead bodies, alter which they are punished by being obliged to 
work chuined in the streets for several days. The Spanish government adopted a singular 
policy in regard to the Indians, confining them in villages of their own, into which no while 
was allowed to enter; nor were they admitted into any place inhabited by whites. Although 
the Aztec nobles mostly perished in the ruin of their country, yet some still remain, wlio 
lay claim to the highest rank among that body, and to whom their countrymen pay profound 
respect, clearly denoting the importance of their ancestry. They are usually invested with 
the government of the villages, and are accused of exercising their power in an oppressive 
manner, with little regard to the ties which unite them to their countrymen. The Indians 
pay a tribute, or capitation lax, varying at different times and places from one to five dol¬ 
lars; an impost which, from its nature, must be degrading, though we cannot think, with 
the bishop of Mcchoacan, that it would be uny improvement to substitute the alcavala. A 
few of them have amassed considerable wealth, amounting even to 150,001) or 200,000 dol¬ 
lars; but in general they labour under severe poverty. They appear to be gifted with a 
clear apprehension, a natural logic, and a capacity of cool and even subtle reasoning, but 1<> 
he destitute of any warmth of imagination or glow of sentiment. Yet the love of flowers, 
tor which they have been remarkable since the time of Cortes, seems to indicate a taste lor 
the beautiful. In the public market of the capital, the Mexican surrounds himself with an 
entrenchment of verdure, and the ground around him is embellished with festoons of flowers, 
which are daily renewed. They evince also a great attachment to the arts of painting and 
carving, and imitate with great facility any models which are presented to them. A pecu¬ 
liar apathy marks the dejxjrtiuent of the Mexican Indian, lie is grave, gloomy, and silent; 
he loves to throw a mysterious air over the most indifferent actions, but is often seen to pass 
at once from a state of seemingly profound repose, to one of violent and unrestrained agita¬ 
tion. Their want of present instruction is ascribed to the extinction of the Aztec priest¬ 
hood and all their monuments, for which nothing was substituted by the Spanish ecclesiastics. 

The mixed castes form a very numerous part of the population of Mexico, being estimat¬ 
ed at about 2,500,000. They arc either niulattoes, descended from mixture of the white 
with the negro; Zambos, from the negro and Indian; or mestizoes, from mixture of the' 
white with the Indian. The latter, in consequence of the happily small number of negroes 
introduced into Mexico, compose seven-eighths of its mixed population. To be white was 
lbrmerly in Mexico a badge of rank, and almost a title of nobility. When a Mexican con¬ 
sidered himself slighted by another, he would ask, “ Am I not as white as yourself^” From 
a refinement of vanity, the inhabitants of the colonies enriched their language with terms 
for the finest shades, which result from the degeneration of the primitive colour. The 
union of a mestizo, or mulatto, with a white, produces what is called a quarteron; and the 
union of a quarteron with a white produces a quinteron; after which, the next generation 
is accounted white. It is said that the Indians can distinguish, even in the dark, the differ¬ 
ent races, by the odour peculiar to their cutaneous transpiration. Individuals often caine 
lioforo courts of law to clear themselves from the charge of impure mixtures; and, when 
possessed of influence, obtained verdicts which were not always conformable to the evidence 
of the senses. When the case was very palpable, however, the law contented itself with 
declaring, “that they should be held as white;” a concession to which considerable vulue 
seemed to be attached. But since the political distinctions founded on colour, have been 
uliolished by the revolution, little importance is attributed to difference of complexion. 

The Catholic religion was introduced into Mexico at the time of the conquest, with a 
body of clergy, both secular and regular, who do not possess the exorbitant wealth which 
has been ascribed to them. The archbishop of Mexico, and the eight bishops under him, 
have not among them more than (500,000 dollars a year. Neither is the number of clergy 
greater than corresponds to the extent and population of the country. They do not exceed 
10,000; or, including every person connected with the church, 13,IKK) or 14,000. A num¬ 
ber of the lower clergy, especially in the Indian villages, are excessively poor, their income 
not. exceeding 100 dollars a year. The influence and revenue of the church also have con¬ 
siderably diminished during the revolution. In 1827, according to Mr. Ward, seven bish¬ 
oprics and seventy-nine cathedral benefices were vacant; in 156 colleges and conv nts of 
Mexico, only 280 individuals had tuken the vows during five years; and only 02 were serv¬ 
ing in noviciate. The alms collected in all the convents of Mexico amounted, in 1*20. to 
only 204,000 dollars. The churches, however, in Mexico, Puebla, and other large cities, 
are of surpassing splendour; and the blaze of gold, silver, and ornaments, surpasses what is 
displayed in the richest shrines of Europe. Bigotry, among the body of the people, prevail: 
nearly to the 6ame extent as in Spain; and the new legislators have not attempted to gfnnt 
toleration to any other religion than the Roman Catholic; yet many of the best informed 
are supposed to be secretly tinctured even with the sceptical opinions of the modern French 
school. The constituent decree of 1835 declares thnt the Mexican nation, one, sovereign, 
and independent, bus not, and does not profess, or protect any other religion than the Ontho- 
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lie, Apostolic, and Roman religion, nor is the exercise of any other tolerated. The Indians 
have been what the Spaniards call converted to the Christian faitli; hut the change has 
evidently been not a change of creed, but a commutation of one ceremony for another, and 
in some cases their ancient ceremonies are retained. Humboldt seems to suppose that they 
merely considered the Spanish gods to have vanquished their gods, and thence to have 
become entitled to their homage. They even persuaded themselves, and, it is said, were 
assured by the Spaniards, that the emblem of the third person of the Trinity was identical 
with the sacred Mexican eagle. Be this as it may, the Mexicans display an extraordinary 
ardour in adorning the churches with pictures and statues, and in collecting and grouping 
flowers, fruits, und every thing which can increase the splendour of religious festivals. But 
their favourite form of worship is dancing round the altar, and with astonishment it is per¬ 
ceived, that these dances are the same with which their ancestors celebrated the immolation 
of human victims to the dreadful god of war. The warrior departs, attired in the full cos¬ 
tume of the days of Montezuma; he meets another; fights, vanquishes, and drags him by 
the hair before the emperor. The spectator almost, expects to see the blood begin to flow. 
When Mr. Bullock was modelling the great Mexican idol, the natives gazed intently, and 
some of them were heard to observe, that, aller the cordial manner in which they hud 
adopted the Spanish gods, they might have been allowed to retain a few of their own. 

The sciences have not yet shone very bright in this part of the western hemisphere. Pew 
governments, however, have expended more in the promotion of physical science than that 
of Spain in America. It sent three botanical expeditions into Mexico and other parts of its 
transatlantic territory, which cost 400,IKK) dollars. Geometry and astronomy have made 
considerable progress in Mexico. Humboldt names three individuals, Velasquez, Gama, and 
Alzate, who might have held a respectable rank in Europe. A botanical garden and col¬ 
lections of minerals were formed in Mexico on a great scule. The school of mines pro¬ 
duced great advantages to the country, and the pupils were initiated even in the highest 
brandies of mathematics. These lights, according to the most recent accounts, had sufl'ered 
a temporary eclipse, in consequence of the long revolution; but the new government has 
endeavoured to revive them. 

The fine arts were also promoted with great zeal by the old government, which, at an 
expense of 40,000 dollars, transported to Mexico, across the rocky passes of the Cordilleras, 
a collection of casts of the finest antique statues. The Academy of the Fine Arts possessed 
an income of 25,000 dollars a year, chiefly supplied by government; and the benefit of its 
exertions was seen in the beauty of the public edifices which adorned the capital. 

The amusements nre chiefly those of Old Spain; bull-fights, and religious processions. 
The theatre is still far inferior to that of the mother-country. The dress of the ladies is 
■usually black; hut on holidays they wear very showy und brilliant stufls, without much 
regard to the richness of the material. The attire of the gentlemen, especially on horse¬ 
back, is exceedingly splendid; embroidered breeches of coloured leather, adorned with 
silver buttons and silver lace; over their short calico jueket is thrown a rich velvet cloak, 
often embroidered with gold. The houses of the wealthy exhibit similar splendour. They 
are usually three stories high, and'the fronts painted white, crimson, or light green; some¬ 
times covered with glazed porcelain. The finest apartments nre lofty and spacious, situated 
on the first floor, which is ascended by a magnificent staircase. The house is built round 
an interior court, filled with trees and flowers. The roof is flat, and is made strong, to 
resist rain; it is adorned with plants and flowers, which in fine weather make it an agree¬ 
able resort. 


Sect. VII .—Tjocal Geography. 

Previous to the new administration introduced by Galvez, the minister of the Indies, this 
country was divided into the following provinces, which are still regarded by the inhabitants. 
1. The kingdom of Mexico, comprising the southern part, or all the richest and most popu¬ 
lous and valuable portiou of the colony. 2. The kingdom of New Galicia, comprising the 
late states of Xalisco and Zacatecas; a somewhat ruder tract, but containing some impor¬ 
tant cities and havens. 3. The new kingdom of I.eon. 4. The colony of New Santander. 
5. The province of Coahuila, and 6. the province of Texas, on the north-cast. 7. The pro¬ 
vince of Sonora; and 8. that of Old and New California, on the north-west. 9. The pro¬ 
vince of New Biscay; and 10. that of New Mexico, in the northern interior. 

In 1776, the viceroyalty of New Spain, as it was then styled, was divided into twelve 
intendencies, and three provinces; and as this division coincided with the natural features 
of the country, and served as the basis of the new division into stales, it is given below. 
The territory of the republic, consisting of the old viceroyalty of New Spain, of the cap¬ 
taincy-general of Yucatan, and of the conpnandancy-gnneral of the Internal Provinces, was 
divided by the constitution of 1824 into nineteen States, four Territories, and the Federal 
District: this arrangement was subverted by the decree of 1835 already mentioned, which 
urovided for a now division of the country into departments. 
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The Plato of Mexico comprises the Valley of Mexico, a fine and splendid region, varie¬ 
gated by extensive lakes, and surrounded by some of the loftiest volcanic [leaks of the new 
world. Its circumference is about 200 miles, and it firms the very centre of the great table¬ 
land of Anahtinc, elevated front 0000 to 8000 feet above the level of the sea. In the centre 
of this valley stands the city of Mexico {fig. 1041.); the ancient Mexico, or Tcnoclititian, 
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Mexico. 


having been built in the middle of a lake, and connected with the continent by extensive 
causeways or dykes. The new Mexico is three miles from the lake of Tezcuco, and nearly 
six from that of Chaleo; yet Humboldt considers it certain, from the remains of the ancient 
tfocalli, or temples, that it occupies the identical position of the former city, and that a great 
part of the waters of the valley have been dried up. Mexico was long considered the largest 
city of America; but it is now surpassed by Now York, perhaps even by Rio Janeiro. Some 
estimates have raised its population to 200,000; but it may, on good grounds, be fixed at 
from 120,000 to 140,000. It is beyond dispute the most splendid. “ Mexico is undoubtedly 
one of the finest cities built by Europeans in either hemisphere; with the exception of St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, and Philadelphia, and some quarters of Westminster, there does not 
exist a city of the same extent which can be compared to the capital of New Spain, for the 
uniform level of the ground on which it stands, for the regularity and breadth of the streets 
and the extent of the squares and public places. The architecture is generally of a verv 
pure style, and there are even edifices of a very beautiful structure.” The palace of the 
late viceroys, the cathedral, built in what is termed the Gothic style, several of the con¬ 
vents, anti some private palaces, reared upon plans furnished by the pupils of the Academy 
«.f the Fine Arts, are of great extent and magnificence; yet, upon the whole, it i rather 
the arrangement, regularity, and general effect of the city, which render it so striking. 
Nothing, in particular, can be more enchanting than the view of the city and valley from 
the surrounding heights. The eye sweeps over.a vast extent of cultivated fields, to the 
very base of the colossal mountains, covered with perpetual snow. The city appears as if 
washed by the waters of the Lake of Tezcuco, which, surrounded by villages and hamlets, 
resembles the most beautiful of the Swiss lakes, and the rich cultivation of the vicinity 
forms a striking contrast with the naked mountains. Among these rise the famous volcano 
Popocatepetl and the mountain of Iztoccihuatl, of which the first, an enormous cone, burns 
occasionally, throwing up smoke and ashes, in the midst of eternal snows. The police of 
the city is excellent; most of the streets are handsomely paved, lighted, and cleansed. The 
annual consumption in Mexico has been computed ut 10.300 beeves; 279,000 sheep; 50,000 
hogs; 1,600,000 fowls, including ducks and turkeys; 205,000 pigeons and partridges. The 
markets are remarkably well supplied with animal and vegetable predictions, brought bv 
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crowds of canoes along the I dike of Chulco, and tlie canal lending to it. Those canoes nro 
often guided by females, who at the same time are weaving cotton in their simple portable 
looms, or plucking fowls, and throwing the feathers into the water. Most of the flowers and 
roots hove been raised in chhtampas, or floating gardens, an invention peculiar to the new 
world. They consist of rafts formed of reeds, roots, and bushes, and covered with black 
saline mould, which, being irrigated by the water of the lake, becomes exceedingly fertile. 
It is a great disadvantage to Mexico, however, that it stands nearly on a level with the sur¬ 
rounding lake; which, in seasons of heavy ruins, overwhelm it with destructive inundations. 
The construction of a dest/gue, or canal, to carry oft' the waters of the Lake of Zumpnngo, 
anil of the principal river by which it is fed, has, since 1620, prevented any very desolating 
flood. The desague, though not conducted with skill and judgment, cost 5,000,000 dollars, 
and is one of the most stupendous hydraulic works ever executed. Were it filled with water, 
the largest vessels of war might puss by it through the range of mountains which bound the 
plain of Mexico. Tlie alarms, however, have been frequent, and cannot well cease, vvhilo 
the level of that lake is twenty feet above that of the great square of Mexico. 

Acapulco, on the west coast, has been celebrated in an extraordinary degree as almost the 
centre of the wealth of America; the port whence the rich Spanish galleons took their 
departure to spread the wealth of the western over the eastern hemisphere. 'It is one of the 
most magnificent harbours in the world, seeming as if it were excavated by art out of a vast 
circuit of granite rocks, which shut out all view of the sea. To Captain Hall and his com¬ 
panions, it appeared the very beau ideal of a sea-port Yet while Vera Cruz, with its 
wretched anchorage amid sand-bunks, annually received from 4(H) to 500 vessels, that of 
Acapulco scarcely received ton, even in the time of the Manilla galleon, the discontinuance 
of which reduced it to a state of insignificance. It is said, however, of late to have con¬ 
siderably revived, and its customs, after falling so low as 10,000 dollars, had risen, in 1820, 
to 400,0(H). According to Captain Hall, the town consists of not more titan 30 houses, with 
a largo suburb of huts, built of reeds wattled in open basket-work to give admission to tin; 
air. It is guarded by an extensive and formidable fortress, commanding the whole harbour. 

Other places of great interest exist in the valley and state of Mexico. Tozcuco is now 
only a mass of ruins, but these are peculiarly grand. The foundations and remains of tem¬ 
ples, fortresses, palaces, and other extensive buildings, attest a period when it must have 
been one of the greatest cities of America, capital of tlie kingdom of Acolhuucan; still 
later it was the seat of literature and art, the Alliens of America. The palace of the for¬ 
mer tributary king could not be viewed without forming an elevated idea of the ancient 
Mexican architecture. It must have covered several acres, is raised on several sloping ter¬ 
races, and of materials at unco durable and beautiful. All round Tozcuco arc seen raised 


mounds of brick, mixed with aqueducts, ruins of buildings of enormous strength, and many 
large square structures nearly entire. Here the Wind zeal of the first bishop collected and 
committed to the flames all the monuments of Aztec history and literature. Near Otumba, 
once large arid flourishing, but now little more than a village, are the pyramids of Teotihu- 
acun, the two principal of which appear to be temples dedicated to the Bun and moon: the 

■ highest of them has been recently 

1042 estimated by Mr. Glennie at 221 

- feet. A flight of steps leads to the 

X top, where an altar appears anciently 

/■ ■; », to have been placed. It is aurruund- 

— ed by numerous pyramids, about 30 
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estimated by Mr. Glennie at 221 
feet. A flight of steps leads to the 
top, where an altar appears anciently 
to have been placed. It is surround¬ 
ed by numerous pyramids, about 30 
feet high, arranged in broad and 
regular streets, all terminating in 
the great pyramid {fig. 1042.). 
Zinmpan, Real del Monte, and Tasco 
are noted for their rich silver mines. 


Pyramid. of Tcoiibuaean. Tlalpan, having become the capital 

of the state of Mexico, suddenly rose 
from n petty village to a considerable town, with 6000 inhabitants. It has a mint, and is 
the favourite resort of the wealthy Mexicans. Cuernavaca, a place of some importance, is 
particularly interesting from its presenting the curious monument called the fort of Xochi- 
cnlco, a hill about 400 feet in height, artificially cut into terraces, and faced with masonry. 
The stones are covered with hieroglyphical figures. 

The state of Puebla stretches neurly across the continent, and over the high table-land. 
It lias few mines, but contains an extensive table plain, 6000 feet high, eminently fertile in 
wheat, maize, and fruit. This was the seat of republican Mexico. Tloscala, Cholula, and 
lluexotzingo, republics which bade defiance to the power of Montezuma, are included within 
its limits. It contuins also Popocatepetl, the loftiest mountain in Mexico, exceeding by 2000 
foot the highest in Europe. The volcano has for several centuries thrown up only smoke 
and ashes. 


Puebla de los Angeles (fig. 1043.) is a handsome and large city. It is entirely Spanish, 
having been founded since the conquest. The streets are straight, broad, and cross each 
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other at right angles, dividing the whole 
into spacious squares. They are well 
> paved, and have broad loot-path.-'. Tlio 
4 houses are large and lolly, the walls often 
covered with paintings, while the roof is 
S ornamented with glazed tiles. In the 
splendour of the churches and the richness 
of tlieir endowments, Puebla, according to 
Mr. Bullock, must take the first rank in 
the Christian world. The cathedral is u 
„ ,, , . . vast pile, with little external ornament: 

uu i m o oa. ngi:iu8. but the interior is rich beyond description. 

The high altar is composed of the most beautiful marble and precious stones: its numerous and 
lolly columns, with plinths and capitals of burnished gold, its statues and other ornaments, have 
an unequalled effect. In manufactures it takes the lead of other Mexican cities: those of 
woollen have declined, but those of earthenware and glass are still flourishing. Humboldt 
reckons the population at (57,800; Bullock, thirty years later, at 90,000. 

Cholula the ancient capital of a great independent republic, has declined into a town, con¬ 
taining, according to Humboldt, 10,(MM), according to Bullock, 0000, souls. The pyramid of 
Cholula {Jig. 1044.) is the work of art which, next to the pyramids of Egypt, approaches 

nearest in magnitude and vastness to 
... those of nature. It is not nearly so high 

.... 3 as the Great Pyramid, being only l?‘i 

‘ ! times as long as the third pyramid, or 

f |yr ’’ 71 that of Mycerinus, and somewhat higher. 

A section having been made through it 
CWHkiL—- to form the road to Mexico, it was found 

truini o l >o u n to be composed of brick, and displayed 

an interior chamber, built of stone, and containing two skeletons, some idols of basalt, and 
a number of vases curiously varnished and painted. On the platform at the top has been 
erected a chapel, where mass is daily celebrated, and whence a noble view is obtained over 
the fine plain of Mexico and its boundary mountains. 

Tlascala, once the powerful rival of Mexico, is now a miserable village, with no traces 
of its former splendour but the ruins of its great temple and its vast walls. At tire time of 
the Spanish conquest, it was the capital of an independent republic, and its markets were 
thronged with the population of its fertile and populous territory. Having joined the S‘pa- 
niards in the capture of Mexico, Tlascala continued to be governed by its own caciques, 
merely paying an annual tribute to Spain, and on the adoption of the constitution of 
it was made a separate territory, though within the territorial limits of La Puebla. 

Vera Cruz occupies a great length of sea-coast on the Gulf, but it is comparatively nar¬ 
row. It extends inland from the level of the Gulf of Mexico to that of the great central 
table-land. In a day’s journey the inhabitants may ascend from regions of the most stillb¬ 
eating heat to those of eternal snow; and, according to llumlioldt, naturalists in this won¬ 
derful country may traverse, even in a tew hours, the whole range of the vegetable kingdom. 
The aspect of the oak first relieves the traveller, by showing him that he is beyond the 
dreaded dominion of the yellow fever; and soon after he is cheered by the view of fields 
of wheat. Pines then begin to mingle with the oaks, and at a little higher elevation, these 
and other resinous plants alone cover the rocks, whose summits penetrate into the regions 
of eternal snow. This state is capable of yielding in abundance the most precious produc¬ 
tions; and within a recent period, sugur, tobacco, and cotton, all of excellent quality, have 
been raised to a much greater extent: but the horror with which the climate is viewed both 
by Europeans and Indians is such, that the greater part of it remains a complet * desert, 
where often, for many leagues, there are only to bo seen two or three huts, with herds of 
cattle, half wild, straying round them. 

Vera Cruz {Jig. 1045.;, in which centres almost all the trade of Mexico, is well and ’ and- 
_ sotnely builtofthesubmarinematerialcttllod 

x .i._:__ i 


madrepore, which is also made into lime; and 
its red and white cupolas, towers, and bat¬ 
tlements have a splendid effect when seen 
from the water. The streets also are kept 
extremely neat and clean; yet Mr. Bul¬ 
lock considers it tho most disagreeable of 
all places of residence. This arises not 
merely from the pestilence which taiuts 
the air; the surrounding-eountry is covered 
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with Band blown into hillocks, which, reflecting the rays of the sun, render the heat 
more oppressive. There is not a garden or a mill now within many miles of it; and 
the only water which can be drunk is that which lulls from the clouds. The markets nre 
had for every article except fish, of which many beautiful species are here caught. The 
place appears to have sensibly declined since the dissolution of the ties which connected 
Mexico with the mother country. Humboldt reckons a population of 16,000; but Bullock, 
though he admits it might hold even more, does not estimate the actual number at more 
than 7000. The castle of San Juan do Ulloa, the last hold of Spain in the Now World, 
and which commands the entrance of the port, is of immense strength, though it seems 
impossible to believe that 40,000,000 dollars could have been expended upon the structure. 

The fine calzada or paved road, from Vera Cruz into the interior, runs up to the handsome 
town of Xalapa or Jalap, the capital of the state. The Puente del Iley or Royal Bridge, 
between the two cities, is a stupendous work of solid masonry thrown over a wild and steep 
ravine. Xalapa is commodiotisly situated in a delightful district, about 4000 feet above the 
sea. It has 12,000 inhabitants, and was formerly the residence of the rich Spanish mer¬ 
chants of Vera Cruz during the sickly season. The neighbourhood is finely wooded, and is 
particularly remarkable for the medical article jalap, which takes its name from the city. 
Further up on this road is the neat little town of I’erote, near which is the stupendous 
mountain, called from the large rock on its summit resembling a chest, the Coftre de l’e- 
rote. Near a more southern route from Vera Cruz to the valley of Mexico, which passes 
through the valuable tobacco plantations of Orizava and Cordova, is the colossal volcano of 
Orizava. 

On the coast, to the south, are the ports of Alvarado and I luasactmlco, the former of 
which became the principal entrepdt on the Gulf, during the occupation of San Juan de 
Ulloa by the Spanish forces; and the latter derives some interest from its situation at the 
termination of the proposed canal, from the Gulf of Mexico to that of Tehuantepec. In the 
north are Papantla, an Indian village, containing an ancient pyramid constructed of very 
skilfully hewn blocks of porphyry, adorned with hieroglyphics; ami old Tampico, on the 
borders of a large shallow lagoon, the inhabitants of which curry on a lucrative shrimp- 
fishery. 

The little state of Querctaro, detached from the intendency of Mexico, lies to the west 
of Vera Cruz. It is wholly on the central table-land, and contains some rich mines of sil¬ 
ver, but the inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture. CAueretaro, the capital, is one 
of the most beautiful and delightfully situated, as well as one of the most industrious and 
wealthy cities of Mexico. The streets all cross each other at right angles, and terminate 
in its three principal squares. Its aqueduct, about ten miles in length, with its bold and 
lofty arches, and its splendid churches and convents, give the city an air of magnificence. 
The convent of Santa Clara is more than two miles in circuit. Population 40,(XK). San 
Juan del Rio is remarkable for its great fhir, and for its famous sanctuary, a magnificent 
temple, visited by great numbers of pilgrims. 

Mcclioacan, or Valladolid, is an extensive state, situated to the north and west of that of 
Mexico, on the summit and western declivity of the table-land. It includes the ancient 
kingdom of Mcclioacan, as it is still called in the country, which was independent of Mon¬ 
tezuma, and of which the capital, Tzintzontzan, still exists, though reduced to little more 
than a village. The natives are to this day remarkable for their industry and skill, particu¬ 
larly in cutting out figures in wood, which they dress in clothes mode of pith, very skil¬ 
fully dyed, and in executing beautiful works with feathers, forming a sort of feather-mosaic. 
Mechoacan, unless in the unhealthy tract along the coast, enjoys a fine and temperate cli¬ 
mate, is intersected with hills and charming valleys, and presents the appearance, unusual 
in the torrid zone, of extensive and well-watered meadows. This territory has been marked 
by some phenomena of the most striking nature. On the 29th of September, 1759, from 

the centre of a thousand small burning cones, 
was thrown up the volcano of Jorullo {Jiff. 
1946.), a mountain of scoriie and ashes, 1700 
feet high. In an extensive plain, covered with 
the most beautiful vegetation, deep subterra¬ 
neous noises, accompanied by frequent earth¬ 
quakes, continued for the space of fifty nr 
sixty days. On the night of the 28th of Sep¬ 
tember, the sounds recommenced with such 
fury, that all the inhabitants fled from the dis¬ 
trict. A largo tract of ground was seen to 
rise up and swell like an inflated bladder, and 
spectators reported that, throughout this space, 
flames were seen to issue forth, and fragments of burning rocks were thrown up to prodi¬ 
gious heights; and that, through a thick cloud of ashes illumined by the volcanic fire, tfie 
softened surface <uf the earth appeared to heave like an agitated sea. The plain is still co- 
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vcred with numerous small cones, sending forth from their crevices a vapour, the heat of 
which often rises to 95°. From among these rise six large hills, of which the highest is 
.Torullo, still burning, and throwing up immense «|uantities of scoriiicd and basaltic lava. 
The only large town in the state is Valladolid, with 25,000 inhabitants, delightfully situated, 
6300 feet above the sea, where snow sometimes falls. There arc several mines, but none 
of lirst-rate magnitude. It has wide, clean streets, a magnificent cathedral, and a liand- 
soine pla/.a. 

(luanaxuato, also part of the ancient Mechoacan, is one of the smallest but most populous 
of all the states. It owes its fame to the great mine of Valenciann, discovered late in the 
Inst century, round which rose one of the most splendid cities in the New World. Between 
1700 and 1803, this mine yielded silver to the amount of 105,000,000 dollars. Since that 
time it has suffered a severe deterioration from the effects of the revolutionary contest, and 
has declined also in consequence of the greater depth of the workings, and the increased 
difficulty of clearing off the water. 

This state also contains the celebrated Buxio, a rich plain, highly cultivated, and pro¬ 
ducing in perfection all the fruits of Europe and many of those of tropical countries. The 
Baxio became the theatre of many of those horrible events that deluged Mexico in blood 
during the revolutionary struggle. The capital, situated in the midst of the rich mining 
district, is built on very uneven ground, and the streets are often very steep; but the build¬ 
ings are in general handsome, and some of the churches are very fine; the alhondiga, or 
public granary, an immense quadrangular edifice, is a remarkable object The population 
of the city and neighborhood has been reduced from 90,000 to about two-thirds of that num¬ 
ber. The Baxio contains a number of considerable towns at the distance of from 20 to 30 
miles from each other, whence this region has received the name of las Villas. These are 
Zelaya, with the magnificent convent of El Carmen; Salamanca; Irapuato; Allendc, or 
San Miguel; Silao; and Leon, in all of which are considerable manufactures of cotton and 
woollen. I .eon has also manufactures of leather, and its cutlery is much esteemed. In the 
northern part of the state is the village of El Jaral, belonging to the marquess of Jaral, 
prolsibly the greatest landholder in the state; his live-stock amounts to 3,000,000 head; 
30,000 sheep are sent annually to the Mexican market, and as many goats are killed on this 
regal estate, which covers an area of 50,000 square miles. 

Xalisco, or Guadalaxara, is an extensive state, which has the important advantage of being 
traversed throughout its extent by the river of Santiago, the largest in the southern part of 
Mexico. It appears that within the last thirty years very important advantage has been 
taken of this circumstance; that industry has made rapid progress, and an active commer¬ 
cial spirit prevails. The capital, Guadalaxara, which, in 1798, was estimated to contain 
19,500 inhabitants, has at present 60,000. It is regularly laid out, with wide, straight streets, 
and contains many handsome churches and convents, 14 plazas or squares, 12 fountains sup¬ 
plied by a line aqueduct, a pretty ulameda, &c.; the portales, or colonnades, in which are 
the shops, are said to be superior to those of Mexico. The silver mines of Bolanos in this 
state rank among the richest in Mexico. San Bias, at the mouth of the river, is a mere 
roadstead; the holding ground is bail, and the road is much excised to westerly winds. It 
is perched on the top of a cliff, near the mouth of the river, and during a certain season of 
the year, it is extremely unhealthy, though not in so deadly a degree ns Vera Cruz; nnd 
at that time the rain falls in such torrents that no roof can exclude it, and it is impossible 
without danger to go out into the streets. At the commencement of this season, therefore, 
a general migration takes place; and the population is reduced in a few days from 3000 to 
150, at which it remains stationary until the return of the dry season. 

Topic, eighteen leagues from San Bias, is a beautiful town, in the midst of a cultivated 
plain, and its streets, regularly laid out, are enlivened by rows of trees, gardens, and ter¬ 
races. Thither the people of San Bias remove during the sickly season, at which time the 
population of Tepic amounts to 8000 or 10,000. Lagos, in the western part of the state, is 
famous for its annual fair, and for its church of Our Lady, which would be considered a tine 
building in any part of the world. Its population amounts to about 15,000 souls. 

To the south of Xalisco, is the Territory of Colima, consisting of the city of that name 
ami a small neighbouring tract. The mountain of Colima in this Territory, 9000 teet high, 
throws out smoke nnd ashes, and forms the western extremity of the volcanic chain wl-ch 
traverses Mexico from east to west. 

Zacatecas, north and cast of Guadalaxara, in the inland centre of Mexico, is an arid rocky 
plain, strongly impregnated with carbonate of soda, and suffering under the inclemency of 
the climate. It derives its wealth and distinction solely from • mines, of which the most 
important in Mexico, next to that of Gunnaxuato, arc here situated. The mine of Pavellon, 
in Somhrerete, has already been mentioned os having yielded in a given time a greater pro¬ 
duce than any other mine known to exist Zacatecas, the capital, is reckoned by Hum- 
boldt to contain 33,000 inhabitants. The mint, which is the second in point of importance 
in Mexico, employs 300 persons, and 60,0(H) dollars have been coined here in twenty-four 
hours. The total coinage in five years, from 1821 to 1826, was upwards of 17,500,000 dol- 
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lars. Aguas Cali ontes, which derives its name from its warm springs, is a pretty town, in a 
fertile district, and with a delightful climate. The inhabitants, about 20,000 in number, 
Carry on some manufactures. Fresnillo, Somhrerete, and Pinos, arc mining towns with from 
12,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The lower orders here are extremely brutal and ignorant, and 
Mr. Ward and his party wore in danger of being mobbed lor Jews. 

Oaxaca, for we must return southwards in order to complete the picture of the central 
provinces of Mexico, is a fine state, situated near the borders of Guatemala. The beauty 
and salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the richness and variety of its pro¬ 
ductions, render it one of the most delightful countries in the world. These advantages 
were appreciated at an early period, when it became the seat of an advanced civilisation; 
and two ancient kingdoms, Misteca and Zapotcca, were established. Their ancient great¬ 
ness is attested by monuments, not of such astonishing magnitude as those of the Aztec 

empire, but superior in elegance and 
skill. The palace, or rather the 
royal tombs, of Mitla (,/r'g. 1047.), 
are decorated with ornaments similar 
to those which are admired in the 
Etruscan vases. Paintings ulso, re¬ 
presenting warlike trophies and sa¬ 
crifices, have been found in the ruins. 
Oaxuca has no mines of any import¬ 
ance, and has, therefore, attracted 
less attention than the more north¬ 
ern parts of the table-land, though in 
every other respect inferior to it. 
Oaxaca, the capital, called Ante- 
quera at the time of the conquest, is 
a flourishing place; in 1792, it had 
24,000 inhabitants, and although it suffered severely during the revolution, its present popu¬ 
lation is about 40,000. Tehuantepec, its only port, is not a good one; but it is of consider¬ 
able value as a channel by which the indigo of Guatemala is conveyed to Europe. 

The stute of Yucatan, comprising the peninsula of that name, forms the eastern extremity 
of Mexico. It is a vast plain, only intersected by a chain of mountains, which do not rise 
above 4000 feet. It is thus excessively hot; yet, from its extreme dryness, it is by no 
means so unhealthy as most of the low lands under this burning zone. The heat is too 
great for the ripening of European grain, and the only articles which it yields for subsistence 
arc uiaizc and roots. This was the first part of Mexico in which the Spaniards landed, and, 
though it be less improved than the interior, they found, to their surprise, indications that 
civilisation was in a more advanced state here than in the islands: stone houses, pyramidal 
temples, enclosed fields, and a clothed and civilised people. Having no mines, however, it 
owes its commercial importance solely to its valuable products, logwood anil mahogany. 
Merida, the capital, is a small town. Campeachy, also a small town, is however a fortified 
place, and is important on account of its harbour, from which is shipped the logwood cut in 
the vicinity. On the other side of the peninsula the British possess the settlement of Hon¬ 
duras, extending along the shore from the Rio Honda to the Libun. The population consists 
of about 4000 persons, of whom about 300 are whites, and the rest Indians, negroes, and 
mixed breeds. Balize, the capital of the settlement, is a well-built town on both sides of the 
river of the same name. The colony was founded for the purpose of cutting logwood and 
mahogany, and its exports in 1830 were of the value of 1,500,000 dollars. 

Chiapa formed the most northerly district of Guatemala; but the greater part of it, on a 
late occasion, separated itself from Guatemala, and united with Mexico. The soil is fertile, 
and capable of yielding in profusion tropical fruits and grain. Though low', yet it is free 
from damp, and not unhealthy. It seems difficult, therefore, to understand how this country, 
which the Spaniards found populous and flourishing, should have since been converted almost 
into a desert. Although the cacao of Snconusco and its neighbouring district of Suchiltepcc 
be accounted the best in the world, that liivourite Spnnish beverage is not raised in quantity 
sufficient to become of commercial importance. Chiapa of the Spaniards, called also Ciudad 
Real, though ranking as the capital, is now only a smull place of 4000 inhabitants. Chiapa 
of the Indians is larger, and carries on a considerable trade. There are several other large 
villages, chiefly Indian. Near Palcnque, the most northern of these, Don Antonio del Rio 
traced, in 1787, the remains of the great ancient city of Culhuacnn. Fourteen large build¬ 
ings, called by the natives the Stone Houses, remain nearly entire; and for three or four 
leagues either way the fragments of the other fallen buildings are seen extending along the 
mountain. They are of a rudo and massive construction, well calculated for durability; 
and the principal apartments are adorned with numerous figures in relief, representing 
human beings of strange form, and variously habited and adorned. 

The little state of Tabasco, to the north of Chiapas, is chiefly covered with vast forests, 
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which contain valuable dye-woods; the cultivated lands yield cacao, tobacco, pepper, coflee, 
and indigo, but during the rainy season a large portion of the state is under water, and the 
only method of communication is by canoes. It contains no large towns. The capital is 
the little town of Herinosa, or Tabasco; Vittoria, or Tabasco, at the mouth of the river Ta¬ 
basco, is remarkable as the spot upon which Cortez landed in his memorable expedition to 
Mexico. 

1 laving completed our survey of the southern states of the republic, we may return to the 
north. The whole of the northeastern part of New Spain was occupied by the extensive 
intendency of Han I.uis Potosi, which comprised the provinces of San Luis, New Santander, 
New Leon, Coahuila, and Texas; the four last-named forming what were termed the Inter¬ 
nal Provinces of the East. Only a small portion of this vast tract lying on its western bor¬ 
der, is mountainous, the greater part being low and level, and containing extensive prairies. 
The coast is deficient in harbours, and is lined with long, low, narrow islands of sand, form¬ 
ing a succession of shallow lagoons. The mouths of the rivers are also blocked up by sand¬ 
bars. This intendency is now divided into four states. 

The state of Tamuulipus, consisting of the former colony of New Santander, occupies the 
whole coast from the river Panuco, or Tampico, to the Nueces. It is difficult of access, as 
it contains few harbours, and a continual surf breaks along the whole shore, which, during 
the prevalence of the Northers from November to March, is tremendously increased. The 
del Norte traverses the northern part of the state, and the Panuco, or Tampico, the southern. 
The latter abounds in shrimps, which are boiled in salt and water, dried and packed in small 
bales, and sent to all parts of the country. Tampico de las Tarnaulipas, or New Tampico, 
near the mouth of the river, was founded in 1824, and has rapidly increased on account of 
its commercial advantages, which have attracted thither the inhabitants of Altamira, once a 
place of some importance. Tampico has now about 5000 inhabitants, but it suffers under a 
want of good water. The river is navigable for small vessels, 80 miles to Panuco, a place 
celebrated in the history of the conquest, and still remarkable for the remains of buildings, 
weapons, and utensils found in its vicinity. Further north, on the Santander, is the port of 
Soto la Marina, with some trade, and on the del Norte is Mctamonis, the commerce of which 
is, however, chiefly carried on by Santiago, us there is only six teet of water on the bar of 
the Norte. Santiago lies on a lagoon, a few miles north of the river, and has about 8000 
inhabitants. 

Ascending the table-land to the west of Tarnaulipas, we enter the state of San Luis Po¬ 
tosi, which contains some of the richest silver mines of Mexico. The inhabitants are de¬ 
scribed as industrious, and they supply the states of Leon and Coahuila with cloth, hats, 
wearing apparel, &c. The capital, of the same name, is a neat and well-built town, con¬ 
taining a mint, and many handsome churches and convents, and it carries on an active trade 
with the interior. Including the suburbs, it is said to have a population of 50,0(K>. Catoree, 
whose mines are surpassed in riches only by those of Guanaxuato, is built in a wild and rug¬ 
ged region, at the foot of a dreary mountain, surrounded by huge bare rocks, and intersected 
by deep, narrow ravines. The Puerto de los Muertos, or Gate of the Dead, near Monterey, 
is the only spot from Jalapa to Monterey at which wheel-carriages can ascend from the 
coast to the table-land, and the Catoree mining company were obliged to transport their ma¬ 
chinery from Altamira to Catoree by this circuitous route. The mines of Clmrcas, Ramos, 
and Guadalcazar, are also very rich in silver. 

The state of New Leon, lying to the east of the Sierra Madre, is yet sufficiently elevated 
above the sea to enjoy a delightful climate. Monterey, the capital, is a well-built town 
with about 12,000 inhabitants, muny of whom are wealthy Spaniards. Linares is also a 
neat town in u highly cultivated district, and has a population of 6000. 

West and north of New Leon, and stretching eastward to the Sabine, and northward to 
the Red River, is the state of Coahuila and Texas, comprising the two former provinces of 
those names. The first-mentioned consists of a comparatively narrow tract south of the 
Nueces, and between Tarnaulipas and Chihuahua. Its extreme southern part lies on the 
central table-land, and the dreary mountains and barren'plains in the vicinity of Saltillo pre¬ 
sent a striking contrast to the fertile land and luxuriant herbage of the Tierra Caliente of 
New Leon. Leona Vicario, formerly Saltillo, is a neat town with 12,000 inhabitants. 
Monclova, the capital of the state, is a petty village to the south of the Rio del Norte, 
which traverses the central portion of the province. 

Texns, which we know not whether to call a province or an independent state, is enclosed 
by the Nueces, the Sabine, the Red River, and the great eastern ridge of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ; but should its independence be secured, or should it be attached to the United States, 
it is not difficult to foresee that its frontier will be extended to the del Norte. Within the 
limits above described it has an area of about 160,000 square miles, consisting chiefly of a 
level or slightly undulating surtkee. The country along the coast is low, but free from 
swamps, and composed of good arable prairie, interspersed with well-wooded river-bottoms, 
und tine pasture lands. Until the late emigrations from the United States this section was 
filled with immense droves of mustangs, or wild horses, and wild cattle, but their numbers 
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are now considerably lessened. The coast is a low, sandy shore, with few inlets or har 
hours, but containing several large shallow lagoons, of which the principal are Galvezton, 
Matagorda, Espiritu Santo, and Aransaso Bays; these receive all the principal rivers, except 
the Brazos. In the south-west the country is mountainous, being traversed by outliers of the 
Sierra Mndrc, which extend from the head waters of the Nueces to the Upper Brazos, where 
they sink down into the highlands of that section. These mountains, which contain the 
silver mines of San Saba, are pierced by the Colorado. To the weBt and north are vast 
prairies, in which immense herds of buffalo supply the mounted Camanches with abundance 
of game. In the north-east the country is more undulating and better wooded. The rivers 
are numerous, but of not much importance for navigation, os in the dry season they are ex¬ 
tremely low, and during the floods are filled with floating timber. The principal stream, 
however, the Brazos, is navigated by steamboats and small vessels to a considerable distance. 
Tho climate of Texas is mild and agreeable, and, as the country is free from swamps, and 
the wooded tracts are quite open and destitute of underwood, is more healthful than the 
corresponding sections of tho United States. The soil is highly productive, yielding tobacco, 
sugar, and cotton, as well as maize, wheat, and other products of the southern states. The 
seasons are two; the dry, from April to September; and tho wet, which prevails during the 
rest of the year; the cold is pretty severe for a short time in December and January. 

Previous to 1821, the only places occupied by whites were the Spanish ports of San An¬ 
tonio de Bexar, Bahia, or Goliad, and Nacogdoches, comprising in all about 3000 inhabitants. 
Soon after that time, an attempt was made to establish here the independent republic of 
Fredonia, hut the Mexican constitution attached the territory to the province of Coahuila, 
forming of the united provinces a state bearing the names of both. In consequence of the 
encouragement held out to settlers, there was a great influx of Anglo-Americans into the 
province, many of whom carried with them their slaves, although slavery was abolished by 
the federal constitution of 1824. Slaves were also imported from other quarters into the 
country. In 1882, the people of Texas formed for themselves a separate state constitution, 
and endeavoured to obtain from the Mexican Congress, a sanction of their proceedings and 
an admission into the confederacy as an independent state. Meanwhile, however, the mu¬ 
tual discontents and suspicions of the colonists and government were increased to such a 
degree, that resort was had to arms; Texas was invaded by the Mexican president in per¬ 
son ; and the people of the province declared themselves in March 18516, a free and inde¬ 
pendent state. The towns are small; the principal are Bexar, or San Antonio, and Goliad, 
formerly Bahia, on the San Antonio; Matagorda, near the mouth of the Colorado; Brazoria, 
on the Brazos; Anahuac, on Galvezton bay; and Nacogdoches, in the eastern part of the 
country. 

Proceeding again into the interior, we find the central table-land occupied by the states 
of Durango and Chihuahua, formerly composing the intendency of New Biscay, or Durango. 
“ To the inhabitants of tho southern and central provinces,” Bays Ward, “ everything north 
of Zacatecas is terra incognita, and the traveller is surprised, after passing it, to find an im¬ 
provement in the manners and character of the inhabitants. Durango, where the change 
first becomes visible, may be considered as the key of the whole north, which is peopled by 
the descendants of a race of settlers from the most industrious provinces of Spain (Biscay, 
Navarre, and Catalonia), who have preserved their blood uncontaminated by any cross with 
the aborigines, and who retain most of the habits and feelings of their forefathers. They 
have much loyalty and generous, frankness, great natural politeness, and considerable acti¬ 
vity both of body and mind. The women, instead of passing their days in langour and idle¬ 
ness, are actively employed in affairs of the household, and neatness and comfort are no¬ 
where so great and general as in the north. These characteristics extend, with some local 
modifications, to the inhabitants of the whole country formerly denominated the Internal 
Provinces of the West, and which now compose tho states of Durango, Chihuahua, and So¬ 
nora and Sinaloa, with the Territories of New Mexico and the Californian. In all these 
the white population predominates, and the Indians continue unmixed, residing in towns and 
villages of their own as the Mayos, or hovering, like the Apaches, round the civilised set¬ 
tlements and subsisting by the chase.” 

Durango contains some rich mines of silver, which, with the agricultural produce, com¬ 
prising cattle, mules, and sheep, cotton, coffee, sugar, and indigo, form the wealth of the 
inhabitants. The capital, of the same name, is a well-built town, with a mint, in which 
the silver of the vicinity is coined. It contains 25,000 inhabitants. Parrel, famous for its 
rich silver mines, had once a population of 50,000; but the mines aru now filled with water, 
and the population is reduced to 7000. In the neighbourhood is a celebrated lump of mal¬ 
leable iron and nickel. The mines of Guarisamey and Batopilas are also noted for their 
richness. 

The central table-land may be considered as nearly terminating in Chihuahua, which con¬ 
sists in part of dry, unwooded plains; the soil is here impregnated with carbonate of soda 
and saltpetre. The capital, of the same name, is well built, and contains some costly 
churches, monasteries, and other public edifices; but the population has been reduced from 
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50,000 to one-third of that number. The rich mines of Santa Julalia in its vicinity once 
yielded 5,000,000 dollars a year. In the western part of Chihuahua, are the Casas Gramies, 
or ruins of large square buildings, whose sides arc accurately ranged north and Bouth; u 
space of several leagues is covered with these remains, consisting of aqueducts and various 
other structures. 

The state of Occidente, or Sonora and Sinaloa, is a vast tract, lying between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Colorado on tho west, and the Rocky Mountains on the cast The southern 

f art only contains some white inhabitants, the centre and north being occupied by various 
ndian tribes, among whom are the Apaches, Seris, Yaquis, Moquis, Mayos, &c. Many of 
them arc civilised and industrious. The southern part of the state belongs to the Tierra 
Caliente, and consists of a vast sandy plain, destitute of vegetation, except in the rainy sea¬ 
son and in Borne well-watered spots. Further north the climate is mild and agreeable, and 
the land is productive, and comprises some beautiful valleys. The state contains rich silver 
mines; gold is obtained from washings, and auriferous copper ore abounds. There are also 
pearl fisheries. Wheat, hides, furs, gold, silver, and copper, are exported. Guay mas is said 
to be the best harbour of Mexico, but the town is unhealthy, and the water brackish. Petic, 
in the interior, is the residence of the wealthy merchants, and is a place of considerable 
trade, being the depot of articles imported into Guaymas for Upper Sonora and New Mexico. 
The town is irregularly built, but it contains many good houses, and about 80(X) inhabitants. 
Alamos is a place of about 6000 inhabitants, having in its vicinity some of the richest silver 
mines in Mexico. Villa del Fuerte is the capital of the state. Mazatlan has a good har¬ 
bour, though exposed to the south-west winds. 

The territory of New Mexico is only an infant settlement, formed on the Rio del Norte, 
in a fertile territory, but having a climate remarkably cold, considering the latitude. It is 
separated from Chihuahua by a vast, arid, and perilous desert. The settlers have a still 
harder conflict to maintain with the Indians, a few of whom, however, have attained a cer¬ 
tain degree of civilisation. A great number of sheep are reared, of which about 30,000 are 
sent to the southward ; and there are some mines of valuable copper. Santa Fe, the capital, 
contains about 5000 inhabitants. The caravan route from St. Louis terminates here. 

Lower California is a long peninsula in the Pacific, parallel to the continent, from which 
it is separated by its deep gulf. The Spaniards long viewed it as an El Dorado, or country 
of wealth, their hopes being fed by some pearls found on its shores; but a close examination 
has dispelled those visions. California enjoys the most beautiful sky in the world; con¬ 
stantly serene, blue, and cloudless; or if any clouds for a moment appear, they display the 
most brilliant tints. But the soil is sandy and arid like the shores of Provence, and only a 
few favoured spots present a trace of vegetation. Nowhere can be found a finer abode for 
the astronomer, or a worse for the cultivator. There are about 7000 or 8000 Spaniards and 
converted Indians, and 4000 savages; and it is not supposed that the population can ever 
be much greater. The missions have been pretty much broken up since the revolution. 
Loreto, once a place of some note, now contains about 250 inhabitants. 

New or Upper California is a vast tract extending north from Lower California to the laj. 
of 42°. A lofty ridge of mountains runs along its western side, not far from the sea, form¬ 
ing the prolongation of the mountains of the peninsula, and extending north beyond the 
Columbia. Along the coast the Spaniards have established some missions, and formed some 
settlements of whites. The former are now rapidly declining. Beechey found here twenty- 
one establishments, containing about 7000 converts. They are often forced to join tho mis¬ 
sions, but they Rre kindly treated, and well fed; they are, however, not allowed to leave the 
settlements, and the surplus of their labour belongs to the missionaries; the missions have 
about 300,000 head of cattle. The climate is temperate and healthful, the land is well 
watered and well wooded, and much of it is tolerably productive. The coast has some ex¬ 
cellent harbours, among which is that of St. Francisco, which affords perfect security to 
ships of any burthen, with plentiful supplies of fresh beef, vegetables, wood, and fresh water. 
The exports are hides, tallow, manteca, and horses, to the Sandwich islands, grain to the 
Russian establishments at Sitka and Kodiak, and provisions sold to whale Bhips. The im¬ 
ports are salt, deal-boards, furniture, drygoods, and silks. The Russians have taken pos¬ 
session of the Farallones, and some islands off Santa Barbara, and their settlement at Rossi, 
a few miles north of Bodega, is strongly fortified. On the east of the const chain above- 
mentioned, and extending to the Colorado and the Rocky Mountains, is a vast sandy plain, 
about 100 miles in width in its southern part, and 200 in the northern, by 700 in length, 
consisting of a bare, arid surface, with some isolated mountains interspersed here and there 
over its dreary bosom. In the north-eastern part of this great desert, is a large salt lal,e, 
which Mr. Tanner has called Lake Ashley. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NORTHERLY AND WESTERLY REGIONS OF AMERICA. 

The regions of North America, occupied by Europeans, or the descendants of Europeans, 
comprehend scarcely a half of its surface; there remains a vast expanse held still, almost 
undisturbed, by its native tribes. Three powers, indeed, Britain, Russia, and the United 
States, have by claim or treaty partitioned the whole territory among them. It is, however, 
neither possessed by them nor even known, unless in the lines crossed by hunting or explo¬ 
ratory expeditions; and in one direction by a few stations, at vast distances, called houses, 
erected by the fur companies, and slightly fortified, so as to be impregnable by the scanty 
bands of savages who traverse this region. The demarcation is traced, therefore, not hy 
the features of nature, which are unknown, but by liicchuuical lines, traced on a map, accord¬ 
ing to the degrees of latitude and longitude. This arrangement appears to be premature. 
It seems enough if civilised nations rank as their own the countries of which they have 
actual possession, not those of which they have only a remote and prospective occupation.* 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

This portion of America is of very irregular form, and some of its limits are exceedingly 
vague. On the south it may be 6tatcd to be bounded by Lower and Upper Canada, and by 
the western part of the United States. To the west, a large portion of it, extending south¬ 
wards, called by the Americans Columbia, or Oregon, is bounded on the east by the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the south by the Mexican territory. All the other boundaries are mari¬ 
time, and are, on the east, the Atlantic, broken into numerous and deep bays; on the north, 
the Arctic Ocean, ranging in a varying line between the 70th and 74th degrees of latitude; 
on the west, the Pacific, forming a very winding line of coast, diversified by numerous 
islands. This region may, therefore, range from 00° to 108° of west longitude; making, 
in this latitude, a length of about 4000 miles; while the general breadth maybe considered 
as lying between 50° and 70° of latitude, and amounting to about. 1(100 miles. 

The general features of this vast region arc so little varied, and also so imperfectly known, 
that they may be described in few words, and cannot afford room for the usual subdivisions. 
A very largo proportion is bleak, and chilled beneath the influence of an arctic sky. Even 
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1 '* Frog Lako 
i* Waytnuskco 
I* Abbitibbe 
m* St. John 
n* Mistissinny 
o* Piretihbi 
p* Miiincnuagan 
q* Nitchcguon 
r* Cnninpiunaw 
s* Muthy 
t* Seal Lake 
u* Clearwater. 

Islands. 

1. Vancouver'* 

2. Queen Char- 
lottn's 

3. Princesa Royal 

4. Revillagijri-tln 

5. Prince of Wales 
0. KingOunren the 
Third’s Archi¬ 
pelago 
7. Admiralty 
H. Montagus 


!). Afnsnnk 

10. Kodinck 

11. Nunivitek 

12. St, Lawrence, 

or Clerk's 

13. Ilerschol 

14. Whiilo 

15. Richards 
IB. Melvillo 
17. Sabine 

1H. Byain Martin's 
10. Bathurst 
21). Cornwallis 

21. Cockburn 

22. Vnnsittart 

23. Southampton 

24. Tom's 
27. Marble 
2fi. Belcher's 

27. Committee 

28. Brothers 

20. West Sleepers 
311. Mansfield 

31. Nottingham 

32. Salisbury 

33. laing River 

34. Alipatnk 

35. Resolution 
3ti. Anticosti 

37. Prince Ed¬ 

ward 

38. Cape Bret 
30. Lichtenfcls 

40. Disco 

41. Waygat 

42. Women 

43. Sabina 

44. Cary „ 
aa Victory Har¬ 
bour. 


*Tliu Arctic islands, with Greenland, arc described in Chap. 3. of Book IV. 
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extensive tracts, endowed with great natural fertility, are destitute of culture, and covered 
with pine forests. The only commodity fitted for trade consists in the skins and furs of the 

numerous animals by which it is tenanted; and these, 
being destined to defend against the rigour of un 
arctic climate, arc exceedingly rich and valuable. 
To obtain them is the chief motive which has im¬ 
pelled Europeans to traverse the exD&nse of those 
boundless and dreary wilds. The nauve inhabitants 
are thinly scattered, and are all in the savage state, 
the rudest under which human society can exist. 
Some display all the ferocity incident to that charac¬ 
ter; while others arc comparatively mild and peace¬ 
able. They are divided into two distinc* races; 
those whom we call India s (.jig. 104P.), and whose 
various tribes occupy the whole interior of the con¬ 
tinent ; and Esquimaux, who are found tenanting all 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

The greatest mountains in North America traverse the western part of this region. The 
continuous chain of the Rocky Mountains forms the eastern boundary of the district claim¬ 
ed by the United States. The principal chain, so far bb our imperluct information goe •, 
takes a north-easterly direction, and runs parallel, first to the Mackenzie River, ami then fo 
the Arctic Ocean, where recent discoverers have given to different portions of it the names 
of Richardson, Buckland, Romanzoff, &c. A coast chain appears to extend along the w« ' 
em shore, forming the prolongation of the mountain range of California, and in the north¬ 
west shooting up into the lofly peaks of Mounts Elios and Fail weather, which ovorha* w the 
Pacific. The eastern part of the tract is almost entirely level, and forms a continuation of 
that great plain, which, including the basin of the Mississippi, reaches from the t- If of 
Mexico to the Northern Ocean. 

Rivers and other waters abound in a region which, even in its most level tiacts, "s cover¬ 
ed with extensive forests, and subject to little evaporation. The most southerly part of .he 
great eastern plain includes the sources of the Mississippi, and of tiu >o numerous streams 
which form I*kc Superior and ultimately the St. Lawrence. In another directioi ho -n 
Saskatchawans, flowing from the eastern side of the Rocky -ange, unite and fall Ijtke 
Winnipeg. From the same quarter the Ungigoh, or Peace Rive., un*' d tc ,’ie Atnal *u 
and passing through Slave Lake, forms the Mackenzie River whose con. «e fri 1 its re¬ 
motest head cannot be estimated at less than 2000 miles. Farther to the east he Ar. '*c 
Ocean receives the less ample streams of the Coppermine River and the m hlow«ecrio. 
Hudson’s Bay forms the receptacle of the considerable “treams of the I..issinippi Church¬ 
ill, the Nelson, and Hill rivers. In the west, the Columbia, descending from the Itocky 
Mountains, and receiving the Clarke or Flathead and the Saptin or Lewis falls into tho 
Pacific, after a rugged and broken course of about 15(H) miles. 

Ii&kes also are largely produced by the copious waters collected on the dead level of the 
great eastern plain. The spacious expanse of the W innipeg borders irnniedia'°ly upon 
Upper Canada. Northwards along the line of Mackeuzi River urc the Athabasca or 
Athapescow, the Slave and the Great Bear lakes, all of large dimensions. Numerous 
smaller bodies of water are spread over this district, particularly in the newly discovered 
territory of Boothia. These lakes, however, in the heart of an arctic region, frozen for half 
the year, and almost always encumbered with floating ice, confer few benefits on flic sur¬ 
rounding country, and present serious obstructions to the traveller. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1.— Geology. 

Of the Geology of these most northern regions of America, a general idea will be con¬ 
veyed by the following details:— 

I. The Rocky Mountains, and the Mackenzie River, from Great Bear Lake, in N. lat. 
65° to the Northern Ocean.—The Rocky Mountain range is principally composed of primi¬ 
tive rocks, which support an extensive deposit of secondary formation. The sea-coasts, 
from them towards the Mackenzie, are shallow, and skirted with islands, sometimes bounded 
hy a gravelly beach, at other times with high bonks of sandstone or cliffs of limestone. 
Greenstone, sandstone, and limestone occur in pebbles on the shore. On the sea-coast, west 
of the Mackenzie River, Captain Franklin collected greywocke, clay slate, limestone 
Lydian stone, quartz, potstone, and rock crystal. Brown coal, clay ironstone, pitch ooal, 
and limestone were seen on the shores opposite the Rocky Mountains; ami westward, 
towards Icy Cape, were noticed greywacko slate traversed by veins of quartz and iron 
pyrites. On Flaxtnan’s Island, N. lat. 70° 11', W. long. 145° 50", were seen greenish clay 
slate, brought down by the rivulets and torrents from the Rocky Mountains. From the east 
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end of Ijike Superior, slightly converging towards the Rocky Mountains, to the east Bide 
of Great Bear l^ake, there is a range of primitive rocks but little elevated above the Bur- 
rounding country. For 700 miles, beginning in N. lat. 50°, between these two ranges, the 
h|wtce is occupied principally by horizontal strata of limestone as far as 60° north. The 
si lores of Great Bear Lake are of primitive rocks, sometimes rising into hills of 800 or 1(XX) 
feel. Masses of rock and gravel, apparently derived from the hills, consisting of quartz 
rock, granite, and gneiss, are found on the surface and in the valleys. The north shore of 
Bear Lake is formed of bouldera of limestone. Fort Franklin stands on a bay of the west 
coast, aH the bottom of the bay and the beach are strewed with boulders of granite, syenite, 
porphyry, gre jnstone, amygdaloid, porphyritic pitchstone, dolomite, limestone with coral¬ 
lines, gray nnd red sandstone. The soil in the vicinity of Fort. Franklin is sandy or gravelly, 
covering a bluish plastic clay, which is firmly frozen during the greater part of the year. 
Narrow ridges of l'mestone rise in the country west and north of Fort Franklin, which is 
otherwise level as far as the eye can reach. 

Bear Jjftkf River .—Gray sandstone forms the banks of the river. Salt springs, yielding 
evcellent common salt, ♦ail into the river a little below the rapid, at that point where the 
Rooky Mountains first appear in the distance. The strata on the sides of the rapid are 
sandstone. Brown coal, with impressions of fern, occur on the banks; also ammonites in a 
reddish iron-shot sandstone. The Bear Lake River flows into the Mackenzie through banks 
of i grayish black limestone, traversed by veins of white calcareous spar. The upper beds 
are calcareous conglomerate, associated with limestone impregnated with mineral oil, also 
b'liuninouB shale. Sulphurous springs and streams of mineral oil are seen issuing from the 
lower limestone strata on the banks of the Mackenzie, when the waters are low. 

'Mackenzie River .—The bunks of the river, at its junction with Bear Lake River, are 
composed of different brown coal, alternating with pipe clay, potters’ clay, &c. The beds 
of coalgfcikc lire on being exposed to the atmosphere. The pipe clay is used by the natives 
for food when prov^ions are scarce. It is not unpleasant to the taste, and it is Baid “ to 
have sustained life for a considerable time. The traders use it for whitening their houses. 

is ssociatod witn a rock resembling bituminous shale on the shores of the Frozen Sea.” 
Deposits of brown coal occur n^ir the Rocky Mountains, along their eastern edge, in a 
narrow strip of marshy, boggy, uneven ground; and again on a branch of Peace River, and 
o: the Saskrtc'i.iwan ir. N. Kt. 52°, and on Garry’s Island, near the mouth of the Macken¬ 
zie. On the bu>iks m the Mackenzie, below Bear I.ake River, aru steep cliffs, and in many 
places underneath are rocks of limestone. Salt springs are said to occur in connection with 
this formation. Tin* Rocky Mountains appear at no great distance from the Mackenzie. 
At tin rapids in thm. rivci, where lir cslonc ridges traverse the country forty miles below 
the first rapid, the sides f the rivir r>se into mural precipices of limestone, weathered into 
columns nnd castellated towcis. At this remarkable rapid, called by the natives the Ram¬ 
parts, the rivei is n .rowed to 1100 yards, with 50 fathoms depth of water, and the deflle is 
three miles m long Tim banks rise on each side of this vast chasm from 80 to 100 feet 
above the level ol the river. The rocks of the Ramparts are of granular foliated limestone, 
coloured with mineral oh; and, accompanying the river through this rent, many varieties 
of limestone occur. Below the Ramparts the river expands to a breadth of two miles, and 
its lianks slope awuy to a moderate height. In N. lat. 00°, mural cliffs of sandstone or 
quartz rock, 100 feet high, repose on horizontally stratifled limestone, containing chain 
coral. Forty miles below the sandstone dills, marl slate occurs, forming the banks of the 
river, which again contracting, gives to this reach, for twenty miles, the name of the Nar¬ 
rows. On emerging from the Narrows, the Mackenzie forms a number of deltas, through 
which it falls into the sea. The Rocky Mountains form the western boundary of the low¬ 
lands of the deltas, and the Reindeer Hills a parallel boundary on the east side. Lime¬ 
stone occurs in conical hills, but a loose sandstone predominates. These hills gradually 
diminish in height, and the eastern branch of the river runs round this northern limit in N. 
lat. 69°. White spruce grows as far as (»S°, where it disappears. The country thence 
becomes a frozen morass, onward, north of the hills, seldom thawing more than six or eight 
inches from the surface. 

Alluvial Inlands .—The space occupied by the various reaches of the Mackenzie, between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Reindeer Hills, is ninety miles in length, and from forty to 
fifty in breadth. The river forms this tract into islands, by the numerous channels tnrough 
’Inch it winds its way to the sea. The islands are most of them flooded in spring, but 
annual accumulations of drift-wood and sand have raised some parts ubove the reach of the 
annual inundations, and as far north as lat. 68° the highest parts arc clothed in summer 
with dwarf willows and white spruce. Sandy shoals skirt the coast, and the whole line 
from Cape Bathurst in W. long. 127°, as far west ns the Sacred Islands in W. long. 137°, 
presents a similar outline and structure. The sen coast, east from the Mackenzie for many 
~iles, is low, with occasionally gently swelling sand hills. The beaches and capes are 
v-overed with boulders of limestone, sandstone, and syenite. Some of the promontories 
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consist of bluish slate clay, reddish slate clay, with interspersed crystals of selenite, and 
exhibits the aluminous mineral called Rock Rutter. 

Sea-coast east, of the Mackenzie. —At Parry’s Peninsula, still on the edge of the sea, 
limestone begins. The beaches are covered with limestone boulders, and on the steep banks 
it appears in weather-worn columns, while in other sections it appears in horizontal strata ; 
and fragments of chert, dolomite, and greenstone, are scattered over its surface. Vegeta¬ 
tion is very scanty, and over large tracts there is not even the vestige of a lichen. 

Sea-coast. Cape In/on to the Coppermine River. —Slate clay traversed by and covered 
with trap rocks forms hills rising to a height of 700 or 800 feet above the sea, and appearing 
on the coast in the form of lofty precipices. Eastward the line of coast becomes lower, red 
quartzy sandstone occurs, and Gothic arches of limestone form striking objects. Naked lmr» 
ron ridges of iron-shot greenstone cross the country at Point Do Witt Clinton, and the upper 
soil consists of magnesian limestone, gravel, and bluish clay. Prom this district to the 
mouth of the Cbppermine River, limestone is the prevailing rook, accompanied by sandstone, 
greenstone, and porphyry, with various disseminated minerals. Vegetation ceases before 
reaching this lino of coast, which is between 69° and 70° N. A patch of moss, or a clump 
of dwarf willows in crevices, or under the shelter of decaying drift-wood, occasionally ap¬ 
pear ; but with these very rare exceptions, no traco of verdure or herbage is seen. 

II. From Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean hy the Coppermine River. —Granite rocks 
occur east of the Slave River, where it joins Slave Inkc, and the same rock forms the 
Reindeer Islands. The same formation continues to Carp Lake, producing on its hills anti 
valleys spruce firs, Banksiana, and aspen. On Point I^ike, in lat. 65° N., the prevailing 
rocks are groyw'acke and clay slate, with magnetic greenstone. In the sheltered valleys 
spruce firs are seen, but farther east, where gneiss crosses the river, there is no wood. In 
hit. 66° N., high peaks of red granite and syenite, and large beds of greenstone, are said to 
pass through and overlay quartz rocks. In the beds of the torrents intersecting tha plains 
are found fragments of red-coloured, granular foliated limestone, red sandstone, quartz rock, 
and trap containing prehnite. The Copper Mountains consist chiefly of trap rocks, resting 
upon and traversing red sandstone and limestone. Small masses of native copj>er occur 
disseminated through the trap rocks. In the valleys are found native copper, green mala¬ 
chite, copper glance, and prehnite. North of the Copper Mountains trap hills occur. The 
intermediate country consists of a deep sandy soil, and some of the eminences are clothed 
with grass, but the ridges are destitute of vegetation. On the west banks of the river, red 
granite extends from the Copper Mountains to the sea, where it. forms mural precipices on 
the coast. The main shore, for sixty miles east of the Coppermine River, is a low shelving 
gravelly beach. Eastward of the beach trap rocks re-appoar, and form an exceedingly 
sterile and rocky coast. The islands near this coast abound in clifis of greenstone and clay- 
stone porphyry. The whole country is barren, one ridge of rocks rising above another, with 
stony valleys between, without a trace of vegetation. Granite occasionally rises up into 
acute and craggy peaks 1500 feet high, alternating with low naked range's of gneiss. In 
one instance a vein of eulphuret of lead or galena was found enclosed in the gneiss, which 
is often intersected by veins of trap and porphyry. Continuing east, red sandstone, with 
bluish gray slate, appear. Amygdaloid, enclosing agates, occurs in Barry's Island. On the 
coast gneiss re-appears at short distances, with occasional lofty peaks of granite. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Richardson, a red sandstone, which he conjectures may be the new red sandstone 
of authors, prevails on the Arctic sea-coast, from the mouth of the Coppermine River, in 
W. long. 110° eastward, to Cape Turnaguin, which is in W. long. 109°, N. lat. 69°. The 
gneiss formation is next in extent, and runs parallel, within the rod sandstone, extending 
from the sea to Fort Enterprise, in lat.. 65° N., presenting the true “ Barren Ground.” The 
general direction of the strata just mentioned is N.W. and S.E., and the mean angle of in¬ 
clination 45°. Granite, syenite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, occur throughout this, with 
their usual geognostical relations. Gneiss is the most extensively distributed, always attend¬ 
ed with a scanty vegetation, and generally the most desolate sterility. The masses which 
occur on the summit of the hills on the Barren Grounds arc generally of granite, derived 
from the subjacent rocks. Extensive ulluvial deposits occurred on the line of the first 
journey performed by Franklin, such as lakes filled up by deposits from rivers, and the de¬ 
bris of mountains washed down by torrents, besides alluvial peninsulas formed by the action 
of the sea. 

III. Melville Island, Port Bowen, and the coasts of Prince Regent's Inlet. —Winter 
Hnrboiir, in Melville Island, is the most western point ever navigated in the Polar Sea from 
the eastern entrance. It iB in N. lat. 74° 26', and W. long. 113° 46'. The length of Mel¬ 
ville Island is 130 miles from E.N.E. to S.S.W., breadth forty or fifty miles. Sandstone of 
the coal formation, with casts and impressions of plants, resembling those found in the coal¬ 
fields of Britain, form the principal mass of the island. 

Port Bowen and the coasts of Prince Regent's Inlet. —Secondary limestone, by some 
considered as identical with mountnin limestone, forms both sides of Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
It is everywhere dejioeited in horizontal strata. It contains embedded mosses of chert, and 
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organic remains of various kinds. On the hills, and on the surface of a red coloured lime¬ 
stone, were found masses of fibrous brown iron ore, and also brown coal. On the west side 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet thick beds of gypsum extend thirty miles through the country, 
associated with a limestone which, when near the gypsum, abounds in organic remains. All 
the gypsums are of a white colour, and of these the foliuted, fibrous, and granular are met 
with, but not the compact. 

Alhivial deposits .—Alluvial marl deposits, from the snow waters passing through and 
over the limestone strata in the summer, occur on the shores and in the valleys, and frag¬ 
ments of limestone are scattered in different directions by the same agency; but the lime¬ 
stone hills in many parts, and the country generally, were more or less covered with boul¬ 
ders of primitive rocks. Some of these were upwards of filly tons in weight. They abound 
near the sea-coast, gradually diminishing in size and number, and at the distance of fourteen 
or sixteen miles from the sea, they are comparatively small and seldom. The nearest known 
fixed primitive rocks were upwards of 100 miles distant from thesu remarkable boulders. 

IV. Islands ami countries bordering on Jlvdson's Bay .—The lands bordering on Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, and the islands which it encloses, nre generally hilly, and are usually disposed 
in ranges, but nre not very lofty, the average being about 800 feet, and the highest summits 
not exceeding 1500 feet above the level ol' the sea. The valleys are narrow and rugged, 
and the cliffs often display mural fronts of more than 100 feet in height. Wherever the 
shores are low, flats and shoals extend far out, making a shallow Sea; but where the coast 
is rocky and steep, the sea is proportionally deep. The country is covered with snow and 
ice the greater part of the year. The upper soil varies from two or three inches to one 
foot in depth, beneath which the ground is frozen like the most solid rock. In the summer, 
a few plants appear in the fissures of the rocks, in sheltered places. The general aspect 
of the country indicates the prevalence of primitive rocks, but no volcanic rocks have hith¬ 
erto been met with. The islands and countries bordering on Hudson’s Bay, between lat. 00° 
and (19° N„ and long. 65° and 125° W„ are composed of primitive, transition, secondary, 
and alluvial rocks. 

Primitive rocks .—These are, granite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, chlorite slate, ourite 
porphyry, hornblende rock, hornblende slate, primitive greenstone, serpentine, and primitive 
limestone. Several interesting minerals occur in these; rocks, such as garnet, zircon, rock 
crystal, beryl, coccolite, asbestos, graphite, magnetic iron ore, magnetic pyrites, chromate 
of iron, &.c. 

Transition rocks .—These are, quartz rocks in many various forms, greyw’acke, grey- 
wacke slate, transition clay slute, and flinty slate. 

Secondary rocks. —1. Limestone enclosing corals, trilobites. orthoceratites, and many 
fossil shells. 2. Bituminous shale, an indication of the coal formation. 3. Secondary green¬ 
stone, sometimes containing titanitic iron ore, sometimes iron-shot and porphyritic, and at 
others crossed by veins of calcareous spar. 

Alluvial deposits .—But few alluvial deposits are mentioned ns occurring in those parts 
of the arctic regions that border on Hudson’s Bay. The most striking objects are the bpul- 
ders spread over some of the islands. Whole limestone islands are covered with blocks of 
granite, gneiss, and quartz, both in rounded masses and in angular forms. 

Subskc’t. 2. — Botany. 

The Botany of these regions has been already noticed, under the heads of British America, 
and Siberia. 

Subsect. 3.— Zoology. 

The Zoological features, in regard to the ferine inhabitants of these wild nnd uncivilised 
tracts, have been sufficiently dwelt upon in our intnxluctory remarks. We shall, therefore, 
merely notice, more in detail, a few of the most interesting quadrupeds already mentioned. 

The I’olar or Sea Bear is precisely the same as that of Arctic Europe; but Dr. Richard¬ 
son considers its size to have been much exaggerated by the older voyagers: it never ex¬ 
ceeds nine feet in length and four and a half in 
height. Many interesting and even distressing an¬ 
ecdotes are upon record, attesting its amazing 
strength and dreadful ferocity. The prim ipal resi¬ 
dence of this formidable animal is on fields of ice, 
with which he is frequently driven to a great dis¬ 
tance from land; but he not only swims with .apid- 
ity, but is capable of making long springs in the 
water. This species, being able to procure its food 
in the depth of even an arctic winter, has not the 
necessity to hibernate; its pace, at full Bpecd, is a 
kind of shuffle, as quick ns the sharp gallop of a horse. 
The Musk Ox (Bos moschatus ) (Jig. 1050.) do- 
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rives its name from its flesh, when in n lean state, smelling strongly of that substance. It 
is truly an arctic animal, the districts which it inhabits being the proper lands of the Esqui¬ 
maux. Grass at one season and lichens at another, supply its only food. In size, the Musk 
Ox scarcely equals that of the small Highland cattle: the carcase, when cleaned, not. weigh¬ 
ing more than 3 cwt. Notwithstanding the shortness of its legs, it runs fast, climbing hills 
and rocks with grout ease: it assembles in herds of from twenty to thirty, and flees at the 
sight of man; the bulls, however, are very irascible, and when wounded will attack the 
hunter, and endanger his life. 

The Wild Goat and Sheep of the Rocky Mountains deserve a brief notice; particularly 
as the two aniinals have been much confused in the accounts of travellers. The first (Capra 
amrricuna Rich.) {Jiff. 1051.) is ns big us the domestic sheep: its fleece hanging down on 
the sides like that of the Merino breed; the hair is long and straight, coarser than that of 
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ltucky Mountain Gout. Rocky Mountain Sheep. 

the sheep, but. finer than that of the common goat.. It inhabits the most lofty peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, and probably extends from 40° to 65° lat. The fine wool which it pro¬ 
duces grows principally on the back and hips, and is intermixed with long coarse hair. 

The Rocky Mountain Sheep (Ovis mnntann Rich.) {Jiff. 1052.) was seen by the first 
Californian missionaries so far buck as 1097; but its true nature or history was only known 
of late years. It is much larger than any domestic sheep: the horns of the ram are 
immense. The hair is like that of the rein-deer; at first short, fine, and flexible; but as 
winter advances, it becomes coarse, dry, and brittle, though it feels soft; it is then so close 
as to become erect. The Rocky Mountain Sheep inhabit the lolly chain of mountains from 
which their name is derived, from its northern termination in lat. 68° to about lat. 40°. 
They collect in flocks from three to thirty, the young rams and the females herding together, 
while the old rams form separate flocks. Mr. Drummond mentions that the horns of the 
old rams attain a size so enormous, that they effectually prevent the animal from feeding 
upon level ground. 

Among the other larger game are the Bison, the Wapiti, the Moose, and seven other 
species or varieties of Deer, tour different Hares, and several other smaller quadrupeds, 
which our confined limits will not permit us to notice. 

The Ornithology assimilates in many respects to that of Arctic Europe, ns most of the 
aquatic birds found in one country are common also in the other. The land birds, however, 
arc almost entirely different, while nearly all the grouse of the New World are exclusively 
confined to these northern latitudes. The Grouse of the northern regions of America con¬ 
stitute the most peculiar feature in their ornithology; 
the species are more numerous than those of Europe, 
from which also they arc totally distinct. The larg¬ 
est is the Centrocircus urophusianus Sw. or Cock 
of the plains {Jiff. 1053.): a noble bird, fully equal 
to the T. urogullus, and distinguished by a long, 
cuneated tail, the feathers of which are narrow and 
pointed; the male is distinguished by two naked 
spaces nearly in front of the breast, which, when 
inflated can only be compared to the bust of a 
female figure. It inhabits the extensive plains neur 
Cock of the Plain*. the sources of the Missouri. Another species, the 

Tetrao obscurus, or Richardson's Grouse, is of the 
same size, and bears some resemblance to the Black Cock of England. 

The Water Birds comprise, in all probability, nearly the whole of those European species 
which have been detected in America, with some few others hitherto undescribed. Among 
these may be named the following Ducks os being contained in the collections of Dr. 
Richardson:— 
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Ahtt e-tnadrmi* I*. Canadian Onnse. Rotrhaa dUcors Sw. Blun-writupd Tail. Ful ignis rufitnr^Hi Jkm. Tufled Dock. 

Allan clyiicata /-. Shoveller !>nrk. Il«.ir|vw Crerr.i Sur. (ireeD-Kini^il T«aJ. Chngnla vtilg *ri« Iswh. Golden-err Diirk. 

Itoerhak unniiwtica Sut. Millard Duck. Oidcmta pcrmpicillata A'tn. Black, or Surf lingula xlilrol* LrocA. Buffel-beaded Duck, 

llitfila camUcuta l.uuh. I'uitail Dork. Ana* nigra. Scoter Duck. [Duck. Clanguls hiilrruiica Leach, Harlequin Uurk. 

Marica amcricana Slcph. Am. Widgeon. Fuliguh ruMda lUm. Ruddy Durk. Harddt elviali* Lroch. I^wig-laiM Duck. 

Minca nbwura Sttph. Dusky Duck. FuliguU mania Bon. Scaup Duck. Fuligula. fenus Steph. Red beaded Duck. 

The most remarkable of the Land Birds is the Great Californian Vulture ( Vultur cali- 
1054 fornianus) iff?. 1054.), which seems confined, according to the 

observations of Mr. I). Douglas, to the woody districts of that 
country. They build in the most secret and impenetrable parts 
of the pine forests, invariably selecting the loftiest trees over¬ 
hanging the deepest precipices. It measures from four foet to 
four feet and a half long, and the quills are so large as to be used 
by the hunters as tubes for tobacco-pipes. Their food is carrion, 
or dead fish; for in no instance will they attack any living ani¬ 
mal, unless it be wounded and unable to walk. In searching 
for prey, they soar to a great altitude, and on discovering a 
wounded deer, or other animal, they follow its track until it sinks. 
Although only one bird inay be first in possession, it is soon sur¬ 
rounded by grent. numbers, who ull fall upon the carcase and de¬ 
vour it to a skeleton within an hour, even though it be a horse or 

ttrent Californian Vulture. a stag: their voracity, in short, is almost insatiable. 

Sect. III. —Local Geography 

Of a country so extensive and so imperfectly known, it would, ns already observed, be 
impossible to give a detailed account, arranged under the ordinary general heads. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to describe the several parts successively, as in the local sections. 
We shall describe it provisionally according to the nations by whom each territory is claim¬ 
ed, as this division coincides in some measure with that formed by nature. The British 
territory includes all the eastern part, of the region, extending at one point as far as the 
opposite coast; while the Russians claim the north-west, and the Americans the south-west 
parts of the territory. 

Subbect. 1.— Territory claimed by Britain. 

The most eastern part of this territory is Labrador, a vast region extending about 700 
miles in each direction, and included between the Atlantic and the spacious inland sea 
culled Hudson’s Bay. It has all the characteristics of an arctic territory; is filled with 
small frozen lakes, and covered with extensive forests of fir, hirch, and pme. Numerous 
rivers, the early course of which is unknown, discharge themselves into the sea, forming 
excellent harbours, if there were any trade to conduct. The coast is diversified with almost 
innumerable islands, tenanted by numerous flights of waterfowl. The coast along Hudson’s 
Bay is called the East Main, and the climate there is peculiarly severe. The inhabitants 
are of two classes: the Esquimaux, who occupy all the coasts, and share tlie industrious 
and peaceable character of their race; ami the mountaineers, probably Indians, of a ruder 
and fiercer character: and between these two races bloody contests are waged. No settle¬ 
ments have been formed on these drenry shores with u view either to commerce or cultiva¬ 
tion. It iB only the ardent zeal of missionary teachers, particularly the Moravians, which 
has induced them to form several settlements; particularly at Nain, where they have 
assembled a few of the rude natives, teaching them at once the doctiines of Christianity 
and the first elements of social life. 

Numerous islands, single or in groups, diversify the interior of Hudson’s Bay, and par¬ 
ticularly the long strait which leads into it. These are chiefly Southampton and Mansfield 
Island in the northern part of the bay itself, the former very large; Mill, Salisbury, Not¬ 
tingham, Charles, and the Savage Islands in the straits; Marble Island, off the western 
coRst.; Agomisca, North and South Bear, and many smaller islands at. the southern 
extremity. These islands, like the adjacent shores, are inhabited by different tribes of 
Esquimaux, many of whom are described by navigators as fierce and rapacious. 

The western coast of Hudson’s Bay chiefly deserves attention, since upon it nearly all 
the English settlements are situated. The principal of these is York Fort, a few miles up 
Hayes or Hill River, and in the close vicinity of which Nelson River also discharges itself 
into the gulf. York Fort is built on a spot so watery and swampy, that in summer, when 
the snow has completely melted, the inhabitants have no walk unless upon a platform laid 
between their house and the pier. The place forms a large square, one part of which con¬ 
sists of the habitations, tho other of the stores for merchandise. The Hudson's Bay Fur 
Company have also to the north Fort Churchill, on the great river Churchill, or Missinippi; 
and to tho south, at the extremity of James’s Bay, Albany Fort on the western, and East 
Main Fort on the eastern or labrador side. The trade of these forts consists entirely in 
the collection of furs, in search of which their agents are sent in every direction, almost to 
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the Arctic Ocean on one side, and the Pacific on the other. Tho furs exported in 183*2 
amounted to 4328 skins of the beaver and otter; 3451 ot tho bear and buflalo; 0822 of tlm 
fox and fisher; 45,453 of the fur cat and marten; 7686 of tho minx; 331,192 ot the musk 
rat; 236 of the racoon; 1718 of the wolverine badger; 5938 of the wolf; value about 

The country to the south-west from Hudson’s Bay, and bounded on the south by Canada, 
is commonly called New South Wales. It is a watery and swampy region, yet it contains 
many fertile spots, under a climate which by no means precludes luxuriant vegetation ; so 
that, when Canada is fully colonised, it is very probable that the range of settlement nmy 
be extended to this district. It contains the large lakes ot Deer and Wollaston, and the 
small ones of Methye, Buffalo, and Isle & la Crosse; on the last three of which there are 
stations, to which the trailers ascend in canoes. On Albany River, also, there are Osna- 
burg House, Gloucester House, nnd Henley. 

Lake Winnipeg, with the region to the west, whose waters flow into it, forms an exten¬ 
sive division of native America. This lake, to which the old travellers gave the name of 
Assinilxiins, is of a winding form, about 280 miles long, and from.80 to 15 broad. It receives 
numerous and large streams from almost every point of the compass, and enjoys thus n 
remarkable extent of canoe navigation. One shore exhibits variegated hills with wide anil 
fertile prairies; the other, a grand but desolate scene of naked rock. From the south, it 
receives the Winnipeg river, whose falls, or rather cataracts, have a peculiarly wild and 
sublime character, from the rapidity and immense volume of tho waters, the various forms 
of the cascades, and the dark granite and primitive rocks through which they dash. The 
upper part of this river expands into the Lake of the Woods, about 300 miles in circumfe¬ 
rence. The scenery is very wild and romantic, the shores being bordered by precipices 
crowned with dense foliage, and the surface studded with countless islands. The country 
is, however, so bleak and rugged os to afford no support, and only a solitary boar or moosc- 
decr, or a hulf-starved family of savages, is occasionally met with. 

The. country west aud south-west of the Winnipeg consists of an extensive plain in many 
places fertile, yet still almost exclusively occupied by wild animals and savages. Largo 
rivers flow through it, the two Saskatchewan, the Assiniboins, and the Red River, which 
rises nearly in the same quarter as the Mississippi. On these rivers the Hudson’s May Fur 
Company have a considerable number of trading houses, of which the principal are Cum¬ 
berland, Chesterfield, and Marlborough. In a fertile territory, with a fine climate, along 
the Red River, Lord Selkirk formed settlements, to which ho gave the names of I’embina 
and Fort Douglas, lie purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company a territory of 
acres, and transported thither a colony of various nations, chiefly Dutch and German. The 
soil has been found very productive; but the great distance from a market, being 2800 miles 
from New Orleans, and 1900 from Buffalo, must long prevent it. from rising to great im¬ 
portance. It has suffered severely from contests with the Indians, fomented by the jealousy 
of the North-west Company. Moreover, in consequence of the recent settlement of the 
boundary line with the United States, half of it has been included within their territory. 

The regions extending to tho north of those now described, nnd Ixnmdcd by the Arctic 
Ocean, are scarcely known, unleas in the lines traced by the recent expeditions of disco¬ 
very ; yet from these we can form a tolerably correct idea of their general outline. The 
northern boundaries of Hudson’s Bay were fully usccrtuimxl by the second expedition of 
Captain Parry. That expanse appears more properly a sea, having a communication not 
with the Atlantic only, but with the Arctic Ocean, by the Strait of the Fury and ITncln. 
The north-eastern extremity of America forms here what is called Melville Peninsula, the 
eastern coast of which is washed by the Fox Channel, the pnrt of I ludson’s Bay that ex¬ 
tends north from Southampton Island. That island is separated from the continent by a long 
narrow channel, called, since Middleton’s time, the Frozen Strait, which is crowded and tho 
navigation encumbered by a labyrinth of islets. The climate is exceedingly rigorous, be¬ 
yond what might be expected in a latitude under 70°. The seas are covered with on un¬ 
broken sheet of ice, unless for three or tour months of summer, during which time also icy 
fragments are tossing about, and the bays and straits are still encumbered with them. From 
the accumulation of these in the Strait of the Fury and Hocln, tho attempt repeatedly made 
by Captain Parry to penetrate into the Arctic Ocean was completely baffled. When Hpring 
rnolts the snows, the country is traversed by impetuous streams nnd torrents. One oonsF- 
derable river, called the Barrow, descends in a most mngnificcnt fall amid finely broken 
rocks, about ninety foot, perpendicular. Yet the ground here and in other quarters is covered, 
during the short summer, with a rich vegetation. Almost the only land animals which en¬ 
dure the rigour of winter are the fox, the wolf, and the tnusk ox; the deer take their flight 
into milder climates. The shores, however, are crowded with that huge amphibious animal 
the walrus, in herds often of 200 or 300. Only a few scattered families of Esquimaux wan¬ 
der along the shores and islands, passing olten over the ice from one to the other. They 
■ re on the whole peaceable and friendly, and display no small degree of industry, and even 
ingenuity, in providing for their wants, and fencing against the rigour of the climate. Their 
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food consists entirely of wild animala whom they havo snared or taken, and in these opera- 
tiona they display both art and courage. When they have thus laid in a stock of provisions, 
they indulge most enormously, bringing on themselves the distresses of repletion, soon fol¬ 
lowed by those of famine. The skins of captured animals, particularly deer, skilfully fitted 
to the slut pc, afford rich and warm clothing sufficient to defend them against the extreme 
cold. Their summer habitations are tents framed of the skins of deer, with the bones of 
lnrge animals serving as posts; but the winter houses are most singularly constructed with¬ 
out any other material except snow. This substance, when duly hardened by the first cold 
of winter, is cut into slabs, which are put together so Bkilfully as to form structures of a 
conical shape, that remain durable till melted by the heat of the following summer. Each 
apartment is accommodated with a lamp fed with the blubber of the walrus or seal; and 
which serves at once for light, heat, and cookery. It preserves immediately around it a 
temperature of 38°; but on the bench round the wall, where the inmates sit and sleep, it 
does not exceed 23°: and they are preserved from the cold only by large quantities of 
clothing. 

Captain Ross, in his late gallant and adventurous voyage, explored a large extent of the 
northern coast of America, and found it distinguished by several remarkable and important 
features. This coast, commencing in about lat 68° N. and Ion. 93° W., opposite the north¬ 
western extremity of Melville peninsula, narrows into an isthmus, not more than fifteen 
miles broad, two-thirds of which space is occupied by a chain of fresh-water lakes. The 
land then extends on each side, enclosing two spacious gulfs, called the East and West Seas. 
It then continues to stretch northward, till it forms a very extensive peninsula, reaching not 
less than 300 miles in each direction. The eastern coast, partly discovered by Captain 
Parry in his third voyage, has been completely surveyed by Captain Ross. It is much bro¬ 
ken by deep inlets and rocky islands, encumbered with ice, and of dangerous navigation; 
but its south-easter i coast contains three secure harbours, Felix, Victory, and Sheriff's. The 
northern const was seen by Captain Parry in his first voyage, without his landing upon it; 
and about 80 miles of the north-western coast were explored by Commander Ross: but the 
north-western boundaries are yet unknown. The country, as far north as 7*2°, is inhabited, 
and Captain Ross had communication with a very interesting tribe of natives, who had never 
before seen any European. This peninsula, with the isthmus and the territory along the 
newly-explored coast, were named by the discoverer Boothia, after the individual who hail 
chiefly enabled him to equip the expedition. Commander Ross also sailed westward along 
the American coast to Ion. 99° W., lat. 70° N., where he was only 150 miles from the near¬ 
est. known point of Cape Tumogain. In a subsequent expedition Captain Back descended 
from Slave Lake down a large river called Tbleweecho, which he traced to the sea in lat. 
67° N., Ion. 94° 30' W., after a course of 020 miles, broken by no less than eighty-three 
foils, cascades, and rapids. From the accounts he received from the Esquimaux, it appears 
that the coast hero trends to the south, forming a large gulf between the mouth of the 
Tbleweecho and Melville peninsula, the western coast of which has not been examined. 
The appearance of the driftwood also led Captain Buck to the conclusion that there is a pas¬ 
sage from this gulf into the Arctic Ocean to the south of the isthmus examined by Ross, in 
which case the Boothia of that voyager, instead of being the north-eastern termination of 
the continent, is an island. 

Another line of discovery was traced by Ilearne, under a commission by the Hudson’s 
Hay Company, from Fort Churchill to the mouth of the Coppermine River. It consisted of 
an extensive plain diversified by a chain of comparatively small lakes, to which he gave the 
names of Cosscd, Snowbird, Pike, Peshew, and Cogead. The natives are of Indian race, 
much ruder than the Esquimaux, with whom they wage a most cruel warfare. They sub¬ 
sist solely by hunting, and proceed on the usual system of savages, devouring an enormous 
qunntity of food when it is abundant, and thus excising themselves to intervals of cruel 
famine. The severest labour, and especially that of carrying heavy burdens on their long 
journeys, is devolved on the wives, who arc supplied also with very scanty fare. As they 
are thus a source of wealth, the husband anxiously increases the number, and this he attains 
by exertions of bodily strcngtii, for whoever can overcome another in wrestling, may at once 
seize on his wife; and stout wrestlers thus sometimes accumulate five or six. At the end 
of the long northern plain is a ridge of stony mountains of difficult ascent, beyond which is 
the considerable stream of the Coppermine River flowing into the Northern Ocean. The 
mine, however, from which it takes its name having probably been exhausted, affords now 
only a very scanty supply of the metal. 

Captain Franklin afterwards, by another route, descended the Coppermine River, and ex¬ 
plored above six degrees of the coast to the eastward. His career terminated at Capo Tiirn- 
again, about 150 miles westward of the farthest point explored by Commander Ross. That 
nearest the river is well covered with vegetation; but all the rest exhibits the most dreary 
ond inhospitable aspect, being composed only of a series of trap rocks which cover with their 
debris the intervening valleys. It is broken into deep gulfs, to the principal of which were 
given the names of Coronation, Bathurst, and Melville. Along the coast, with a narrow 

29 * 
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channel intervening, extend a range of rocky and barren Wanda, the principal of which, 
after eminent British characters, were named Borons, Moore, Lawford, Home, Jameson, 
Goulbum. Elliot, and Cockburn. The whole country, for a considerable distance inland, as 
was fatally experienced by Captain Franklin, is of the most dreary character, affording sup- 
port only to a few arctic animals, and nothing which can serve as human food* except a spe¬ 
cies of lichen called tripe de. roche , which yields only a scanty and miserable nutriment. 
Farther to the west, a chain of large lakes, receiving numerous rivers, reaches in an oh- 
linne line from the Winnipeg to the Northern Ocean. The first is the Athabasca, Atha- 
pescow, or Lake of the Hills * an elongated body of water, reaching from west to east, 200 
miles in length by 16 or 18 in breadth. Its northern shores consist of lofty primitive rock, 
while the opposite bank is mostly either alluvial or sandy. 1 he country between Lukes 
Winnipeg and Athabasca is occupied by the Cree or Knistineaux Indians, a tribe now 
reduced to about 500, who wander over a region of about 20,000 square miles. The influ¬ 
ence of the English has put an end to internal war; but it has introduced a habit, perhaps 
more baneful, the inordinate use of spirits. For this they exchange all the furs which they 
are able to collect; and whenever they have thus obtained a quantity of rum, a scene of 
continued intoxication ensues, till it is consumed. The purchaser, however, still manifests 
the thoughtless generosity of the savage character, by sharing it liberally with his compa¬ 
nions, only assuming, while he deals it out, ail air of superiority, and indulging in extrava¬ 
gant boasts: this people continue also, unless under strong temptation, tolerably honest. 
The females are by no means so hardly treated as among the more easterly tribes: though 
not admitted to eat with their lords, they are only subjected to the ordinary labours of their 
sex. Their conduct, however, is not always blameless, and their frailties are only punished 
by a hearty beating; while the numerous race of half-breeds prove an extensive irregular 
connexion with Europeans. They have a singularly complex mythology, and are much im¬ 
posed upon by an artful race of conjurers. The Stone Indians, who inhabit to the west, of 
Luke Winnipeg, are a taller and a handsomer race, of a bolder and fiercer character. They 
maintain the original creed, that all animals, being created for the use of man, ought to Ihj 
equally shared among all; and this creed they take every opportunity of enforcing. The 
European trailers, whose views are very different, are thus often brought into serious colli¬ 
sion with their rude neighbours. It is remarkable that on this level plain the people are 
subject to goitres, the scourge of alpine regions; a circumstance which favours the belief 
that this cruel malady is caused by calcareous impregnations, which abound in many of the 
rivulets. 


On the north-western extremity of Athabasca the Hudson’s Boy Company have erected 
Fort Chepewyan, so named from the Indians who inhabit the neighbouring country. It 
serves as a receptacle for the furs which are collected in considerable quantity from this 
race, who arc not supposed to exceed 240 in number. Their appearance is singular, with 
broad faces and projecting cheek-bones; they nrc persevering incorrigible beggars, yet tole¬ 
rably honest, and so deeply imbued with national pride, that, while they give to other nations 
their proper names, they call themselves, by way of eminence, “ the people.” Great Slave 
Lake and Great Bear Jjike form the termination of this vast northern chain. The former 
being 250 miles long by an average breadth of 50, is the largest of nil the northern lakes, 
and only surpassed in America by Lakes Superior anil Huron. Its northern shore is skirted 
by well-wooded hills, rising gently from the margin of the water; and above which some 
rocky peaks appear. Fort Resolution has been erected on its southern, and Fort Providence 
on a deep bay of its northern shore. The Ungigah or Peace River, having received the 
Athabasca soon after it issues from the lake of that name, flows into Slave ljukc. Thence 
it emerges under the name of Mackenzie River, and pursues a broad and majestic course 
to the Arctic Ocean, which it reaches in about 69° north lat. Great Bear Lake is not upon 
but to the east of it, and connected by the channel of Great Bear I^ike River. Bear Ijike 
nmy be about 200 miles in each direction, but it is of so irregular a form, and so deeply 
indented by large peninsulas, that it does not cover nearly the same surface us Slave Ixike. 
Lying between 65° and 67°, it has an entirely changed aspect and climate; and displays all 
the rigours of an arctic region. The ground is clothed only with stunted firs, and traversed 
by numerous herds of reindeer. The Copper, the Hare, and the Dog-ribbed Indians are 
the tribes by whom this quarter is frequented. On the whole, they much resemble the 
Chepewyans, but are of a more amiable and friendly disposition. Their humanity and faith¬ 
ful attachment were experienced by the recent travellers on occasions of extreme distress. 
Fort Franklin on Great Bear Lake, and Fort Enterprise on Point Lake, which lies to the 
eastward, have acquired celebrity as places of preparation and of refuge before and after 
the perilous voyages performed along the shores of the Polar Sea. 

The coast of the Arctic Ocean which bounds America, alter being unknown for so many 
ages, has been recently explured for the space of 85 degrees of longitude westward from 
the mouth of the Coppermine River. The first portion, surveyed by Dr. Richardson, ex¬ 
tends between that and the Mackenzie River, and comprises 20 degrees. This coast 
stretches in a comparatively uniform line from east to west, broken only by two deep bays. 
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to which are given the names of Liverpool and Franklin; while towards its eastern ex¬ 
tremity there extends, parallel to the coast, a long line of insular territory, which is called 
Wollaston Land, The shore for a great extent is bordered by bold and rugged, though not 
lofty cliffs, one of which is singularly perforated, while elsewhere a range appeared con¬ 
stantly on lire. This last phenomenon is produced by the structure of we rocks, consist¬ 
ing of bituminous alum shale, the sulphur contained in which has a chemical action pro¬ 
ducing a constant ignition, whence arises the formation of the salt called alum, of which 
tins may be considered as a great natural manufactory. Along the coast are Esquimaux 
villages in considerable numbers; and they are, on the whole, tetter constructed, and show 
a greater progress in the arts of life, than is usual among this people. When the surprise 
occasioned by the appearance of strangers was over, they begun to traffic with eagerness; 
but they generally snowed a disposition to obtain goods if possible by theft rattier than by 
purchase. Captain Franklin, indeed, at the mouth of the Mackenzie, was attacked by a 
numerous party with such fury, that his whole equipment had very nearly fallen into their 
hands. 

The coast westward of the Mackenzie River extends also in an almost direct line, declin- 
ing gradually to the northwards. It is broken only by two not very deep bays, called Beau¬ 
fort and Camden, and diversified by a number of small islands. Navigation, however, is 
rendered gloomy and difficult by the masses of ice, either Boating or fixed, which, even in 
the depth of summer, encumber every part of the coast. The effect is increased by the 
deep and dense fogs in which the atmosphere is very generally involved. They are sup¬ 
posed to arise from the copious vapours exhaled by the heat of the sun, and prevented from 
dispersing by the mountain range which closely borders the coast. This range consists of 
the termination of the Rocky mountains, which, after so long a course across the continent 
from south to north, tuke now a westerly direction, and fall into the Arctic Ocean. The 
explorers gave to successive parts of it the names of the Buckland Chain, the British Chain, 
and to one which occurred after passing the Russian frontier, the name of Count Romanzoff, 
os an eminent patron of discovery. They do not, however, rise into those steep and lofty 
elifis which form the western boundary of the United States. Mount Conybeare, a conspi¬ 
cuous peak, was found to be only 800 feet high; and though the British Chain was more 
elevated, there seems no room to think that it much exceeds 2000 feet. The small bands 
of Esquimaux met here by Captain Franklin required to be cautiously dealt with, though 
they showed a peculiar ignorance in regard to every thing European. Taking hold of the 
English coats, they asked of what animals these were the skins; they fastened fish-hooks 
and awls as ornaments to the nose, and stack needles, with the same view, into various parts 
of their persons. Farther west, however, the natives were found to be possessed of beads 
and knives, not of British manufacture; which had, it was stated, teen brought by Esqui¬ 
maux from the westward, and received by them from kahloonas, or white men; these are, 
with great probability, conjectured to be the Russians. In fact, the expedition had come 
within the limits of that territory which had, by treaty, been assigned as Russian. 

Sitiisect. 2. —Territories claimed by Russia. 

By a convention concluded in 1825, the 141st degree of longitude was fixed as the limit 
between British and Russian America.* This line passed through regions then equally un¬ 
known to both nations; and the partial exploration of the Russiun portion lias since teen 
made not by Russia but by Britain. The expedition of Captain Franklin passed this limit 
by about nine degrees; in consideration of which, he assigned the name of Count Roman- 
zoff to a part of the lloeky chain. Thence an unknown interval of nine degrees occurs, 
terminating at Point Barrow; and the discovery from thence to the western limit of Amer¬ 
ica at Behring's Strait has teen mode almost exclusively, first by Cook, and more recently 
by Beechey. The boat sent by this last navigator reached Point Barrow, in 71°, the most 
northerly point of America yet discovered or telieved to exist. The cold was here so in¬ 
tense, that tins boat was frozen in before the end of August, and it was necessary to cut 
through a quarter of a mile of ice, in order to literate her. The tribe of Esquimaux here 
are peaceable and friendly; but at Cape Smyth, to the westward, they are daring and 
thievish. The point which Captain Cook hud named Icy Capo, and where his progress had 
been arrested, was found by Captain Beechy quite free from ice; it was low and filled with 
largo lakes, so near the sea that a boat could easily be dragged over into them. The coast, 
in proceeding south-westward, forms Cape Lisburn, composed of low hills of rounded sand¬ 
stone, and Cape Beaufort, presenting elifis of rugged limestone and flint. The natives he-e 
were good-humoured and friendly. About Point Hope aud Cape Thomson, the coast is occu¬ 
pied by a trite of Esquimaux, diminutive and extremely poor, yet merry and hospitable. Thu 

* Uy the terms of this enliven! inn. the lion Hilary line, beginning at the aout hern most point of Prince of Wales 
Island, in 54° 411' N. (at., runs northwardly along the const, following the summit of the littornl mountains to ihn 
interned inn with the 141st degree of W. long., which line forms the limit of tile Rrilish and Russian territories, 
thence to the Arctic Ocean. If the coast mountains are more than ten leagues from the ocean, then the frontier 
shall he formed liv n line parallel to the coast, at that distance from the same. Prince of Wales Island, and the 
other islands to the north of it, belong to Russia. 
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rocks composing Cape Mnlgrave were found not to face the sea, as Cook had supposed, in 
viewing them at a distance, but to bo somewhat inland, and the interval filled, as in other 
parts of the coast, by numerous small lakes. The natives are taller than the other Esqui¬ 
maux, but appeared never before the arrival of Captain Beechey to have wen Europeans: 
this was evident from the alarm which they showed on seeing e gun discharged ami a bird 
fall. They were extremely courteous, presenting to the English, as dainties, the entrails 
of a seal and coagulated blood, which they were much disappointed to find not at all relished. 
Kotzebue’s Sound, so named from the Russian navigator who discovered it, is a spacious ex¬ 
panse, which excited at first much interest, from the hope of its affording a passage east¬ 
ward across the continent; but careful examination soon proved it to bo an enclosed gulf. 
The natives on being approached raised at first loud cries of alarm and distrust; yet were 
not long of meeting the friendly advances of the Russians. They showed themselves initi¬ 
ated into the mysteries of smoking, which they had learned from the Tchutchi; but bad 
never seen a pair of scissors, which were passed with wonder from hand to hand, and applied 
successively to the head of each of the party. The Esquimaux, in short, were found here, 
os in most other places, an ugly, broad-faced, dirty, but merry and good-humoured race, not 
devoid of curiosity and intelligence. 

The shore continues low, flat, and well-peopled, till its westerly direction terminates nt 

Cape Prince of Wales, a lofty peaked hill, forming the western limit of America, and which 
is separated by Behring’s Strait, fifty-two miles broad, from the Eastern Cape of Asia, a bold 
mountainous promontory, covered with snow in the midst of summer. The navigator who 
sails through the middle of the strait can distinctly view at once these grand boundaries of 
the two continents. Beyond Cape Prince of Wales, the American coast stretches south by 
east in an almost continued line, broken only by the deep inlets of Norton Sound and Bristol 
Bay. It then shoots out into the long narrow promontory of Alashka, which reaches west¬ 
ward almost as far as Cape Prince of Wales, beyond which the coast bends very rapidly to 
the eastward. This region, which has been very imperfectly explored, is diversified by 
hills of moderate elevation, interspersed by valleys, which in Rummer display a rich ver¬ 
dure. It is occupied by the Tchutchi and by tribes called the Kitegnes and the Konaigues. 
The Russians have a small fort, called Alexandrovskaia, in the interior of Bristol Buy. '1'he 
peninsula of Alashka is traversed by two lofty mountains, one of which is volcai. .. Near 
the American coast, and considered till lately as forming part of it, is Nunivak, a consider¬ 
able island; while westward from Norton Sound, and belonging rather to Asia, is the larger 
one called St. Lawrence, or Clerke. Both are inhabited, but only by native tribes. In the 
Sea of Behring are three smaller islands, St. Paul, St. George, and Sea Otter, on the first 
two of which the Russians have formed fishing establishments. Even in ti.- centre of the 
strait arc found three islets, called, by Bcechcy, Ratmanoff', lvrusenstern and Fairway, the 
last on account of the safe passage afforded between it and the American _„.ist. 

The Aleutian Islands form a long and numerous group, extending from the p,ninsula 
westward to Kamtchatka. They appear to be a continuation of the lofty volcanic ranges 
which traverse these opposite regions of the two continents. From almost every island, 
steep anti lofty peaks arise; and from many, volcanic fire is discharged. In 1. J5, «n island 
was thrown up by an eruption from beneath the sea, which continued to increase, till in 
1807 it measured twenty miles in circuit. The rugged surface of these is’-nds is ill fitted 
for culture, yet the interior valleys display considerable richness of vegetation. But the 
subsistence of the inhabitants and the imjKirtnnce of the settlements depend entirely on the 
ynst shoals of fish and of amphibious animals with which the surrounding seas are replen¬ 
ished. The flesh of the seal affords the chief supply of food; while the skins of the sea 
otter form the most valuable articles of commerce. These islands are inhabiteu by a 
remarkable race, sharing, in some degree, the features anti aspect of the Mongols and 
Esquimaux. Considered as savages, they are mild in their manners and deportment, and 
display a considerable degree ol industry and ingenuity. They dwell in large subterrane¬ 
ous mansions (Jiff. 10G0.J or rather villages, partitioned into numerous apartments, and con- 

tinning from GO to 100, or even 1G0, 
Kuo •»- inhabitants. These abodes, covered 

with turf, are almost on a level with 
t!ie surrounding country, from which 
they are scarcely to bo distinguished; 
so that when two of Captain Mearcs’s 
officers were walking over a field, the 
ground suddenly sank beneath them, 
and they found themselves, to the sur¬ 
prise and alarm of both parties, in the 
midst of a numerous family busied in 
vurious domestic occupations. The 
Russians, who have completely cstab- 
. , , „ lished themselves in these islands, are 

c largou by lvrusenstern with much cruelty and oppression. They divide these islands into 
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four groups:—1. Tho Aleutians properly so called, of which the roost populous is Attou; 
but Behring, though uninhabited, is the most extensive, and is noted for the death of the 
celebrated navigator of that name, who was obliged to winter there. Copper Island con¬ 
tains a supply of that metal, from which little or no benefit has yet been derived. 2. The 
Andreanousky Islands, Tanaga, Kanaga, Atchy, &c., remarkable for the many volcanoes 
which they contain. 3. Rat's Islands, a small group, of which Kiska is the principal. 
4. The Fox Islands, the most populous and important of the groups. The chief are Oona- 
lashka and Oonimak, in which last the Russians have a small garrison and a naval depdt. 

From the peninsula of Alashka, the wide range of coast claimed by Russia stretches west 
by south about 30° of longitude and 5° of latitude, till it touches on that which is claimed 
by the United States. This extended shore beam in general a bold and awfhl aspect; bor¬ 
dered with mountainous steeps covered with dense primeval forests, and wholly uncultivated. 
Mounts St. Elias and Fairweather are respectively 17,000 and 15,000 feet high, and form 
the most elevated peaks in the northern part of America. Yet, though the spade or the 
hoe is nowhere employed upon this savage soil, it yields spontaneously a profusion of deli¬ 
cate berries, and the neighbouring seas swarm with huge fish, whose coarse oleaginous sub¬ 
stance is suited to the palates of the rude inhabitants, while their skins supply at once warm 
and t lutiful clothing. It is by no means, therefore, a desert coast, but iB bordered by 

populous villages, the inhabitants of which have made a certain progress, if not in civilisa¬ 
tion, at least in the arts. 

This coast is broken in a remarkable degree by bays, deep sounds, and long islands, con¬ 
nected, by narrow channels, with the continent and with each other. At the north-west 
extremity is the Island of Kodiak, about sixty miles long, which with the smaller one of 
Atognak is separated from the continent by the Straits of CheligofF. The natives are 
robust, active, and well skilled in all the arts connected with fishery. Their boats, almost 
entirely covered with leather, display great ingenuity in their construction. The Russians 
long made the port of St. Paul in this island the chief seat of their trade with north-western 
America; and, finding the natives extremely serviceable, have removed great numbers of 
them to the settlements formed along the coast. 




To the north of Kodiak is a long inlet, which receives the name of Cook, by whom it 
was explored; and a little beyond is Prince William’s Sound, the head of which, almost 
touching that of the inlet, encloses a large peninsula. The inhabitants of this and the 
neighbouring districts arc a peculiar race (figs. 1056,1057.), square, stout, with large 

heads, broad fiat faces, and hooked 
1056 1057 noses. They are clothed in long 

frocks or robes of the skins of sea 
and land animals, usually with the 
hair outwards; and they have their 
noses and upper lips perforated, and 
uncouth ornaments stuck into them. 
The sound is described by Vancouver 
as containing numerous harbours, but 
all rendered more or less unsafe by 
concealed rocks or shoals. The Rus- 
Man of Prince William’* Bound. Woman of I’rinco William*, Sound. sianS have Roda, a Small factory On 

the western side of Cook’s Inlet, and 
Fort Alexander, a larger one at its head, within the peninsula. 

The coast from Prince William’s Sound extends in an almost continued line south-east, 
with only the small opening of Admiralty Bay. It is, however, very bold and lofty, dis¬ 
tinguished by the colossal peaks of Elios and Fairweather. The Russians have here a con¬ 
siderable factory, called Yakouat. 

At the termination of this territory commences a numerous archipelago of large islands 
extending in front of the coast. To the principal ones have been given the names of 
George III., Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and Admiralty. Each of these islands has 
smaller ones near it, sometimes considered as forming with it a separate group or archi¬ 
pelago. Through the labyrinth of winding channels formed by these numerous islands, 
Vancouver made a most laborious search, iu hopes of finding among them the long sought- 
for passage into Hudson’s Bay or the Atlantic; but he finally ascertained that it was not to 
be looked for in this quarter of America. The Russians, on George III.’s Isle, which they 
call Boranoff, have erected New Archangel, which they make the capital of all their settle¬ 
ments in America. It is only, however, a large village of about 1000 inhabitants ; and not 
only the private houses, but the fortifications and public buildings, are constructed entirely 
of wood, though neat and well kept. The management of the trade at this and the other 
posts has been injudiciously vested by the Russian government in an exclusive company 
resident at Irkutsk. The grand object of their trade is to collect the skins of the sea otter 
for the market of Canton, where they are in very extensive demand. Previous to 1780, a 
single skin was known to bring from 50 to 100 piastres. The activity, however, with which 
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the trade was soon after prosecuted, brought so large a supply, that in 1700, tlm price hud 
fUllen to 15 piastres, and it has since been constantly on tho decline. llmbelski, a Russian 
traveller, quoted by M.Balbi, estimates the annual value of the furs drawn by Russia from 
her North American possessions at 40,0001. It may be observed, that only the coast here 
is held as belonging to Russia; the interior territory, under the titles ot New Norfolk and 
New Cornwall, has been adjudged to Britain, by whom, however, it is scarcely at all known 

° f In connection with the other Russian settlements, we mny mention Bodega, on the const 
of New California, some miles north of San Francisco. Though this coast belongs indis¬ 
putably to Mexico, yet that government seems not to have olwtructed Russia in placing this 
station upon its unoccupied boundary; and though it Ik 1 small, and destitute of a good har¬ 
bour, it nflbrds the means of carrying on a considerable trade with California. 


Huhscot. 3. —Territory claimed hy the I n ited States. 

The region extending westward from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific and lying 
between 42° and 51° of north latitude, generally known by the name of Columbia or Ore¬ 
gon, is claimed by the United States and Great Britain. The former rest their claim in 
priority of discovery and exploration. The Columbia was first discovered and entered by 
the Ainericnn ship Columbia, under the command of Capt. Gray, in 17!)'-’, and, in l w 05, the 
expedition sent over the Rocky Mountains hy the United States under Lewis and Clarke, 
descended tho same river from the head of some of its main branches to the sea. By a 
convention between the United States and Russia in 1821, it was stipulated that the mutual 
boundary of the contracting parties should he in 51° 40' N. hit.; and by the treaty between 
the United States and Spain, in l^'iO, the lioumlury between the Spani.-li-American and the 
Anglo-American territories is fixed at the parallel of I'd 0 . Great. Ilritam, however, claims 
the whole or the larger part of the region thus abandoned by the Spanish and Russian 
governments, and the only European establishments at present within its liorders, are the 
posts of the Hudson's Hay Fur Company. 

Besides the great, eastern boundary of the Rocky Mountains, an intermediate range of 
mountains crosses it from south to north, which seems to be a prolongation of the Cali¬ 
fornian Mountains. This coast chain is from 1U0 to 150 miles from the sea, and attains in 
some parts a considerable elevation, but our knowledge of its general course and character 
is quite imperfect. Several other less extensive ranges traverse the country in different 
directions, and much of the surface is rugged. On the south-east, however, between the 
coast chain and the Rocky Mountains, the great Cnlifbrniaii desert already described, occu¬ 
pies a large tract about the upper course of the Ijouis, but it seems to lose bore somewhat 
of its horrors, and is occasionally interrupted hy considerable streams and fertile patches. 
Much of the region above the coast chain is unwooded until we begin to approach the base 
of the great eastern mountains; but below that point are fine forests of noble trees, some 
of which attain a truly enormous size. Of these, the most remarkable is a species of pine 
described by Lewis and Clarke. This most princely of the genus, perhaps the finest spe¬ 
cimen of American vegetation, reaches the amazing height of from 250 to 300 feet, with a 
trunk twenty-five to fifty feet in circumference; its cones are horn twelve to eighteen 
inches long, measuring ten indies round the thickest part. The trunk is remarkably 
straight, and destitute of branches till within a short space of the top, which limns almost 
a perfect umbel. The wood is of a fine quality, and yields a large portion of re.-in. Grow¬ 
ing trees of this species, that have been partly burned by the natives, to save the trouble of 
cutting other fuel, produce a substance resembling sugar, used in seasoning dishes; the 
seeds are gathered in autumn, pounded, and baked into a sort of cake, which is considered 
a luxury. The climate, as is usual on the western sides of continents, is about seven 
degrees milder than that of the eastern coasts under the same latitude. 

The leading geographical feature in this territory is tho river Columbia or Oregon. If, 
rises amid the most rugged steeps of the Rocky Mountains in about, latitude 51 ’, and takes 
a .south-west course to the junction of Lewis’ river from the south-east, from which point it 
pursues a pretty direct course to the sea. The principal tributaries of the northern branch 
are Glarke’s river, which has a course of about 0(H) miles from the mountains, ami Oukiua- 
gan which comes in from tho west. Lewis’ river, also called Saplin, may be considered as 
the southern branch; it lins a rapid, broken course of about 1000 miles, and at its con¬ 
fluence with the Columbia is 600 yards wide. The latter liver is here, at tho distance of 
400 miles from the sea, 10(H) yards wide, and is much broken by rapids both above and 
below. About 150 miles below arc the Great Falls, where the river has a descent of 5H 
feet, and (H) miles lower down, it breaks through the coast chain of mountains; ut this point 
its channel is compressed into a narrow gorge only 150 yards wide, and its waters are 
hurried with great violence over its rocky bed. At the fimt of those rapids, 170 miles from 
the sea, it meets the tide, and thence to the ocean its width is generally from two to five 
miles, nml rarely less than one. The navigation is somewhat obstructed by sand-bunks, 
which are dry at low water, and by snags ami planters, but vessels of 300 tons may ascend 
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100 miles from its mouth. The other principal river of this region is Frazer’s river, also a 
navigable stream; it lias a course of about WO miles, and runs into Fuca’s Strait, which 
separates Quadra and Vancouver’s Island from the continent; the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have several posts on its waters. 

The tribes inhabiting the coast near the mouth of the Columbia, of which the principal 
arc the Clatsops, the Chinnooks, the Chillamuks, Cathbirnahs and Skillets, exist in a very 
rude state of society. They do not cultivate the ground, but. derive their subsistence solely 
from hunting and from fishing, which they practise with considerable dexterity iu boats: 
these, though composed only of a single tree, will contain thirty or even fifty persons. The 
skins nnd furs which they collect are exchanges! with European vessels for bad guns, cop¬ 
per kettles, knives, tobacco, nnd, above all, white and blue beads, which form their most 
valued ornaments. These articles nfibrd materials for a trade with the upper nations, whom 
they meet once a year at the Hills of the Columbia, and from whom they purchase edible 
roots, salmon, furs, &.c. These tribes, however rude, studiously seek to embellish their 
jiersons, but in a most fantastic and preposterous manner, by keeping the forehead com¬ 
pressed in infancy with an instrument which, if successful, causes a straight lino to run 
from the crown of the head to the top of the nose. With this form, and with a thick coat¬ 
ing of grease and filth, the Clatsop young female becomes one of the most, hideous objects 
in existence. Yet when adorned with bears’ claws, copper bracelets, white and blue beads, 
she is regarded as an object of attraction; and it is painful to add, that the men carry on 
the must unblushing traffic with their wives and daughters, whom they offer as the medium 
of trade, the return for presents and services. 

East of the coast chain are the Esheloots, Eneshurs, Wallah-Wallahs, Sokulks, Cliimna- 
pums, Chopunnish, &.e„ who seem to resemble each other closely in language, customs, and 
character; they are more remotely, if at all, connected with the lower tribes. Their chief 
employment is taking salmon, in which their rivers abound. The name of Flathends has 
been given to all these tribes, but the custom from which it is derived flourishes in full 
vigour only among the tribes below the mountains. Immediately after birth, a bandage is 
fixed to the head of the infant, where it is kept about a year, and has the effect to flatten 
the head permanently. This practice is universal among the lower tribes, but above the 
falls is restricted to the females. The great south-eastern plain is inhabited by the Slios- 
lionees, who are entirely different from the other nations west of the mountains, and appear 
to be intruders from the valley of the Mississippi. 

The coast, northward from the Columbia, like that, still farther north, is faced by numer¬ 
ous islands, the principal of which, called by the joint names of Quadra and Vancouver, is 
about 150 miles long. This coast, like that of’ the continent, is lofty, crowned with immense 
woods, and the rocky shores are beaten by the waves of the Pacific with a fury through 
which whole forests are torn up by the roots, and extended along the shore. The ground 
is wholly uncultivated; but it yields spontaneously an abundance of the most delicious 
berries, onions, and oilier roots. The? chief supplies, however, arc derived from the ocean, 
which aliounds in an extraordinary degree with fish of every size and species. The smaller 
kinds serving tor food are taken in abundance bv merely passing through the water a long 
rake with pointed teeth: this work is left In the lower ranks; while the chiefs undertake 
the nobler task of combating the whale, the sea-lion, and the otter, whose skins supply them 
with rieh and beautiful role's. Each tribe inhabits u particular cove, or island, and is ruled 
by a chief, who maintains a very considerable degree of savage pomp. Wicananisli was 
found by Mearos occupying a house or palace, consisting of a huge square apartment, in 
which his whole household, of SOU persons, sat, ate, and slept. The door-posts and the 
rafters were supported by gigantic wooden images rudely carved and painted, and the whole 
apartment was studiously adorned with festoons of human skulls. The royal family occupied 

a raised platform at one end, on which were placed 
the chests of treasure and other valuable efforts. 
Their repasts consisted of enormous quantifies of 
blubber, fish oil, and fish soup. The people (,/igx. 

and 1050.) have the usual American features, 
with complexions tolerably lair: but the-e they 
studiously disfigure by stripes of red ochre and 
streams of fish oil, mingled sometimes with a 
species of glittering black sand. Some of the 
tribes display extreme ferocity, and on the whom 
they are suspected of cannibalism, human leads 
nnd' hands being both displayed as trophies and 
offered for sale. Yet. w hen a friendly intercourse 
was once established, their manners were found peculiarly mild, courteous, and engaging. 
The subjects of one chief were estimated nt. I«f,(t00; of another, at 10,000: so that the 
copulation of the whole coast imu t lx* very considerable. 

The country drained by Frazer’s river, is culled by the English New Caledonia; it lias a 
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severe climate, exceedingly hot in summer, and the mercury fells to 15° in winter; a great 
portion of the soil is poor, and much of the surface is occupied by small lakes, marshes, and 
rivulets. The fiir-bearing animals, however, are abundant. The principal Indian tribes 
here are the Tacullies, Atnahs, Chilcotins, Nascot ins, (Thins, Clinches, &.c., some of them 
resemble the tribes of the coast, but others are allied to the Chippewyan and Beaver Indians 
of the plains east of the Rocky Mountains. 


CHAPTER XI. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

The part of America now belonging to Great Britain is nn assemblage of vast, ill-defined, 
and straggling territories, the remnant of that mighty empire of which the great insurrec¬ 
tion deprived her. Even in their present dismembered state, however, their extent and 
capacities might, and probably will, enable them one day to surpass the greatest of the now 
existing European monarchies. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

Of the existing British empire in America it would be difficult to determine the precise 
extent and limits. The base line may be said to be formed by the river St. Iduvrcnco, and 
the great lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior. These, unless at a few points, separate 
the British territory from the United States; but there is to the south of it one great angle, 
consisting of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which has been withheld from the Atlantic 
States, and remains attached to Britain. The islands at the mouth of the St. Lawrence,— 
Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, the theatre of the greatest fishery in 
the world,—are also British, some fishing privileges being allowed to other nations. On 
the continent, Britain claims the right to occupy the immense space extending from the St. 
Lawrence to the newly discovered Arctic Ocean. Such an occupation, however, even in 
a prospective view, is so distant, that to include the whole tract would be clearly premature. 
We reserve, therefore, for a separate chapter, the regions still held by the native tribes of 
America. The actual occupation extends along the northern, and, in the lower part of its 
course, the southern, bank of the St. Lawrence, the northern shores of Lnke Ontario, and 
Lake Erie, and in part the eastern coasts of Lake Huron; it reaches, though only in some 
instances, thirty or forty miles into the interior. The Company which enjoys the exclusive 
trade of Hudson’s Bay, maintains several forts on its western shore; they have also small 
forts on the leading lakes and rivers of the interior, called houses, where they are secure 
against the attack of the Indians scattered over the expanse of these desolate wilds, and can 
form a store of the articles necessary for the fur trade. Beyond this occupancy they have 
not attempted to exercise any jurisdiction, nor, as has lately appeared, could a peaceable 
colony form itself without imminent danger from these rude tenants of the wild. 

The climate is very severe, much exceeding what is felt under the same latitude in the 
old continent. Lower Canada for six and Upper Canada for five months of the year have a 
mean temperature below the freezing point, and are buried in perpetual snow; yet after 
that period the sun breaks out with such force, that large crops of the most valuable grain 
can be raised on the great extent of fertile land of which the territory consists. Upper 
Canada, from a careful survey made with a view to emigration, has been found particularly 
valuable; finely watered, clad with immense forests of valuable timber, and containing 
about ten millions of acres capable of culture. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are well 
wooded countries, but Iras fertile; and though the winters are less severe, the heavy fogs 
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that prevail for a great part of the year arc still more disagreeable than the frosts and snows 

°^Thc surface of this extensive region is not very much varied. Two chains of hills cross 
Canada, each parallel to the St. Ijawrence, one at the distance of fifteen or twenty miles, 
including all its most fertile and productive valleys; the other at about 200 miles’ distance, 
forming*the boundary of the province. Some chains also cross the more northern regions; 
but ujion the whole they may lie considered ns a prolongation ot the great, level of the 
Missouri, bounded still on the west by the Rocky Mountains, which reach the farthest 
extremity of the continent 

The river St Lawrence is the principal feature of this region, and one of the noblest, 
river channels in the world. It is difficult to say where it begins. It lias been hold to issue 
from Lake Superior, a vast body of water, fed by about fitly streams, of which the St. Louis 
and Grand Portage Rivers are the principal; but, in fact, the lakes are merely connected 
by short canals, through which the surplus waters of one are poured into the other. These 
canals bear the local names of St. Clair, Detroit, Niagara, &c. The Inst is distinguished 
by its falls, the most magnificent in the world. From lake Ontario to Montreal the river 
is broken by a succession of rocks, cataracts, and rapids, which render navigation very dan¬ 
gerous. It is after passing Montreal that it rolls in full grandeur in a deep continuous 
channel, conveying large ships and rafts down to Quebec. The navigation is blocked up 
for half the year by the ice, which even in spring encumbers it ibr some weeks with float¬ 
ing fragments. 

The other rivers of Lower Canada are its tributaries. On the north are the Ottawa and 


the Saguenay, large navigable rivers flowing through a region little known; the former is 
supposed to have a course of about 1200 miles, but its navigation is much interrupted by 
rapids; the latter is remarkable for its great depth and width, and is navigable Ibr 00 miles 
to its falls; for the distance of about 50 miles it has the appearance of a long mountain 
lake. The St. Maurice is also a considerable stream from the north, and the Montmorency, 
which falls into the St. lAwrouce, is celebrated for its beautiful cataract, which pours a 
large volume of water over a precipitous ledge. On the south arc the St. Francis; the 
Chaudiere, with a fine cascade rushing down a precipice 1(M) feet in height; and the Morel le 
or Richelieu, the outlet of Lake Champlain. 

The Thames, flowing into Lake St. Clair, and the Ouse, are the principal rivers of Upper 
Canndn. The St.John, which rises in Maine, is navigable K) miles by sea vessels, hut its 
course is much broken by falls and rnpids. The Miramichi is the other principal river of 
New Brunswick. 


fsikes, in Canada, are on a greater scnle than in any other part of the world; and the 
united chain forms a vast inland sea of fresh water. The largest of these, and the largest 
fresh water lake in the world is Lake Superior, which is 420 miles in length by 170 in 
breadth; having a circuit of 1500 miles, and covering an area of .‘15,(MM) square miles. It. 
discharges its waters through the river or strait of St. Mary, 50 miles long, into Lake 
Huron, which likewise receives those of Lake Michigan. Lake Huron is 2*0 miles in 
length, and 90 in breadth, exclusive of the large bay on the north-eastern shore, called 
Georgian Bay, which is about 80 miles in length by 50 in breadth. .An outlet, called the; 
river St. Clair, expands, utter a course of 40 miles, into a lake of ilie same name, 24 miles 
in length, and 30 in breadth, which again contracts, and enters Lake F.rie under the name 
of the river Detroit, 25 miles in length. Lake Erie, the next, link in this great chain, is 
270 miles in length by from 25 to 50 in breadth. The river Niagara, 30 miles long, carries 
its surplus waters, over a perpendicular precipice 105 feet high, into Lake Ontario, which 
is about I'M) miles in length, by 40 in breadth. The surface of Lake Superior is 025 feet 
nlxiue the level of the 6ca; its medium depth IKK) feet; the descent to Lake Huron is by 
the Sault or Fall of St. Mary 23 loot, and by rnpids and the gradual descent of the river, 
21 feet, giving 580 feet for the elevation of the surface of Lake Huron, whose depth is 
equal to that of Lake Superior. Lake Erie is much shallower, not exceeding a mean of 
120 feet, ami having its surface 500 feet above high water, while Lake Ontario lias a dcptli 
of 500 feet, and its surface is 330 lower than that, of La ke Erie. The waters of these 
lakes are clear and potable, and they abound with fish, among which are trout, weighing 
from 75 to 100 jmunds, sturgeon, white fish, pike, bass, &c. They arc navigable by large 
vessels, and a great number of steamboats navigate their waters. Lake Simcoc, which is 
connected with Lake Huron, is already disturbed by the plash of the steamboat. Jjike 
Nipissing is a considerable body of water, which a rapid and broken stream unites with 
Lake Huron. In the interior, are several smaller lakes, of which the principal is the Luke 
of the Woods, whose winding shores are 300 miles in circumference. Farther to the north 
is Lake Winnipeg, 270 miles from north to south, and from eighty to fifteen in the opposite 
direction. The name signifies muddy, and is descriptive of its waters. There is a water 
communication with Lake Superior by the rivers Winnipeg and La l’iuic. 
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Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

Subsect. 1.— Geology. 

Canada. —Ou the south side of the St. Lawrence, from Gaspe to some miles above Point 
Levi, opposite Quebec, the whole country presents high mountains, valleys, and forests. 
These mountains appear equully as lofty as any of the Alleghany chain, of which range 
they form a part. The prevailing rocks are granite, greywacke, clay slate, and transition 
limestone. The lower islands of the St, Lawrence arc mere inequalities of the vast body 
of granite whi#h occasionally protrudes above the level of the river. The Kamouraska 
Island, and the Penguins, in particular, exhibit this appearance; and in the forest of 
Kainourasku huge bodies of granite rise into sharp conical hills, one of which is 500 feet 
high. At St. Roeh the post-road leads for more than a mile under a perpendicular ridge of 
granite, 000 feet high. The city of Quebec is situated on a promontory, on the north-west 
side of the St. I.uwrence, formed by that river and the St. Charles. The extremity of the 
head hind is called Capo Diamond, whose highest point rises 315 feet above the level of the 
water. It is composed of gray granite, containing in cavities rock crystals, and a species 
of dark-coloured clay slate. Thu north coast of the St. Lawrence, below Quebec, exhibits 
trap rock, clny slate, and occasionally granite; the latter is considered to prevail in the 
interior of the country, and particularly as forming the base of the mountains of Labrador, 
and of the country north of Quebec. Cape Tourment, thirty miles from Quebec, is a round 
massive mountain of granite, 1000 feet high. As we approach Quebec, a reddish or grayish 
black clay slate appears as the prevailing rock, and it lbrms the bed of the St. Lawrence to 
Kingston and Niagara. Boulders of granite, limestone, sandstone, syenite, trap, and marble, 
occur in the same extensive region. Above the rapids of Richelieu a flat country prevails, 
until we reach Queemtown Heights. The greater part of the soil of the lowlands is 
apparently alluvial; and twenty to fifty-five feet rise of the waters would nearly cover the 
whole country between the Alleghanies and the highlands of the north. The exceptions 
to this general rule are the Belueil mountain, the summit, of which is about 1000 feet high. 
The mountain is an abrupt termination of a branch of the Green Mountains, and divides 
the waters of Lake Champlain from the sources of the rivers St. Francis and Tamasca. 
The mountain to which Montreal owes its name, the rocks of which appear to be principally 
trap accompanied by limestone, is another exception. Whenever rapids occur, we find the 
elevation of the country increasing, and limestone generally accompanies the prevailing 
rocks. The step of country formed by the limestone ridge, which commences at Queens¬ 
town Heights, and which rests u|kjh a bluish clay slate, is elevated about 350 feet above the 
shores of Lake Ontario; and the upper country, the base of which is limestone, is generally 
level, until we approach the high lands between ljukc Huron and laike Michigan. The 
limestone rocks of the Mnnitoulin Islands, in Lika Huron, contain similar organic remains 
(those of mountain limestone) to those that occur so abundantly in the limestone rocks 
which prevail at the base of the island of Anticosti. Along the north coast of Lake Huron 
and Like Superior, granite predominates. Indications of volcanic eruptions are said to 
occur at St. Paul’s Bay, and on the mountains north of Quebec. The great earthquake of 
l(Ki3 is said to have overturned a chain of sandstone mountains 300 miles long, north of the 
St. Lawrence, and levelled them with the plains. 

Canada is considered rich in minerals. l*etalife, a ran- mineral, was found by Dr. Lyon 
near York, in Upper Canada; beryl is found at Lake of the Woods; Labrador felspar, at 
Lake Huron; axiuite, Ilawkesbury and Ottawa; aventuiine, Lake Huron; amethyst. Lakes 
Superior and Huron; apatite, or phosphate of lime, Fort Wellington; arragonite, Laclina; 
strontiun, in magnificent, masses, Erie, Ontario; schorl, St. Lawrence; precious and maiiga- 
ncsinn garnet, River Moira, Ontario, &t\; carnelian, agate, zeolite, prelmite, tluor spar, 
barytes, Lake Superior; brown and green coccolite, Montreal and Hull, Ottawa; olivine, 
augile, Montreal; grenatite. Rainy Like; anthopliyllite. Fort Wellington; marbles and ser¬ 
pentine are conmion on the north shore of Lake Erie, which exhibits immense beds of 
gypsum, tlie principal of which is in Dumfries, and quarried largely tor the purjioses of agri¬ 
culture. 

Ores .— Iron. Seven kinds of iron ore occur in Canada; viz. magnetic iron ore, specular 
iron ore, and red irou ore, brown iron ore, bog iron ore, sparry iron ore, or carbonate of mm, 
and iron pyrites. The magnetic iron ore lias been found abundantly, but only in one place, 
where it is smelted, viz. in the township of Marmora and Belmont, in Upper Canada. Sjir- 
rulnr iron ore .—The only place where it occurs abundantly is close to the mining estab¬ 
lishment. at Marmora. Red iron ore has been noticed in two or three places, but most abun¬ 
dantly in the vicinity of Henderson’s Lake, in the Gannanoqtii, where it forms an exteu- 
eive bed in old red sandstone. Brown iron ore occurs, but in small quantity. Bog iron ore, 
which is next in abundance to the magnetic iron ore, is timed abundantly both ill Upper ami 
Jiower Canada, particularly liehiud the two seigniories of Batiscau and Champlain, in Lwvcr 
Canada. It is thu only extensive deposit of this ore which lues yet been worked in Lower 
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Canada, and the fbrnace nt the forges of St Maurice is entirely supplied by it. Sparry iron 
ore is found in the immediate vicinity of the works of Marmora, where it is worked chiefly 
ns a flux for the furnace. Iron pyrites, or sulphurct of iron, is found in many places, par¬ 
ticularly abundant on an island on the south shore of Drummond Island. Graphite, also 
known under the names of plumbago, or black lead, which is either pure carbon, or carbon 
united with a smull jwrtion of iron, is found rather abundantly in the township of llough- 
borough, also at Hull on the Ottawa. Ores of manganese, in small quantity, are mentioned 
by some authors; and ores of silver are also reported, but on doubtful authority, to have 
been met with. Traces of copper ore and masses of native copper have been found, but 
hitherto no native gold has been discovered in either of the Canadas. Ores of antimony are 
reported to exist in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Bay, in Lower Canada. Galena, or 
lead-glance, the common ore of lead, has been found in many places, particularly near Lake 
Memphremagog, in Lower Cauada. Sulphurct of zinc, or zink-blendc, occurs in small 
quantities; and cinnabar, the ore of mercury, although reported to have been met with on 
the shores of Lakes Erie and Michigan, in the United States, has not been found in the 
Canadian territories. 

Nova Scotia appears to be based on granite, although this rock is almost everywhere 
covered by other, often more recent, formations, or appears only in boulders on the surface. 
A transition slate, and greywacke, with marine organic remains, and containing beds of 
limestone, and very rich beds of iron ore, cover the greater portion of the country: the iron 
ore is an oxide, sometimes a peroxide, and is often beautifully impressed with organic remains, 
and sometimes a shell is half moulded in the slate, and the other half adherent to the iron 
ore, thus proving their contemporaneous formation. The sandstone formation is next in ex¬ 
tent after the slate. Part of it is said to correspond with the new red sandstone and kcupcr 
formations of other countries; and this part also contains great beds of gypsum, from which 
the gypsum imported into the United States is derived; grindstones, which also form an im¬ 
portant article of commerce between the two countries, are obtained from the same forma¬ 
tion ; underneath these arc beds of black bituminous coal, which are worked, and this valuable 
mineral is finding its way into the Eastern States, both from the peninsula of Nova Scotia 
and from the island of Cape Breton, which is separated only by a very narrow strait from 
the north-eastern mainland. As there is no bituminous coal, in any quantity, hitherto dis¬ 
covered in New England; as the Nova Scotia grindstones, having already a great market 
in the Atlantic States, will continue to maintain it on account of their excellence and of 
their being so easily transported by water, notwithstanding the successful introduction of 
the United States fine-grained mica slate and arenaceous quartz rock for the same purpose; 
and as the gypsum of Nova Scotia can always be brought to the Atlantic ports cheaper than 
from the interior of New York and of the Western States; it is therefore probable tlint 
these interests will long contribute to a friendly intercourse between the countries. A trap 
formation abounds in Nova Scotia: although nowhere more than three miles in breadth, and 
often not even one mile, it stretches continuously 130 miles along the south shore of the 
Bay of Fundy. It. rises into stupendous precipices, and exhibits basaltic and greenstone 
columns, 300 or 400 feet in height, and thus fixes a barrier to the tides. These tides twice 
in twenty-four hours rise to the height of seventy feet, and whether ebbing or flowing, 
rush with great fury along this rocky coast, and into the Bay of Mines and Chignecto Bay 
and their branches, undermining and tearing away immense masses of rocks, and piling 
them up along the shores. The minerals embedded in the trap afford u rich harvest to the 
mineralogist, and probably no known trap district of North America is richer in the beauti¬ 
ful minerals that assist in characterising that formation: thus, among others, the following 
minerals are mentioned as found in the trap formation :—amethyst, rock crystal, caleedony, 
agate, chabasie, analcime, loumonitc, mesotype, stilbite, calcareous spar, and specular 
iron ore. 

New Brunswick. —The geology of this province is imperfectly known. According to 
Mr. M’Gregor, limestone, greywacke, clay slate, with sundstouc, interrupted occasionally by 
gneiss, trap, and granite, seem to prevail on the southern coast. Among these, however, 
limestone appears to predominate. Marble of promising quality abounds at Kcnnehecasis, 
and, it is said, also in other parts of the country. Coal is plentiful, and iron ore abounds. 
Graphite, or black lead, has been found, and also copper and manganese ores. Gypsum and 
grindstone are abundant near Chignecto Basin. Along the shores of this province, facing 
the Gulf of St. Ijiwrcnce and Chaleur Bay, sandstone prevails. Gray sandstone and clay 
slate seem to predominate, as far ns Mr. M’Gregor could observe, along the course of the 
Miramichi; among which granite, mica, quartz, and iron ore occur. Agates and jaspers are 
collected in some places. Salt springs also have been observed. 

Cape Breton. —Mr. M’Gregor says, among the primitive rocks granite prevails in the 
peninsular country south-east of the Brnsd’Or; and it probably forms the nucleus of the 
highlands between this inlet, and the Gulf of St.. Ijiwrence. Syenite, trap, mica slate, clay 
slate, anti occasionally quartz, also appear on the Gulf Coast. Primitive trap, syenite, and 
clay slate show themselves, together with transition limestone, greywacke, gypsum, and 
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coal, generally, in all parts of the island. The class of secondary rocks appear, however, 
to be the most extensive; and coal exists in such abundance, that persons unacquainted with 
geology consider it the predominating formation in the island. Coal, in a field or fields of 
vast extent, abounds in the south-eastern division of the island, surrounded by carboniferous 

limestone, new red sandstone, &.c. The quality of this coal is well adapted for common 

fire-places. The extent or quality of the coal-fields north of the Bras d’Or have not been 
ascertained. Gypsum occurs in great plenty along the shores of the Bras d’Or, at the Gut 
of Canseau, on the Gulf Coast, and in some other parts of the island. Several salt springs 
have been discovered, which vary in strength from six to twelve per cent, of salt. Situated, 
says Mr. Bouchette, in the centre of the best fisheries of North America, and where coal is 
abundant, the manufacture of salt promises to become hereafter a most valuable source of 
wealth to the colony. Iron ore abounds everywhere, in the coal district about Lingan, 
Sydney, Sir,, and at Cape North and Aspey Bay. 

Prince Edward Island. —The soil of this island is fertile; and there is scarcely a stone 
on the surface that will impede the progress of the plough. There is no limestone nor 
gypsum, nor has coal yet been discovered, although indications of its presence have been 
noticed. Red clay, of good quality for bricks, abounds in all parts of the island; and a 
strong white clay, fit for tire potter, is met with, but not in great quantity. A solitary boul¬ 
der of granite presents itself occasionally to the traveller. The base of this island is a Kind- 
stone, which appears to extend under the bed of Northumberland Strait into the northern 
part of Nova Scotia, and into the eastern division of New Brunswick, until it is lost in its 
line of contact with the granite base of the Allcghanies, about the river Nipisighit. 

Newfoundland. —The only geognostical information wc have been able to procure in 
regard to this island is derived from an “ Account of a Journey across the. Island of New¬ 
foundland by W. E. Cormack, Esq. published in the 10th volume of the Edinburgh Phi¬ 
losophical Journal. This enterprising gentleman, in the beginning of September, 1832, 
left Smith’s Sound, at Random Island, on the east side of the island, accompanied by one 
Micmac Indinn; and, along with two of that tribe, reached St. George’s Harbour on the west 
side of the island in the beginning of November : having thus been the first person to tra¬ 
vel across Newfoundland. The first rocks met with were granite and porphyry: these were 
succeeded by alternations of granite and mica slate, which in their turn were replaced by 
granite. Granite, syenite, porphyry, mica slate, clay slate, and quartz rock, occur in the 
district occupied by Melville Lake. In the same district there are several kinds of second¬ 
ary sandstone, probably belonging to the coal and red sandstone formations. The primitive 
rocks extend onwards to Gower’s Lake. From Gower’s Ijike, by a series of lakes, to Rich- 
nrdson's Lake, the country is almost entirely composed of primitive rocks; the only indica¬ 
tions of secondary formations being in the agate near Gower’s Lake, the basalt at Emma’s 
Lake and Jeanette’s Lake, and the indication of coal and iron near Stewart’s Lake. A ser¬ 
pentine deposit is succeeded by a great tract of granite, gneiss, and quartz, which extends 
from Jameson’s Lake by Bathurst’s Lake, Wilson’s Lake, King George the Fourth’s Lake, 
to St. George’s Harbour, in the Bay of St. George, on the west coast of the island. 

About the centre of the island there are several ridges of serpentine, which exhibit this 
rock in all its beautiful and numerous varieties. The finest kinds occur on the shores of 
Serpentine Lake, and on Serpentine Mountain and Jameson’s Mountain. 

The west coast is by far the richest in minerals. There is coal of good quality in St. 
George’s Bay, about eight miles from the Bea-coast, up the South Barrasway River. There 
arc several salt springs; one about two miles from the sea-coast, up another Barrasway 
river, some miles north of that where the coal is found; another a few miles still farther 
north, up what is called Rattling Brook; and a third at Port-ft-Port There is a strong sul¬ 
phureous spring close to the sea-shore, about a mile north of the Barrasway River, where 
the salt spring first mentioned is found. Gypsum and red ochre abound between these rivers 
and Flat Bay, at the sea-shore; and the former is also found some miles within the country. 
There is a dark gray-coloured marble found at Bay of Islands; but, from report, in no great 
quantity near the coast. The soil of St. George’s Bay is good, and not so rocky as in most 
parts of the island. Mr. Cormack, in allusion to the names given by him to the mountains 
and lakes met with in the course of his adventurous expedition, remarks, “ I have used the 
customary privilege of giving names to the lakes and mountains I met with in this hLherto 
unexplored route, and these are in compliment to distinguished individuals and private friends. 
The rocks I collected were examined by Professor Jameson.” 

Anticosti Island is said to be a moss of limestone abounding in organic remains. 

Maodalen Islands are reported to be more or less deeply covered with a sandy soil, rest¬ 
ing upon a sandstone which forms the prevailing or only rock in this insular group. 

Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

The botanical features of the more southern and eastern parts of this region aro not to be 
separated from those of the United States, and will be found noticed under that head. 

With regard to the west side of the British settlements in North America, “ the plants 
Vol. 11L 30* * 2U 
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of Upper Canada,” says Dr. Richardson, in a letter to us, “ extend to the south end of Lake 
Winnipeg, lat. 50° to 51°, where the Oak, Canada Pine, and several other remarkable vege¬ 
tables disappear. Then, to the westward of this district, lie the plains of the Saskatclmwon, 
extending to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, to Peace River in a northerly direction, and 
uniting with the Prairie country of the Missouri to the southward. 'Phis district being 
open, with interspersed clumps of wood only, has a peculiar vegetation, containing several 
of Nuttall’s plants, gathered on the Missouri. It is the Builiilo district. The Rocky Moun¬ 
tains yield alpine plants, and the country to the westward of them produces Mr. Douglas’s 
plants, which are also peculiar. A line drawn from the south end of l>ake Winnipeg to the 
Falls of the Baskatcliawau, and from thence to the west end of Great Slave* l^ike, cuts oft’ 
a portion of country, bounded to the eastward by Hudson’s Bay, to the southward by Upper 
Canada, and to the northward by Chesterfield Inlet and Great Slave I Jike. This district is 
more or less rocky, abounds in lakes and swamps and rivers, and is thickly wooded. There 
is little variety in its plants, which are nearly those of labrador, and it is the district which 
has more peculiarly borne the name of the Hudson's Bay Ijuids. To the northward of it 
the Barren Grounds extend to the sea-coast The vegetation in all the open parts of the 
Barren Grounds is arctic; but some of the Hudson’s Bay plantM are found on the banks of 
rivers where there are collections of alluvial soil, sheltered by high lands. This alluvial 
soil is so abundant on the Mackenzie River, that many of the Hudson’s Bay plants and thick 
groves of White Spruce grow as far north as lat. 08^°. The shores of Behring’s Htraits are 
similar in soil and climate to the Barren Grounds, and I should class Newfoundland and La¬ 
brador with the island of Anticosti and mouth of the St. Lawrence, along with the 1 ludson’s 
Bay district.” 

An article of food, extensively used by the Canadian hunters in the arctic and subarctic 

regions of North America, is afforded by some spe- 
1061 cies of Lichen, all belonging to a distinct tribe, in¬ 

deed, of the Liverworts, and now constituting the 
genus Utnbilicnria. It was this which, under the 
name of Tripe de Roche {Jig. 1001.), is dcscriiicd 
ns supporting for many days those enterprising tra¬ 
vellers Captain Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richard¬ 
son, and some of their companions, when they were, 
in that country exposed to the most unparalleled 
hardships and sufferings from a want of every other 
aliment; while other individuals of the same party 
Tripe do Kucha. perished, incapable of subsisting upon so wretched 

a diet. 

The most northerly land belonging to North America that has yet been explored, if we 
except Greenland, is Melville Island, in lat. 75°, belonging to which Mr. Brown has enu¬ 
merated 130 species, including Cryptogamiu;. The whole of 
the genera and most of the species art; such as are common to 
high northern regions, or the most elevated mountains of the 
southern ones. Many are found upon the Rocky Mountains, 
ns is the case with that very singular vegetable, the Saxifraga 
flagellaris {Jig. 1002.), whoso long runners, radiating from a 
central plant, like the legs from the body of a spider, induced 
the sailors to call it the Spider Plant. 

Greenland does not belong to the continent of America; but 
this is of no consequence, bot&nicnlly speaking. Its Flora is 
very similar, but there is this remarkable peculiarity attached 
to it, namely, that it contains Heath {Calluna vulgaris), while 
no part of America Proper bears one of the genus. 

The most northerly speck of land that has yet been visited 
by the arctic navigators (though, perhaps, not strictly belonging 
to America) is Ross’s Islet, a little spot in lat. 81°, and its produce of plants, half a dozen 
in number, is chiefly Lichens. But beyond this, a vegetation Inis been found, of a most sin¬ 
gular nature as to its placo of growth and its nearness to the pole. At first sight it would 
hardly be recognised for a vegetable at all. But it is formed from a seed or sporulc, it im¬ 
bibes nutriment from external organs, however minute these may be, it is destitute of loco¬ 
motion, it grows, bears seed, and dies! But what is its place of growth 1 In lat. 82°, where 
Captain Parry found it in the greatest abundance,— 

“There, where the north congeals his watery mass, 

Piles high his snows, ami Hours his suns with glass,"— 

there, where, we may say, there is no land, no rocks, no earth, to which it can bo attached, 
does it inhabit the snow itself; and, front the circumstance of many miles of surfo.ee and 
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twelve feet in depth being tinged with it, it has received the name of Red Snow* (Proto- 
coccus nivalis). It was again collected and brought home by Parry’s second expedition, 
having been observed, not only growing on snow, but attached to stones and mosses, cover¬ 
ing them with a thin red gelatinous crust; during the third voyage, this highly interesting 
plant was found in greater abundance, perhaps, than on any former occasion, and in a situ¬ 
ation still more remarkable, for it was on the floes of ice, extending to the utmost limit of 
their progress, and in such profusion, and so completely embedded in the snow, that distinct 
red lines were left by the track of the boats or sledges on the surface; thus it vegetates in 
the most northern regions to which man has yet been able to penetrute, and flourishing most 
in an element (or rather a state of an element) in which no other vegetable, that we are 
acquainted with, can exist. 

StnwECT. 3.— Zoology. 

The geographic range of the quadrupeds belonging to this distant portion of the British 
dominions has already occupied our attention. It will, therefore, be sufficient to notice a few 
of those whose furs constitute an important branch of commerce, and administer so greatly 
to our individual comfort. On this head, the invaluable work of J)r. Richardson (Northern 
Zoology, vol. i.) again supplies us with the latest and best information. 

The larger quadrupeds now known in this port of America are the Barren-Ground, the 
Black, and the Grisly Bears, the Prong-horned Antelope, the American Bison, the Moose 
Deer, and the Caration or American Reindeer. The lesser, in which are comprised the 
greater number of the fur-bearing animals, are the Otter, Racoon, Budger, Ermine, Fisher, 
Beaver, different species of Marmots and Squirrels, with a great variety of Wolves and 
Foxes. 

The Barren-Ground Bear appears confined to those dreary regions which bear its name, 
lying to the northwnrd and eastward of Great Slave lake: it is of a dusky brown, and 
besides being larger than the black species, has longer soles. It feeds, like the Polar Bear, 
occasionally upon fish, and during the autumn frequents the sea-coast for this purpose in con¬ 
siderable numbers. These bears are much dreaded by the Indians, who carefully avoid 
burning boties in their hunting encampments, lest the smell should attract them. Dr. 
Richardson relates an amusing anecdote of an old Indian, who, while seated at the door of 
his hut, pitched upon the bank of a small stream, was surprised by perceiving a large bear 
coining to the opposite side, attentively surveying him. “The poor Indian considered him¬ 
self in great danger, and having no one to assist him but his aged wife, made a speech to 
the lbllowing effects—‘O bear! 1 never did you any harm; 1 have always had the highest 
respect for you and your relations, and never killed any of them except through necessity. 
Go away, good bear, and let me alone, and I promise not to molest you.’ The bear walked 
off, and the old man, firmly believing in the efficacy of his eloquence, favoured us, on his 
arrival at the fort, with his speech at length.” The common Black Bear is a well-known 
inhabitant of Canada, while the Cinnamon bear of the fur-traders is considered but an acci¬ 
dental variety. The hunting of this species has been well described by Mr. A. Henry*. 
(Trav. p. 142.) 

The Racoon (Procyan Lot or Cuv.) (.fig. 1063.) is frequently seen in menageries; its 
countenance is fbx-like, but its gait bearish. In its wild state it sleeps by day, but prowls 
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during the night after fruit, roots, birds, and insects. At low water it frequents the sea¬ 
shore to feed on crabs and oysters, and is fond of dipping its food into water before it eats, 
hence the specific name of lotor; it climbs trees with lacility. The fur is used in making 
hats, and its flesh, when it has been fed on vegetables, is reputed good. The Pine Marten 
(Mustela Martcs) (Jig. 1064.) differs not from that of Europe, although certain American 
races, inhabiting rocky districts, are distinguished by the superior linei oss and dark colours 
of their fur. This iB used for trimmings, and will dye so well as to imitate sables and other 
more expensive furs; hence it has always been an important article of commerce: upwards 
of.100,000 skins have long been collected annually in the fur countries. The Pekan, or 
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Fisher (Mustela canadensis), is a larger and stronger animal, but its manners are similar; 
its for, however, is harsher than that of the Marten, and less valuable: some thousands are 
annually killed in the Hudson’s Bay countries. 

The Canada Otter (Lutra canadensis) resembles the European species in hnbits and food, 
but is perfectly distinct, measuring near five feet long; while the American Wolf, equally 
confounded with that of the Pyrenees, has now been ascertained, by Dr. Richardson, to be 
a different species. The Quebec Marmot is a solitary animal, inhabiting under-ground bur¬ 
rows, yet capable of ascending trees: the Indian takes it for food, by pouring water into its 
retreats; but its for is of no value. 

The Canada Lynx (Lynx canadensis) {Jiff. 1065.) is not uncommon in the woody dis¬ 
tricts, since from 7000 to 9000 skins are annually procured 
by the Hudson’s Buy Company. It is a timid creature, never 
attacking man, and is incapable of injuring the larger quad¬ 
rupeds. It lives principally on hares: its gait is not much 
unlike that of its prey ; it proceeds by bounds, straight for¬ 
ward, with the back a little arched, and lighting on all the 
feet at once ; it swims well, but is not swift on land. The 
Indians eat the flesh, which is white and tender. 

Among the birds of rapine and the chose may be noticed 
the two majestic Eagles of northern Europe, the Golden and 
the White-headed. The Fish Hawk is not uncommon; nor 
is the booted or rough-legged Fhlcon {Buteo lagopus) {Jiff. 1066.), a rare bird. The Marsh 

Hawk of Wilson seems to be also numerous, but whether this is 
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1066 the young of the European hen-harrier is yet doubtful. The 

Grouse are much more abundant in these northern latitudes than 
in the United States, but they are all very different from the Eu- 
ropcon kinds; nor is their Ptarmigan the same os that of the 
highlands of Scotland. These supply food to the Great White 
Owl, which here frequently hunts his quarry during the dny. 
Numerous small migratory birds enliven the short-lived summer; 

JWWpf They visit Canada for the purpose of incubation, and then retire 

southward; but the Canada and the short-billed Jays {Disomitliia 
canadensis, and brachyrynchus, Sw.) appear stationary, and are 
peculiar to these regions. 

1 The Waterfowl, and wading tribes, as may be expected, are in 

immense numbers, and supply excellent food to the provident 
natives, by whom they arc preserved in the snow as winter pro- 
Rough-iegged Falcon. vision. Among these the Canada Goose is one of the largest and 
the most numerous. IIow far these birds extend their migrations 
northward is not known: they were seen by Captain Phipps on the dreary coast of Spitz- 
bergen, in lat. 80° 27'; and, Wilson remarks, it is highly probable that they pass under the 
very pole itself amid the silent desolation of unknown countries, shut out since the creation 
from the prying eye of man, by everlasting and insuperable barriers of ice. Certain it is, 
that the breeding places of these wanderers have never been discovered. After incubation, 
the approaching rigours of the arctic pole compel them to retreat towards the south. The 
Indians are well aware of the period they are to be expected, and make such havoc in their 
ranks, that in favourable years 3000 or 4000 are said to be barrelled for future use : the 
autumnal flight lasts from August to October; and those which arc taken at this season, 
when the frost begins, are preserved in their feathers and left to be frozen for the fresh pro¬ 
visions of the winter stock, the feathers being sent to England. When in good order, this 
bird weighs from ten to twelve pounds, and each is estimated to yield half a pound of 
feathers. The Snow Goose {Anas hpperborea) is another of these northern wanderers, but 
its manners arc not so well known: it is a common species in Hudson’s Bay. 


Sect. III .—Historical Geography. 

The discovery of this part of America was effected at a very early period by British skill 
and enterprise. In 1497 and 1498, very soon after the voyage of Columbus, John and Se¬ 
bastian Cabot not only explored the coast of what is now the United States, but surveyed 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and sailed even along the coast of Labrador. Some years 
after, the French navigator, Jacques Cartier, sailed up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, upon 
which voyage the French founded their claim to Canada. Some settlements were made in 
Acadie, since Nova Scotia, and trading posts were established, in the first years of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and in 1608 a colony was founded on a great scale, under tho pompous title 
of “ New France.” The settlements were pushed by that enterprising nation with great 
activity, and even far into the interior, until they began to enclose those formed by Britain, 
in New England, so that a collision between these two great rival nations became inevita¬ 
ble. Canada was transferred to Britain by the events of the war, 1756-63, and by the 
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glorious combat at Quebec, where Wolf conquered and fell. By the peace, all this and the 
other parts of North America were secured to Britain in full dominion. Canada remained 
to her even amid the great revolution which severed all the southern part of her empire. 
By a singular contrast, the part of America which was colonised from England, and inha¬ 
bited by Englishmen, rejected her, while the part colonised by France, and inhabited by 
Frenchmen, remained firmly attached to her. This was doubtless, in a great measure, a 
consequence of the conciliatory manner in which England treated the conquered province. 

Sect. IV.— Political Geography. 

The British dominions in North America are divided into the five provinces of Upper 
Canada, Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Beotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and New¬ 
foundland. The constitution of government of the provinces has been modelled on that of 

the mother-country ; each province has a governor and a legislative council appointed by 
the crown, and a bouse of commons or representatives chosen by the inhabitants, upon 
moderate qualifications. 

The government of Canada was administered by a governor and council appointed by the 
crown until 1791, when the constitutional act, as it was commonly called, divided the coun¬ 
try into two provinces, und cstablished a constitutional government lor each. In Lower Canada, 
the legislative council, appointed for life, consists of 34 members, and the House of Assembly, 
elected for four years, by forty-shilling freeholders for the counties, and the live-pound free¬ 
holders or ten-pound annual renters for the towns, is composed of 88 members. In Upper 
Canada the chief executive officer is styled Lieutenant Governor; the legislative council 
consists of 17 members, and the House of Assembly of 50. Bills {Missed by the two houses, 
become a law when agreed to by the governor, though in certain cases the royal sanction is 
required, und in others reference must be had to the imperial parliament. The supreme 
legislative authority is vested, therefore, in the king and two houses of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, limited, however, by the capitulations and by their own acts; the act 31 Geo. iii. ch. 
13. declares that no taxes shall be imposed on the colonies but for the regulation of trade, 
and that the proceeds of such taxes shall be applied for the use of the province, in Buch man¬ 
ner as shall be directed by any laws made by his majesty, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Legislative council, and the House? of Assembly. This point is one of the chief 
causes of the dissatisfaction in the Canadas, the colonists demanding the exclusive control 
over the money raised within the provinces. 

The laws in force in Txnvcr Canada are; 1. The Acts of the British parliament which ex¬ 
tend to the colonies; 2. Capitulations and treaties; 3. The laws and customs of Canada 
founded principally on the jurisprudence of the parliament of Paris, as it stood in 1663, the 
edicts of the French kings, ami the Roman civil law; 4. The criminal law of England as it 
stood in 1774, and as explained by subsequent statutes; 5. The ordinances of the governor 
and council, established by the act of the above year; 6. The acts of the provincial legisla¬ 
ture since 1792. Trial by jury is universal in criminal cases, but a very small proportion 
of the civil cases are tried in this manner. Idtw proceedings are in French and English, 
and it is not unusual to have half the jury English and the other half French. The land 
on the St. Lawrence was chiefly granted by the French king on feudal tenure, to large pro¬ 
proprietors termed seignirurs ; and although the English government has passed laws to 
facilitate the conversion of the seignicurial into soccage tenures the Canadians arc in gene¬ 
ral attached to the old forms. The grants of the English crown have been on free and com¬ 
mon soccage tenures. In Upper Canada the laws are wholly English, as is also the case in 
the other provinces. The constitution of the other provinces also resembles that of Upper 
Canada. 

The revenue of Lower Canada, derived almost entirely from custom duties, is #800,000 
per annum; the yearly income of Upper Canada, consisting of one-third of the customs levied 
at Quebec, of customs levied on imports from the United States, with licenses, tolls, and the 
revenue derived from the lands sold to the Upper Canada Company, amounting to #80,000 
a year, is #500,000; these sums form the public resources of the provinces, and are employed 
in the payment of the public officers, and other current expenses of the provincial govern¬ 
ments. Upper Canada has a debt of between three and four millions, contracted for public 
works, roads, canals, &c. The expenditure of the British government out of the imperial 
revenues, was for the two provinces, in 1834, 263,250/., of which 5893/. was for civil, and 
the remainder for military purposes. 

The charge of the other four North American colonies for the same period was 162,3x2/., 
of which all but 20,435/. was for naval and military expenses. According to Martin, the 
provincial revenue and expenditure of these four provinces, for 1833, were as follows:— 

HorruitiL. Etproliturr. 

NovaProtia. 05,000. £106,070 

New Kritnawick. 00,000. nu.OOO 

Newfoundland. 10,000. ‘27,000 

Prince Edward's Maud. 7,080. in,759 
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Sect. V.— Productive Industry. 

The natural resources of British America are more ample than would be inferred from its 
dreary aspect, and the vast snows under which it is buried. Canada 1ms a very fertile soil, 
especially in its upper province; and though it be free from snow only during five months, 
tire heat of that period is so intense, as to ripen the more valuable kinds of grain. The 
vast uncleared tracts are covered with excellent timber. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are less fertile, yet they contain much good land, and are well timbered. Newfoundland 
is not so barren as has sometimes been supposed, and has on its shores the most valuable 
cod-fishery in the world. Even tire immense northern wastes are covered with a profusion 
of animals noted for their rich and beautiful furs, which form the foundation of an extensive 
and valuable trade. 

Agriculture, in tliis country, is still necessarily conducted on a somewhat rude system; 
yet the whole of Lower Canuda, for more than 400 miles along the banks of the St. imw- 
rence, presents an extensive chain of farms. “Corn-fields, pasture, and meadow lands, 
embellished at intervals with clumps of trees, snow-white cottages, neatly adorned churches, 
alternately present themselves to the eye in the midst of the verdant foliage which shades 
the banks of that noble river.” The meadows of Canada are reckoned superior to those in 
the more southern parts, possessing a fine close turf, well covered at the roots with clover. 
The French habitans have an extremely imperfect mode of culture; they scarcely scratch 
the soil deeper than an inch, and adhere with pertinacity to old habits. They have none 
of the enterprise or emigrating spirit of the republicans, but stick to their paternal fields as 
long as they will yield a support to themselves and families. They cultivate nearly the satno 
kinds of grain which are grown in England, with a little maize and tobacco. (trehards are 
not much attended to; but culinary vegetables are raised in tolerable plenty, especially 
onions, garlic, and leeks. Of animals reared for fowl, hogs are the most numerous; the 
sheep and cattle are of small size. Culture in Upper Canada is still in an incipient state, 
but it is advancing rapidly, in consequence of the influx of British settlers. Government 
for some time allowed to every settler fifty or even a hundred acres upon payment of fees 
amounting to about a shilling per acre; but since 1827, the lauds have been disposed of 
by public auction. An officer, entitled the Commissioner of Crown Lands, fixes the extent 
to be sold in each yenr, and the upset price, which are announced in the Gazette. No lot 
is to contain more than 1200 acres, and the purchase-money is to be paid by four instal¬ 
ments, one at the time of sale, the rest at intervals of a year; but purchasers under 200 
acres may obtain possession, liable to n redeemable quit-rent of 5 per cent., payable an¬ 
nually in advance. If the conditions are not fulfilled, the land is forfeited. Government 
hns, however, at different times, during the distress of the labouring classes in Britain, not 
only made free grants to large bodies of them, but given aid in conveying them across the 
Atlantic, and settling them on their allotted portions. By Lord Ilowick’s bill, in 1801, it is 
provided, in the case of any one willing to emigrate, and who it is apprehended mny be¬ 
come a burden on the poor rates, that, on payment of a certain sum out of these rates, he 
shall bo conveyed to the colonics; where lie may cither employ himself as a labourer, or 
obtain a small assignment of land, for which, however, after a certain interval, he is expected 
to pay. Among emigrants possessed of capital, a great proportion have of late made their 
purchases from the Canada Company. This body, incorporated in 1826, bought from 
government tracts cquul to 2,IKK),(KM) acres, for which they engaged to pay the sum of 
296,(KH)/., by sixteen annual instalments. These are dispersed through every part of Upper 
Canada; but the largest portion, amounting to about a million of acres, and extending sixty 
miles in length, is along the eastern shore of Lake Huron. The Company found towns 
and villages, form roads, lay out the ground in convenient lots: they have ugents on the 
spot, who afford every information and aid to emigrants; they eell their lands from 7s. tid. 
to 20*. an acre, requiring only one fifth of this sum to be paid immediately, the rest by 
annual instalments, which, it is said, the land can easily produce by cultivation; and the 
company Btate that they have on no occasion been under the necessity of resorting to com¬ 
pulsory measures to obtain the payment of arrears. The settler must begin with the 
laborious task of fulling the trees, of erecting a log-house for himself, and a commodious 
barn for storing the grain. The former may cost 12 1. and the latter 60/. The cost of a 
stock of farm cattle is reckoned by Mr. UowiBon at 28/.; and that of elenring and sowing an 
acre, 6/. 5*. The first year’s produce is usually twenty-five bushels of wheat, which may sell 
at 4s. 6d. each. The second year’s crop will be considerably larger. Wheat, the most valu¬ 
able crop, is raised very successfully; rye and Indian com also succeed; but oats and barley 
do not. The best green crop is the squash or gourd. The management here, as over all 
America, is very slovenly, when compared with good English forming; but circumstances, 
perhaps, do not admit of better; and the greatest difficulty is the want of a market The 
expense of living, so far as concerns the absolute necessaries of life, is very moderate; but 
wearing apparel and all manufactured goods arc double the price at which they sell on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Servants are very dear, and scarcely to be had at any rate of 
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wages; even those brought from Britain usually strike out an independent career for them¬ 
selves. A wife, if at all industrious, and a large family, instead of being a burden, are the 
great source of prosperity on the American lakes. 

Manufactures form no considerable part of the political economy of Upper Canada; and 
policy will lead Great Britain not to encourage them. 

Tho commerce of British America is an object of much greater importance. The fur 
trade, the original object for opening an intercourse with this part of the world, was carried 
on in the first instance chiefly from the shores of Hudson's Bay; but it was there injudi¬ 
ciously placed in the hands of an exclusive company, which greatly diminished its activity. 
About forty years ago, Mr. M’Tavish, and some other active merchants at Montreal, estab¬ 
lished what was called the North-west Company, which was opposed for some time by a 
rival one, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, but the two at last united. The company then 
consisted of forty partners, who employed upwards of 30(H) clerks, travellers, and Indians. 
Their agents consist chiefly of tough Scotch Highlanders, who undergo incredible hard¬ 
ships in travereing the vast expanse of these dreary and pathless wastes; but they are ena¬ 
bled to live in splendour at Montreal, and sometimes return with considerable fortunes. 
The furs are chiefly those of the beaver, which pass for money on the northern lakes; those 
of the various foxes, black, silver cross, and blue; of the wolverine, the marten, the lynx. 
Lord Selkirk has laid open all the sins of the North-west agents, which do not appear to 
have been very few. The medium of exchange was almost exclusively spirits, the exces¬ 
sive use of which had the most ruinous effects, both moral and physical, on the Indians, 
whom, indeed, it has gone near to exterminate. Tho eager rivalry of the two companies, 
operating thus in regions beyond the pale of law, has given birth to many deeds of fraud 
and violence. Within these few years, however, an union has healed the deadly enmity 
between them; and, by acting in concert, they have determined, as Captain Franklin affirms, 
to diminish the issue of spirits, and uven to adopt every practicable means for the moral and 
religious improvement of the Indians. The furs exported from Quebec, on an average of 
1831) and 1831, were, 41,‘225 beaver and otter, valued at 25s. each; 406 bear and buffalo, 
2()».; 930 deer, 3s.; 2030 fox, 10s.; 12,4(H) lynx, cat and marten, 10s.; 39,000 musk-rnt, 
Od.; 1500 tails of marten, fox, &c., Is. These, with some smaller articles, are valued at 
211,0001. It is remarkable that they are cheaper in Ixmdon than at Montreal; owing, it is 
said, to the superior skill used by the liondon manufacturers in getting them up, so as to 
make a small quantity go a great deal farther. 

The timber trade, the value of which, thirty years ago, did not exceed 32,000?., has now 
surpassed all others in magnitude. It has been favoured not only by the great demand for 
ship and house-building, but much more by the great difference made in the duty, as com¬ 
pared with that imposed ujxrn Baltic timber; and which, though reduced, is still 2/. 5s. per 
load. Britain makes thus a great sacrifice (the wisdom of which has been much questioned), 
since the timber of Canada is not only loaded with a heavier freight, but is decidedly infe¬ 
rior ns to strength and durability. This timber is obtained not from the agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, but chiefly from the immense forests upon the shores of the great interior lakes. The 
trees are cut down during the winter, partly by American axemen, who are peculiarly skil¬ 
ful; and the business is attended with great hardship, both from the work itself, and the 
inclemency of tho season. The trees when felled are put together into immense rails, 
which often cover acres, and on them are raised small huts, the residence of the woodmen 
and their families. Ten or twelve square-sails are set up, and the rafts are navigated to 
Quebec through many dangers, in which nearly a third of them arc said to be destroyed. 
Those which survive are ranged along the river in front of Quebec, forming a line four or 
five miles in extent, till they are taken down and exported in the shape of timber, deals, 
and staves. The Canada merchants lately estimated the capital invested in this trade at 
1,250,0001. It is also carried on to a great extent from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
even from Cape Breton. The export to all quarters amounted, in 1831, to 1,877,000 deals 
and battens; 46,278,0(X) feet of deals, planks, and boards; 6,925 cords of lathwuod; 6783 
masts and spars; 25,795 oars; 1,372,000 large, and 7,653,000 small, staves; 14,815,000 
shingles; 470,580 tons of fir, oak, &c. timber. The value of these and a few minor articles, 
is estimated by Mr. Bliss at 1,038,000/. sterling. 

Other considerable articles are pot and pearl ashes, which, in 1831, amounted to 200,300 
cwt., value 325,000/.; wheat and wheat flour, limited chiefly by the want of demand. In 
1831 there were exported 1,341,278 bushels of wheat, value, at 6*. 8d., 447,092/.; flor 
82,406 barrels, at 35s., 144,210/.; barley, 214,562 bushels, at 3s., 32,184/.; beef arul pork, 
15,802 barrels, at 00s., 47,406/.; cattle, 2055 head, 5/., 10,275/.; vegetables, 369,(HR) bush¬ 
els, at Is. 6f/. t 27,686/.; butter, 157,475 lbs. at Is., 7873/.; biscuits, 7348 cwts. at 17s. 6<A, 
6429/. These, with some minor articles, amounted to 656,581/. For some time, however, 
the ports of Britain have been shut against foreign grain; and, though some relaxation has 
been granted with respect to Canada, it seems very doubtful if the free admission which its 
cultivators demand lor their graiu will ever be accorded by the British landholders. The 
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value of grain imported from these colonics into Britain amounted, in 1625, to 95,000/.; and 
on an average of twenty-five years to 256,000/. The shipping employed between Britain 
and her American colonies was, in 1829, inwards, 1609 snips of 481,124 tons; outwards, 
1652 ships of 418,142 tons. The value of the imports into Britain, in 1829, was 1,088,622/.; 
of the exports, 2,064,126/. 

To the West Indies the northern states export staves, timber, grain, provisions, and salted 
fish; receiving in return the well-known produce' of these islands. With the United States, 
Canada holds a great intercourse across Lake Champlain, sending chiefly salt and peltry, 
taking in return some provisions, timber, and potash; and, clandestinely, tea, tobacco, and 
other luxuries, which the strict colonial rules would require her to receive from the mother- 
country. 

The fishery is pursued upon these shores to an extent not surpassed anywhere else upon 
the globe. The rich supply of cod on the Newfoundland bank is wholly unparalleled. 
This bank may be termed a vast submarine mountain, 330 miles in length', and 75 in breadth. 
The approach to it is announced by flights of penguins, and the shore covered with shells 
and a profusion of small fish, which serve as food to the vast shoals of cod, which resort to 
the bank. Although all the nations of Europe have been lading cargoes of them for cen¬ 
turies, no sensible diminution has been felt The English employ about 40,000 tons of ship¬ 
ping, and 3000 men, in this fishery. In 1814 and 1815, the British exported upwards of 

l, 200,000 quintals, but the amount has since diminished. In 1831, they exported 889,380 
cwt of fish at 10*., 444,690/.; 87,788 barrels of herrings at 20*., 87,788/.; 14,008 tuns of 
oil at 25/., 351,650/.; 737,440 seal-skins at 1*., 36,872/.; which, with some minor articles, 
made up an estimated value of 834,182/. The French and Americans share in this trade; 
and the former, on an average of five years, carry off annually 245,000 quintals, at 1/. 1*. 
per quintal; the latter, in 1831, exported 208,000 quintals, and 76,000 barrels, the value of 
which was about 425,000/. 

The interior communications of Canada are almost solely by the river St. Lawrence and 
the lakes, which open a very extensive navigation into the country. It is seriously ob¬ 
structed, however, between Montreal and Lake Ontario, where a series of rapids occur, over 
which only canoes can shoot; and all heavy goods must be landed and reshipped. 

Great exertions have been made to improve by canals the interior communications of Ca¬ 
nada, though the advantage of those made by the government has been a good deal contro¬ 
verted. The chief object has been to obviate the continued series of obstructions to the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence above Montreal. One canal has been conducted from that 
city to the village of La Chine, a distance of eight miles, avoiding the formidable cascade, 
called the Sault St. Louis. Considering tire moderate distance, the expense of 130,000/. is 
very large; but the works are said to be admirable, and the canal is of great use. Govern¬ 
ment then determined to form a grand circuitous communication with Lake Ontario by the 
Ottawa. The object held forth was, that in the event of war with the United States, mili¬ 
tary stores might bo conveyed from Lower to Upper Canada, without the dangers which 
would be incurred by the route of the SL Lawrence, the opposite bank of which would be 

m. possession of the enemy. In the prosecution of this plan, the Grenville canal, eight 
miles long, divided into three sections, was constructed, to avoid certain falls and rapids in 
the lower navigation of the Ottawa. It is forty-eight feet wide, and live feet deep. The 
grand operation on this line, however, is the Rideau canal, reaching from the Ottawa to Lake 
Ontario, near Kingston. It is 135 miles long, connecting together a chain of lakes which 
admit of steam navigation; and the dimensions are such as to allow vessels from 100 to 125 
tons to pass. The estimated expense was 48(5,000/., which it will have considerably ex¬ 
ceeded. It seems much to be regretted, when so much expense was incurred, that it was 
not employed upon a canal parallel to the St. Lawrence, which, whenever it is accomplished, 
will, in a commercial view, supersede the Rideau. Estimates have accordingly been formed 
of two dimensions, according to one of which such a canal would cost 92,000/., and to an¬ 
other, 176,000/.; and it is thought the larger scale will prove profitable, and remunerate the 
undertakers. The enterprise of private individuals has constructed the Welland canal 
which, at an expense of 270,000/., has united the lakes of Ontario and Erie. It is forty-two 
miles long, fifty-two feet broad, and eight feet and a half deep; and the chambers of the 
locks are of dimensions sufficient for vessels of 125 tons. It is thus much more capacious 
than the great New York canal, though not nearly of equal length. The Chamhly canal 
opens a navigation by the Sorelle from Ijike Champlain to the SL Lawrence. 

Sect. VI.— Civil and Social Stale. 

The following table, exhibiting the population, area, annual produce, live stock, &.c. of 
the British North American provinces, has been extracted from Martin’s elaborate History 
of the British colonies; but it is not to be concealed that the author’s statements in different 
portions of the work do not always appear to agree with each other:— 
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AdtIm 

Ara.li 

Sq. MUm. 


Lower Canada. 


000.000 

Upper Canada.. 

■ rftirfii 



27,704 

18,742 

2,131 


IvLjTJ 

Nova Beotia, with Cape Breton. 

185 

33 


Newfoundland. 

35,013 

SB 



jletw uodar 

Cultivmlioa. I Oecapiad. 


9,003,(113 4,000,000 
1,630,065 3,540,(100 
500,000 1.500,1100 

1,400,000 2,500,000 
1 , 000.000 


Boom. 

NaalCattla 

Sboap. 

Swine. 

116,686 

36,530 

12,000 

25,000 

7,000 

1,000 

380,700 

160,000 

00,000 

200,000 

32,000 

10,000 

543,343 

300,000 

120.000 

300,000 

50,500 

10.000 

205,137 

250,000 

80,000 

160,000 

25.000 

20,100 


The people of Lower Canada, and of the interior of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
consist almost entirely of French, known under the name of habitant (Jiff. 1067.). The 
1007 stranger who passes into Canada out of the United States 

is much struck with the change of aspect and address. 
The visago of the habitant is long and thin, his nose pro¬ 
minent, inclining to the aquiline; his eyes small, dark, 
and lively; his chin sharp; his complexion swarthy and 
sunburnt, and often darker than that of the Indian. In¬ 
stead of displaying the hardy bluntness of the American, 
he is courteous and polite in the extreme. Even carmen 
and peasants are seen taking off their caps, bowing and 
scraping to each other as they pass along the streets. In 
their demeanour they are easy and unembarrassed, like 
persons that have passed their lives in good company. 
Indeed, Mr. Lambert observes, that the original settlers 
_ 7 consisted partly of the noblesse of France, disbanded 

Canadian Habitant officers and soldiers, and other persons accustomed to good 

society. They have imbibed nothing of that stirring, restless, and adventurous Bpirit for 
which the Americans aro almost proverbially noted. They arc described by Mr. Duncan 
as “ of habits altogether hereditary and monotonous, content to pace along in the footsteps 
of their forefathers.” They also cherish a mortal and almost superstitious antipathy against 
their republican neighbours, especially the Bostonians; to whose machinations, according 
to Mr. llall, they are wont to ascribe lire or any other pablic calamity which befalls their 
cities. This feeling, with the mild and liberal treatment which they have experienced, has 
secured them from all disposition to take part witli the United States in any of the recent 
contests. They enjoy a happy mediocrity of condition, possessing in abundance the neces¬ 
saries of life, and some of its luxuries. They are a contented, gay, harmless, ignorant, 
superstitious, gossiping race. They emigrate reluctantly and rarely, adhering to their 
paternal spot, and dividing it as long as possible among the members of their family. 

In religion, the habituns have always adhered to their original Catholic profession. In 
this the British have fully protected them, continuing to supjwrt the establishment, and levy¬ 
ing a small land-tax to defray the expense. The Canadian clergy are represented os exem¬ 
plary in their conduct, diligent in the discharge of their functions, and by no means pos¬ 
sessed of that violent spirit of proselytism, which has been often ascribed to them. Catho¬ 
lics are admitted to the house of assembly, and to all offices, and are perfectly loyal. A 
protestant establishment of the church of England is also supported on a small scale. The 


church of Rome has 15)1 churches, 2 ‘JH other places of worship, called cures, or preskyteres, 
20 convents, and 10 colleges. Of the convents, six are large nunneries in the great 
towns; the others are dispersed over the country, serving chiefly for purposes of female 
education. The church of England has 30 places of worship; the church of Scotland, 
four; the Wesleyan Methodists, live. 

The houses of the Canadians are constructed of logs slightly smoothed with the axe, laid 
upon each other, and dovetailed at the corners. The interstices are filled with clay or 
mud, and the surface whitewashed. The roof is constructed with boards, generally covered 
with shingles, to which the weather gives the appearance of slate. There is oidy one story, 
or ground floor. The Frenchwomen are said to have improved in cleanliness by the exam¬ 
ple of their English neighbours, having before been accustomed to leave the dust and dirt 
on their floors unmolested tor a twelvemonth, only sprinkling a little water to prevent the 
dust from rising. They have still much to learn in this particular, and argue ugains., the 
constant scouring practised by their new neighbours, as injurious to health. The mansions 
are usually adorned with pictures, or images of the Virgin and the saints, the execution of 
which bears unequivocal testimony to the Tow state of the arts. 

The amusements of Canada are not varied. The French, always fond of dancing and of 
social parties, gave to the towns the character of being gay arid hospitable; but Mr. l^am- 
bert says, that, since British residents have multiplied, a spirit of party, a propensity to 
scandal, and jealousy as to rank, have considerably marred this harmonious disposition. 
The theatre is in a very low state; but the most national amusement is that of driving 
over the snow in the clear months during the depth of winter, in a vehicle called a cariole 
with a sharp bottom, which glides over the snow like a skate ( fig. 1068.). 

Vol. III. 31 2 V 
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The dress of the Canadian habitant consists 
1068 



Canadian Cariole. 


of a largo dark gray cloth coat or frock, with 
a hood, which, in wet weather, he draws 
over his white or red nightcap, like the 
cowl of a monk. It is tied round with a 
worsted sash of various colours. He has 
a waistcoat and trousers of the same cloth, 
and mocassins or long Ixxits, fitted lor 
making his way through swamps. A 
jacket and petticoat is the original dress 
of the females; though they have hegun 
to adopt, at a long interval, the changing 
fashions of the mother-country. 


The food of the rural Canadians is chiefly pork, boiled in pea-soup, which is the standing 
dish at breakfast, dinner, and supper. During Lent, fish, vegetables, and sour milk supply 
its place. Knives and forks are accounted superfluous; and, to meat which can be eaten 
with a spoon, the whole party sit round and help themselves from one general dish. Tea 
and coflee are only occasional treats. Unlbrtunntely, from its cheering influence, rum is 
too much in request, and the habitant seldom returns from market without rather an undue 
portion of it. At certain seasons, and especially after Lent, they have their "jours pros," 
in which fifty or a hundred sit down to a table, covered with enormous joints, huge dishes 
of fruit and fowl, and vast tureens of milk and soup. Dancing concludes the merriment. 


Sect. VII .—Local Geography. 

In detailing the geography of British America, we must divide this extensive territory 
into six portions:—1. lxnvcr Canada; 2. Upper Canada; 11. Nova Scotia; 4. New Brunswick ; 
5. Prince Edward’s Island; 6. Newfoundland. 


SirasKOT. 1. —Lower Canada. 

Lower Canada extends along the bunk of the St. Lawrence up as fur as the Luke St. 
Francis, a little beyond Montreal. Till of late, this was tin; only part, of the country w hich 
was settled and peopled to any extent, and to the upper province there was little resort, 
unless with a view to the fur trade. It is still the most densely occupied, and all the trade 
must necessarily pass through it. The great body of the French habitants are included 
within it. liower Canada is divided into four districts:—Quebec, Trois Rivieres, Moutreul, 
and Gaspe, which arc subdivided into 40 counties. 

For these four districts the estimates of Mr. Bouchettc, formed, seemingly, with very 
great care, so os nearly to approach the truth, enable ns to present our renders with the fol¬ 
lowing table. Allowance, however, must be made for the increase within the last few 
years;— 


1--- 

Qijetit-r. 

Tn*i* Hivii-rra. 

Montreal. 1 

(■as fir. 

Total. 

Popularinn .. 

343,Till 

51,057 

208,031 

7,777 

471,070 

Square Miles. 

125,717 

15,831 

4!»,700 

7,51851 

108,080 

Acre*, Arabic. 

52113,403 

325,002 

580,000 

4,887 

1,002,108 

Acre* under Fallow, or Meadow. 

0352,443 

244,878 

I.OHl.iMiti i 

5,100 

1.044.5(87 

Wlieal, Produce in llusiiel*. 

7113, H752 

302,074 

1,752,380 

12.0U8 

2,931.210 

Oatn. “ . 

027,053 

3523.1504 

15152,415(1 

317,722 

525,841 

81,201 

2i:u>7*2 
54l»,7Kt 


2,311,$29 
:tf»n.ii7 
823,3.18 

Peas '.. •• . 

2,805 

Ollier drain* “ . 

373,00(1 

pti.noo 

500,000 

1,500 

854,900 

Potatoes. 11 . 

1,848,104 

600,305 

4,121,721 

9151,820 

6,700,310 

Horse*... 

351,05252 

18,822 

81,100 

1,5189 

140,45(2 


35,45)8 

30,344 

88,301 

1,539 

145,012 

(,'OWH. 

78,707 

32,218 

147,5124 

1,076 

5200,015 

Slump. 

5248,042 

, 03,074 

482,810 

4,500 

820,122 

Hogs. 

80,500 
j 4,315 

30,228 

1520,000 

4,005 

241,735 

.Looms. 

2,073 

6,750 

09 

13,243 


The city of Quebec {Jig. 1069.), tire capital of Canada, is the chief feature in the dis¬ 
trict bearing its name. It is sin¬ 
gularly situated, half on a plain 
along the northern bank of the 
St. Lawrence, the other half on 
the top of a steep perpendicular 
rock, at least 5150 feet high, which 
rises immediately above. These 
are cnlled the lower and the Up¬ 
per Towns. The Upper Town 
contains the government build¬ 
ings, the residence of the gover- 
Cuy of Uuebec. nor, the military, and the most 
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opulent inhabitants, the best and handsomest streets, and the most agreeable mansions. The 
Lower Town ia more crowded; its houses arc less handsome, and have a gloomy and 
monotonous aspect; but it is the sole seat of the traffic by which Quebec is enriched. The 
communication between the two is maintained by a narrow track through a cleft in the 
rock, called Mountain Street, to which name it fully answers. During the long winters, 
when tliis steep track is a sheet of ice, it can be passed only with great caution, by the aid 
of Shetland hose, iron cramps, and similar expedients. Quebec is by strict statute built of 
stone, os a security against the dreadful conflagrations which have laid waste the wooden 
cities of the west. There are three nunneries, containing each from thirty to forty inmates, 
which number is kept up without difficulty. Two of them devote themselves to education 
and the care of the sick; so that they are of real use to society. The male orders were 
not allowed to recruit their numbers, and as they successively died, their funds were appro¬ 
priated by government, which, from the Jesuits alone, derived an income of 12,000/. a year. 
The cathedrals und other public buildings are respectable, without any of them being very 
remarkable. The life of the inhabitants of Quebec is varied chiefly by the vicissitudes of 
the season. Towards the end of November, winter sets in, and for several weeks heavy 
falls of snow, hail, and sleet closely follow each other. The snow often rises to a level 
with the top of the smaller houses; and it is with the utmost difficulty that the inhabitants 
can keep open a narrow path between them. Towards the end of December the weather 
becomes clear, the snow ceases to fall, and its white solid moss covers the entire expanse of 
the surrounding country. Then is the time for the citizens to sally forth with horse, sledge, 
and cariole, and drive over the smooth snowy plain, where, os every trace of a path has 
been obliterated, the route is marked by pine branches, stuck in at short distances, and vary¬ 
ing the monotony of the scone. Every precaution against the cold must now be employed, 
of which buffalo robes, lined with green baize, have been found the most effectual. Thus 
passes the time till March, when the weather becomes mild, and even hot; and in April the 
ice of the St. Lawrence breaks with a mighty crash, and floats down for eight or ten days 
in large masses, bearing along with it fragments of earth and rock from the upper parts of 
the river. May and June are usually wet; in July and August the inhabitants suffer from 
the intense heat and tormenting swarms of insects: September is the most agreeable month 
of the year; but in October the biting frosts of winter begin to be felt. Quebec, as a mili¬ 
tary position, is excessively strong. It is surrounded by a lofty wall, and the rock on which 
it stands can be approached only on the western side, where a citadel und a great range of 
other works render it almost another Gibraltar. Quebec was one of the most brilliant 
scenes of British glory. Near if, on the plains of Abraham, Wolfe, at the cost of his life, 
gained the splendid victory which annexed Canada to the British empire. In the beginning 
of the American war, General Montgomery, in attempting to carry it, was defeated. It is 
considered as securing the possession of Lower Canada, which, without it, would be unten¬ 
able. The population of Quebec is about 25,000. The commerce of Quebec is consider¬ 
able; as nil the vessels from Britain and other foreign quarters stop there and unload their 
cargoes. The communication with Montreal is carried on by several stcaui-packets. Arrived 
in 1835, 1132 vessels of 323,300 tons. 

The country round Quebec is broken, wild, wooded, awl highly picturesque. About seven 
miles distant is the Fall of Montmorenci (Jiff- 1070.), one of the most striking and beautiful 

objects in North America. It 
bears no comparison to Niagnra in 
magnitude and the mass of its wa¬ 
ters; but the ample woods with 
which it is fringed, the broken 
rocks which surround and inter¬ 
sect its channel, tossing it into a 
foam resembling snow, render it 
perhaps a more beautiful scene. 

The town of Trois Rivieres, 
situated about ninety miles above 
Quebec, with a free navigation, 
contains about inhabitants. 

The place is built of indifferent 
wooden houses. The Indians formerly came to exchange their furs here; but these are now 
intercepted at Montreal, by the North-west Company. The town has a good natural wharf, 
but its only trade consists in supplying the district with European and West India goods. 
There is, however, an iron-work in the neighbourhood, where good stoves are said to be 
made. The inhabitants are almost entirely French. 

Sorelle or William Ilenry, Chambly, and St. John, are considerable towns on the river 
Sorelle. 

Montreal is situated immediately below the rapids, at a point where the ample stream of 
the Ottawa flows into tho St. Lawrence. It is the commercial capital of Canada; -and most 
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Falla or Niagara. 


modious harbour. Tho plan is elegant and extensive, and, being well though partially filled 
up, makes a pretty little town. The population is about 5000. The little navy raised here 
during the late war is laid up, and some of the ships are only in frame, but all in a state to 
be finished and sent out in a short time. Toronto, formerly York, near the north-west end 
of the lake, owes its support to its being the seat of government, and of the courts; and to 
the extensive settlements recently formed to the north and east of it It consists of one 
long street, along the lake, with the beginnings of two or three others parallel to it. The 
houses, barracks, and government offices are all neatly and regularly built of wood, and 
whitewashed. The population has increased to about 10,000. 

Between Kingston and York are, Cohourg and Port Hope, thriving towns, deriving im¬ 
portance from their situation as outlets to the flourishing country round Rice Luke. At the 
west end of the lake is the busy little town of Hamilton. 

The Niagara channel, about, forty miles in length, brings into Ontario the waters of Lake 
Erie and of all the upper country. On this channel occurs an ohject the most grand and 
awful in nature, the Falls of Niagara. The accumulated waters flowing from four mighty 

lakes and all their tributaries, 
after being for two miles agitated 
like a sea by rapids, come to a 
precipitous rock where they pour 
down their whole mass in one 
tremendous plunge of 1(15 feet 
high (Jig. 1072.). The noise, 
tumult, and rapidity of this fall¬ 
ing sea, the rolling clouds of 
foam, the vast volumes of vapour 
which rise into the air, the bril- 

the abyss,' the lofty banks, and 
immense woods, which surround 
this wonderful scene, have been 
considered by experienced travellers as eclipsing every similar phenomenon. The noise is 
heard, and the cloud of vapours seen, at the distance of several miles. The fall on the Ca¬ 
nadian side is (KR) feet wide, of a semicircular form, that on the American side only 310 
feet, and 165 feet in height, being six or seven feet higher than the former. The one, culled 

the Crescent or Horse-shoe Fall (Jig. 1073.) 
descends in a mighty sea-green wave; the 
other, broken by rocks into foam, resembles a 
sheet of molten silver. Travellers descend 
with the certainty of being drenched to the 
skin, but without danger, to the foot of the 
foil, and even beneath it. There are now ex¬ 
cellent inns on both sides of the falls, which 
are crowded with visitants. On the Niagara 
frontier arc three villages; one, that of Niagara, 
with about 1500 inhabitants, situated at the 
mouth of the river on Ijike Ontario, with a 
fort facing another on the American side; 
Queenstown, seven miles below the falls, 
which suffered severely during the late war, but is recovering; and Chippewa, the same dis¬ 
tance above, containing several neat houses, at the mouth ofa river, the banks of which are 
covered with excellent timber. These places were the scene of some fighting during the 
late war, and at Queenstown, where General Brock fell, a fine column, 125 feet high, has 
been erected to his memory. 

Ijike Erie is still a grander expanse than Ontario, and its waters are equally clear and 
transparent. The navigation, however, is by no means so commodious. It is shallow, not 
averaging a depth of more than fifteen or eighteen fathoms, and at the same time liable to 
violent storms. I^ong sunken reefs and precipitous rocky banks occasion dangers greatly 
increased by thick mists, which often hide from the mariner all view of his course. Scarcely 
a summer passesJn which some vessels are not lost. Steam-packets are best calculated lor 
steering throughWiese perils, and they are accordingly employed to a great extent. There 
is a number of fine wooded islands on hike Eric. The country along its northern shore is 
varied, and on the whole exceedingly fine. Near its eastern extremity it receives tho Grand 
or Ouse River, which is navigable for schooners thirty miles up, and for boats considerably 
higher. The banks are very fertile and finely wooded, and abound in gypsum, which proves 
an excellent manure. The next district is that called Long Point, forming a promontory 
projecting into the lake. It is composed of a light sandy soil, covered, not with thick wood*, 
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like the rest of Upper Canada, but only with scattered groves and trees, which render it 
very beautiful, and are an extreme convenience to the settler, who finds himself released 
from the task of hewing down enormous forests. To the west of Long Point is the Talbot 
settlement, formed, in 1802, by Colonel Talbot. It extends seventy or eighty miles parallel 
to the lake, with many branches stretching into the interior. Numerous examples are here 
afforded of persons who arrived in a state of destitution, and who now possess in abundance 
all the necessaries of life. As we proceed westward, the settled tracts become more thinly 
scattered, and beyond the river Thames commences the tract called the Jjong Woods, being 
forty miles of uninterrupted forest, with few habitations. At the end of it, the traveller 
comes to the lower bank of the Thames falling into the lake of St. Clair, which with the 
rivers Detroit and St Clair, connects Lake Erie with the northern expanse of Lake Huron. 
This district is a thickly planted old settlement formed by the French Canadians. It is a 
delightful tract, in which fruits of every kind grow to a perfection unknown in other parts 
of Canada. In summer, the country presents a forest of blossoms, which exhale the most 
delicious odours; the climate is mild and agreeable, and the meanest peasant has his orchard 
and plenty of cider at his table. The class of settlers, however, attached to old customs, do 
not seem likely to make the same progress as the enterprising European colonists. Malden, 
at the head of lake Erie, Arnherstburgh, and Sandwich, are neat little towns in this 
district. In the interior are Chatham, at the head of sloop navigation on the Thames; and 
ninety miles up, London, a thriving town with about 2000 inhabitants. 

lake lluroJns still larger than Lake Erie, and its greatest extent is from north to south, 
almost in a pyramidal form, with its base towards the north, from the eastern end of which, 
however, the large bay, called the Georgian Bay, branches off. It is crowded with islands, 
which stretch along the northern coast in close and successive ranges, and, combined with 
the storms to which this lake, like the others, is subject, render the navigation peculiarly 
intricate and dangerous. The northern coast of this lake is not at all settled, nor indeed 
fully explored; it is reported, as compared with the lower lakes, to have an unfruitful soil, 
and a odd, humid, and tempestuous climate; but the cutting down of the woods, and a 
careful culture, after the more tempting lands shall have been exhausted, may probably 
yield more favourable results. Along its eastern shore there is a great extent of very fruit¬ 
ful territory. Here is the neat anil flourishing town of Goderich, with a good harbour at the 
mouth of the Maitland. At the bottom of the Georgian Bay, stands Penetanguishene, a 
British naval station, from which a steamer runs to the island of St. Joseph, at the western 
end of the lake, on which is kept a small detachment of British troops. On the northern 
coast opposite St. Joseph’s is Portlock Harbour, also a military station. 

Lake Superior, the farthest of this great chain, is of still larger extent, being nearly 400 
miles in length. Its northern coasts are rugged and winding, formed of precipitous rocks, 
often penetrated with deep caves. Major Long, who coasted it, says that no scene can be 
more dreary than its northern shore: nothing appears on its surface but barren rocks and 
stunted trees; the climate is cold and inhospitable; game very scarce; fish plentiful, but* 
difficult to take. No one attempts to travel by land, unless in winter, when the rivers nre 
frozen. The coast, however, is picturesque, from the clearness of the water, the bold and 
varied forms of the rocks, and the numerous cascades. Only half a dozen of Chippewa 
families were met along its whole course. The Hudson’s Bay Company have posts at Mi- 
chipecotcn. Pic ltiver, Knministiquia, and Pigeon River, where a good deal of business is 
done. Just above Fort William, on the Kaministiquiu, are the Kakabikka Falls described 
in the account of Major Ixing’s expedition. They have a perpendicular descent of 13(1 feet, 
and a breadth of 150 feet; and in the volume of water which they present, in the roar of 
the cataract, anil the wildness of the vegetation and of the rocks around, are said to rival 
the falls of Niagara. The climate is extremely severe; potatoes and turnips arc the only 
vegetables which can be raised. 

Subsect. 3. —Nova Scotia. 

Nova Scotia is a large peninsula forming, as it were, a fragment detached from the great 
mass of the British territory. It is bounded on the north and north-east by the narrow 
straits, separating it from (’ape Breton and Prince Edward Islands; on the south-east by 
the Atlantic; and on the north-west, by the Bay of Fundy, which penetrates so deep ns to 
leave only an isthmus, about nine miles broad, connecting it with New Brunswick. It is 
about 280 miles long, and from 50 to 100 broad, comprising about 10,000 square miles, o- 
upwards of 9,000,000 acres. The land varies much in respect of fertility. The coast 
facing the Atlantic, presenting a rocky and barren aspect, conveyed the idea, which was 
long prevalent, that sterility formed the prevailing character of the soil; but when the inte¬ 
rior and the banks of the rivers had been explored, this was found to be very far from being 
generally the ease. Bouchette calculates that of the 9,000,000 acres of land of which it 
consists, upwards of 2,000,000 are of the very first quality; about three are good, and only 
the remaining four inferior or bath The unoccupied lands were at first disposed of by grant, 
but they are now, as in Canada, sold annually by auction. About 4,000,000 acres arc appro- 
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priated, leaving 5,000,000 still to be disposed of. The appropriated part is of course the 
best; still there are many fine tracts in the interior, hitherto unknown, or to which navi¬ 
gable access has newly been opened. The cultivated land was found, in 1828, to amount to 
292,000 acres, producing 153,000 bushels of wheat; 449,000 of other grain; 3,358,000 
bushels of potatoes; 163,000 tons of hay. In 1832 it was 398,000 acres, and the live stock 
consisted of 19,000 horses, 144,700 homed cattle, 234,000 sheep, and 98,000 hogs. The 
population of Nova Scotia, including Cape Breton, was at that time about 190,000. About 
one-iburth of tho number are French Acadians, who live very much by themselves, and are 
a quiet, good sort of people; a fourth from Scotland; 1200 free negroes; and some Indians, 
who, though more and more closely hemmed in, still adhere to their roaming and hunting 
habits, and look with-contempt on those who cannot live without the fantastic luxuries of 
bread, houses, and. woven cloth. They have been converted, however, by the French, to the 
Catholic religion; and, when not drunk, make tolerable subjects. The climate of Nova 
Scotia is not nearly so bad as is reported. From December to March the country is one 
sheet of snow; but this, as in all northern regions, is the period of gaiety, even out of doors. 
The spring is foggy, but the autumn delightful; and the country is never subject to those 
pestilential diseases which desolate some parts of America. Fish is the chief article of ex¬ 
port; that in 1831 from Halifax is stated at 161,000 quintals of dry, nnd 53,500 pickled. 
Timber is the chief article of export to Britain. In 1828, it sent 8,800,000 feet of hard 
wood, pine, and spruce, and about 33,000 tons ditto; with 1320 masts, &c. The exports to 
the neighbouring states and the West Indies consist of timber, provisions, butter, coal of fine 
quality, gypsum, and freestone, of which there are large depositories. The administration 
of the colony is vested in a governor, council, and house of assembly. There is a college 
at Windsor, on a very respectable footing; another, called Dalhousie College, at Halifax, 
and a third in Pictou. There are also numerous schools, partly supported by government, 
for the education of the lower ranks. The means of religious instruction are large, though 
without any regular establishment. There are ten or twelve Catholic clergymen; twenty- 
eight of the Church of England; twenty-five Presbyterian; twenty-five Methodists, and 
numerous Baptists 

Nova Scotia may be divided into three grand portions:—1. The eastern coast, which ex¬ 
tends for more than 300 miles along the Atlantic. 2. The coasts of tho Gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence, or more strictly the narrow straits, on the opposite side of which are the islands of 
Prince Edward and Cape Breton. 3. The shores of the Bay of Fundy. About the centre 
of the eastern coast is Halifax, enjoying one of the noblest harbours in the world, originally 
called Chebucto, on a bay sixteen miles long, which will contain any number of shipping 
of any size. It was founded in 1749, by General Cornwallis, and has since carried on almost 
all the trade of the country. During the impulse given by the lost war, the population had 
risen to 12,000, but has since sunk to 9000. The most extensive dock-yard in British Ame- 
. rica has been formed here. The society consists chiefly of military officers and merchants. 
There is on this coast a succession of fine harbours, of which twelve nrc capable of admit¬ 
ting ships of the line. Lunenburg, chief of the German settlements, contains a population 
of about 2000 inhabitants, and haB a brisk trade. Liverpool also carries on a considerable 
traffic; but Shelburne, which, at tho end of the American revolutionary war, was the largest 
place in Nova Scotia, has sunk into a mere village. The north-eastern coast has l'ictou, 
from which, and the neighbouring bayB on this coast, is shipped the largest quantity of tim¬ 
ber and coal. On a river falling into the Bay of Fundy is Annapolis, the original French 
capital; but, since the transference of the seat of government to Halifax, it has sunk into 
a very secondary place. The trade of this great liny is now chiefly carried on from Yar¬ 
mouth at its mouth; the population of which, since 1791, has risen from 1300 to 4500. 
Gypsum is the principal export. 

Cape Breton is a large island, separated from Nova Scotia only by narrow and winding 
channels, called St. George’s Gulf and the Gut of Canscau, a great part of which is not 
more than a mile broad. The island is about 100 miles in length, and from 30 to 80 in 
breadth, containing an area of about 2,000,000 acres. It is penetrated by an arm of tho 
sea, called the Bras d’Or, which dividos it nearly into two equal portions, and is throughout 
navigable. The surface is diversified by hills, none of which rise above 1500 feet; and the 
soil is fully cquul to that of the neighbouring countries. Only the coasts, including those 
of the Bras d’Or, have yet been cultivated; and the population in general is in a less im¬ 
proved state than in tho other colonies. The climate resembles that of tho neighbouring 
countries in the intensity of the cold in winter and of the heat in summer; but these follow 
more irregularly, and n fortnight’s thaw occurs often in the midst of frost and snow. Yet 
these variations are not disadvantageous to agriculture, which, however, is still in its in¬ 
fancy, the valuable cod-fishery attracting the chief industry of the people. Cape Breton, 
therefore, imports wheat flour, though it afibrds a small surplus of oats and potatoes. The 
exports, in 1828, consisted of 41,(KM) quintals of dry, and 18,000 barrels of pickled fish. 
About fifty vessels, averaging fifty tons each, are annually built. There are coal mines of 
great value. Cape Breton has excellent harbours, and commands, in a great measuro, the 
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navigation of the St. Lawrence. Of the population, exceeding 25,000, the most numerous 
portion consists of Scottish highlanders, and next to them of Acadians. The island was, in 
1820, politically united to Nova Scotia, and sends two members to the house of assembly 
Ix>uisburg, which the French carefully fortified, and made one of the principal stations in 
their “ New France,” is now entirely deserted, and Sydney, a village of 500 inhabitants, is 
all the capital which Cape Breton can boast. Arechat, a fishing-town on Isle Madame, has 
about 2000 inhabitants. To the south-east of Nova Scotia lies Sable Island, a dangerous 
ft^nd-bank in the track of vessels sailing between Europe and America. 

Suimect. 4.— Neva Brunswick. 

New Brunswick is a large country to the north-west of Nova Scotia, from which it is se¬ 
parated by the Bay of Fundy. It has on the east a winding coast along the St. Lawrence; 
on the north, part of Lower Canada, from which it is separated by the river Restigouche; 
on the south-west, the territory of the United States. It is estimated to contain 27,700 
square miles, or 17,700,000 acres. The western part is diversified by bold eminences, though 
Mars Hill, the highest, does not exceed 2000 feet. From these heights flow fine rivers, of 
which St. John’s has a course of about 500 miles, for nearly half of which it is navigable. 
The soil is believed to be generally fertile; and grain, where tried, has prospered; but agri¬ 
culture has not, on the whole, made such progress as to render New Brunswick independent 
of foreign supply. This great country is still almost one unbroken magnificent forest; and 
under the encouragement afforded by Britain, almost all the energies of the inhabitants are 
directed to the timber trade. This trade is conducted by a class of men called lumberers , 
who carry it on during the depth of winter, in the heart of these immense woods, sheltering 
themselves in log-huts, four or five feet high, with a large fire in the middle, round which 
they all sleep. In spring, when the ice melts, and all the river channels are filled, they load 
the timber in vessels, or form it into rafls, during which operations they suffer much from 
cold and wet. Having brought the produce of their winter’s labour down to the ports, they 
obtain a liberal remuneration, which in the course of a few months is squandered, usually 
in empty show and reckless indulgence. The population is supposed to have reached 
110,000. The government is similnr to that of Nova Scotia. 

The townB are built almost entirely at the mouths of the rivers, and supported by the 
trade brought down their streams. The only exception is in Fredericton, the seat of go¬ 
vernment, which has been established eighty-five miles up the St. John; and that river being 
still navigable for vessels of fifty tons, makes it the seat of a great inland trade. It is a 
small town of 1HCK) inhabitants; rather regularly built of wooden houses, with government 
offices, several churches, and a college. St. John's, on a fine harbour at the mouth of the 
river, possesses much greater importance, and contains about 10,000 people. It is built on a 
rugged and rocky spot, which renders the passages, especially l>etween the upper and lower 
town, steep and inconvenient; but much has been done to remedy this defect. The exports 
from St. John’s, in 1829, amounted to 210,0001. being nearly two-thirds of the amount from 
all the other ports. St. Andrew’s, at the head of the bay of Passamaqnoddv, besides its 
timber trade, has a considerable fishery, and is supposed to contain about 5000 inhabitants. 
The river Miramichi is distinguished by the extensive forests on its banks, whence large 
shipments of timber are made at the port of that name as well as those of Chatham, Doug¬ 
las, and Newcastle; yet they are all only villages. This tract of country suffered dreadfully 
in October 1825, by one of the most dreadful conflagrations on record. The flames kindled 
by accident at several points, were impelled by a violent wind, and fed always with new 
fuel till they spread over about a hundred miles of territory, involving it in smoke and flame, 
and reducing to ashes the towns of Douglas and Newcastle. Nearly 200 persons are said 
to have perished, and more than 2000 to have been reduced to entire destitution. The 
natural advantages of the country, however, have enabled it to recover with surprising 
rapidity. 

Subsect. 5.— Prince Edward’s Island. 

Prince Edward, called formerly St. John’s, is a fine island, extending to the weswi.nl of 
Cape Breton, and, like it, parallel to the coast of Nova Scotia, from which it is separated, 
however, by a channel ten or fifteen miles wide. It is about 135 miles long, and 34 broad; 
but the circuit is very irregular, and deeply indented by bays. The island comprises nltnui 
1,400,000 acres; and the surface, compared with that of the surrounding countries, is level, 
varied only by gentle undulations. Protected, perhaps, by their high lands, it has shorter 
winters, is exempt from those extremes of heat and cold, and those heavy logs, which ren¬ 
der them often so gloomy. Tin's island, notwithstanding its advantages, was neglected by 
the French, who bestowed all their attention on Cape Breton, as a naval station. In 1768 
it contained only 150 families. It then, however, attracted particular attention, and a num¬ 
ber of disbanded troops, particularly Scotchmen, were settled upon it. The population is 
35,000. The larger proportion consists of Highlanders, who retain still all their native 
characteristics; their patriotism, hospitality, and capacity of dispensing with little rofine- 

Vol. HI. 2 W 
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menta and comforts. The Acadians rank next in number; and a good many respectable 
farmers have recently resorted thither from Yorkshire and the lowlands ot Scotland. The 
attention of the inhabitants, as in the neighbouring countries, bus been, perhaps, too much 
attracted by the fishery and the trade in timber; but, the latter being nearly exhausted, 
agriculture is now more regarded. The soil is light and easily worked, well calculated for 
wheat and oats, of which it affords a surplus. The horses and cattle are small, but active 
and useful, though many of them are allowed to rim almost wild. Prince Edward has it 
constitution similar to the other colonics. The capital, Charlottetown, with 3500 inhabit^: 
ants, has an excellent harbour on Hillsborough Bay. 


Subsect. 6. — Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland is a large island, 420 miles long and 300 broad, situated nt the mouth of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, and forming the most eastern part of North America. The land 
is by no means so highly favoured by nature aB the parts of British America already de¬ 
scribed: its aspect is rugged and uninviting; and, instead of those noble forests, witli which 
they are clothed, it presents only stunted trees and shrubs. Some tracts, however, are sup¬ 
posed to be well fitted for pasturage. But the prosperity of Newfoundland has hitherto 
been derived exclusively from the cod fishery on its shores, the banks there being much 
more productive than in any other known part of the world. So early was its vulue dis¬ 
covered, that in 1517, not twenty years after the first voyage, upwards of fifty vessels of 
different nations were found employed in the fishery. The British soon took the most active 
part, and formed colonies on the island. Their sovereignty was recognised by the treaty of 
Utrecht, which reserved, however, to the French the right of fishing on the banks. This 
was confirmed in 1/63, when the mall islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were allowed to 
them for drying their fish. The Americans are allowed to take fish at any three miles from 
the shore, and to dry them on any of the Wlgbbouring coasts unoccupied by British settlers; 

and with these immunities they carry on a most extensive fishery. 

The British fishery is chiefly conducted from stages or platforms erected along the shore, 
from each of which, at the dawn of day, issue forth several boats, having each from two to 

,. ”, iu kni>ii imnf> With such celerity are these operations performed, th.it ten lisli 

Xn Ju Z.kSt Tl"»tor thee p£ them in W. with lay™ of 

ta-tween eacli in which state they remain for n tew days, when they nro washed and 
salt between eacu, m 3 „„alities of cod-fish: the merchantable, which 

XcfetS^SX «^tta to «P*i» -I Ifortne-nlt the 
Welt India! an inferior description, which are sent to the islands for the purpose of feeding 

Newfoundland contains nho.it Sll.OOO inli.hittntt, “S! 

over sixty or seventy stations on the eastern and southern shores. It has lately rccu c 
See the other colonies, the benefit of a representative system St. John’s, the principal 
town on the island, is little more than a large fishing station, the whole shore 
with wharfs and stages. The harbour, formed of lofty perpendicular rocks, is safe, thou i 
the entrance requires caution. The place is defended by several fortresses, one of which. 
Port Townsend, is the residence of the governor. The houses are ranged irregularly aI (, 
one long street, with lanes branching from it: they are built mostly of wood. This con¬ 
struction exposed the town, in 1815, to a series of four dreadful conflagrations, in one ot 
which 140 houses, and property to the value of 500,000/. are supposed to have been des¬ 
troyed Tfie population varies much according to the season of the year; Mr. Bonchette 
estimates its stationary amount at about 11,000. Harbour Grace is a fishing village, with 

3000 inhabitants. ■ 

The uninhabited island of Anticosti in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the coast of Labra¬ 
dor, are dependencies on Newfoundland. Near its southern coast are the little islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, belonging to France, and occupied by fishermen. The Great Bank 
of Newfoundland, to the eastward of the island, is the most extensive submarine elevation 
known. It stretches from 43° to upwards of 50° N. lat., being about GUO miles in length 
from north to south, ami in some parts 200 in breadth. The soundings are from four to ten, 
thirty, and a hundred fathoms. About six leagues to the eastward of the Grand Bank is the 
Outer Bank, or Flemish Cape, 90 miles in length by 50 in breadth. Those banks, the great 
rendezvous of the cod-fish, form the fishing-ground for some 2500 to 3000 vessels, and from 
35,000 to 40,000 Americans, English, French, &.c., chiefly, however, the first and last men¬ 
tioned. The banks are frequently enveloped by very dense fogs, from April to December. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

UNITED STATES. 

Tire United States, by much the greatest and most influential power in the New World, 
occupies the most valuable and productive part of North America. Its eastern coast, facing 
the happiest and most civilised portion of the Old World, became the first seat of a free ana 
independent republic, that has long since stretched itself from the Mexican Gulf to the great 
lakes of the north, and which, having passed the Mississippi, is already on the point of top¬ 
ping the rocky barriers that divide the Pacific from the Atlantic streams. Our limits will 
only allow us to give a hasty sketch of its physical, civil, and political characters. 

Sect. I .—General Outline and Aspect. 

The United States are bounded on the north by the Russian and British provinces, on the 
past by the British province of New Brunswick, and the Atlantic ocean, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Mexican states, and on the west by those states and the Pacific 
ocean.* They extend from 25° to . r >l° N. lat, and from 67° to 125° W. Ion., or through 29 
degrees of latitude, and 58 degrees of longitude, comprising a superficial area of upwards 
of 2,300,000 square miles. The frontier line has a length of about 10,000 miles, of which 
about 3000 are sea-coast, and 1200 lake-coast; a line drawn across from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic near its centre is about 2500 miles in length. 

But the territory of the United Slates may be considered under three views; first, as 
including the whole vast region within the limits above described, the title to a part of 
which is disputed by Great Britain, but is good against the rest of the world; secondly, as 
bounded by the Rocky Mountains, within which there can be no claim raised except by the 
Indian occupants; thirdly, as limited to the portion of country actually occupied and organ¬ 
ised into state or territorial governments. This last region is bounded on the west by the 
river Missouri, and the western limit of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and may be 
estimated to contain about 1,300,000 square miles. 

Two great mountain ranges traverse the United States, dividing the country into three 
distinctly marked natural sections; the Atlantic slope, the Mississippi valley, and the Pa¬ 
cific slope. The Appalachian or Alleghany system of mountains is more remarkable for its 
length than its height Its mean elevation is not more than 2000 nr 3000 feet, about one 
half of which consists of the height of the mountain ridges above their bases, and the other 
of the height of the adjoining country above the sea. From the sources of the principal 
rivers of Alabama and Mississippi to the great lakes and the St I«awrence, and about mid¬ 
way between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, lies a vast table-land, occupying the western 
part of the Atlantic states, and the eastern part of the adjoining states of the Mississippi 
valley; on this table-land, which carries a somewhat tempered northern climate into the 
region south of the river Tennessee, rise five or six parallel mountain chains, of which the 
most remarkable arc the Blue Ridge, the Kittatinny Mountain, and the Alleghany Ridge. 
If the White Mountains of New Hampshire be considered the prolongation of the Blue 
Ridge, that chain is about 1200 miles in length, and it contains some of the loftiest summits 
east of the Mississippi; Mount Washington is estimated to have an elevation of 6428 feet 
above the sea; the Peaks of Otter are about 2000 feet lower; and recent observations give 
to the Block Mountain in North Carolina a height of 0470 feet. The passage of the Hud¬ 
son through this ridge at the Highlands, and that of the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, aflord 
scenes of great beauty and grandeur. The Kittatinny, or Blue Mountain, according to 
Darby, is a distinct and well-defined chain of 800 miles in length, extending from the Hud¬ 
son into the northern part of Georgia; some of its summits on the borders of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, where it bears the local names of Iron, Bald, Smoky, and Unaka Mountains, 
are said to rise to the height of about 6000 foot, but in general it does not reach one-third 
of that elevation. The Alleghany ridge nowhere rises more than 3000 feet above the sea. 

* By treaty With Mexico (1848). the boundary line of the United Stales, beginning at the mouth of the Sabine, 
runs north along the western hank of tlmt river to 32° N. lat.; thence, north to the Red River, and westward, 
following that river, to 101)0 W. long.; thenre north to the Arkansaa, whose rourss it follows on the southern bank 
to its source in lat. 42° N.. whence it runs west to the Pacific Ocean. By treaty with Russia, in 1824. it was 
agreed that that power should form no settlements south of 540 40' N. lat., but the tract lying beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and between the Mexican and Russian territories, is rlaimed by Great Britain. By the m.«ty of 17K1 
with Great Britain, the eastern boundary was fixed by the St. Uroix from its month to its source,.and a line drawn 
thence north to the highlands dividing the waters of the Atlantic from those of the St. tswreilhi. The position 
of this dividing ridge, which was to form the northern boundary of this quarter, is still a subject of dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States. Following that ridge to the north-westernmost head of the Con¬ 
necticut, the boundary line then passes down the middle of that river to lat. 45°, along that parallel to the St. 
Lawrence, and westward through that river and the great lakes to the north-westernmost point of the-Lake pf 
the Woods. From this point it was stipulated by the same treaty that the line should rap due west to the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Hut as it was subsequently discovered that the Mississippi did not reach so (hr north, and as the acqui¬ 
sition of Louisiana by the United States left the northern boundary west of that point to be settled, it was 
agreed by the treaty of 1818. that from the north-weeternmost point of the Lake of the Woods, it should run due 
•onth to the parallel of 40°, and thence westward!/ on that parallel to the Rocky Mountaiifl. 
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The Rocky Mountains are a prolongation of the great Mexican Cordilleras, and are very 
imperfectly known to us. Their average height may be about 8000 feet above the sea, or 
about 5000 above the level of their base. But some of their peaks seem to attain an ele¬ 
vation of 10,000 or 13,000 feet. The great valley lying between these two systems of 
mountains is characterised by the vastness of its level surface, and the astonishing extent 
of its navigable waters. It embraces the immense basin of the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
the largest plain in the world except that watered by the Amazons. Its tracts of fertile 
land, with its great and numerous navigable rivers terminating in one main trunk, open to 
it prospects, by no means remote, of opulence and populousness, the extent of which it is 
difficult to calculate. The Ozark Mountains, extending from south-west to north-east, a dis¬ 
tance of about 500 miles, and rising in some places to the height of nearly 3000 feet, are 
the loftiest and most considerable highlands of this tract 

In a state of nature, the whole Atlantic slope was covered by a dense forest, which also 
spread over a great part of the basin of the St Lawrence to the 55th degree of N. lat, and 
nearly the whole of the Mississippi valley on the east of the river, and stretched beyond the 
Mississippi for the distance of 50 or 100 miles. On this enormous forest, one of the largest on 
the globe, the efforts of man have made but partial inroads. It is bounded on its western 
limits by another region of much greater area, but of a very different character. This may 
be strictly called the grassy section of North America, which, from all that is correctly 
known, stretches from the forest region indefinitely westward, and from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the farthest Arctic limits of the continent. The grassy or prairie region, in general, is 
less hilly, mountainous, and rocky than the forest region; but there are many exceptions to 
this remark: plains of great extent exist in the latter, and mountains of considerable eleva¬ 
tion and mass, in the former. The two regions are not divided by any determinate limit, 
but frequently run into each other, so as to blend their respective features. At the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains is a tract of about 300 miles in width and several hundred in length, 
composed chiefly of dry sand and grave], almost destitute of trees and herbage, and in some 
places covered with saline incrustations. Beyond the mountains we again enter a great 
forest region. 

The rivers of the United States form a grand and most important fenture. The principal 
streams on the Atlantic slope are the Penobscot, Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Susque¬ 
hanna, Potomac, James River, Roanoke, Pedee, Santee, and Savannah; the Appalachicola 
and Mobile are the greatest rivers of the Gulf of Mexico, cast of the Mississippi. But the 
great rivers of the United States are the Mississippi and the Missouri, which stretch their 
giant arms over all that vast tract lying between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains. 
One hundred and fifty years from the time of its discovery by Tjosalle, Schoolcraft first 
reached the source of the Mississippi, in the little lake Itasca, on a high table-land 1500 feet 
above the Gulf of Mexico, and 3100 miles from its mouth by the windings of its channel. 
Its source is in about 47° and its mouth in 39° N. lat., and it consequently traverses 18 de¬ 
grees of latitude. Rising in a region of swamps and wild rice lakes, it flows at first through 
low prairies, and then in a broken course through forests of elm, maple, birch, oak, and ash, 
until at the Palis of St. Anthony, 1100 miles from its fountain-head, it is precipitated over a 
limestone ledge in a pitch of seventeen feet; it is here 600 yards wide. Below this point 
it is bounded by limestone bluffs from 100 to 400 feet high, and first begins to exhibit islands, 
drift-wood, and sand-bars; its current is slightly broken by the Rock River and Desmoines 
rapids, which, however, present no considerable obstruction to navigation, and 843 miles 
from the foils its waters are augmented by the immense stream of the Missouri from the 
west; the latter has, indeed, the longer course, brings down a greater bulk of water, and 
gives its own character to the united current, yet it loses its name in the inferior stream. 
Above their junction the Mississippi is a clear, placid stream, one mile and a half in width; 
below it is turbid, and becomes narrower, deeper, and more rapid. Between the Missonri 
and the sea, a distance of 1330 miles, it receives its principal tributaries, the Ohio from tho 
east, and the Arkansas and Red River from the west, and immediately below the mouth of 
the latter gives off, in times of flood, a portion of its superfluous waters by the outlet of the 
Atchafolaya. It is in this lower part of its course, where it should, properly speaking, bear 
the name of the Missouri, that it often tears away the islands and projecting points, and at 
the season of high water plunges great masses of the banks with all their trees into its cur¬ 
rent. In many places it deposits immense heaps of drift-wood upon its mud-bars, which be¬ 
come as dangerous to the navigator as shoals and rocks at Bea. Below the Atchafolaya it 
discharges a portion of its waters by the Lafourche and Iberville, but the great bulk flows 
on in the channel, which here has a south-easterly course, and, passing through a flat 
tract by Near Orleans; reaches the sea at the end of a long projecting tongue of mud depo¬ 
sited by the river. Near the Gulf it divides into several channels, here called passes, with 
bars at their mouths of from 13 to 16 feet of water. The water is white and turbid, and 
colours those of the Gulf for the distance of several leagues. 

The river begins to rise in the early part of March, and continues to rise irregularly to 
the middle of June, generally overflowing its banks to a greater or less extent, although 
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some years these are not inundated. Above the Missouri the flooded bottoms are from five 
to eight miles wide, but below that point they expand, by the recession of the river hills 
from the channel, to a breadth of from 40 to 50 miles; from the mouth of the Ohio, the 
whole western bank does not offer a single spot eligible for the site of a considerable town, 
und hardly affords a route for a road secure from overflow; on the eastern side there are se¬ 
veral points where the hills approach the river, and afford good town-sites, but from Mem¬ 
phis to Vicksburg, 365 miles, the whole tract consists of low grounds subject to be inundated 
to the depth of several feet; and below Baton Rouge, where the line of upland wholly leaves 
the river and passes off to the east, there is no place practicable for settlement beyond the 
river border, which is higher than the marshy tract in its rear. Before the introduction of 
steam-boats the navigation of the river was performed by keel-boats, which were rowed along 
the eddies of the stream, or drawn by ropes along shore. In this tedious process, more than 
three months were consumed in ascending from New Orleans to the falls of the Ohio; the 
passage is now made in 10 or 12 days. The first steam-boat seen upon these waters was in 
1810; there are now 230. The number of flat-boats and arks which annually descend the 
river is about 5000. 

The Missouri has a much longer course than the Mississippi, its extreme length from its 
sources to the Gulf of Mexico being about 4500 miles. It is navigable to the foot of the 
Great Falls, nearly 3800 miles from the sea, and steam-boats have ascended it 2200 miles 
from the Mississippi. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, and some of its sources are only 
about a mile from the waters which flow into tho Columbia. Its head-waters have not been 
carefully examined, but in the early part of its course it is a foaming mountain-torrent, 
wiiich issues from the great alpine barrier through a remarkable chasm of perpendicular 
rocks, nearly six miles in length and 1200 feet in height, called the Gates of the Rocky 
Mountains. Sixty miles below the easternmost ridge, it forms a succession of cataracts and 
rapids, which are second only to Niagara in grandeur; in the space of seventeen miles the 
river has a descent of 360 feet, and in that distance beside the Great Fall of 90 feet per¬ 
pendicular depth and 300 yards in width, and a flue cascade of 50 feet pitch, there are seve¬ 
ral others of from twelve to twenty feet. The Missouri now flows through vast prairies, 
and soon oiler receiving the Yellowstone, a large and navigable river, it takes a south¬ 
easterly course to its junction with the Mississippi. Its principal tributaries are from the 
west; the Platte, a wide shallow stream, the Kansas, and the Osage, are the most important. 
The Missouri is a wild and turbulent river, possessing all the ruder features of the Missis¬ 
sippi, with an average velocity of from five to five and a half miles an hour in a high stage 
of the water, and of about four and a half in a middle stage, that of the Mississippi being 
about three. The obstructions to the navigation of the Missouri are of the same sort with 
those of the Lower Mississippi, but they are much more numerous and formidable. The 
channel is rendered intricate by the great number of islands and sand-bus, and in many 
places the navigation is made hazardous by the rafts, snags, banks, &c. The river begins 
to rise early in March, and continues up to the middle or end of July, when the summer 
floods of its most remote tributaries come in; during this period there is sufficient depth for 
steam-boats of almost any draft, but during the rest of the year it is hardly navigable by ves¬ 
sels drawing more than two and a half feet. 

In regard to lakes, the United States have a share in the greatest lake-chain in the world, 
that of Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. But these, though the boundary line 
passes through their centre, belong more strictly to Canada, the masters of which possess 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence, their connecting stream and outlet to the ocean. I^ake 
Michigan, however, which is 360 miles in length, with a mean breadth of 80 miles, and 
which covers an area of 26,000 square miles, is wholly within the United States. It dis¬ 
charges its waters into Lake Huron through the straits of Michilimackinac, 40 miles in 
length; in the north-western part of the lake is the fine large bay, called Green Bay. Lake 
Michigan is about 900 feet in mean depth; its surface is 600 feet above that of the sea. It 
is already become the scene of on active and increasing navigation, carried on by small lake 
vessels and steam-boats, which run up to Green Bay and Chicago. 

Sect. II .—Natural Geography. 

This subject will be treated under the heads of Geology, Botany, and Zoology. 

Subsect. 1.— 'Geology. 

With a view to assist in rendering the Geology of this extensive and imperfectly explored 
country more intelligible, we shall offer a brief introductory sketch of its Physical Geo- 

^ (Emitting the minor irregularities, and confining our survey to the great masses which 
compose the continent of America, its structure will be seen to exhibit great simplicity and 

* From tho Report on tho Geology of North America, by Prof. II. D. Rogers, in the Report of the Fourth Meeting 
or the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Vol. 3. of the scries. 

Vot. III. 32 
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regularity. From the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the whole area seems naturally divided into two great plains, bounded by two 
broad ranges, or rather belts, of mountains. One plain, the least considerable by far, occu¬ 
pies the space between the Atlantic and the Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains, and ex¬ 
tends from Long Island, or more properly freon the eastern coast of Massachusetts, to the 
Gulf of Mexico, losing itself at its southwestern termination in the plain of the Mississippi; 
this last is a portion of the second great plain, which we may style the central basin of the 
continent, and occupies much the largest portion of the whole surface of North America. 
In breadth it spreads from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountain, and expands from the 
Gulf of Mexico, widening as it extends northward, until it reaches the Arctic Sea and 
Hudson’s Bay. . Over the whole of this great area occur no mountain chains, nor any eleva¬ 
tions beyond a few long ranges of hills. It is made up of a few very wide and regular 
slopes, one from the Appalachians, westward to the Mississippi; another, more extensive 
and very uniform, from the Rocky Mountains eastward to the same; and a third from the 
sources of the Mississippi and the great lakes northward to the Arctic Sea. The most 
striking feature of this region is the amazing uniformity of the whole surface, rising by a 
perfectly regular and very gentle ascent from the Gulf of Mexico to the head waters of the 
Mississippi and the lakes, reaching in that space an elevation of not more than 1000 or 1*200 
feet, aha rising again in a similar manner from the banks of the Mississippi westward to the 
very foot of the Rocky Mountains. From the Alleghanies to the Mississippi the surface is 
more broken into hills, and embraces the most fertile territory of the United States. Three 
or four hundred miles west of the Mississippi a barren desert commences, extending to the 
Rocky Mountains, covering a breadth of between four and five hundred miles, from the 
Missouri in lat. 46°, the whole way into Mexico. The territory from the sources of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, north, is little known except to fur traders and the Indians, but is always described 
as low, level, and abounding in lakes. 

“ Of the two chief mountain belts which range through the continent, both nearly parallel 
to the adjacent coasts, the Alleghany, or Appalachian, is by far the least considerable. This 
system of mountains separates the central plain or basin of the Mississippi from the plain 
next the Atlantic, though its ridges do not in strictness divide the rivers which severally 
water the two slopes. The northern and southern terminations of these mountains are not 
well defined; they commence, however, in Maine, traverse New England nearly from north 
to south, deviate from the sea and enter New York, cross Pennsylvania in a broad belt, in¬ 
flecting first to the west and then again to the south, and from thence assume a more deci¬ 
dedly southwestern course, penetrating deeper into the continent as they traverse Virginia, 
the two Carolinos, and Georgia, into Alabama. Throughout this range, especially in the 
middle and southern portions, they are marked by great uniformity of structure, an obvious 
feature being the great length and parallelism of the chains, and the uniform level outline 
ofatheir summits. Their total lengtli is about 1200 miles, and the zone they cover about 
100 miles broad, two-thirds of which is computed to be occupied by the included valleys. 
They are not lofty, rarely exceeding 3000 feet, and in magnitude and grandeur yield im¬ 
measurably to the Rocky or Chippcwayan Mountains which traverse the opposite side of the 
continent.” 

A comprehensive geographical work, such as the present one aims to be, seems an appro¬ 
priate place in which to attempt a classification and nomenclature of the extensive and com¬ 
plicated Bystem of mountains which traverse the territory of the United States on the 
Atlantic side of the continent. We have used indiscriminately the terms Alleghany and 
Appalachian, thus far, to designate the whole series, following the ordinary loose phrase¬ 
ology of geographers; but we here propose to appropriate each of those names to a separate 
group of these mountains, and to comprehend the entire collection under the general title 
of the -Atlantic Series of mountains, distinguishing them thus from the Pacific or Chippc¬ 
wayan ranges. The several subordinate groups of this broad belt of hills and mountains 
are so distinct, both in their Geographical and Geological characteristics, that for the pur¬ 
pose of accurate reference some subdivision of them has become absolutely indispensable. 
A careful contemplation of the mountain regions of the United States, will teach the tra¬ 
veller that there prevail four independent mountain groups, crossing the country in the 
same general direction, or from the northeast to southwest, each obviously separable from 
the others, by strongly marked external features, no less than by their geology. He will 
soon see the propriety of classing in one group all the mountain ranges of New England 
with their prolongation, the Highlands which cross the Hudson at West Point, and pass 
through New Jersey into Pennsylvania. This tract of mountains, lying chiefly east of the 
Hudson river, I propose to designate as the Ear*ern ay stem of mountains. Nearly in a 
line with the southwestern ranges of this group, or with the belt of hills called the High¬ 
lands, and pursuing the same general southwest course from Maryland to Alabama, there 
extends a range of long, swelling, and lolly ridges, the great central axis of which is known 
in Virginia aim Tennessee as the Blue Ridge. This whole line of mountains, marking the 
great Kittatinny or Winchester valley as the western limit, and embracing all the lulls of 
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the Cotoctin, and Buffalo mountain range, as its eastern line, we shall call, for the sake of 
retaining as nearly as possible the names now current in the country, the Blue Ridge eye- 
tern. 

The Eastern system of mountains consists almost wholly of primary rocks, chiefly of the 

stratified class. The Blue Ridge system, on the other hand, comprises, so far as research 
has yet gone, no rockB of genuine primary character, but formations principally of the oldest 
non-fossiliferous secondary group, or such as formerly would have claimed the name transi¬ 
tion. 

Our next belt of mountains we designate the Appalachian system, using a title conferred 
by some geographers upon the whole mountain series of the United States. The Appala¬ 
chian belt is made up of a multitude of straight, nearly parallel ridges, of very steep sides, of 
remarkably level outline along their summits, and having an elevation rarely exceeding 2000 
feet above their included valleys. Commencing west of the Hudson they pursue a south¬ 
west course parallel to the Highlands, as for as these extend, and beyond that parallel to the 
Blue Ridge Bystem as far as Alabama. In width they are enclosed between those systems 
on their east, and the true Alleghany ranges on their west Their formations belong to the 
oldest fossiliferous groups, for they contain no rocks as recent apparently as the bituminous 
coal seriea 

To the next and last group of the whole belt of the Atlantic mountains, and lying to the west 
and northwest of the Appalachians, we may very properly affix the name of the Alleghany 
system, the title Alleghany having already been fastened upon one of the chief ranges of the 
group in Pennsylvania. The mountains of this system all rise from an elevated table-land; 
they present but little uniformity in their course, further than this, that where they have the 
character of ridges, the general direction of these is parallel to that of the Appalachians, or 
is northeast and southwest. They seem to owe their configuration, which is that of vast 
piles of nearly horizontal strata rising from a plain intersected by innumerable deep valleys 
of denudation, rather to causes which have removed portions of the high plateau on which 
these mountains stand, than to direct uplifting forces, such as have unquestionably acted in 
the more convulsed regions of the other three mountain systems. 

The elevated plateau of the Alleghany system is cut off, rising commonly next the east, 
by an abrupt escarpment, which, combined with the deep and sudden denudation of the high 
plain immediately westward of this eastern termination, confers upon this portion of the pla¬ 
teau of the Alleghany the character of a broad, irregular mountain-range of rather uniform 
direction. Some of the parallel mountain-ridges west of this eastern edge of the plateau, 
consist of very obtuse, gently swelling, anticlinal axes, but more commonly they are true 
hills of denudation. We make the eastern limit of the Alleghany system to embrace the so 
called Alleghany mountain of Pennsylvania, the Eastern Front-ridge, the Grecnbriar moun¬ 
tain, Great Flat-top mountain, &c. of V irginia, and otlicrs in Tennessee. The-mountain callqil 
on the maps the Alleghany mountain, in the central latitudes of Virginia, is a member of the 
Appalachian system, while further south in Virginia and in North Carolina, the so called 
Alleghuuy is the main Blue Ridge itself. 

“ The Chippcwayan system of mountains, the Andes of North America, skirts the conti¬ 
nent on the side of the Pacific in a broad belt from the Isthmus of Panama almost to the 
Arctic Sea; its extreme northern limit, as defined by Captain Franklin, being &r north on 
the Mackenzie’s River. The chains within this zone are many of them very lofty, their 
average direction, until they enter Mexico, being nearly north and south. Within the 
United States territory they rise abruptly from the sandy plain before described, in longitude 
about 32^° west from Washington; and from that meridian nearly the whole Way to the 
ocean the region is mountainous, with elevated sandy plains, and volcanic tracts resembling 
those of Mexico. The summits of many of the Chippewayan chains are for above the limit 
of perpetual snow, the highest points being about 12,000 feet above the sea. 

“ When we regard the grandeur of the dimensions exhibited in these several divisions of 
North America, the extreme regularity prevailing over great distances, both in the plains and 
systems of mountains, and the straightness and parallelism of these to its long coasts, we are 
prepared to look for a proportionately wide range and uniformity in its geological features.” 

The great plain spoken of above as lying between the Atlantic Ocean and the adjacent 
mountains, and which in the southern States is nearly 200 miles in breadth, is separated 
longitudinally, nearly through its whole length- from Massachusetts to Alabama, into two 
tracts strongly contrasted with each other as respects both their geographical and geological 
features. The boundary which divides them is the eastern edge of a low undulating line of 
primary rocks, which, forming the termination of the upper or rocky tract, separates it from 
the lower, flat, and sandy plain, with all the features of having been at one time the line of 
coast. From New Jersey to North Carolina this boundary, beginning the rocky country, 
presents a well-marked barrier to tho tide in nearly all the rivers that cross from the moun¬ 
tains to the sea. 

“ The rivers descend from the mountains over the western tract, precipitate themselves 
over the rocky boundary mentioned, either in tails or long rapids, and emerge into the tide 
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level to assume at once a totally new character. South of North Carolina this line of pri¬ 
mary rocks leaves the tide and retires much nearer to the mountains, though it still preserves 
its general features, separating the rolling and picturesque region of the older rocks from the 
tertiary plains next the ocean; and though its base is not any longer laved by the tide, as in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, it still produces rapids and cataracts in the southern 
rivers which croro it. Ranging for so vory great a distance with a remarkable uniformity 
of outline and height, on an average between IKK) and 400 feet above the tide, it constitutes 
as admirable a geographical limit as it does a commercial one. Nearly all the chief cities 
of the Atlantic States have arisen upon this boundary, from the obvious motive of seeking the 
head of navigation; a striking example of the influence of geological causes in distributing 
population and deciding the political relations of an extensive country. Below this boundary 
the aspect of the region is low and monotonous, the general average elevation of the plain 
probably not exceeding 100 feet. Its general width through the Middle and Southern States 
is from 100 to 150 miles.” 

This lower level region next the sea, I shall refer to by the title of the Atlantic Plain of 
the United States, while the district commencing with the abrupt rocky limit on its west, 
and which extends gently upwards to the base of the mountains, may very fitly be stylod the 
Atlantic Slope, a name proposed by Darby for the whole region between the mountains and 
the ocean. 

“ The surface is everywhere scooped down from the general level to that of the tide, by a 
multiplicity of valleys and ravines, the larger of which receive innumerable inlets and creeks, 
while the smaller contain marshes and alluvial meadows. The whole aspect of the barrier 
of primary rocks forming the western limits of this plain forcibly suggests the idea that at a 
rawer lower level they once formed the Atlantic shore, and that they exposed a long line of 
cliflb and hills of gneiss to the fury of the ocean: a survey of the plain just described as 
strongly suggests the idea that all of it has been lifted from beneath the waves by a subma¬ 
rine force, and its surface cut into the valleys and troughs which it presents, by the retreat 
of the upheaved waters. The submarine origin of all this tract will be made apparent in 
treating of its geology; but in reference to its valleys, it may be well to remark that it has 
no doubt been torn by more than one denuding wave, in as much as the great current which 
has evidently rushed over other portions of the continent has also passed across this tract, 
and strewed it as we see with diluvium. How many such denudations of the strata have 
operated to form the present broad valleys of its enormous rivers, or how much of the exca¬ 
vation has been due to the continued action of the rivers themselves, we have, so far at least, 
no sufficient data to form a decision. 

“The extensive denudation of the surface of this plain will be found highly favourable to 
the accurate development of its geology. It is from this and the accessible nature of its 
r#ers that we already know more of its strata, and especially of its organic remains, than 
we do of any other district of the country. Its horizontal strata arc in many places admira¬ 
bly exposed in the vertical banks of the rivers, often through many miles’- extent; and the 
mass of appropriate fossils thus procured is already far from insignificant. This plain, widen¬ 
ing in its range to the southwest, bends round the southern termination of the mountains in 
Alabama, and expands itself into the great central plain or valley of the Mississippi. The 
tract in question embraces the greater portion of the newer secondary and tertiary forma¬ 
tions hitherto investigated upon this continent; though, notwithstanding the great area it 
covers from Long Island to Florida, it may yet be found to constitute but a small section of 
the whole range of those deposits, when we shall, on some future day, have explored in 
detail the vast plains beyond the Mississippi. 

“ The ledge of primary rocks bounding the tertiary and cretaceous secondary deposits of 
the Atlantic plain, may be delineated by commencing at the city of New York, ana tracing 
a line marked out by the falls in nearly all the rivers from that point to the Mississippi. It 
is thus marked in the falls of the Passaic at Paterson, in the Raritan near New Brunswick, 
in the Millstone near Princeton, in the Delaware at Trenton, the Schuylkill near Philadel¬ 
phia, the Brandywine near Wilmington, the Patapsco near Baltimore, the Potomac at George¬ 
town, the Rappahannock near Fredericksburg, James River at Richmond, Munford Falls on 
the Roanoke, the Neuse at Smithfield, Cape Fear River at Averysboro, the Pedee near 
Rockingham, the Wateree near Camden, the Congaree at Columbia or the Falls at the junc¬ 
tion of the Saluda and Broad Rivers, the Savannah at Augusta, the Oconee at Milledgeville, 
the Ocmulgee at Macon, Flint River at Fort Lawrence, the Chattahoochee at Fort Mitchell, 
&c., deviating thence northwest through the State of Mississippi. Towards the southern 
termination of this rocky ledge, in Alabama for instance, it does not consist, as it generally 
does elsewhere, of gneiss, but is formed of the ancient sand-stone and lime-stone of the Alle¬ 
ghenies. It everywhere, however, appears as a natural line of division, of great length and 
uniformity, separating two tracts of very dissimilar geological age and features. The upper 
tracL which I have called the Atlantic slope, possosses a very variable width; it is narrow 
in- New York and the New England States, where the mountains approach the coast, and 
narrow also in Alabama, where they approach the plains occupied by the cretaceous rocks 
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of the south, but is much expanded in Virginia and the Carolina*. Here it has a breadth of 
about 200 miles, ascending from the tide in an undulating hilly surface, to a mean elevation 
of perhaps 500 or 600 feet near the mountains. As it approaches these its hills Bwell into 
bolder dimensions until we gain the foot of the Blue Ridge or first chain of mountains. 
It consists almost exclusively of the older sedimentary and stratified primary rocks. This 
fine hill tract exhibits a marked uniformity in the direction of its ridges and valleys, running 
very generally northwest and southeast, or parallel with the mountains. The ridges, though 
not high, are long, and the fertile intervening valleys very extensive. It embraces a variety 
of fine soils, and an immense water-power in its rivers and running streams.” 

GEOLOGY. 

Having now offered such observations upon the physical geography of the more interest¬ 
ing sections of the United States as were essential to the plan of the present brief descrip¬ 
tion of their geology, we shall enter at once upon our proposed sketch, describing the seve¬ 
ral regions of the country in the order of the date of the formations they contain, and pass¬ 
ing from those of more recent origin, successively to those more ancient in the series. 

Before entering upon details relating to strata of tertiary, secondary, or primary dates, 
we shall offer some facts respecting the period immediately antecedent to the existing oitjer 
of things, especially in reference to the extinct mammalia of the alluvial deposits of the 
country. They constitute the link which unites the present with the remote past, and mark 
an era when the region of the United States had almost ceased to be visited by the violent 
revolutions of the surface which developed from the deep the pro-existing tertiary and 
secondary rocks. 

“ Fossil Mammalia of the United States. —The extinct species of the higher orders of 
animals found fossil in the United States are Mastodon giganteum , Elephas primigenius , 
another Elephant (a tooth only being known, differing considerably from the tooth of either 
the living or fossil species), Megatherium , Megalnnyx , Bos bomkifrons, Bos Fallasii, Bos 
latifrons, Cervus americanus, or fossil Elk of W is tar, and Walrus. 

“ Of living species also found fossil, we may enumerate the Horse, the Bison, and three 
or four species of Doer. The situations in which, these have been found have been either 
very recent undisturbed alluvial bogs, or a slightly disturbed marshy deposit like Big Bone 
Lick, neither of them covered by the general diluvium; thirdly, boggy beds containing lig¬ 
nite rcfcrrible to an ancient alluvium, covered by diluvial sand and gravel; and lastly, the 
floors of caves, buried to a very small depth with earth not described. 

“ The largest collections of bone-remains occur in boggy grounds called LickB, affording 
salt, in quest of which the herbivorous animals, wild and domestic, enter the marshy spot 
and are sometimes mired. The most noted of these deposits is Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, 
occupying the bottom of a boggy valley kept wet by a number of salt-springs, which rise 
over a surface of several acres. The spot is thus described by Mr. Cooper: ‘ The substra¬ 
tum of the country is a fossiliferous limestone. At the Lick the valley is filled up to the 
depth of not less than thirty feet with unconsolidated beds of earth of various kinds. The 
uppermost of these is a light yellow clay, which apparently is no more than the soil brought 
down from the high grounds by rains and land-floods. In this yellow earth are found, along 
tho water-courses at various depths, the bones of Buffaloes (Bison) and other modern ani¬ 
mals, many broken, but often quite entire. Beneath this is another thinner layer of a dif¬ 
ferent soil, bearing the appearance of having been formerly the bottom of a marsh. It is 
more gravelly, darker coloured, softer, and contains remains of reedy plants, smaller than 
the cane so abundant in some parts of Kentucky, with fresh-water Mollusca. In this layer, 
and sometimes partially imbedded in a stratum of blue clay, very compact and tenacious, 
are deposited the bones of extinct species.* Mr. Cooper has been at the pains to compute, 
from the teeth and other parts known to have been removed from Big Bone Lick, the num¬ 
ber of individuals requisite to furnish tho specimens already carried off: 

Mastodon maximus . 

Elephas primigenius 
Megalonyr Jeffersonii 

Bos bombifrons . 

Bos Pallasii . 

Cervus Americanus . 

and it is probable that some still remain behind. 

“ It is possible that the Horse ought to be added to this list of animals once indigenous to 
America. During the early settlement of the country, the great bones were either lying 
on the surface of the ground, or so near it as to be obtained with very little labour. 

“ The next most important kind of locality in which such remains are often found, is sim¬ 
ply a soft lmg or meadow, where most of the finest specimens known in this country have 
been obtained. As an example of the common condition in which the Mastodon is found, I 
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may describe the situation of one disinterred in 1824 near the sea^coast of New Jersey, 
three miles from Longbranch. ‘The proprietor of the farm, walking oyer a reclaimed 
marsh, observed something projecting through the turf, which he struck with his foot, and 
found to be a grinder tooth. Two other teeth, some pieces of the skull, the spine, the 
humeral, and other bones, were afterwards found. The soil around was a soft dark peut, 
full of vegetable fibres. Though the skull and many other bones had been removed before 
Messrs. Cooper, Dekay, and Van Rensselaer, examined the spot, they were able to behold 
the vertebral column with all the joints, the ribs articulated to them, resting in their natural 
position, about eight or ten inches below the surface. The scapula? both rested upon the 
heads of the humeri, and these, as in life, in a vertical position upon the bones of the litre- 
arm. The right fore-arm inclined a little backwards, and the foot immediately below was a 
little in advance of the other, in the attitude of walking. Ten inches below the surface 
was the sacrum, with the pelvis united though decayed. The femora were close by, but lay 
in a position nearly horizontal, the right less than the left, and both at right angles with the 
spine. Both tibice, each with its fibula, stood nearly erect in their natural place beneath the 
femora, and below them were the bones of the hinder feet in their places: no caudal vprte- 
brie were seen. The marsh had been drained for three years, and the surface had in conse¬ 
quence been lowered about two feet, producing, it has been conjectured, the dislocated atti¬ 
tude of the thigh-bones. Beneath the peaty ted a sandy stratum was seen, and all the feet 
were noticed to be standing upon the top of this floor of the bog.” 

“ I have already described the nature of the beds in which the antediluvian Mastodon tooth 
was found at Fort M’llenry near Baltimore j and concerning the ted in which the cave spe¬ 
cimens, tho Megalonyx, &c., have been buried, 1 have no information sufficiently satisfac¬ 
tory to offer. 

“Localities of Fossil Mammalia. —Et.epiias primioemus : Biff Bone Lick , Kentucky, the 
teeth especially in great numbers. Biggin Swamp, in South Carolina, teeth eight or nine 
feet below the surface. (Drayton.) Kentucky has furnished the greatest number of teeth, 
but South Carolina the largest collection of other parts of the skeleton. (Godman.) Mon¬ 
mouth County, New Jersey. (Mitchell.) Opelousas, west of the Mississippi, bones and 
teeth in recent alluvium. (See Dur&ld in Ann. Phil. Trans, vol. vi. p. 55., also Darby in 
Mitchell’s translation of Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth.) Stone in Carolina, teeth. (Cates- 
by.) Queen Anne County, Maryland, a grinder, differing considerably from the tooth 
either of the living or fossil species, in stiff blue clay by the side of a marsh. 

“ Mastodon maximus : Big Bone Lick, Kentucky, in a dark-coloured marsh, the upper 
stratum somewhat gravelly, the substratum a blue tenacious clay, both imbedding bones; 
over all a light yellow soil, brought apparently from the adjacent high grounds: all the 
larger bones broken as if by violent action (Cooper). 

“ The remains of Mastodon are found indeed in nearly all the Western States in bogs and 
soft mendows uncovered by any diluvial stratum. White River, Indiana, upper jaw and 
teeth. (Mitchell.) The marshes and bogs near the Wallkill, west of the Hudson, New York. 
This vicinity yielded the first and finest skeleton yet procured, viz. the magnificent specimen 
in the Philadelphia Museum. (Peale.) Also on the North llolston, a branch of the Tennes¬ 
see river. Carolina, hones, &c„ in a morass like the rest. (Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia.) 

“ Again, in Wythe County, Virginia, at five feet below the surface, near a salt-lick, a large 
number of bones, almost an entire skeleton, was found, said to have teen accompanied by a 
mass of triturated branches, leaves, &c., enveloped in a sac, supposed to be the stomach, not 
however correctly. (See Godman’s Nat. History.) Chester, Orange County, New York, in 
a peat bog, four feet beneath the surface, many fine fragments. (Mitchell.) On the York 
River some fine members of a skeleton were found, in marsh mud, surrounded by roots of 
cypress trees. (Madison, Medical Repository.) On the coast of New Jersey, near Long- 
branch, in a bog, almost an entire skeleton, in the natural erect posture, the head hardly 
below the surface. (Cooper’s Annals of the New York Lyceum.) In Rockland County, 
New York, grinders three feet deep in mud. (Mitchell.) Near Baltimore, at Fort M’Henry, 
in digging a well in the Star Fort, in a stratum of marsh mud, nearly sixty feet below the 
surface, under a layer of diluvium. (Hayden’s Geol. Essays.) Remains of Mastodon abound 
at the Salines (Licks) of Great Osage River to as great an extent, it is said, as at Big Bone 
Lick, or around the Wallkill. (Godman.) 

“ Megatherium. Fragments of at least two skeletons in recent marsh, Skidaway I sl an d, 
Georgia. (Cooper.) 

“ Megalonyx. A fragment of an arm or thigh-bone, a complete radius, an ulna, three 
phalangal claw-bones, and some bones of the feet, found about thirty feet below the surface 
of the floor of a cavern in Green Briar County, Virginia. (Godman.) Big Bone Lick has 
furnished a large humerus, a metacarpal bone, a right lower maxillary bone with four teeth, 
m detached molar tooth in good preservation, a clavicle, a tibia of the right aide. (Cooper.) 
Megalonyx bones have also been found in White Cave, Kentucky. 

“ Boa bombivrons : two heads at Big Bone lack. (Harlan’s Fauna Americana ; Wistar’s 
Trans. American Phil. Society.) Boa Pallabii, Dekay: a head. Big Bone Lick , also 
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New Madrid, on the Mississippi,-—closely resembles Boa moachalua. Bos latiikons (liar* 
lun): a portion of u skull, ten miles from Big Bone Lick: Cuvier allies it to the Boa Vrua 
of Europe. 

“Cervijr Americanur (Fossil Elk): two imperfect skulls. Big Bone Lick {Cooper). Horse: 
Big Bone Lick (Cooper), New Jersey (Mitchell). The existence of the Horse previous to 
the occupancy of this country by the Europeans, is not well established by the occurrence 
of its remains, though the evidence is in favour of the opinion. Walrus : anterior portion 
of the cranium, fossil, from Accomac County, Virginia. Not known whether it belongs to 
the living species. This animal has not been seen oil the American coast south of lat 47°. 
{Annuls of the New York Lyceum, vol. ii. p. 271.) 

“ It was suggested, first, I believe, by Mr. Vanuxem, that all the bones of the Mammoth 
and other extinct quadrupeds of this country yet found, have been in either the ancient or 
modern alluvium. Some have been inclined to attribute them exclusively to the catastrophe 
which has strewed the surface of this continent with transported blocks and gravel, or have 
supposed, in other words, that the races perished by that diluvial action which I have before 
shown to have occurred, after the period of the ancient alluvium, and prior to the recent. 
Notwithstanding the extreme neglect which has been hitherto evinced in recording the geo¬ 
logical situation of the interesting organic remains of the extinct Mammalia of this country, 
sufficient information has been collected to enable us to reason, I think with some certainty, 
concerning the date of their disappearance. 

“ It will be observed that we have authentic accounts of the remains of extinct Mammalia 
under two entirely dissimilar situations. In one case, as in the Mastodon tooth discovered 
near Baltimore, the fossil occurs in an ancient bog, covered by a thick bed of sand and dilu¬ 
vium. This is one of the deposits which I have called ancient alluvium, und which seems 
to belong to some era of the tertiary period, but what precise epoch is ut present quite 
uncertain. Another set, apparently consisting of the very same species, occurs in the most 
recent class of bogs and marshes, buried to a very slight depth beneath the surface. The 
latter is the situation in which by far the largest number of Mastodon, Elephant, and other 
bones have been found. These newer bogs or marshes are in no case seen to be covered by 
any diluvial matter, but appear, on the contrary, from their low level and their wet state, 
being often traversed by streams, to have experienced little or no change since the fossil 
relics were originally entombed in them. In the regions beyond the Alieghanies, most of. 
these remains occur in spots which are called Salt Licks; these are meadows and swampy 
grounds where the soil on the surface of the ground is impregnated with muriate of soda, 
from the springs which empty themselves from the muriatiferous sand-stones which abound 
in the Western States. Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky, is an example of one of these. Here 
have been found not only vast numbers of the fossil bones of the extinct races, but quanti¬ 
ties almost as great of the Buffalo, besides many of two or three species of Deer, now, like 
the Butliilo, indigenous to the country. This, therefore, would appear to have been resorted 
to not only in modern times by the living races, but more anciently by animals now extinct, 
for the salt, and it may be for the food ami pleasant coolness produced by the marsh. Our 
travellers to the western regions, where tin; Buffalo or Bison now ranges, have daily oppor¬ 
tunities of witnessing these animals entrapped and perishing in these licks and swamps; and 
it seems evident that the Mastodon and Elephant of former times, from their huge size and 
unwieldy forms, must have been equally exposed to the same fate. Granting such to have 
been the chief cause which has buried these races, we see at once why such remains are 
found only in meadows or soft places, why they occur ut such small depths, and why in so 
many cases the head has been seen resting nearly on the surface of the marsh; the cranium 
universally decayed; and the skcleUm either in its natural erect position, or the ponderous 
bones below, and the ribs and vertebra? above. (See Annuls of the New York Lyceum, vol. 
i. p, 115., also Ofscmens Fossilcs, 2d edit tom. i. pp. 217, 222.) 

“ The state of perfect preservation in which so many of these bones arc found, is another 
argument that the animals have perished by such a cause, and not by any violent catastrophe. 
There is at present in the Philadelphia Museum a pair of magnificent tusks of the Mastodon, 
so little acted on by time, that the beholder almost fancies he secs the marks and scratches 
on the enamel which it received in the living state. These beautiful remains /ere found 
by a countryman in Ohio when digging an ordinary ditch in his meadow, so that it is pro¬ 
bable that the rest of the skeleton lies near, and at very little depth. From all the facts 
before me, I have little hesitation in giving my opinion that the extinct gigantic animals of 
this continent, the Mastodon, Elephant, Megalonyx, Megatherium, fossil Bos, and fossil Cer- 
vus lived down to a comparatively recent period, and that some of them were in existence 
as long ago as the era anterior to that which covered the greatest part of this continent 
with diluvium. 

M Two interesting conclusions seem here naturally to suggest themselves: first, that the 
diluvial catastrophe, whatsoever it may have been, could not have introduced any very 
material change of climate or condition upon the continent, or we should have beheld the 
races sooner extinguished; and, secondly, that the physical features of the surface were the 
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same or very nearly the same when the Mastodon lived as now; so tliat his extinction seems 
neither traceable to violent revolutions, so called, nor to any decided change of climate; 
which, seeing that no appreciable change of physical geography has taken place since his 
day, ought to remain the same now as when he formerly stalked through the continent, and 
perished in llio same morasBes which at this day entrap and bury less gigantic living 
races of animals. 

"It may seem at variance with what I have here advanced of the recent and tranquil 
extinction of these animals, that in the enormous accumulation of their relics at Big Bone 
Lick, the boggy matter should be found partially filled with gravel, and the larger bones 
universally fractured. However, the small amount of gravel described as mingling with the 
peaty mass, seems hardly to imply that this spot was visited at this time by any violent 
action, such as Covered the adjoining hills with their boulders and gravel; so that, on the 
whole, I am most inclined to explain the fractured condition of the jaws, femora, &c., by the 
constant treading and floundering of the huge animals over the skeletons of their ancestors.’’ 

Tertiary Formations. —Proceeding now to the tertinry group of strata, we shall aim at 
presenting a brief account first of their range and next of their more striking geological 
relations and characters. 

“ The tertiary formations yet known to us, are confined almost exclusively to the Atlantic 
Plain of the United States, and to the southern part of the great central valley or basin of 
the Mississippi. The lines along which these formations have l>een traced in the valley of 
the west are few and far apart, so that our present survey is chielly confined to the tide¬ 
water plain along the Atlantic. 

“ The northern limit of the tertiary formations, as far as at present uncquivocully ascer¬ 
tained, is in the southeastern corner of New Jersey, adjacent to the Delaware Buy. Here 
it appears to compose the greater part of the country lying near the waters of Stow Creek 
in Cumberland county. From that point it is believed to extend almost continuously through 
the eastern portions of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, and in interrupted 
patches still further south through South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi into 
Ijouisiana and the southern territory west of the Mississippi river. Adopting the modern 
improved nomenclature of Lyell, we find in the region here mentioned, formations which 
fairly belong to all the four periods into which that eminent geologist has divided the ter¬ 
tiary deposits of Europe. The number of well characterised species of shells in the Ame¬ 
rican tertiary strata is amply sufficient to enable ns following the principles of Lyell’s classi¬ 
fication to determine their degree of identity with the shells of the present day which inha¬ 
bit the neighbouring shores of the Atlantic. From this comparison it has been shown that 
deposits of the newer and older pleiocenc, meioceue and eocene periods all occur. Begin¬ 
ning with the most recent, we find first— 

The Newer Pleiocenc. —Mr. Conrnd, who was the first to point out the existence of so 
very modern a formation in the United States, thus describes the only newer pleiocenc beds 
yet truly ascertained. They are to be met with near the mouth of the Potomac river in St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland. 

“ About three miles north of the low sandy point which forms the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, the bank of the Potomac rises to an elevation of about fifteen feet at its 
highest point: the fossils arc visible in this bank to the extent of a quarter of a mile. The 
inferior Btratum is a lead-coloured clay, containing vast numbers of the Mactra lateralis of 
Say, which in many instances appear in nearly vertical veins, as though they had fallen into 
fissures. The Pholas costata is also numerous, and each individual remains in the position 
in which the living shell is usually buried in the sand or mud; that is, vertical, with the 
short side pointing downwards: they arc so fragile, that they can rarely be taken entire 
from the matrix. Upon this stratum of clay, in a matrix of sand, lies a bed of the Ostrea 
virginica , in some places a foot in thickness. It is nearly horizontal; in some places at 
least eight or ten, and in others not more than four feet above high-water mark. The dilu¬ 
vium above exhibits a vein of small pebbles, traversing it horizontally, and at a distance 
resembling a stratum of shells. Not only arc the fossils in this locality the same as existing 
species, but in some instances they retain their colour; a circumstance common to the later 
deposits of Europe. The distance from the nearest point on the Atlantic Ocean is about 
forty-five miles, but it is at least one hundred by the course of the bay. It will be observed, 
that nearly all the shells are known to inhabit the shores of the United States at the present 
time: those of them which are now only known in the fossil state are extremely rare, or of 
minute dimensions.” {Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences.) 

(ieographic.al Range of the Older Pleiocene and Meiocene Formations. —“ Commencing 
in the southern extremity of New Jersey, these tertiary beds show themselves in a wide, 
and at present an undefined belt, contiguously through Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, in the southern part of which last State, and in part of South Carolina, 
they only occur in interrupted patches, thinning out and disappearing altogether after reach¬ 
ing the Santee River in South Carolina.” There is but little reason for believing that north 
of North Carolina any portions of the tertiary formations aro to be met with, which strictly 
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refer themselves to the older pleiocene period. In New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia, 
the proportion of recent to extinct species among the fossils hitherto discovered, does not in 
the average exceed 20 and 25 per cent., which, therefore, places their origin in the meio- 
cene era. 

Thu principal mass of the tertiary in New Jersey is in Cumberland County, upon Stow 
creek. Of the small collection of shellB hitherto found there, twelve species are extinct to 
one recent, which furnishes a proportion that if at all correct will mark the deposit to be 
of the niciocetie period. 

In Delaware , similar meiocene fossils have been seen, especially near Cantwell's Bridge, 
but to what extent the formation prevails is yet unknown. 

In Maryland, meiocene strata occupy nearly the whole of the country upon both sides of 
the Chesapeake, south of a line through Cecil County to the Potomac, a little below Wash¬ 
ington City. 

In Virginia , they prevail over the entire eastern section of the State, from the Ocean to 
within a few miles of the edge of the primary rocks, which bound the Atlantic plain. The 
average breadth of the deposit here is about sixty miles. 

North Carolina appears to contain both the older pleiocene and meiocene strata, but the 
precise range of the tertiary across that State is not satisfactorily ascertained. In tlie 
vicinity of Newburn nearly two-thirds of the fossil shells are of species at present in exist¬ 
ence; this denotes an origin during the older pleiocene period. 

In South ('arolinu neither the pleiocene nor meiocene has been met with south of Vance ’s 
Kerry on the Santee River, nor do they appear to exist in Georgia, Alabama, or Mississippi. 
“ From New Jersey to North Carolina, there is every reason to suppose, that the greater part 
of the tertiary tract now spoken of will furnish even a less proportion of living specit:s than 
one-Jiflh, while the tertiary beds in North Carolina contain nearly two-thirds recent .species-'. 
The former is therefore clearly a meiocene region, while a portion at least of the latter is of 
older pleiocene date. The total number of species of shells collected from the meiocene is 
upwards of 200, ultout 40 only being living shells, all inhabitants of the adjacent coast. The 
following description of the meiocene beds as they occur in Virginia, is characteristic of the 
formation generally as seen in the other States. 

“The materials with which the shells are intermixed, or in which they are imbedded, 
have various characters. In some cases they consist principally of a nearly white sand; iu 
others the argillaceous matter greatly predominates, and the mass is a somewhat tenacious 
clay. Frequently much oxide of iron is mingled with the earthy matter, giving it more or 
less of a yellow or brown appearance, and this is the aspect which the upper beds containing 
shells most usually present. Very generally the lowest visible fbssiliferous stratum is com-, 
posed of a green silicious sand, anil a bluish clay, which being always very moist, is soft and 
tenacious, and presents a dark blue or black colour. At the base of the cliffs on the James 
and York rivers, this stratum may be traced continuously for considerable distances, rarely 
rising more than two or three feet above the level of the water, and presenting an even 
horizontal outline. In the deep ravines, and low down in the banks of shells, generally, 
throughout this region, a similar dark bluish green argillaceous sand is observed, enclosing 
frequently a great number and variety of shells. This constitutes what is usually denomi¬ 
nated blue marl, which from the soft condition of the shelly matter which it contains, as 
well as the predominance of clay in its composition, is found peculiarly beneficial when 
applied to the more arenaceous varieties of the soil. Many highly valuable marls extensively 
in use are of this description. 

“The very general existence of the lower stratum, above described, forms nn interesting 
nnd prominent feature in the geology of the meiocene tertiary districts, as well of eastern 
Virginia as of Maryland. Throughout all the upper fossiliferous strata, as well ns in the 
argillaceous beds just mentioned, will be found disseminated, greenish black grains of the 
green-sand, having the same form and composition with the granules contained very abun¬ 
dantly in an older formation, both in this country and in Europe. In some beds of the marl 
or shells, these particles so abound as to give a very decided colour to the whole moss. The 
surface of the strata containing shells is usually irregular. Sometimes it rises abruptly, in 
the form of a hillock, then it is scooped out into depressions of a few feet in depth. These 
irregularities, however, are npjmrcntly of two kinds; the one the original form of the deposit, 
the other produced by denuding action upon the surface.” ( Rogers' Report on the •ieolo - 
gical Reconnaissance of Virginia.') 

Eocene .—This subdivision of the tertiary is found along the western limit of the Atlantic 
plain, in a belt of from 10 to 20 miles broad, between the primary and secondary rocks, nnd 
the meiocene strata, from beneath which the formation in question rises westward with a 
very gentle inclination. Going south it is first seen in Maryland between the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Potomac River, where it is well exjxwed at Fort Washington and other locali¬ 
ties. The lower or eastern limit of the eocene crosses the Potomac near Matthias Point, 
and pursues a course almost due south, crossing the Pamunkey below Piping Tree nnd the 
James River, at Coggin’s Point, and thence extending south in a line not yet precisely deter- 
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mined. Its UHiml boundary on tiie western side is the previously defined line of older strata 
skirting the edge of the Atlantic plain. Thus far in its range the eocene deposits ate beds 
containing chiefly a loose mixture of various coloured sands and clays abounding in ferrugin¬ 
ous matter, and often a considerable quantity of the remarkable fertilizing mineral granules 
called green sand. The stratum has sometimes a yellow or brown colour, from the presence 
of a large quantity of the oxide of iron; its more characteristic aspect, however, is a dull lead 
colour or a bluish green. Layers of lbssil shells frequently impart to the moss a considerable 
share of ca'rbonate of lime, minutely distributed in a chalky state, which, by virtue of well 
known chemical actions, caused by the presence of decomposing sulphuret of iron, is not 
unfrequently replaced by more or less sulphate of lime or gypsum. These ingredients, the 
green sand, the. carbonate of lime, and the gypsum, confer upon parts of the deposit an ex¬ 
traordinary fertilizing agency, whence, as in the cshc of somo very analogous beds of the 
secondary cretaceous series, the material is entitled “ marl,” and in Virginia is extensively 
employed as such. 

The deposit is not always a soft mass of sand and clay, but contains thin calcareous strata, 
in the state of a firmly cemented rock, imbedding a profusion of the fossils characteristic of 
this portion of the American tertiary. 

Tracing the eocene south of Virginia, we find it appearing occasionally in North and South 
Carolina in a narrow belt. It crosses the Savannah River in Georgia at Shell Bluff, 15 miles 
below Augusta, and shows itself at Silver Blulf and other points over a space of 40 miles 
along the valley of the same river. 

“According to Mr. Vanuxem, Shell Bluff is about ‘seventy feet high, formed of various 
beds of impure carbonate of lime, of comminuted shells, and having &t its upper part thu 
Ostrea gigantea ? in a bed nearly six feet in thickness.' 

“ The eocene formation appears on the Oconee, below Milledgcville, judging from a few 
fossils which lmve been sent from that vicinity. The matrix is calcareous, whitish, and 
very friable. VVe know nothing of its appearance on Ocmulgee and Flint rivers, but it has 
been observed in various parts of Early county, and it occurs at Fort Gaines on the Chutla- 
hooche, where it constitutes a bluff from 150 to 200 feet in height, which has a close resem¬ 
blance to that at Claiborne. Its extent on the river is about one mile. 

“ In Georgia it is common to find the fossiliferous beds of the eocene developed as a pure 
siliceous rock or bubr stone. The calcareous and other matter originally in the rock has 
uli disappeared and been replaced by silica, preserving, however, the casts of shells so per¬ 
fectly that they may often be readily recognised. 

“ The eocene next appears in Wilcox county, Alabama, in the state of a hard dark-colour¬ 
ed sandstone, containing the characteristic shells, which arc not mineralized at all, but are 
chalky and imperfect. This formation only extends eight or nine miles along the Alabainn 
river. Claiborne Bluff is about one mile in length: a similar bluff, of equal extent, occurs 
three miles below, and about three or four miles south of this the deposit terminates in a 
bluff of less elevation. Here the upper bed is characterized by Scutella Lyelli (Conrad), 
the stratum being about three feet in thickness, with a matrix of angular quartzose sand, 
tinged by oxide of iron. Nearly the whole country in the vicinity of Claiborne is secondary, 
the eocene having been traced only about one mile east of the village, in the banks of a 
small creek. The ridge dividing the waters of the Alabama and Toinbeckbee, also secondary, 
is composed of cretaceous limestone, full of Nummnliles Manlelli (Morton). St. Stephens, 
on the Tombeckbce, is situated on a bluff of the same, about one hundred feet in height; but 
the eocene appears a short distance north of it, separated from the secondary by a strip of 
ulluvial soil. Here, however, the two upper strata only are visible, tho superior bed of 
limestone being but a few feet in thickness, whilst at Claiborne the corresponding one is 
about forty-five feet thick. The arenaceous stratum is precisely similar to that of Claiborne, 
but the fossils are not so well preserved, and arc chalky and friable. We know of no locality 
west of this, in Alabama or Mississippi, where the eocene formation occurs; but on the 
Washita river, near the town of Monroe, it is associated with the strata of the cretaceous 
group, os Mr. Conrad ascertained by examination of some fossils sent to the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society by Judge Bry. The most abundant fossil of the eocene at this place appears 
to be Corbula oniscus (Conrad), a shell very common in the arenaceous strata at Claiborne. 
Among more than two hundred species of shells at Claiborne, there is not one which is 
identical with a fossil of the meiocene of this country; one only is even an analogue: not 
one can be referred to any recent species, much less to a native of the coast of the United 
States.” 

The total number of eocene fossil shells is about 210, nearly all the species being from a 
single locality, namely, Claiborne, Alabama. Other deposits, as that of St. Stephens on the 
TombeckbM, present a large collection of species also, but they have been found not to differ 
from the species at Claiborne. 

It is remarkable enough that the older tertiary or eocene strata of Alabama contain a pro- 
flision of specimens of four secondary specios, and yet possess not one species common with 
the meiocene. This is just the reverse of what occurs among the corresponding formations 
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in Europe, the eocene and meiocene being connected by 43 species common to both, out of 1338 
belonging to the eocene, and the secondary and eocene strata having produced none identical 
between them. From this, and from the interesting fact, that moai. of the American forma¬ 
tions of this period contain not a single known recent species, it seems evident that these 
tertiary strata of the Southern States assume an earlier position in the American eocene 
period than the beds of the Paris basin occupy in the eocene period of Europe. A fact not 
less curious and unexpected is, that out of aimut 210 eocene fossils from Alabama, not more 
than six are discovered to be common to the same period in Europe. 

The occurrence of a recent species, the Venus mercenuria, in the eocene of Maryland, 
and the tact that none of this formation, in either Maryland or Virginia, has ever been seen 
to contain a single secondary fossil, would serve to show tiiat this part of eocene is of rather 
more recent origin than the more calcareous beds of this formation found in the south. 

Secondary Formations. —Formations of the secondary class occupy by far the largest por¬ 
tion of the territory of the United States. But the series is by no means as full upon this 
side of the Atlantic, as it has proved to be in Europe. Formations pretty nearly equivalent 
to some of the superior or more recent secondary European groups do occur and under inter¬ 
esting analogies, while an enormous series of strata referrible to the period of the carbonife¬ 
rous rocks, and to the groups of still more ancient date which are placed between these and 
the primary class, prevail very widely, composing much the most extensive portion. There 
exists a wide gap or hiatus in the middle part of these American secondary rocks, owing to 
the absence of any hitherto discovered strata resembling in date the new red sandstone 
groups, and even probably the greater part of the oolitic group of Europe. If we carry our 
attention, it is true, to regions far west of the Mississippi, then perhaps this vacant interval 
in the series will be found to be represented { but eastward of that limit no equivalents to the 
new red sandstones of the Old World have yet been established upon any adequate grounds 
of proof! The red shales and sandstones of the Connecticut valley regarded by some geo¬ 
logists* as of this formation, and the belt of similar rocks traversing the middle States, pos¬ 
sess a date which we consider to be as yet entirely undetermined. 

Secondary Formations of the Cretaceous Period. —Fossilifcrous strata referrible to the 
newest secondary or cretaceous period occur in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, I.ouisiana, Arkansas, and Mis¬ 
souri. Though lirst displayed unequivocally in New Jersey, there is but little doubt that 
these strata are continued beneath Long Island, and even under Martha's Vineyard. In 
New Jersey, where they have been chiefly studied, and where in consequence of the pecu¬ 
liar value of certain of their mineral ingredients in agriculture, they characterise what is 
called the “ marl tract” of the State, they occupy a belt of country having the following 
boundaries. A line commencing near Middletown Point and passing in the neighbourhood 
of Mount's Mills, Allentown, Crosswicks, Burlington, Moorestown, Woodbury, and Scull- 
town, to Salem, forms the northwestern limit While on the southeast, the boundary, though 
less accurately determined, may be traced from the Atlantic coast near Deal towards Squan- 
kutn, and from thence east of New Egypt and Vincentown, past Blackwoodtown and Woods- 
town, to join the first line near Salem. The formation then stretches across the State of 
Delaware and into Maryland as far as the Sassafras River on the Eastern Shore. Rocks of 
the same secondary period but of a distinctly different mineral character appear at Ashwood 
and Wilmington on the Cape Fear River in North Carolina, and there is reason to believe 
that their breadth in this State is in some places very considerable. In South Carolina they 
are seen on Lynch’s Creek and on the Pcdee and Santee Rivers, as well as in the region 
west of the city of Charleston. Further south they occur at Sandersville in Georgia. 
These cretaceous rocks occupy a large extent of region in Alabama, composing, according 
to Conrad, the chief part of the counties of Pickens, Bibb, Greene, Perry, Dallas, Marengo, 
Wilcox, Downes and Montgomery, and portions of Clarke, Monroe and Conecuh. 

The Tombeckbee and most of its tributaries run entirely through a region of which these 
rocks form the substratum, and we may infer from the statements of travellers that the 
countries of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, and indeed nearly the whole State of Mississippi, 
are of the same formation. In the southwestern portion of Tennessee, Louisiana between 
Alexandria and Natchitoches, and on the Washita River, and in Arkansas on the calcareous 
platform of Red River, these rocks are known to exist and probably occupy an extensive 
area. 

The cretaceous formations thus traced, though certainly referrible to the same period, pre¬ 
sent such marked differences of mineral and fossil constituents when the northern and south¬ 
ern localities referred to are compared, as to make it proper to distinguish them into two 
classes. The first or green sand formation occupies the northern portion of the cretaceous 
region, extending through New Jersey and Delaware to the point before mentioned in Ma¬ 
ryland. It consists of strata of a friable material, more or less arenaceous or argillaceous in 
its texture, of a dark greenish or bluish colour, including bands or layers rich in a peculiar 
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fossil, and characterised by the presence generally in large proportion of the peculiar mine¬ 
ral before referred to under the name of green sand. The other, or calcareous formation, is 
found throughout the southern and western portions of the region which has been described, 
and consists of limestone of various degrees of hardness, more or less abundant in fossils, 
and having the particles of green sand only sparsely disseminated through the mass. 

“ Limestone strata, however, seem to compose nearly the whole of the cretaceous group in 
the southern States, where they exist on a scale of vast extent and thickness, rising into 
bold undulating hills, which resemble in their features the surface of the chalk in Europe, 
and seldom or never repose upon the sands which form their substrata in New Jersey, (u 
Alabama, Mr. Conrad states this formation to constitute nearly the whole bed of the country, 
the eocene occupying very limited patches in the valleys of some of the rivers. Generally 
throughout Georgia and the States south and west of it, these limestones are developed ns 
two distinct strata. That which is universally superior in position is a very white friable 
limestone, containing many casts of shells peculiar to itself while beneath this is a compact 
bluish limestone, alternating with friable limestone and with greenish siliceous sand, which 
is indurated into a rock, and contains fossils and the peculiar green particles of silicate of 
iron. The thickness of the lower deposit is stated to be about 3(H) feet on the Alabama 
river. Its characteristic fossil is the Exogyra costata, the same shell which is so remark¬ 
ably distinctive of the marl beds in the ferruginous sand formation of New Jersey and Dela¬ 
ware. 

“ In some places, as in Wilcox county, Alabama, this lower limestone is seen to rest upon 
a still inferior bed of a friable greenish sandstone, containing fossils, especially the Ostrca 
falcata, and also presenting, like the limestone above it, some of the green grains every¬ 
where characteristic of these cretaceous formations. 

“ These arenaceous strata compose the chief muss of the secondary deposits in New Jersey, 
being but partially overlaid by the very thin calcareous strata before mentioned. The mine- 
ralogical character of this deposit is extremely variable, though the most usual constituents 
are the following: 1st. Siliceous sand, mostly yellowish and ferruginous, though sometimes 
of a green colour, answering to the glauconie sableuse of Brongniart. These sands occa¬ 
sionally occur in indurated strata containing fossils, when they form a rock precisely the 
same in all respects as that which underlies the limestone in Alabama. 2dly. The peculiar 
greenish chloritic grains of the green sand formation of Europe. This mineral exists gone- 
rally in the shape of small grains of about the size and form, and not unfrequently of the 
dark plumbago colour, of gunpowder. Sometimes it has a rich warm green, but more com¬ 
monly an olive gray or dull blue, or even a very dark chocolate colour.” 

The grains, although they contain about 50 per cent, of silica, are not gritty, can be easily 
bruised between the teeth, and when moistened some varieties can even be kneaded into a 
somewhat plastic mass. A heap of this marl, as the granular mineral is called by the inha¬ 
bitants of New Jersey, after being somewhat exposed to the air, frequently contracts a light 
gray hue, from the exterior grains becoming coated with a white inflorescence, which, from 
some observations I have made, is carbonate and sulphate of lime. The following analysis 
by Mr. Seybert presents a fair average of the composition of the green grains:—silica 49.83, 
alumina 6.00, magnesia 1.83, potash 10.12, protoxide of iron 21.53, water 9.60; loss 0.89 = 
100 grains. Other analyses show occasionally as much as 5 per cent of lime. 

Mica in minute scales mingles not unfirequently in the less pure varieties of the marl, 
which often contains more or less blue clay. 

“ Once or twice, in examining a mass of these mineral grains, I have detected numerous 
minute spicula of selenite. Almost every large heap of the marl exhales a distinct odour, 
closely resembling sulphur. These mineral grains occur in greater or less proportion in 
nearly all the strata, both arenaceous and calcareous, of the formation; but what is remark¬ 
able, they occur almost alone, in a homogeneous deposit, which seems to underlie nearly the 
whole secondary tract of New Jersey, the stratum averaging more than twenty feet in 
thickness.” 

It is this stratum which is especially called the marl, rather from its highly fertilizing 
action, upon the soil titan for any resemblance it has to marl strictly defined. 

The diversified deposits of sand, clay, green-sand limestone, and sand-stone composing the 
cretaceous series in New Jersey, assume a great variety of aspects resulting from their 
almost endless intermixture and their various degrees of induration. The most fossiliferous 
beds are those consisting chiefly of the green sand, and next the thin calcareous stratum. 

The organic remains include several interesting genera of extinct Baurians, also relics of 
the tortoise, of the shark, and other fishes, besides a tolerably large list of shells, zoophytes, 
and echinodermata. The total number of the “ three latter classes described by Dr. Mor¬ 
ton in his Synopsis of the Organic Remains of the Cretaceous Groups of the United States, is 
108 species. Two of these belong to genera which are new, while but a solitary species, 
the Pecten quinquecostatua, proves to be common to these strata and their equivalents in 
Europe. This last fret is certainly not a little curious, as it goes to Bhow that the organic 
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races of remote regions differed as much during the latter periods of the secondary era as 
during the more modern interval of the tertiary formations. 

Comparing the organic remains of this cretaceous series of the United States, it ap¬ 
pears that nut of 103 species of shells and echinodermata 14 species are peculiar to the 
upper formation of the limestone series of Alabama, while only two or tiiree that belong to 
this have yet been found in the green sand beds of New Jersey. We discover however that 
a much larger number belong in common to the New Jersey deposits and the lower lime¬ 
stone formation of Alabama. 

Subtracting the above 14 Bpecies in order to make the comparison between the New 
Jersey green sand series and this lower limestone of the south, we have left of the two classes 
of fossils 88 species. Out of these 88 species, 39 are peculiar to the marl or green sand 
formation of New Jersey and Delaware, 32 to the older southern calcareous rocks, and 17 
only are common to the two. These numbers show a want of identity in the fossils of the 
two regions worthy of notice. 

Another striking peculiarity, and one which marks, no less than the profusion of the green¬ 
sand, the want of resemblance between these American strata and those of like age in 
Europe, is the absence of any true chalk deposit. There would appear to be no sufficient 
evidence of the existence of this remarkable formation in any known region of North 
America. 

Rocks of a date intermediate between the Green Sand and Bituminous Coal formations. 
—No fact in the Geology of the United States is more remarkable, than the extreme scarcity 
of strata occupying, by the indications of their organic remains, a middle place in the series 
between the cretaceous or green sand rocks and the rocks belonging to the date of the coal. 
It is but very lately indeed that adequate proof has been furnished of the existence of any 
such in the country. Recent explorations in Virginia, have brought to light, however, some 
interesting facts in regard to a group of sand-stone strata, tending strongly to establish for 
them a date Bomewhat older than that of the green-sand. The formation in question extends 
from a point on the Potomac river somewhere near the mouth of Occoquan, in a direction a 
little west of south, to the Rappahannock, and thence nearly due south across the State of 
Virginia. It occupies a narrow belt rarely more than a few miles across, resting upon the 
eastern edge of the primary region, and disappearing generally beneath the tertiary beds of 
the Atlantic plain, along the western edge of which it ranges. The composition of the rock 
is such as to have procured for much of it the title of freestone. It consists of grains of 
sand more or less firmly aggregated together with decomposed felspar, having sometimes the 
texture of a pretty fine-grained building-stone, for which it has been very extensively em¬ 
ployed in the public edifices at Washington and elsewhere, under the name of Acquia Creek 
freestone. Some parts of the formation have a very heterogeneous composition, but the 
cementing matter in which the more solid particles lie, is almost invariably felspar in the 
state of kaolin, or fine white clay. Nodules of bluish white clay, of considerable size; are 
not unfirequent, and it often has the characteristic of a coarsely aggregated conglomerate, 
the pebbles being chiefly quartz. 

The most interesting feature attending these strata, besides their fitness for architectural 
uses, is the nature of their fossils. So far as discovered, they are exclusively vegetable, but 
consist of relics of plants distinctly different from those characteristic of the coal formations. 
The fossil which most plainly points out the place in the series to which the rock is to be 
referred, is one of the fossil cycadea, a very gigantic specimen of the trunk of which, besides 
portions of fronds, have been found in the vicinity of Fredericksburg. These seem to inti¬ 
mate the great probability that the formation belongs to a period approximating to that of the 
Oolite group of Europe. Impressions are numerous of the cones and other portions of trees 
of the order of the conifer®, an enormous trunk of one of which was exposed completely 
silicefied in the same quarry with the fossil cycas. 

In no other part of the United States has any formation been yet disclosed possessing a 
claim to the same position in the series. Another and much more extensive group of strata 
has been attributed to a date somewhat more ancient than this, namely, to the new red sand¬ 
stone period. This formation occupies a narrow belt of country, ranging for many miles 
along the valley of the Connecticut river. It comprises red, soft argillaceous stiales ami 
harder red sand-stones, and near the top of the series a coarse variegated conglomerate made 
up of a vast assemblage of pebbles of primary and other rocks. 

None of the fossil remains, vegetable or animal, hitherto derived from this formation, is 
thought to be decisive as to the period of its production, though Prof. Hitchcock and some 
other geologists conceive it to rank with the new red sand-stone of Europe. We regard it 
as extremely probable that this red sand-stone belt of the Connecticut, is only an interrupted 
prolongation of the very extensive red shale and sand-stono group of strata, which stretch 
from the Hudson river to the southwest, and traverse New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mary¬ 
land to the Potomac. The variegated conglomerate which goes under the name of Potomac 
marble, from the feet that some of it on the Totomac hns been made use. of as an orna¬ 
mental marble for the columns in the capital at Washington, comes from the range of strata 
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last spoken of. Both in the States enumerated and in Connecticut, these strata are intersect* 
ed by long ridges of trap: the principal masses of this rock in the country, and what is not 

a little remarkable, nearly all the localities of copper ore wit hin this tract, are adjacent to 

these outbursts of the trap-rock. 

Though we do not pretend to fix the precise date of these formations, considering them, 
from the absence of all distinctive organic remains, and from their reposing unconformably 
upon some very ancient fossiliferous rocks, as of an era yet undetermined, we shall take 
this opportunity of sketching their range and extent. Commencing on the Potomac, or 
more properly further south in Virginia, they pass through Frederick county, Maryland, into 
York county, Pennsylvania, and thence across the Susquehanna below Harrisburg, whence 
they extend more to the eastward to Bucks county, on the Delaware, where entering New 
Jersey, they form a very wide belt lying southeast of the primary hills, called the Highlands, 
along the whole of their range to the Hudson river. 

Similar, and we consider identical strata, occupy a narrow belt along the Connecticut 
river, from New Haven north to near the northern boundary of Massachusetts. Near North¬ 
ampton and other places in this State, some very singular impressions occur in the sand¬ 
stone, apparently organic, and referred by Professor Hitchcock to tracks left by the feet of 
extinct and gigantic races of birds of the wading class. Remains of fishes have also in a few 
instances beun found, but we believe no shells have yet been seen anywhere within the wide 
range of these argillaceous strata. 

Rocks of the Carboniferous Period .—Though it is impossible, owing to the little that has 
been hitherto effected in the investigation of the ancient secondary fossils of the United 
States, to pronounce with absolute positiveness regarding an identity of date between the 
coal-bearing strata of this country and of Europe; still enough is known to justify us in 
placing the bituminous coal series of America in the same general period which embraces 
the carboniferous rocks of other countries. 

The vegetable organic remains, with a few exceptions, are the same, and a like general 
agreement appears to subsist among the relics of the animal kingdom. The same genera, 
and a number of the same species prevail in the strata on the two sides of the Atlantic, but 
much remains to be done ere geologists can state the interesting conclusions which must 
spring from a more precise comparison. The anthracite-bearing rocks of the United States 
occupy obviously a lower place in the series, and appear, in certain sections at least, to 
underlie the other groups in a non-conformabie position; but what exact interval separates 
these two series has not yet been ascertained, though the organic remains of the anthracite 
series, as far as they have been studied, indicate pretty strongly that the date of this older 
variety of coal was nearly equivalent to the period of the upper greywacke rocks of Europe. 
We Bhall, therefore, speak of the two coal-bearing groups under separate heads, and proceed 
to describe briefly the most recent or bituminous coal strata. 

Setting aside for the present the two or three insulated small coal fields lying nearer to 
the ocean, the coal regions of the United States, both the bituminous and the anthracitic, lie 
all westward of the primary belt which ranges between the Atlantic plain and the moun¬ 
tains. In the triple subdivision which we have ventured upon of the mountains south of the 
Hudson, the eastern or Blue Ridge system, comprising rocks either of the primary class, or 
of a very ancient secondary date, may be described as destitute entirely of any coal forma¬ 
tion; the middle, or Appalachian ranges, embrace the strata of the anthracite group, while 
the mountains still further west, the true Alloghanies, contain the vast bituminous coal forma¬ 
tion, which, also spreading to the westward, over an enormous area, is traceable as a single 
geological formation occupying nearly the whole of the wide region to the Mississippi. 

We may delineate the eastern boundary of this great bituminous coal formation, by com¬ 
mencing near the northeast corner of Pennsylvania, and pursuing a southwest course, follow¬ 
ing the ridge of the Alleghany mountain across that State and across Maryland; in Virginia, 
the Eastern Front Ridge of the Alleghany, the Greenbriar mountains, and the Flat-top moun¬ 
tain, beyond which we trace it through Middle Tennessee to its termination near the Black 
Warrior river in North Alabama. The northern and western limits are not so well defined; 
but we may lay it down as pretty certain that strata of this epoch, though with little or no 
indication that they contain coal, spread through some of the central and western counties 
of New York, while coal-bearing strata are traceable westward to a region in the State of 
Missouri, more than 200 miles west of the Mississippi. In Alabama and Tennessee the 
breadth of the formation is greatly less, as it does not reach to that great river, but forms a 
belt running through the middle of the latter State, expanding towards the north. Coal 
measures comprise nearly all the territory of Pennsylvania westward of the Alleghany, if we 
exclude a narrow unproductive belt bordering on the State of New York and on Lake Erie; 
they fill a large area in the eastern and southern parts of Ohio, in the southern sections of 
Indiana and Illinois, and ranging south they cover the western part of Maryland, all the 
region in Virginia west of the boundary delineated, and are seen in a part of Kentucky, and 
as before stated, through Tennessee to Alabama. Other strata not so intimately connected 
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with the coal, but belonging to the same period or formation, distribute themselves over & 
yet wider space. 

The eastern boundary sketched above, is, throughout Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
the termination of an extensive table-land declining- in u roiling surface rather gently to the 
west, and cut off upon the east in an abrupt escarpment, having an elevation of from 1000 to 
1500 feet above the valleys of the Appalachian group; upon the upturned edges of which 
latter strata thiB Alleghany plateau rests. Its beds dip most generally to the west, at a 
moderate angle, which grows less as we advance into the great basin of the Ohio and its 
tributaries. 

** Tiie surface of the region is undulating, and towards its southeastern limit, mountainous; 
but the loftiest hills rise in gently swelling outlines, und no very prominent peaks tower in 
acute and ragged lines, to denote that the strata have been subjected to violent convulsive 
and upheaving forces. Every thing bespeaks it to have been at one time un expanded plain, 
gently tilted from the horizontal position, so that its surface and the beds of rack beneath, 
decline with a slight but very uniform depression, very generally towards the northwest to 
the valley of the Ohio. 

“ The form, direction, and character of both bills and valleys, give evidence that its ine¬ 
qualities of surface were caused by the furrowing action of a mighty and devastating rush of 
waters, which by a rapid drainage scooped out enormous valleys and basins in the upper 
strata, the remnants of which are consequently traceable across the widest valleys from hill 
to hill, holding the same elevation, thickness, and inclination to the horizon. It is from this 
deep excavation of the strata by natural causes, combined with the other important circum¬ 
stances of a nearly horizontal position, that we are to draw our estimate of the prodigious 
resources of a mineral kind possessed by the region before us. Whatever valuable materials 
lie included in the strata of the district, coal, salt, limestone, or iron ore, the horizontal posi¬ 
tion alluded to keeps them near the surface, or at an accessible depth, over enormously wide 
spaces of country, while the trough-like structure of the valleys, and 'their great depth, 
exposes the edges of many of these deposits to the day, under positions in which mining is 
the easiest imaginable, and with an extent of development not less accommodating to the 
researches of the scientific geologist than bountiful to the wants of the community. The 
same features prevail in the tertiary or tide-water district of the State, and ought to awaken 
there a corresponding feeling of congratulation. The only essential difference of structure, • 
is the far greater depths to which the beds of this western territory have been excavated or 
denuded. A greater number of strata are there laid open, contributing to render the deep- 
seated beds of coal as accessible as the superficial marls of the lower section of the State, 
and thereby to preserve a beautiful balance in the resources of the two respective regions.” 
—Geological Reconnaissance of Virginia. 

When we attempt to institute a comparison between the strata individually of the coal¬ 
bearing series of the United States, and those of the so called carboniferous group of Europe, 
we are surprised at their visible want of accordance. Neither the same rocks, nor the same 
order of superposition are anywhere traceable, and nowhere do we find underlying these 
coal measures a counterpart to either the carboniferous limestone, or the old red sandstone, 
which so widely attend the coal measures in certain countries in Eurofie. 

The lowest members of this thick series of the carboniferous strata of the Alleghany pla¬ 
teau, are generally red, green, and buff-coloured sand-stones, often very argillaceous, the 
whole having a probable thickness of nearly one thousand feet. The red variety predominates, 
and especially towards the base of the series. Resting up>» these are massive strata of very 
coarse quartzose, conglomerate, and sand-stone, which in a thickness of a few hundred feet 
generally constitute the verge or summit of the mountain table-land. Upon these beds, 
again, repose the bituminous coal measures, consisting of white sand-stones very analogous to 
some of those abovo mentioned, intermingled with other varieties of tiie rock more argilla¬ 
ceous, and with yellowish, grey, pink, and even red sand-stones in almost endles alternation. 
What strongly characterizes this whole class of deposits, is the disproportionate amount of 
quartz or sand-stones, and the paucity of slates and shales associated with the coal. The 
coal-seams are usually first met with soon after we pass tiie eastern verge of tlio plateau, 
and here the coal measures are mostly sand-stones. Further westward, or in other words, 
owing to the slight western dip of tiie whole, higher in the series, we find these rocks becom¬ 
ing somewhat more argillaceous, enclosing thin beds of soft shale and fine clay, and thin 
irregular bands of limestone. By and bye these subordinate strata grow tolerably numerous 
and they then contain layers of nodular argillaceous iron ore identical with the ore of the 
coal strata of Europe. There is ample reason for believing that this kind of ore is distri¬ 
buted throughout this formation in its range in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
no doubt in other quarters, in a degree of lavish profusion rivalling the iron regions of any 
portion of Great Britain. The ore in question contains commonly from 25 to 33 per cent ot 
iron, and directly associated as it is with innumerable scams of coal well adapted for conver¬ 
sion into coko, and with beds of limestone to serve as a flux, it seems strange that so little 
has hitherto been attempted towards manufacturing it into iron. 
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The kinds of coal embraced in the formation now before us, are extremely various. The 
seams have an average thickness of 3 or 4 feet, but a few are found reaching 8 or even 10 

foet in thickness. Thom; adjacent to the eastern outcrop, or in other words, those lowest in 
the series, are brilliant, highly bituminized varieties, very friable, and nearly all, at least m 
Pennsylvania, and it is believed in Maryland and Virginia, characterized by a columnar frac¬ 
ture, or one at right angles to the planes of stratification. These furnish tolerably good 
coke. Towards the northern limit of the coal-bearing portion of the formation in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the coal is more firm, compact, has a very regulur cubical or rectangular fracture, and 
contains but a small amount of bituminous matter; in other words, it is of the variety called 
dry coal, and finely suited to the manufacture of iron. There exist numerous seams of this 
in the northern and western counties of that State, also in the eastern port of Ohio, even in 
Illinois, and extensively in Western Virginia. This variety sometimes contains innumerable 
thin laminte of fossil fibrous charcoal, seen in many American coals, and very common espe¬ 
cially in the anthracite. 

The extreme eastern class of coal-seams from the Potomac west of Cumberland, forming 
something like a subordinate basin, lying between the Little Alleghany and the teavage 
Mountain, possess an intermediate proportion of bituminous matter, and furnish an excellent 
coke. They are an exception to the general remark above made, being not columnar or 
friable, but breaking into huge blocks, besides containing only u. moderate proportion of bitu¬ 
men. Perhaps no rule can be laid down strictly descriptive of the distribution of the several 
varieties of coal throughout the enormous area occupied by this formation. Many of the 
limestone beds of the series contain such a mixture of foreign matters with the carbonate of 
lime, that they constitute an excellent source from which to procure hydraulic cement 

In the States of Ohio and Kentucky, Tennessee, and still further west of these, are wide 
tracts of a purer limestone, probably referable also to this coal series, of very great extent. 

One very notable feature in the grits or sandstones of this formation, is the presence in 
them of muriate of soda, in such abundance as to yield a copious impregnation to the waters 
which are artificially procured from them by boring. A very extensive and often lucrative 
branch of manufacture is thus sustained, the sand-stones yielding the saline water, and the 
coal-seams adjacent producing the fuel to effect the evaporation. 

Respecting the manner in which the salt is distributed in these rocks, the probability is, 
that it occurs as a mere impregnation in the partings of the strata, and not in the condition 
of solid rock salt. Research has not yet determined whether the salt-springs of Onondaga, 
New York, issue from rocks of the date we are now treating of, or whether the remarkably 
strong brines of the Valley of the Holston, in Virginia, are not of an epoch different from, 
and probably older than those saliferous sand-stones of the coal series. We cannot subscribe 
to the opinion often advanced,* that the New York salt region is in a formation of the date 
of the new red sand-stone of Europe; for the presence of the muriato of soda of itself will 
not prove the quustion of date, inasmuch as rocks of unequivocally older groups arc seen in 
many sections of the region now sketched, to contain an equally inexhaustible supply of the 
same mineral. .... , r 

Tire salt-springs of Onondaga county in New York, furnished in the year 183o, of manu¬ 
factured salt, the quantity of 2,5*22,694 hushela.f It is stated that at present the salt-works 
on the Kenawha river in Virginia, produce annually about 3,000,000 of bushels of salt, made 
entirely by artificial heat.{ The supply furnished from the strata of Pennsylvania is like¬ 
wise large, though it is believed to be by no means equal to the quantities above mentioned. 

Geologists who have been accustomed to seek an exact correspondence between the geolo- 
gical relations of Europe and distant countries, will be surprised to learn the existence of so 
highly saliferous a class of strata constituting the grits ot a coal formation, and the probable 
absence in the United States of any rocks truly equivalent to the group so long regarded as 
the appropriate repository of salt. 

These artesian wells or borings, made in quest of the salt water, arc sometimes 900 or 
I960 feet deep, though their average depth does not exceed 500 feet. They frequently 
penetrate thick seams of coal, but in this formation never any gypsum. Much petroleum 
often rises with the water of these wells, lieing identical with that which ut many spots in 
the formation flows out spontaneously with the water, in certain springs which get the name 
of oil-springs. In several places throughout this bituminous coal region, natural jets of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas exist, as in New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

A few words remain to be said regarding the small detached coal-fields which he to the 
east of these carboniferous strata of the Alleghany region. The best developed and probably 
rnuHt extensive of these insulated coal formations, is that which occurs in Virginia, stretch- 
iug through parts of the counties of Henrico, Goochland, Chesterfield, Prince Edward, and 
Cumberland. These coal measures occupy a trough, or more probably a series of long and 
narrow basins, having a general north and south direction, running with the bearing of the 

* Sc., Kit tim'd Survey ..f IlieErie Canal. t Report on the Geological Survey of New York. 

j Report on the Geological Recon noi stance of Virginia. 
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stratified primary rocks in certain longitudinal valleys, in the sur&ce of which they seem to 
have originally been deposited. Traces of coal present themselves at intervals from the 
South Anna river, near its mouth, to the Appotnatox, a distance of nearly 35 miles, besides 
being found in less considerable masses ranging in limits yet unexplored, in Prince Edward 
and Cumberland counties. The rocks of the coal scries have possibly a yet wider range 
than those boundaries within which the coal itself occurs. The central and principal coal¬ 
field crosses the James river about 15 miles above Richmond, where it has an average width 
of about 4 miles, widening in its course south. These rocks of the coal measures are nearly 
all coarse sandstones, there being very little slate or shale; and they consist of the materials 
of the subjacent granitic gneiss, which seem to have been so little changed by their removal 
from their native rocks, that with the exception of a partial decay of the felspar, and a slight 
attrition on thqir angles, they have not unfirequently a pretty close resemblance to the pri¬ 
mary masses from which they were derived. The main body of the coal lies low down in 
this sand-stoue series, in some sections almost immediately upon the primary rocks them¬ 
selves. The original unevenness of the floor or surface of these, combined with the disloca¬ 
tions which have confused the stratification of the coal, cause it to have un irregular distri¬ 
bution, which has accumulated it in some places to an enormous thickness, circumscribed 
|Kirtions of the coal-bed having been wrought which were 40 iuet in thickness. In other 
places three separate coal-seams, all contiguous, are known to range with considerable 
uniformity, and under features which warrant a belief that they are tolerably continuous 
throughout the basin. Their aggregate thickness is probably 12 feet at least, though in 
certain places it is much greater. 

There are about twelve collieries in successful operation, which sustain at Richmond a 
valuable and growing coal-trade. The deepest shaft is one belonging to the Midlothian 
pits; it is 700 leet in depth, and a new shall not yet completed, will perhaps even exceed 
this. 

The exact geological age of this coal formation can only be inferred on general grounds, 
and from a seeming identity of the vegetable remains with those of the true coal scries else¬ 
where. 

As these strata have never, so far, furnished any shells or other characteristic fossils, and 
as they repose directly upon the primary rocks, and are not themselves covered by any newer 
formation, it becomes difficult through a want of data to affix to them their exact position in 
the secondary series. 

Another insulated small coal-field recently developed, occurs in Nova Scotia. Its coal is 
rich in bituminous matter, like that of the region just described, but it has not been exten¬ 
sively worked, and its general geological relations are imperfectly known.* 

Formations of the period of the Greywucke group .—Between the mountain ranges of 
the Blue Ridge system on the east, and the base of the plateau of the Alleghany on the west, 
there extends a wide belt of parallel mountain ridgeB with deep intervening valleys, wfiich, 
from considerations of physical geography as well as of geology, we have gronped together 
under the general title of the Appalachian system. From where these formations have their 
northern termination, resting upon the primary rocks of New England and the northern 
corner of New York, to their southern limit in Alabama, they retain, amid a series of minor 
variations, a very remarkable permanency in all their general characters, the wide territory 
which they constitute being distinguished for a no less striking uniformity in its very peculiar 
physical aspect. The rocks of this region constitute the oldest fossiliferous group of the 
United States; from which fact, and from their being next in the descending order to the 
series containing the bituminous coal, they may very properly be regarded as equivalent to 
the class of strata in Europe known as the greywacke group. A tolerably near approxima¬ 
tion in their fossils seems also to exist, though no minute investigation of this interesting 
subject has yet been instituted, from the ditficulties arising out of the infancy of the science 
in the country. But though quite enough can be ascertained as common to the two respec¬ 
tive formations of Europe and America, to satisfy ns that they had their origin during the 
same general epoch, yet nothing appears to justify our assuming anything of identity between 
the subordinate members of the two series. 

The broader views of the origin of stratified rocks now entertained by tlio more enlight¬ 
ened geologists of the day, would alone lead us to look for a discordance in the order of 
succession of the strata on the opposite sides of the Atlantic, even if we were not as -ured, 
by observation, of the futility of attempting to recognise any precise parallelism in the two 
scries. Avoiding, therefore, the local names applied to the several members of the corre¬ 
sponding group in other countries, we shall content ourselves with simply distinguishing 
them by their more obvious characters, and with giving their order ot succession, their 
general range, and stating the materials which they contain applicable to useful purposes, 
or any phenomena interesting to science. 

The uppermost strata of this extensive group embrace the enormously developed coal 

* Sit n Memoir of Jurkauu ami Algor, on the Mineralogy and Geology of Nova Scotia. American Academy of 
Arts and tScicuces. 
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region of Pennsylvania. Tho coal measures are black, red, brown, and gray shales and 
argillaceous sandstones, alternating with the thick beds of the anthracite, the whole series 
resting on a thick pile of quartzose conglomerates, and very coarse grits, which themselves 
alternate in some sections of the coal region with the seams of anthracite. Beneath these 
we meet a very thick series of brown and red shale, containing occasionally thin calcureo- 
argillsiceous beds, the chief fbssiliferous bands in the series next the coal. The organic 
remains are shells, zoophytes, and encrini, but in no great variety of species. These argil¬ 
laceous beds repose upon a thick series of massive sandstones, white, pinkish, and sometimes 
red, composing a large portion of the strata in the Appalachian ridges, from the Juniata 
south through Maryland and Virginia. A class of very interesting marine vegetable remains 
characterise these arenaceous rocks. They are allied, it is thought, to the focus tribe, and 
we shall designate the sand-stones in question as the fucoidal rock of the Appalachians. 
Numerous shells, in the condition of hollow casts, occur preserved in the same set of strata, 
especially in the part of their range where they cross the Potomac and James rivers. In 
Virginia, these strata, composing a large portion of the mountains along the west side of the 
great valley west of the Blue Ridge, contain seams of coal, some of it pure anthracite, while 
some is a semi-bituminous coal, approximating in outward aspect to the ordinary anthracite. 
Whether the coal measures, which in Virginia occur at intervals throughout a large portion 
of the Appalachian region, arc all of this arenaceous scries, or whether they are of a position 
rather higher and more nearly that of the coal-bearing part of the group in Pennsylvania, is 
a point still to be ascertained. 

To this formation of fucoidal sand-stones succeeds a thick series of red shales and argil¬ 
laceous sand-stones, and underneath these again occurs a heavy mass of dark slate. Termi¬ 
nating the whole series there lies beneath this slate a very important mass of limestone 
strata, which is the rock of nearly one-half of the valleys of the region before us. 

We present the following as a description of the strata in the middle portion of the above 
series. “ The lesser ranges of mountains which first interrupt the general undulating surfuce 
of the valley, known by the various names of Little North Mountain, Catawba Mountain, 
&.c., indicate the commencement of a series of rocks entirely distinct from those occurring 
in the valley, being composed of sand-stones and conglomerates, and of shales subordinate to 
the seams of anthracite and semi-bituminous coal, which here discover themselves.” (Report 
on the Geological Reconnaissance of Virginia.) 

A number of the valleys lying towards the middle and western side of the Appalachian 
licit, consist of the lowest rock of the whole, the limestone disposed with an anticlinal axis 
running through the centre of the valley, the strata on either side dipping at a pretty steep 
angle under the base of the adjacent mountains, which in most instances are formed of either 
the middle arenaceous strata or the upper argillaceous ores, and the anthracite coal measures. 
Among the many interesting valleys of this structure, termed by Dr. Buckland “ valleys of 
elevation,” are the Warm and Sweet Spring valleys in Virginia, and the Nittany, Penn’s, 
and Kishacoquillas valleys in Pennsylvania. The long and wide vulley, which, from Ten¬ 
nessee to New York, pursues a course between the Blue Ridge or its continuations and the 
first ranges of the Appalachians, and which wo have before designated as the great Kitta- 
tinny or Cumberland valley, is occupied through nearly its whole extent by an enormously 
thick series of limestone and slate beds, which bear a remarkable analogy to those just 
spoken of above. Connected researches have not yet been prosecuted over a sufficiently 
broad surface of the Appalachian region to warrant us in Bpeaking very decidedly in regard 
to the identity of the rocks of this valley with the limestones and slates of the intervales 
among the mountains to the west of it; yet we entertain but little doubt that such identity 
will hereafter be established. 

Portions of this limestone, at the bottom of the Appalachian series, contain fossils, and in 
considerable abundance, more particularly the limestone beds, which appear in the more 
western line of valleys. In the great Kittatinny valley also there are bands now and then 
to be met with which are fossiliferous. Among the remains are trilobites, orthocera, and 
nautili, besides terebratul®, products, and other bivalves. 

The whole of the belt of formations here sketched has been thrown into disorder by a 
number of parallel and acutely intersecting dislocations, tossing the strata into innumerable 
anticlinal and synclinal axes, or occasioning enormous faults, following the bases of the 
ridges, by virtue of which, and the multitude of minor contortions, an extreme difficulty is 
introduced in any attempt at restoring the strata to their appropriate order of superposition. 

These dislocations are extensive along each side of the great eastern limestone valley, but 
they are especially numerous, intricate, and violent, along the valleys near the base of the 
great Alleghany plateau: they are bo at least in Pennsylvania. 

The vast coal-fields of anthracite which are embraced in these strata of the greywacke 
era, we have before said lie chiefly to the northeast of the Susquehanna river. If we trace 
a parallelogram, one line following the Kittatinny or Blue Mountain from the Water Gap of 
the River Lehigh to the Susquehanna, another from that mountain up that last river to its 
north branch, and a third along the north branch and its tributary the Lackawanna until we 
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reach a point almost due north of the point we started from, we shall then enclose nearly all 
the genuine anthracite Beams hitherto discovered in Pennsylvania. 

To conceive the position of the coal throughout this wide area, we must imagine that a 
set of strata, conglomerates, grits, shales, and thick beds of anthracite, were deposited upon 
some wide and nearly horizontal plain, and not collected, as appears to have occurred with 
many coal-fields, into troughs or basins previously formed. Conceive the whole of this level 
area to have been converted into an undulating surface of valley, hill, and mountain, by some 
general disturbing cause. 

The coal, just as we should infer from such a supposition, is found both upon the hills and 
in the valleys, forming at times a portion of the strata of the mountains, and only occasion¬ 
ally lying in a basin form between the ridges. 

Some conception may be formed of the quantity of fuel in this portion of the Appalachians, 
when it is mentioned that the most southeastern range of coal-seams may be traced parallel 
to the Kittatinny nearly the whole way from the Susquehanna to the Lehigh, more than CO 
miles; that, near the middle of this line, which is chiefly along a valley embraced between 
the Sharp and Broad mountains, about 65 scams have been counted, one-half of which at 
least are productive, that those wrought will average in thickness five feet, while many are 
more, and some even 24 feet thick, and that cropping to Die surface under a mean dip of 
about 30 degrees, these seams rise into the long hills or ridges, so that a front of two or 
three hundred feet of coal is sometimes accessible above the level of the valleys, from which 
they are entered by drifts or levels carried in from the ends of these ridges. Near the north¬ 
east end of this first coal-field the seams are greatly reduced in number, but one of them, 
that known as the summit mine of the Lehigh Company, measures in thickness nearly 60 
feet of solid coal. 

Near the opposite extremity of this range, or within a few miles of the Susquehanna 
river, oh the ridge or mountain which overlooks Stony creek, a singular variety of coal 
occurs, somewhat an anthracite in appearance, but containing from 12 to 15 per cent, of 
bituminous matter. Its quantity, however, has never been shown to be great. Coals some¬ 
what analogous to Uiis prevail in various sections in these upper strata, perhaps in the middle 
beds of the Appalachian series further to the south. But to the northwest of the Broad 
Mountain there is an assemblage of thick seams of anthracite coal, upon a scale even far 
more enormous than that here stated. Beds of coal are known lying nearly horizontal, and 
with a thickness throughout between 20 and 30 feet. The extreme northeastern coal-field 
of this region, or that lying along the valley of the north branch of the Susquehanna river, 
from 10 miles below Wilkesbarre to Carbondale on the Lackawanna, occurs under sufficiently 
simple features to enable us to estimate with some degree of precision the probable amount 
of the coal in it. In length about 40 miles, and with an average width of more than two 
miles, the coal ranges in at least six scams continuously throughout the whole of this valley. 
Computing the solid matter accessible in only the two thickest of these, one of which is 24 
feet and the other six feet thick, and making due abatement for loss and waste in mining, 
we find that the coal-field in question can be made to furnish at least 12,000,000 tons of ex¬ 
cellent fuel. When we reflect that this is the most circumscribed of at least three 1 * distinct 
ranges of coal which make up the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, and that it is dispro¬ 
portionately smaller than the other coal-fields, we cannot fail to be impressed with amaze¬ 
ment at the stupendous scale in which these formations present themselves. The amount 
of anthracite coal which found its way to market from this region in 1835, was 600,000 
tons, and at the rapid rate at which the trade is increasing, the supply will very soon reach 
one million of tons. 

Small deposits of nodular argillaceous iron ore are seen in this formation, but as all efforts 
at smelting iron with anthracite as fuel have so fhr been abortive, these ores have been but 
little sought after, and their true extent is yet unknown. 

To pass now to the portion of the series next beneath these strata which contain the an¬ 
thracite northeast of the Susquehanna, there are some observations worthy of a place here 
regarding more especially the Appalachians of Virginia. 

“ The coal* of the Little North Mountain, Catawba Mountain, &c., are among tne most 
prominent objects in an economical point of view; and should the reasonable expectations 
to which their discovery has given rise, not be disappointed, will influence in no small degree 
the prosperity of one of the most extensive and important regions of the State. From the 
Potomac to the southwestern counties, the minor ranges of mountains, rising in general 
along the western boundary of the valley, are known to include beds of this mineral in the 
various conditions of a pure anthracite, and a compound containing variable but never large 
proportions of bituminous matter, and which may accordingly be denominated semi-bitumin¬ 
ous coal. In Berkeley county, on Sleepy creek, and elsewhere, openings have been made, 
from which an anthracite of the very purest character is obtained. In Frederick, Shenan¬ 
doah, Rockingham, Augusta, Botetourt and Montgomery, similar discoveries have been made; 


* Packer'* Report to the legislature of Penneylvania on the Coal Trade. 
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the coal of the four former counties, as for ns yet examine*!, being nearly identical with that 
in Berkeley, while that found in Botetourt and Montgomery contains a considerable portion 
of bitumen, though far less than that of ordinary bituminous coal. The seams which have 
as yet been examined, vary from three to seven feet in thickness.” (Report on the Geologi¬ 
cal Reconnaissance of Virginia.) 

In Virginia the slutes overlying these thick sand-stones are largely charged with pyrites, 
which, undergoing chemical changes, will account for the origin of the numerous medicinal 
springs of this section of that State. Some arc sulphuretted, others chalybeate, and some 
are of an acid or astringent nature, and are often highly useful in cutaneous diseases. The 
well-known alum rock on Jackson river is a slate of this nature, anil so highly iinpregnatod 
is it that many, in place of resorting to the alum springs of the vicinity, make use of this 
rock as a substitute by immersing small fragments of it in water, to which it imparts nil the 
flavour and the effects of the springs themselves. The more highly celebrated medicinal 
springs of the Appalachian region, both in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, belong 
rather to the limestones at the buso of the series than to these middle strata. These lime¬ 
stones moreover contain the celebrated thermal or hot springs of Virginia. 

Directing the view next to the lowest members of the series, or the great limestone and 
slate belt of the Appalachians, we find this portion of the region to abound in objects of both 
practical and scientific interest High in the list of these might to rank the enormous depo¬ 
sits of iron ore. This ore is almost invariably subordinate to the limestone, lying in a highly 
ferruginous loam, either in fissures between the strata or resting over the uneven surface of 
the formation. The ore is of the hematite family, of every possible variety, and of a quality 
nowhere surpassed. From the shores of the Hudson to the interior of Tennessee large col¬ 
lections of it accompany these rocks, both in the great eastern valley and in those lesser 
ones more in the interior of the Appalachian region. When it has a columnar stalactitic 
structure it is known under the name of pipe ore. This variety is in great request, as it 
usually yields a superior iron, and is profitably smelted from the readiness with which its 
reduction is effected, owing to its open structure. These ores generally produce at least 50 
per cent, metallic iron. As the reduction is effected solely by charcoal and the foreign 
ingredients in the ore are chiefly alumina and silica, we can readily account for the exalted 
reputation of the iron manufactured throughout this belt of country. 

That all this family of ores should accompany so exclusively the limestone, being rarely 
or never among the slates, is not a little singular. 

These limestone rocks are most usually covered by an excellent soil, susceptible of great 
amelioration by the addition of lime derived from burning the rock. Some of the most 
improved agricultural districts of the United States are to be found within the limits of the 
formation now before us. Marls, deposits of calcareous sinter, and travertin, derived from 
the action of water charged with carbonic acid, dissolving and precipitating again the car¬ 
bonate of lime, abound in various places throughout its range, and add materially to the 
resources of the region. “ The travertin formations of these valleys, produced in the way 
we have just described, are in some cases of immense thickness and extent. That in the 
neighbourhood of the Sweet Springs in Virginia has, in all probability, a thickness in some 
places of upwards of 100 feet, and every year adds slowly to its amount. At the Falling 
Spring, nearly on the route from Covington to the Hot springs, a still greater depth of this 
deposit has been accumulated; and in various other places throughout this region, masses 
more or less considerable of the same curious formation, may be met with in the valleys, 
and sometimes even at considerable elevations on the sides of the hills. 

“ The travertine, like that already alluded to as existing in Jefferson, Frederick, and other 
counties in the valley, is capable of being mode highly useful in agriculture, and of yielding 
a lime of the greatest purity and whiteness.” (Report on the Geological Rvconnoistance 
of Virginia.) 

Some bands of these limestones possess a composition which fits them for making an 
excellent variety of hydraulic cement, a material much in use in the construction of the 
public works going forward in many parts of the region occupied by these rocks. As the 
formation consists of alternating belts of limestone and slate, it is found that the usual place 
of the cement stone is near the line of contact of these two, and this is fully in consonance 
with the foct that the material in question contains a blending of the elements of these adja¬ 
cent strata. The hydraulic cement is not confined to tho rocks of the great Kittatinny val¬ 
ley, but occurs wherever a considerable area of these strata appears, as far west as the base 
of the Alleghany plateau. A similar material constitutes one of the resources of the region 
of the bituminous coal, but is there in connexion with a totally different class of rocks. 

Oqoasionally the limestone of this formation assumes the aspect of a marble, either pure 
white or of a gently variegated hue, with a fine even fracture susceptible of a beautiful 
polish,'' 

Among the slate strata of the great valley some possess all the qualities of hardness, frac¬ 
ture, and fineness of grain such as to fit them for furnishing both roofing and writing slates 
of very excellent quality. Upon the Delaware river within a mile of the grand gorge 
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through the Kittatinny or Blue Mountain, called the Water Cap, there are two pretty exten¬ 
sive elate quarries, one of which has yielded slates admirably suited to both the leading pur¬ 
poses to which this material is applied. These quarries are in the slate belt which ranges 
immediately along the eastern base of the mountain, and it is believed that most of the slate 
of this formation that is adapted for manufacture occupies the same relative position. 

Besides the existence in tjiese inferior Appalachian strata of the several valuable mate¬ 
rials already enumerated, we may specify one or two more, the announcement of some of 
which will rather surprise geologists. The iron ores were mentioned before. Of other 
metals almost the only one in the formation is lead. Towards the southern portion of the 
region, namely, in the southwest corner of Virginia, lead ore is apparently abundant. It 
presents itself in the form of sulphuret and carbonate of lead. Both ores are wrought, but 
the carbonate from the fact of its yielding a purer metal is preferred. The sulphuret exists 
among disintegrated vein stuff, chiefly carbonate of lime, in veins traversing the limestone; 
the carbonate in beds found usually at the intersection of the veins. In reducing these ores 
the fuel employed is wood. 

In the same quarter, and connected seemingly with the very same rocks, are large depo¬ 
sits of gypsum and strata yielding springs highly charged with common salt If as we 
have reason to believe these all belong to the Appalachian system of rocks, the origin of 
which we have placed among the very earliest epochs of the fossiliferous secondary forma¬ 
tions, how unexpectedly do these two minerals, the salt and gypsum, here show themselves! 
In most regions their position is among the strata next superior to the coal series, and here 
we find them almost at the bottom of the secondary. Absolute certainty does not yet pre¬ 
vail however as to whether they are of this period or that of the somewhat newer Alleghany 
group, though the place of the gypsum is to all appearance in the limestone of the great 
valley. We furnish the following description from the recent report on the Geology of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“ The gypsum, as far as certainly known, occurs over a space about 20 miles in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, but probably the area actually occupied by it is much more con¬ 
siderable. The depth to which it extends in some places is enormously great. It lies in 
beds between strata of limestone, slate, and sometimes sand-stone, and has to be penetrated 
for a great depth in boring tor salt water. In some coses it is said to have a thickness of 
nearly 300 feet, including the bunds of rock among which it is stratified. Its condition is 
either that of a fibrous crystalline mass of nearly perfect purity, or a granular bluish-gray 
and veined rock, containing a small amount of earth, but still as little mingled with extra¬ 
neous matter as any of the imported plaster. This precious material, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of transportation, is yet unknown at any distance towards the seaboard, but during 
favourable seasons it is conveyed in arks down the Holston, to the southwestern States, and 
in this way yields a handsome profit. With facilities of transportation, wljat incalculable 
benefits might the great valley of Virginia, und much of the region west, as well as east of 
it, derive from this invaluable deposit, and what an active and productive commerce might 
it give rise to throughout that region in which it is found ! 

“ The salines constitute another of the treasures of tins district of the State. As yet but 
little has been done, cither towards determining the extent of the saliferous strata, or the 
chemical nature of the various ingredients, besides the common salt, which the brine holds 
dissolved. At the salt-works on the Holston, the wells are usually from two to three hun¬ 
dred feet in depth, presenting strata of limestone near the surface, sand-stone or slate alter¬ 
nating with beds of gypsum several feet in thickness, next beneath, and finally, a stratum 
of clay, within which the salt-water is procured. This clay is of a reddish aspect, and a 
very argillaceous texture, being in all probability a softened shale, such as that of the brine 
springs and rock-salt of Cheshire in England. 

“ The proportion of common salt varies with different wells, and even in the same is not 
perfectly uniform. In some cases 10 gallons of the brine will yield one gallon of salt, in 
others 16 are necessary. Taking the specific gravity of salt at about 2.5, and allowing 
something for the interstices in the dry measure, we would have in the former case a strength 
of about 20 per cent. Gypsum is always present in the brine, and is almost the on'y impu¬ 
rity in it.” ((Urological Reconnaissance of Virginia .) 

On some occasions the water of these wells brings up small granules or crystals of salt, 
but whether this circumstance is to be regarded as indicating the existence of bods of olid 
rock-salt beneath, or whether it merely intimates that the salt which furnishes the brine is 
distributed in granular crystals through certain portions of the rock, are points regarding 
which we possess no means of deciding; though from the non-appearance of any mck-s&lt 
near the surface or in the borings gathered from these wells, we think the latter conjecture 
rather the most feasible. * 

Though we are unsettled in opinion respecting the group in which we ought to place the 
strata which afford the gypsum and salt springs of the interior and western parts of New 
York, we incline to consider them as nearly of the date of those now before u<4 rather than 
of the coal series. We may at all events appropriately speak of them in this place. The 
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region moat abundant in gypsum in New York embraces Madison and parts of some of liio 
neighbouring counties, and it is found also in Ancram, Columbia county, and elsewhere.* 
According to Eaton, the gypsum exists in limited beds in a calcareous rock which extends 
from Oneida creek to the Niagara river, a space of two hundred miles. Gypsum of similar 
quality is collected in some of the islands at the head of Lake Eric, in the Bay of Sandusky, 
and there are fair reasons for concluding that it is in an extension of the samo group of rocks. 
He maintains that it is separated from the rock which yields the salt water by three inter¬ 
mediate strata; other writers however conceive the two to be in juxta-position. We our¬ 
selves have seen ample reason to believe that the gypsum originates in the abovementioned 
calcareous stratum in which it iB diffused, constituting an intimate part, detected in it often 
by the minute-rhombic cavities that are left empty by the solvent action of the water that 
has removed it. The filtering of the water from the surface seems to have carried down 
tho gypsum, until, arrested by some impervious argillaceous layer, it has been deposited 
in a broad shallow cake or concretion; so plainly intimating how it is formed that the people 
working in the gypsum maintain it os a vague opinion that in some manner it is growing 
there. 

Though several borings have been made in the salt region of Onondaga county. New 
York, in quest of rock-salt, and in ono instance to the depth of 250 feet, yet none has ever 
been detected, and we think that the probability of finding it here is no greater than in the 
grits of the Alleghany coal series. The saliferous district of New York occupies a belt 
about 20 miles wide, extending from Oneida county more than two hundred and fifty miles 
westward. 

Before leaving the subject of tho formations of the Appalachian system, we shall present 
a few pertinent remarks from the previously quoted description of Virginiu, respecting the 
numerous mineral waters which characterise so strikingly the central section of the Appa¬ 
lachians, especially in Virginia, and which hold out, in connection with its fine climate and 
exquisite scenery, so much to allure the traveller and invalid to enter among these formations. 

“Among the general considerations in relation to them, which may with propriety be 
introduced in this place, it is worthy of remark, that while the thermal springs to which we 
have referred, in treating of the Warm Spring valley and other places, appear to be indebted 
for their impregnation chiefly to rocks of a calcareous description, and are accordingly found 
in or near such rocks, the sulphuretted springs (now referred to), among which are the 
White, Red, Salt, Blue, and Gray Sulphur springs, appear to derive most of their ingredients 
from pyritous slates, and will therefore be observed to rise through or in the neighbourhood 
of strata of this nature. Of these, the White Sulphur is the only one which can be regarded 
as decidedly thermal, its temperature being about 64°, while the others do not vary consi¬ 
derably from the usual temperature of the ordinary springs around them. 

“Another point of a general character which may be noticed here, is the radical difference 
as to saline and gaseous ingredients observable between the springs formerly alluded to, and 
those of which we now speak. All tho waters of the Worm and Hot and Sweet Springs 
valley, and several others of analogous character, and highly thermal temperature, discharge 
considerable quantities of free gas, consisting of carbonic acid and nitrogen, of which the 
latter was first distinctly recognised by myself and found in genoral to be present in very 
great proportion. 

“ At the same time a large amount of carbonic acid is held in combination in these waters, 
imparting the acidulous character for which some of them are remarked, and giving them 
the power as already mentioned of holding large quantities of carbonate of lime dissolved. 
This acid impregnation is in no instance more strikingly manifested than in the waters of 
the Sweet Spring valley, of which, that of the Red Spring about a mile below the principal 
fountain of the Sweet Springs, presents an amount of the combined gas equal in volume to 
about one-half of that of the water itself 

“Another important distinctive feature in the constitution of the class of springs here 
spoken of is the large amount of the carbonates, principally that of lime, and the compa¬ 
ratively small proportion of the sulphates with which they are impregnated. 

“ On the other hand, the class of sulphuretted waters as exemplified in the springs pre¬ 
viously named, contain but little carbonic acid, and a comparatively minute amount of car¬ 
bonate of lime, or other carbonates, while they are richly fraught with sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen gas and various sulphates, of which those of lime and magnesia are present in most 
considerable proportion. Besides the several points of distinction above referred to, it may 
be further added that the sulphuretted waters are in general impregnated with various 
organic matters of very peculiar characters, which by collecting in the reservoirs and chan¬ 
nels of the springs, in mixture with precipitated sulphur, have, by the various beautiful 
colours which they impart, given rise to'the different appellations by which the more cele¬ 
brated of these fountains are now known. But while such general resemblances as have 
been described, will be found to prevail among the several springs of each class as thus 
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characterised, it is at the same time to be remarked that they possess striking individual 
peculiarities, imparting to each an amount and species of inedicina 1 agency in some degrcu 
appropriate to itself.” 

Caves of most enormous dimensions and deep funnel-shaped cavities in the surface abound 
throughout the valleys occupied by these lower limestone strata. In some of these caves, 
saltpetre is found mingled with the earth; which contains also much nitrate of lime con¬ 
vertible into saltpetre by passing over the soil the washings of common ashes. In the same 
caves gypsum likewise is no uncommon ingredient of the petre-dirt, as it is termed. Every 
thing here implies the action of water traversing these caves, leaving a sediment of a tex¬ 
ture almost impalpably fine. 

Few instances occur in which the bones of terrestrial quadrupeds are met with in the 
caves of the United States as they are in those of Europe, and the chief interest attending 
them belongs therefore simply to the vast expansion of some of the more considerable. The 
galleries of the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky have been ascertained, by actual sur¬ 
vey, to be two and a half miles long in one direction. 

Of the Primary Hocks of the United States .—The present sketch professes not to aim at 
those details of classification appropriate rather to a more elaborate treatise, and wc may 
therefore be allowed to trace the general range of the group of rocks now to be described, 
without presuming to delineate very closely the extremely intimate connection which they 
present with the formations last discussed. For the sake of greater simplicity we shall con¬ 
sider under the same head the genuine primary rocks and those non-fossiliforous sedimentary 
strata which from their position, their altered structure, and their destitution of all traces of 
organic remains, possess a claim to rank among the rocks once known as the transition clues. 
The same difficulty which is presented in all attempts to separate by any well-defined limit 
the rocks of this order from the true primary class in Europe is encountered in this part of 
the formations of the United States. It is next to impossible, at the present day at least, to 
say where the one group terminates and the other begins. With these remarks to guard 
against any misconception of the subject, we tnay then treat under one comprehensive title 
of Primary, both the true primary rocks and those so difficult to be at all times distinguished 
from them, the oldest sedimentary series. 

East of the Mississippi and the great lakes, there are two great tracts of primary rocks, 
not however wholly detached from each other. 

The northern and by fiir the most mountainous of these primary regions occupies nearly 
the whole area of the New England states, and stretches south as far as the eastern counties 
of Pennsylvania. From the extreme eastern boundary of the United States it ranges west¬ 
ward, following the St.. Lawrence to the lower extremity of Lake Ontario. From that point 
or at the Thousand Isles the edge of these formations may be traced in a southeast course 
to the southern point of Lake George. Further south thnn this the western boundary passes 
west of Bennington, Vermont, along the western part of Stockbridge, until it becomes the 
western side of the Highlands upon the Hudson, which it follows in their course through 
New Jersey to their termination in the northern part of tancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
From this latter point, however, the western limit of the rocks now before us is prolonged 
far to the southwest, but they appear not as before under the form of rocks of the gneiss 
and other groups unequivocally primary, but as formations of a more ambiguous character. 
These continue in this line across the Susquehanna near Columbia, and patp southwest 
through Maryland and Virginia, keeping parallel with the eastern ranges of the Blue Ridge 
system, the Cotoctin, Buflalo Mountain, and others, but rarely are seen so far west os to 
include those mountains, unless we embrace in our series the altered non-fossiliferous sedi¬ 
mentary strata, in which case the boundary is the western base of the great Blue Ridge 
itself. The southeast edge of the New England primary is along the north shore of Long 
Island Bound, taking in a small portion of the west end of Long Island and passing through 
the city of New York and Staten Island to Perth Amboy. Here these formations are inter¬ 
rupted, by an overlapping of the red shale series, in New Jersey, and do not reappear until 
we find them in a mere point six miles to the northeast of Trenton. From that point south 
they form the second great primary area above mentioned. The eastern line o f this is 
marked by the western limit of the tertiary and cretaceous rocks of the Atlantic plain; its 
western or northwestern boundary is traced crossing the Delaware a mile and a half above 
Trenton, and meeting the Schuylkill about 12 miles above Philadelphia. As the belt widens 
still to the southwest, the same line passes more and more off from the coast, passing the 
Potomac river 22 miles west of Washington,* and merging into the previously traced belt 
somewhere near the Rappahannock in Virginia. The separation of the primary into these 
two tracts over so wide a space is owing to the position of the very long belt of the red 
shale and sand-stone series, which from the Rappahannock to the Hudson ranges in a cen¬ 
tral direction between them. An isolated group of the same rocks lies in a trough in the 
primary formations along the valley of the Cooneeticut, while formations of the Appalachian 
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series penetrate in a narrow wedge deeply into the same region along the country bordering 
the Hudson river and Lakes George and Champlain, and occur also in a detached basin in 
the eastern section of Massachusetts, between Boston and Rhode Island. 

The primary rocks, with those which we have associated with them, range in a continuous 
belt through Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, as far as the Alabama 
river in Alabama, and occupy a breadth in most parts of this course of from eighty to one 
hundred miles; having for their eastern boundary the horizontal strata of the Atlantic plain, 
and for their western the great Appalachian valley lying at the base of the Blue Ridge and 
the long line of mountains which further to the southwest lie in the same great axis of dis¬ 
location. 

Primary rocks compose a principal part of the materials of the range called the Ozark 
Mountains west of the Mississippi, and far off on the western side of the continent in the 
vast chain of the Rocky Mountains, they exist in conspicuous profusion, constituting far 
grander phenomena than belong to any part of the range skirting the Atlantic. We shall 
content ourselves here however with giving a few of the more important details of the latter 
group, as being the only primary region of the continent even partially familiar to geologists, 
and from its relations to civilized population tlio only one of chief interest in a sketch of the 
United States. 

From the coast of New Brunswick to the mouth of the Hudson, with a trivial interruption 
in the peninsula of Cape Cod, the sea washes against primnry rocks, sometimes low, some¬ 
times in bold projecting cliffs. From this ocean boundary all the region embracing the New 
England States, and tlie northern section of New York as far to the northwest as the St. 
Lawrence river, consists of primary rocks, if we except three narrow belts of secondary 
strata which we are about to specify. The most eastern of these included tracts extends 
from a little north of Boston in a nearly southern course to almost the extremity of the 
island of Rhode Island. Its gientest width, which is in Massachusetts about the latitude of 
the northern boundary of Connecticut, is nearly 27 miles, but its limits are extremely undu¬ 
lating and irregular from the circumstance that its strata form a basin or more properly a 
series of basins in a region of unstratified rocks. The group consists of red and gray sand¬ 
stones, and beds of argillaceous slate and a very coarse conglomerate well exposed near 
Boston. Anthracite coal occurs in several places among these strata, and in some places 
in a sufficient quantity to give a hope of its proving ultimately profitable. 

Another narrow basin of secondary rocks occupies the valley of the Connecticut River, from 
New Haven in a nearly north direction to the southern line of the State of Vermont, preserv¬ 
ing a mean breadth of about 15 miles. It includes red shales, argillaceous sandstones, and 
beds of conglomerate, the whole or a part of the strata belonging most probably to the red 
Bhale series previously described as ranging from the Hudson through New Jersey and Penn¬ 
sylvania. The two sets of rocks resemble each other very closely in mineralogical cha¬ 
racters, are both crossed by numerous ridges and dykes of trap, which in each instance pre¬ 
sents near it numerous localities of copper ore, characterised by a great prevalence of the 
green carbonate of copper. Some of these beds of the valley of the Connecticut have been 
referred to the new red sand-stone formation,* but as they are entirely destitute of charac¬ 
teristic fossils it becomes impossible yet to determine their peculiar equivalents. 

The third belt of secondary rocks embraced in the northern primary region comprises 
merely a prolongation of the group of strata before described as ranging through the Appa¬ 
lachian region, and which we are inclined to refer to the epoch of the European greywacke. 
These rocks, crossing the Hudson at Newburgh, change their direction to a nearly northern 
one, and follow the valley of that river and the continuation of the same valley along the 
eastern shores of lakes George and Champlain as far north as the outlet of the latter, when 
after gradually contracting from a mean breadth of about 20 miles between the primary 
rocks of Vermont and those of the northern counties of New York, this secondary serios 
comes finally to a point. Trilobites and other characteristic fossils of this class ot strata, 
are met with at Glenns Falls and various other points along the line just traced, showing 
that the group maintains its distinctive features still, though so greatly reduced in breadth. 

Primary Rocks and Minerals .—By far the greater portion of the primary rocks of the 
Eastern States belong to the stratified or gneissoid class, while those of the Middle and South¬ 
ern States, a prolongation of them in fact, consist of this class exclusively. The unstrati- 
fied rocks which occur in the primary regions of the United States are confined almost 
entirely to the country east of the Hudson River, and they may all be included in four varie¬ 
ties, viz., granite, sienite, porphyry, and green-stone. 

These unstratified rocks are distributed in numerous isolated patches among the stratified 
ones in the State of Maine and the eastern portion of Massachusetts; associated with gneiss 
and schistose masses, they abound in the White Mountains in New Hampshire. 

The stratified primary group, including the principal schistose crystalline rocks, predomi¬ 
nate more upon the western side of the New England States. Throughout this whole pri- 
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mary region of the eastern system of mountains the general direction of the ridges and 
chains is nearly north and south, and. the dip of the strata either towards the west or the 
east, but most frequently towards the latter quarter. 

The granite of New England is distributed in so many isolated ranges, that it would be 
incompatible with the scope of the present sketch to attempt any delineation of its bounds* 
ries, more than to mention some of the positions where interesting or valuable varieties of it 
abound. A belt of granite traverses nearly the whole breadth of Massachusetts. Com* 
inencing near Andover, it runs between a region of sienite on its cast, into which it some¬ 
times graduates, and a belt of gneiss and mica slate on its west, as far south as Rhode Island. 
Portions of this mass, especially in Rhode Island, are fine-grained, and well adapted for 
architectural purposes, for which it is extensively wrought in the vicinity of Providence. 
Another broad mass of this rock reaches from the coast of Narragansctt and Buzzard's Bays, 
in a northeast direction towards the opposite side of the Peninsula of Massachusetts. This 
though usually coarse-grained, is in some places, as at Fall River, of a fine grain, and suita¬ 
ble for building. As we go further to the weBt, we meet with detached patches of granite, 
protruding through the mica slate, in Worcester county, Massachusetts, and a similar arrange¬ 
ment seems to picvail in the districts of New England to the north of this State:—that is to 
say, wide expanses of granitic rocks show themselves near the coast, and as we proceed 
westward, they become merely isolated masses, as it were, thrust through the gneiss, mica 
slate, and other stratified rocks. Granite of very superior beauty, associated with sienite, 
extends in a convenient belt around Boston, at a distance of 10 or 20 miles, upon the north, 
west, and south. From Cohasset to Quincy, and also between Cape Ann and Salem, it is 
extensively quarried, the rock from the large quarries at Quincy being now widely known 
in many of the cities of the United States. At the quarry at Fall River, blocks of beautiful 
granite, from 50 to 60 feet long, are sometimes procured. 

The variety of granite that contains hornblende in the place of the mica, and is known under 
the name of sienite, is found in abundance in the same neighbourhood with the granites here 
mentioned, and is itself almost as largely wrought as the true granite, or triple combination 
of quurtz, felspar, and mica. 

Porphyry, sienitic porphyry, and porphyritic green-stone, abound in various places adja¬ 
cent to the coast of New England, especially to the north and south of Boston. Near Lynn 
the porphyry assumes all the dark purple and other tints, with the fine polish of the best 
antique varieties; and when ornamental architecture shall be more cultivated in America, 
the shores of Massachusetts will no doubt be eagerly resorted to for the beautiful rocks of 
this group, which there exist in seemingly inexhaustible quantities. 

Sienitic porphyry, or a sienite with imbedded crystals of felspar, occurs plentifully in fine 
specimens near Cape Ann; and a rock splendidly ornamented, consisting of a fine green-stone 
paste, with disseminated crystals of greenish felspar, and which sometimes gets the name 
of porphyritic green-stone, is found in large veins traversing sienite not far from the satne 
head-land. 

These points arc mentioned as furnishing the reader a mere sample only of the unstratified 
primary rocks of the United States, for to go into more minute details would here be imprac¬ 
ticable, even if the absence of the proper sources of information did not preclude the attempt. 
With the exception of the Geological Report of Professor Hitchcock upon Massachusetts, 
little exists in print to acquaint us with the highly interesting primary formations of New 
England, where the unslratified rocks alone prevail in any abundance. 

Turning to the stratified primary rocks, we find that the formations of the United States 
embrace nearly every variety known to geologists. They comprise numberless modifications 
of gneiss, hornblende slate, serpentine, talcose slate, mica slate, quartz rock, and scapolite 
rock, besides highly crystallized primary limestone, having the character of marble. To 
attempt, in the present state of knowledge, to trace the range of these rocks more in detail 
than has been done already, would be unavailing, nor could it interest the reader. We shall 
proceed, therefore, to touch upon some of the more important minerals found in the primary 
districts of the country. 

The magnetic oxide of iron characterizes the stratified primary rocks of New England, 
and their prolongation across New York, New Jersey, and port of Pennsylvania^ in a very 
remarkable degree. It occurs in thick beds in Winchester and Franconia in New Hump- 
shire. It is abundant at Cumberland, Rhode Island, from whence it is taken to Mussachvsetts 
and smelted; it abounds in Vermont, at Somerset, in a range of talc slate, 20 miles north 
of Massachusetts, yielding 78 per cent, of iron of the best quality. In Massachusetts, it 
occurs at Hawley and the neighbourhood, though the bed is of no great thickness, not ex¬ 
ceeding two or three feet; and it is also seen at Bcrnardstown, in a bed several feet thick, 
in limestone, dipping at a gentle angle. In New York, it occurs in the northern primary 
district in abundance, especially near the valley of Ausuble River, where the quantity of 
iron manufactured anil exported in 1861, amounted to 280,000 dollars. It exists also in the 
primary range called the Highlands, which cross this State, and pass through New Jersey. 
Enormous veins of it occur in this range, south of the Hudson, at Sterling, and are continued 
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through New Jersey, in the neighbourhood of Ringwood. Thick beds, averaging 10 foot of 
solid ore, are seen in this State, not only at Ringwood, but in Morris County, near Succa- 
sunny, and ut intervals as far indeed as the Delaware River. They are not unfreqnent also 
in the same range of hills, passing near Easton and along the northern side of Berks and 
Lancaster Counties, in Pennsylvania. A few details respecting the mode in which the beds 
of this ore present themselves in the gneiss ranges of New Jersey, will servo to illustrate 
their features over nearly the whole region just sketched. 

“ A general description of the iron veins of the primary region of New Jersey may lie 
given in the following terms. They are true laden or veins of vast longitudinal extent 
always in the direction of the strata including them. They occur in the granitic gneiss 
rock ranging and dipping with it. Their irregularities are extremely few, being liable only 
to occasional swells, insignificant slides, and trivial disturbances of pitch and direction; while 
they are never to my knowledge pinched out or cut across and dislocated by great faults, as 
are the metalliferous veins of many of the mining districts of Europe and other parts of the 
world. When several occur together, their course is parallel. Their usual thickness is 
between six and twelve feet, though short veins are seen of all smaller dimensions, while 
the larger ones are seen here and there to swell by an occasional undulation to even much 
greater thickness. Some of these veins dip as little as filly degrees, while others have un 
mclination approaching to verticality. Though excavated here and there in small mines, 
they have nowhere been followed to a greater depth below the surface than about Iwo hun¬ 
dred and twelve feet, the depth of the workings in the Mount Pleasant mine. In nearly all 
the shallower mines, the veins are worked open to the air. 

“The ore belongs to the species denominated oxydulated iron, or magnetic iron ore, and 
is of two varieties, compact and earthy. It consists, when pure, of per-oxide of iron, seventy- 
two per cent, and protoxide of iron twenty-eight per cent., or in all of about sixty-seven 
and a half per cent, of metallic iron. It is magnetic, attracting the needle, and is often 
endowed with magnetic polarity attracting soft iron, in which case it is the loadstone. It is 
often massive, associated with no foreign minerals, though the variety most desirable for 
making iron is granular, composed of imperfect crystals which are often mingled with small 
crystals of other minerals, sometimes green hornblende or quartz. It is possible that portions 
of this ore may contain titanium, though such facts, however important to the manufacturer, 
can only be ascertained by elaborate and multiplied analyses, a few of which I have made 
upon this point. The disposition of the ore in the vein is that of a solid mass, invested by 
no gangue, but sometimes containing dispersed through it small granules and crystals of 
other minerals. It often exhibits a tendency to cleave, by natural joints running from one 
wall of the vein to the opposite, a structure which suggests in appearance a strong analogy 
to the horizontal columnar arrangement seen in some vertical dikes of lava and basalt. 
This, if other proof were wanting, I should regard as a strong argument for maintaining that 
these veins of ore have been injected in a fused or molten state into the strata after they 
have appeared, and ore not beds in the true sense, or layers formed contemporaneously with 
the surrounding rock. This point, though seemingly one of theory alone, is of much prac¬ 
tical moment, as acquainting the miner with the nature of the veins he has to deal with. 

“The walls of the veins are usually smooth, compact, and regular, consisting not unusually 
of some of the less common varieties of the adjacent gneiss—being sometimes very micace¬ 
ous, and at Others, constituted almost solely of the hornblende or red felspar. 

“ The first theoretical inference naturally suggested by the remarkable manner in which 
all the veins without exception occur, is that the strata of the formation were, in all proba¬ 
bility at a pretty steep inclination previous to their appearance between the rock; for it is 
inconceivable how a forcible injection of fluid ore could enter a series of beds, lying in a 
nearly horizontal position, without in one case causing and occupying fissures transverse to 
the strata. The feet that similar veins, those of the altered white limestone of Sussex, 
occupy a corresponding position in reference to the neighbouring strata, and appear to have 
been produced after the formation of the limestone, is another argument giving probability 
to the idea that their origin was subsequently to the appearing of the gneiss. 

“ On the other hand, it is not difficult to conceive that if the beds were previously nearly 
vertical, or at a high angle, the molten ore would more easily insinuate itself between the 
layers of the rock in which direction, of course, the strata would most readily give way, 
than enter the mass in directions oblique to the edges of the beds. If the rule be a general 
one, that these veins range and pitch parallel with the strata, we are led to some important 
general views for seeking and opening mines in this region. One is that the veins of ore 
may be expected to follow the same layer or bed of rock for a considerable distance, and that 
the nature, therefore, of the adjoining rock will often prove a clue to recover a known vein 
in the direction towards which it is prolonged. Another is, that when levels are cut or shafts 
sunk to reach a vein, the indications of which are supposed to appear upon the surfhee, the 
excavations should be made on that side of the presumed outcrop of the vein, which is 
townrdtlhc underlie or dip of the gneiss, for the vein, keeping parallel with the rock, will 
descend in that direction.” ( Report on the Ueology of New Jersey.) 
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Somewhat similar veins of the micaceous oxide of iron arc occasionally met with in the 
primary strata of not only New England but the States further south; one vein, several feet 
in width, traversing mica slate and granite, in Montague, near the mouth of Miller’s River, 
in Massachusetts, while some are known in Buckingham County, Virginia, yielding excel¬ 
lent iron. 

Lead in some portions of the primary region of the United States is tolerably abundant, 
though the principal repository of it is an ancient secondary limestone, which traverses 
Missouri, the western part of Illinois, and the Wisconsin Territory west of Lake Michigan. 
We refer to Cleveland’s Mineralogy for the following remarks on the lead of this western 
region. 

“ It occurs in Arkansas Territory, on James River, 20 miles above its junction with Find¬ 
ley River. The Osage Indians Binelt the ore and obtain bullets. ( Schoolcraft .) In Missouri, 
it ubounds in the counties of Washington, St. Genevieve, Jefferson, and Madison. The ore 
is found in an alluvial deposit of stiff red clay, which is often marly, and contains numerous 
detached masses of quartz, there called the blossom of lead; this alluvium, which varies 
from 10 to 20 feet in depth, rests on limestone, which appears to belong to the transition 
class. This galena, which has usually a broad foliated structure, and a very high lustre, 
occurs in masses of various sizes, in veins, in beds, and is most abundant in the marly clay. 
It is associated with sulphate of barytes, calcareous spar, quartz and blende. Although the 
number of mines is 45, the limestone, on which the alluvium rests, has been penetrated in 
but very few instances. The ore yields, on an average, from 60 to 70 per cent., and the 
average annual product of the mines is upwards of 3,000,000 pounds of lead. Galena is, in 
fact, found in various places from Arkansas River to the Northwestern Territory, in which 
are the important lead mines of Prairie du Chien, now imperfectly worked by the Sacs and 
Foxes, the original owners of tho soil. ( Schoolcraft .) The deposit of galena, in which the 
mines of Missouri arc situated, is evidently one of the most extensive and important hitherto 
discovered.” 

To return to the primary rocks, galena is fbund in Massachusetts, at Southampton, in a 
vein six or eight feet wide, traversing granite and other primary rocks. The bulk of the 
vein is quartz, from which lumps of ore were dug out, of every size, from half an inch to a 
foot in diameter. It has been dug to the depth of forty or fifty feet, but the water accumu¬ 
lating, this mine has not of late been further explored. The ore afforded from 50 to 00 per 
cent, of lead, and contained 12 ounces of silver to the ton. Associated with this ore, are 
here found also the carbonate, sulphate, molybdate, muriate, and phosphate of lead, besides 
the sulphuret of zinc, pyritous copper, fiuor spar, and sulphate of barytes. 

A vein several feet wide wius formerly explored not far from this, in Hampshire County, 
and several more in Massachusetts could be mentioned. 

Very recently, a rich locality of galena has been developed in the primary region, in St. 
Lawrence County, New York, furnishing, it is said, an abundant supply of ore, which yields 
80 per cent, of lead. 

Copper .—The ores of this metal seem not to prevail to any very profitable extent in the 
United States. Among the stratified primary rocks in Georgia and South Carolina, genuine 
veins of pyritous copper, and sometimes containing gold, occur; but throughout the more 
numerous localities where the combinations of the metal are seen, the manner of their dif¬ 
fusion is such, not being in true veins, as must have a tendency to repress much hope of con¬ 
verting them into mines. By for the greater number of the places where copper has been 
found, belong to the extensive belt of red shales and sand-stones that range near the primary 
from Virginia to the Hudson, and along part of the Connecticut valley; and what is curious, 
these spots are almost invariably adjacent to some of the various ridges or dykes of trap 
which traverse the strata of this range. In these cases the ore is intimately mingled through¬ 
out tho broken substance of the red rock, which presents not uncommonly the aspect of 
having been altered by heat; it is hardly in one instance known to assume the form of a 
true vein, or to fill a fissure of any considerable length or width. The most common ore is 
the green carbonate of copper, sometimes associated with the blue sulphuret, the red oxide, 
or native copper. Mining enterprises have been set on foot to work these ores, at various 
times, from a period long antecedent to the revolution, to the present day, along the whole 
range, from Massachusetts to Virginia, but have not hitherto resulted in the establishment 
of a single permanent mine. 

In several places, near the junction of the trap or green-stone with the sand-stone, between 
New Haven and Vermont, such explorations have been made. The Sunsbury mine, in 
Granby, Connecticut, worked before the revolution, afterwards converted into a State prison, 
and lately explored anew, is the principal one in that part of the formation which follows the 
valley of the Connecticut River. 

Abortive attempts at mining copper in this red sand-stone formation have been more perse- 
veringly made in New Jersey, perhaps, than in any other part of the tract. The principal 
points are near Belleville, Griggstown, Brunswick, Woodbridgc, Grcenbrook,* Somerville, 
and Flcmington. In the Schuyler mine near Bellvillo, the ore occurs in a belt of the sand- 
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stone, dipping by broken steps rather gently. It has been worked two hundred and twelve 
feet below the surface, and one hundred and fifty feet horizontally. The chief ores are the 
sulphuret and carbonate of copper, generally distributed amid portions of the red sand-stone 
much indurated. 

The Bridgewater copper-mine, at the base of a trap-ridge near Somerville, was at one 
time wrought with some spirit, but resulted in failure. The ore wus rich, having occasion¬ 
ally in it red oxide and native copper, but was chiefly green carbonate. The position of the 
ore was close to the junction of the trap and shale, lying in portions of the latter, evidently 
greatly altered by heat. 

The Fleinington mine is in a belt of red sand-stone and shale, into the substance of which 
the ore seems as it were sublimed, it is a mixture of gray sulphuret and carbonate inti¬ 
mately blended with the semi-indurated and altered sand-stone. The ore is cither spread 
through it, or coats the sides of small fissures, or is in small lumps, in a broken frag¬ 
mentary variety of the rock having the aspect of a breccia. Though wrought with some 
vigour, this mine has not proved hitherto profitable. A ridge of trap-rock is not far off from 
tliis belt of metalliferous rock, in which nothing in the form of a regular vein has yet beeu 
discovered. 

We might enumerate many more localities ranging at intervals across Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and part of Virginia, where precisely the same kind of mines, productive of a 
similar unfortunate issue, have been opened, but wc have dwelt enough already on this point 
to give a lesson of caution on the subject. 

Zinc .—The localities of this metal are a good deal scattered throughout the United States. 
As the sulphuret, or blende, it does not appear in any considerable body anywhere in the 
country. Perhaps the most conspicuous spot for blende is the Perkiomen lead-mine in Penn¬ 
sylvania, where it occurs in the yellow, brown, and black varieties. It is seen also in the 
lead veins in Hampshire county, Massachusetts. 

The red oxide of zinc is found in large quantities in Sussex county, New Jersey, associated 
with the interesting mineral Franklinite, in the only locality known. We present the follow¬ 
ing description of these ores and their locality, from the pen of Dr. Fowler of Franklin:— 

“ Perhaps in no quarter of the globe is there so much found to interest the mineralogist, 
as in the white crystalline calcareous valley commencing at Mounts Adam und Eve in the 
county of Orange and State of New York, about three miles from the line of the State of 
New Jersey, and continuing thence through Vernon, Hamburg, Franklin, Sparta, and Byrum, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles in the county of Sussex and State of New Jersey. 
This limestone is highly crystalline, containing no organic remains, and is the great imbed¬ 
ding matrix of all the curious and interesting minerals found in this valley. When burned 
it produces lime of a superior quality. A considerable quantity of this stone is burned into 
lime near Hamburg, and when carted to the towns below, as Paterson, Newark, &c. is sold 
for one dollar per bushel. It is principally used in masonry, for white-washing, cornice-work 
and wall of a fine hard finish, and is considered superior to the best Rhode Island lime. 
Some varieties, particularly the granular, furnish a beautiful marble; it is often white, witli 
a slight tinge of yellow, resembling the Pariun marble from the island of Puros; at other 
times, clouded black, sometimes veined black, and at other times arborescent. 

“ Franklinite .—A new metalliferous combination, containing, according to Berthier, of 
oxide of zinc 17, of iron 66, and manganese 16, is very abundant, indeed it appears inexhaust¬ 
ible. It commences about half a mile northeast of Franklin furnace, and extends two miles 
southwest of Sparta, a distance of nine miles. It is accompanied in this whole distance by 
the red oxide of zinc, mutually enveloping each other. The greatest quantity appears to be 
at Franklin furnace. The bed here is about one hundred feet above the adjoining land, on 
the west side of it, and from ten to forty feet wide. Various attempts have been made to 
work this ore in a blast furnace, but without success. It frequently congeals in the hearth, 
before time iB allowed to get it out in a liquid state, in consequence of a combination of the 
iron with manganese. All this difficulty, I apprehend, might be overcome, if a method could 
be discovered of smelting iron ore in a blast furnace with anthracite coal; as the Franklinite 
requires a greater degree of heat to cause it to retain its liquid stale, than can be obtained 
by the use of charcoal. It occurs in grains imbedded in the white carbonate of lime, and 
detached in concretions of various sizes, from that of a pin’s-head to a hickory-nut; also in 
regular octohedral crystals cmarginated on the angles, small at Franklin, but very perfect, 
with brilliant faces. At Sterling the crystals are large and perfect. I have one from that 
place that measures sixteen inches around the base. 

“Red Oxide of Zinc .—At Sterling, three miles from Franklin, a mountain mass of this 
formation presents itself about two hundred feet high. Here, as Mr. Nuttall truly observes, 
the red oxide of zinc forms as it were a paste, in which the crystals of Franklinite are thickly 
imbedded; in fact, a metalliferous porphyry. This appears to be best adapted for manufac¬ 
turing purposes. The Franklinite imbedded in the zinc ore here, is highly magnetic, and 
may be all separated by magnetic cylinders, recently brought into use to separate the earthy 
portion of magnetic iron ore. It was long since observed that this ore is well adapted for 
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the manufacture of the best brass, and may be employed without any previous preparation. 
It is reduced without any difficulty to a metallic state, and may be made to furnish the 
sulphate of zinc (white vitriol). Berthier found it to contain oxide of zinc 88, red oxide of 
manganese 12.” (<Sce Gordon's Gazetteer of New Jersey .) 

“ The vein or series of veins containing the Franklinite iron ore, and the zinc, I look upon 
as belonging, most probably, to that great system of parallel veins of magnetic oxide of iron, 
known to occur so extensively in the same primary strata, with which this white limestone 
is in contact. According to this view, where the veins have burst up adjoining the co mmon 
boundary of the primary region and the blue limestone, they have altered the structure of the 
latter rock, and imparted to it those minerals which never show themselves in limestone but 
where it gives evidence that it has sustained a great elevation of temperature and a partial 
fusion. Other cases of a like nature with that at the Franklin furnace, occur along the limit 
which separates the secondary from the primary strata; one has been specified as existing 
near the northeast foot of Jenny Jump, and I have encountered indications of more in boul¬ 
ders of the crystalline limestone, holding crystals of various minerals, in the manner visible 
at Sparta and Franklin. These boulders are numerous near the eastern corner of Oxford 
township, in Warren. All these facts are invested with much scientific interest, os the 
changes supposed to be superinduced upon stratified rocks by igneous causes, are connected 
with discussions involving some of the fundamental doctrines of modern geology.” ( Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of New Jersey .) 

Gold. —This precious metal exists rather widely diffused through the southern primary 
region of the United States. The auriferous belt lies towards the western side of the pri¬ 
mary, and may he said to stretch from the Rappahannock River, in Virginia, to the south¬ 
western side of Georgia. The gold is found chiefly in veins of quartz which penetrate the 
gneiss rocks, mica slates, and more especially the talc slates of this region. It occurs like¬ 
wise in the alluvium composed of the detritus of these auriferous veins and the adjoining 
rocks. As the features under which the gold is seen, are pretty uniform over the whole 
tract, we, for the purpose of giving a correct general conception of the structure, position, 
and contents of the veins, introduce a few extracts here regarding the gold of Virginia, 
which will serve as an example of its occurrence in the other states. We may mention 
that the average width of the gold-bearing belt of rocks is about 20 miles, but that only a 
portion of the quartz veins in this range are auriferous, while wide spaces in the line occur 
where no gold in quantity sufficient to mine has yet been discovered. 

“ in Spottsylvania and the adjacent counties, Orange, Louisa, Fluvanna and Bucking¬ 
ham, numerous veins have been wrought for some time; from many of which rich returns 
have been procured, and under improved modes of operation a still larger profit may be 
expected. 

“ The material of the veins is a variegated quartz, sometimes translucent, at others opaque. 
It is generally of a cellular structure, fractures without much difficulty, and in many in¬ 
stances contains a considerable proportion of water, dispersed through its substance. Its 
surface, recently exposed, displays a variety of tints of brown, purple, and yellow, of such 
peculiar aspect as to resemble a thin lacquer spread unequally over the rock. *The cavities 
arc often filled with a bright yellow ochre, or hydrated peroxide of iron, which generally 
contains gold in a state of minute division. Sulphuret of iron, (pyrites,) is another accom¬ 
panying mineral, which in many mines occurs in considerable quantities. At Morton's mine, 
(Buckingham,) it is peculiarly abundant, and there, as in other places, generally contains a 
portion of combined gold. In the Union mine, near the Rappahannock, some of the auri¬ 
ferous veins consist largely of the pyrites, which hero contains so much of the precious 
metal as to render the extraction of it an object of profit. This pyrites, in all probability, 
was at some former period, more generally diffused throughout all the auriferous veins, and 
by its decomposition, gave rise to the peroxide of iron, with which the quartz is always 
more or less imbued, while the gold existing in it was deposited in the cells and fissures of 
the quartz. Silver is occasionally found in connexion with the gold, and the sulphurets of 
copper and lead have been discovered in a few instances in the auriferous rock. 

“ The rocks forming the boundaries of the auriferous veins, vary very much in duforent 
localities. Talcosc slate, chlorite slate, and a variety of these, abounding in garnets, are 
the most usual. They are commonly of a soft texture, yielding readily to the blast, and 
even to the pick or spade sometimes. Instances occur, however, in which the walls of die 
vein are of such hardness as to greatly increase the expense and difficulty of procuring the 
ore. Of this a striking example is exhibited in Morton’s mine, where the rock is removed 
with difficulty even by the blasting process, while at Booker's and some other mines, its 
texture is so rotten that it rather presents the appearance of earth than rock. Veins like 
the latter, under favourable circumstances, would give rise to what are technically called 
deposit mines; in other words, collections of clay and sand and gravel, enclosing a portion 
of gold, all which materials have been removed by the action of torrents or streams from 
their original position in the vein, to some adjacent ravine or hollow, in which they have 
VOL.UI. 34* 3 A 
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been quietly deposited. The rocks adjacent to the quart?, are often auriferous, and in some 
instances have been found as productive as the quartz itself Of this, several striking in¬ 
stances occur in the mines of Buckingham; and I believe that in many other localities the 
same condition would lie found to exist,” 

“ Besides the auriferous veins of the region in which gold occurs, there exist many other 
veins of quartz agreeing with those which have been found productive in nearly all particu¬ 
lars, save .that of containing a valuable proportion of the precious metal. It is highly pro¬ 
bable that none of these veins are entirety destitute of gold, and in many instances no doubt 
the prosecution of the vein would lead to the discovery at other points of it, of an ore suffi¬ 
ciently rich to reward the labour of the extraction. Indeed, it must be looked upon as pro¬ 
bable, that the auriferous character, more or less, pervades the quartz veins generally, even 
as far as their western limit in the Blue Ridge. The striking similarity in the character 
of them all, and the obvious contemporaneousness of their origin, would scorn to give great 
plausibility to this opinion; and if we are to credit tire statements of the discovery of gold 
in the western part of Albemarle, and at one or two other points equally remote from the 
gold region, as usually defined, we can no longer doubt tire propriety of regarding the Blue 
Ridge as the proper western boundary of the auriferous rocks. A careful investigation of 
the numerous large quartz veins ranging along the valley between the (Southwest Mountain 
and Blue Ridge, becomes in this point of view a matter of great importance; and should 
the auriferous character be found pervading these veins, as is not improbably the fact, the 
extent and value of the gold region of the state will scarcely have a parallel upon the 
globe.” ( Geological Reconnaissance of Virginia.') 

Gold has recently been discovered in a talc slate formation in Somerset, in tlic southern 
part of Vermont, but whether there will ever be found here any extensive auriferous tract 
is at present uncertain. 

The other precious metals do not exist in the United States in quantities to justify any 
special mention of them; and this is not the place to introduce any thing respecting the 
crystallized minerals of the country, which, in New England especially, are found in great 
profusion, presenting some varieties highly interesting to the mineralogist. 

True volcanic rocks are nowhere seen among the formations of the territory of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. On the western side, especially of the vast Chippe- 
wayan chain, rocks of volcanic origin are distributed in remarkable abundance. 

We shall conclude this sketch of the Geology of the United States with a few extracts 
from the “Proceedings of the Geological Society of Ijondon,”* on the Physical Geography 
and Geology of the region between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. 

“ The district includes tire vast tract extending from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and 
from the 36th to the 40th degree of north latitude. The principal physical features of the 
country are the Rocky Mountains; and the immense plains which extend from the Missis¬ 
sippi to that range, circle round its southern termination, and are prolonged into Mexico, 
and northward to an unknown distance. 

“ The Rocky Mountains consist, as far as they have been examined, of primary formations, 
and their eastern chain, the Black Hills, of gneiss and mica slate, green-stone, amygdaloid, 
and other igneous rocks. Chains of primary mountains, separated by sandy plains and vol¬ 
canic tracts, constitute the country between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific; but to 
the east of that range are several nearly horizontal formations, of the limits or the relative 
age of which little is known. 

“ The country from the falls of the Platte to the mountains, and from the Missouri to the 
Arkansas and the Rio Colorado, as well as the plains included within the Rocky Mountains, 
is composed of a red Baliferous Rand-stone, containing beds of clay; and it is supposed that 
the same formation extends into Mexico, and that the red sond-stono described by Humboldt 
as occurring extensively in the southern parts of the continent, may belong to it The gene¬ 
ral colour of the sand-stone is red, but it is sometimes gray or white. The saline contents 
arc principally muriate of soda, but other salts of bitter and cathartic properties likewise 
abound. Brine springs are of general occurrence; and rock-salt is found in large beds west 
of the Rocky Mountains, as well as on the Rio Colorado, and south of the great Salt Lake. 
The surface of the ground, especially of the banks of the ravines, is often also thickly en¬ 
crusted with saline matter. Gypsum is likewise found in many parts of the country; and 
fossils are said to abound in the Band-stone on the river Platte. In the neighbourhood of the 
Rocky Mountains the formation is covered with " deposit of gravel and boulders, apparently 
derived from the adjacent hills; but at a distance from them it is overlaid by a bed of loose 
barren sand, the drifting of which the author conceives may partially conceal the existence 
of other formations, especially of that green-sand which occurs bo extensively on the Mis¬ 
souri above the river Platte. 

“ At the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains and for a short distance up their declivity, 
are various conglomerates and gray and red sand-stones, dipping at high angles; but these 

* Communicated by II. D. Roger*, of Philadelphia. Bee No. 37, of Proceeding*, tec. 
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deposits arc not considered to belong to the great sand-stone formation, as they contain no 
salt. 

“In ascending the Missouri from its confluence with the Mississippi the banks are in 
many cases composed of limestone cliffs, 300 and 300 feet high, containing Product®, Tere- 
bratulie, and Encrini: hills of this limestone occur also near the Chariton, and in the same 
district is good bituminous coal. 

“ Above the junction of the Platte with the Missouri arc bods of sand-stone and dark blue 
shale, and a little higher, adjacent to the Au Jacquc, are high, perpendicular blufls of a 
formation considered to be true chalk. This deposit extends for several miles up the Mis¬ 
souri, and it occurs further down the river about the mouth of the Omawhaw; but its lateral 
extent is not known. No flints have yet been noticed in situ, but pebbles and nodules of 
flints, similar to those so abundant in the valley of the Thames, are numerous lower down 
the river, even as low as the Mississippi. Belemnites have been picked up in the same 
district 

“ From below the Big Bend to the Rocky Mountains, both on the Missouri and the Yellow¬ 
stone River, is a vast formation, said to be very rich in fossils, indicating an upper secondary 
group; and the matrix in which the shells are imbedded resembles very closely some of the 
green-sand beds of Europe. The fossils mentioned in the paper are a Hatnite, a Gryphiea 
considered to be the Gryphma Columba, and Belemnites compressus. This formation has 
not been traced continuously over the whole area alluded to, but the same fossils have been 
brought from the beds of the Missouri and Yellow-stone Rivers, and from their springs in 
the Rocky Mountains: they have likewise been found west of that range. 

“Above the Big Bend occurs also an extensive range of horizontal beds of lignite, sand¬ 
stone, shale, and clay, forming blufls 200 and 300 feet high, and continuous for several days’ 
journey. I-ignite is also found on the Cherry River, and along the whole of the country 
watered by the Powder River, in beds from 3 to 9 feet thick. This formation is conceived 
to be more recent than that, which contains the fossils, as the latter has a slight westerly 
dip, and therefore may underlie it 

“ Silicified trunks of trees are stated to have been noticed on the banks of the streams, 
and are considered by the traders to have fallen from the blufls. 

“ No recent volcanic production appears to have yet been brought from the country east 
of the Rocky Mountains, with the exception of the pumice which annually descends the 
Missouri; but nothing is yet known of the quarter whence it is derived. West of the moun¬ 
tains, however, from the Salmon River to beyond Lewis's River, and for a considerable dis¬ 
tance around the insulated mountains called the Butts, the country is said to be composed 
of lava traversed by a multitude of deep, extensive Assures, having a general direction from 
northwest to southeast, and nearly parallel to that of the mountains. 

“ Volcanic mounds, cracked at the top and surrounded by Assures, are numerous over the 
whole region; but no lava appears to have flown from them, and we may conjecture that 
they were formed by the action of elastic or gaseous matter. In many places, deep circular 
funnels, a few yards in diameter, penetrate the surface. For more than 40 miles the Colum¬ 
bia runs between perpendicular cliffs of lava and ohsidian, from 200 to 300 feet high, which 
arc traversed by great Assures, and present all the phenomena of dykes in the must striking 
manner. The Malador branch of the Columbia flows through a similar gorge. 

“ We take this occasion to correct the accounts previously given of the great salt lake, 
which has lately been journeyed round, and ascertained to have no outlet, though it receives 
two considerable streams of fresh water. The length of the lake is estimated to be 150 
miles, and its breadth 40 or 50. 

“ Thermal springs abound along the base on each side of the Rocky Mountains, and in 
the volcanic district. They are stated to vary in temperature from blood-heat to the boiling- 
point ; and to form, from their earthy contents, large mounds, sometimes of a pure white, 
hard, siliceous nature, and at others of a substance which, on drying, becomes pulverulent. 
In the volcanic district some of the springs are said to be sour; and many sulphureous 
springs occur both in and west of the mountains. Lastly, pure sulphur has been occasion¬ 
ally seen above the Great Salt Lake, and at the eastern base of the mountains, but tone in 
the volcanic district.” 
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TABLE 

or THI 

GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PERIODS. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
THE STRATA. 


LOCALITY AND RANGE OF THE SEVERAL 
FORMATIONS. 


A lead-coloured clay. 


Newer 

Pleiocenk. 


Older 

Pleiocene. 


Alternating Bands and clays, 
I containing numerous fossil 
I shells, and other remnins of 
marine origin. 


St. Mary's county, Maryland , near the mouth ut‘ tliu 
Potomac. 


In Mirth Carolina, near Edenton, and probably through 
out some extent of country adjacent to Albemarle 
Sound. 


Meiocrne. 


( Alternating beilN of sand, clay, 

and marl, nl'. abounding in 
marine fossil shells, dome- 
times in a friable and pulve¬ 
rulent state. Frei|iiently these 
strata, especially (he sands, 

contain a considerable propor¬ 

tion of the granules of green, 
sand. Towards the base of the 

series the stratum is usually 

a blue clay. 


Eocene. 


Consisting of beds of greenish 
yellow earth, or dark blue nr 
brown earth ; a mixture of 
sand and clay, with some mi¬ 
ca— usually a good deal of 
green-sand and fossil shells, 
more nr less obliterated, and 
generally some sulphate of 
iron. In the far south, n sc¬ 
ries of white and lead-colour- 
ed limestones and ferruginous 
sands, and a fine-grained sili¬ 
ceous rock, full or the vacant 
casts of shells, used as a bulir- 
stone, in Georgia, for mill- 
stones. 


In Mew Jersey, ill Cuiiilicrlund co„ on Stow Creek. J)e 
/aware, nt Cantwell's Bridge. Maryland, nearly nil 
the Eastern Shore below Cecil co., the whole of 
Charles, St. Mary's, Calvert, and part of Prince 
George counties. Virginia, nearly all the region be¬ 
tween the ocean and a line nlxmi an miles east of the 
head of tide in the rivers. Morth Carolina, near the 
towns of Murfreesboro', Wilmington, and through¬ 
out Craven, Duplin, and the same belt of counties, 
running north and south. In South Carolina, Vance’s 
Ferry, on Santee River, seems to be about the termi¬ 
nation of the formation towards the south. 


In Maryland, nt Upper Marlborough and Fort Wash¬ 
ington, and on the Potomac River for at) miles below. 
Virginia, in a belt ranging front north to south across 
the State, between tin* primary rocks and a linn about 
13 miles east of them. South Carolina, passing Vance's 
Ferry. In Georgia, crossing Savannah River at Three 
Runs, Shell Rlulf, mid Silver Blulf, also near Millcdge- 
vitlc, anil in Hurke anil Early counties. Alabama, in 
Wilcox co., and nt Claiborne and St. Stephen’s. West 
of the Mississippi, on the Washita River at Monroe. 


(a) The upper strata, yellowish 
and white fri a hie limestones, 
foil of secondary fossils, with 
two or three species found in 
the Eocene. 

(4) Friable limestones, some¬ 
times white and chalky, some¬ 
times bluish and compact 
older in the series than the 
above, having many seconda¬ 
ry fossils. 


1(a) An extensive basin to the west of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Alabama, in Clarke county. 


Form ationb 
or the 
Cretaceous, 
or 

Green-hand 

Period. 


(e) A series comprising n brown 
ferruginous saml-stono and 
conglomerate; a yellow fer¬ 
ruginous sand, soinetimns 
with beds of the same ce¬ 
mented into rock, and then 
containing fossils. Also, a 
yellowish calcareous sand¬ 
stone, sometimes running in¬ 
to a limestone, and beneath 
all, an alternation of beds of 
blue astringent sandy clay of 
the same, mingled with more 
or less green-sand, and of the 
green-sand almost alone in a 

f iulvcrulent state, abounding 
n fossils. 


1(4) In Mirrth Carolina, the older calcareous beds extend 
for many miles along the Cape Fear River, and coast¬ 
wise as far north os Cape Hut terns. South Carolina, 
on Lynch's Creek, Pedeo and Santee Rivers. Alaba¬ 
ma, Wilcox co., at Prairie Bluff, and several adjacent 
counties: also, in MienUnippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
anil Arkansas, and for up the Missouri anti Yellow¬ 
stone. 

(r) Mew Jersey, from the Raritan Bay through Mon¬ 
mouth, Burlington, Gloucester, and Bnlem counties, 
to the Delaware River. Across Delaware, in the line 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake Cmiul, into Cecil 
county, Maryland, where, nenr the Sassafras River, 
the green-sand series ceases to show itself. 
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Formations 
or Tim 
MlDni.it 
SkooNuakv 
PERIOD* 


Formations 
or this 
Grkywackk 
Period- 


Stratified 

Primary 

Rouxs. 


Unstrati tied 
Hoiks. 


| GENER AL CHARA CTER OF ST RATA. | 

' A sand-stone formation, con- 1 
taining silirilicd remains of 
Cyeadea, denoting an age near 
to that of the Oolites gene¬ 
ral character, that of a soft 
whitish coarse freestone, with 
beds of conglomerate, and 
alum shale. 


LOCALITY ANI ) RA NGE Of THE SEV ERAL FORMATIONS, 
unges fYoin the l’otoinac Itiver below Mount Vernon, 
along the west side, through Virginia, in a nearly 
south course, parallel to the primary licit, on the east¬ 
ern side of which it rests. Ib exposed at Fredericks¬ 
burg, at the junction of the North and South Anna 
Rivcre, on James River below Richmond, and ill the 
same line, further south. 


Formations 
or Tine 

Car noNiFBROus 
1 'ekiod. 


A series in which the proriomi 
nating rock is a brownish-red 
argillaceous sand-stone, with 
red and green shales, red are- 
iiaceotis sand-stones, and gray 

and yellowish conglomerates. 
Includes the Potoinhc marble, 
a very coarse heterogeneous, 
hut highly r.ileiireous conglo¬ 
merate. usually with a red re* 
incut. No characteristic fos¬ 
sils. and hence the precise age 
l of this series is uncertain. 


( Hand-stones, chiefly uliitc, cun- 
' mining common salt, argilla¬ 
ceous sand-stones and shales, 
reddish, bulf-coloured, anil 
dark gray coal shales, coarse 
white quamose conglomer¬ 
ates, thin argillaceous lime¬ 
stone In-ds. tire cloy, w ith no¬ 
dular argillaceous iron ore, 
nod seams of bituminous 
coal,—the whole, in almost 
endless alternation, compo¬ 
sing a vast series of coal 
measures. 


(a) Anthracite coal measures, 
consisting of thick seams of 
uiilhrnritc, shales, gray and 
red, of sand-stones, white, 
gray and red, am) of beds of 
coarse fpiari/.ose conglomer¬ 
ate. Vegetable fossils. 

(A) A coarse white ami gray 
qiinrUose conglomerate. No 
fossils. 

(e) Argillaceous brownish red 
sand-stones and shales, thin 
calcareous fnssililerous beds, 
with ettrrini and shells. 

(d) Red nnd green shales, with 
subordinate beds of limestone 
in the upper jiart. 

(e) A rather flue-grained white 
sandstone, alsiiitiding in fu- 
coidcs and fossil shells. 

(/) A red snnd stone.sometimes 
very argillaceous, passi ng low¬ 
er dow ii, into a red shah', hav¬ 
ing occasional bands of lime¬ 
stone. 

(g) A dark gray slate, with oc¬ 
casional subordinate beds of 
blue limestone. 

(A) Blue limestone, in places 
very full of fossils, and again, 
destitute of them throughout 
wide areas, Contains much 
brown argillaceous iron ore. 
In this rock arc found, trilo- 
bilrs, and other ancient fos- 
sils. 


Talcose slates, mica slates, chlo¬ 
rite slates, iniraccotiH gneiss, 
hornblendic gneiss, felspnlhic 
gneiss, limestone, serpentine, 
scapolitc rock, Ac. 


Occupies part ol the valley of the (.‘oinieclieut River, 
from tile soutiiern part of Vermont to New Haven : 
and ranges along the western side of the primary 
strata of the Middle Himes, keeping east of the Mine 

Ridge system, from the Hudson litter, across Ntv Jer¬ 
sey, passing New Brunswick ; Pennsylvania, passing 
Norristown and Gettysburg: Maryland, passing Frc- 
dcrirktown, and the Potomac River near the mouth 
of tiie Mouocaey Creek, until it dies out in Virginia. 


Seen in the Alleghany table-land, ranging from the 
northeastern part of Pennsylvania to Alabama, and 
in thv Western States as fur as Missouri. -JUO miles 
westward beyond the .Mississippi. Also, in a detach¬ 
ed coal-ticid in Goochland, Hanover, and Chesterfield 
counties, in Virginia. In a detached coal-held in 
Nova Scotia. 


These formations are confined chiefly to the valleys 
and mountains of the Appalachian region and the 
plains of JYetr Turk continuous with it. 

The anthracite coal lies chiefly in Pennsylvania, be¬ 
tween the Susquehanna and Lehigh Rivers. 


Tile conglomerate (b) is well seen in the Sharp Moun¬ 
tain, in Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania. 

The red rocks (r) in the Rmad Mountain, ami on the 
lower pari of tile Juniata River, in Pennsylvania. 


The red and green shales (d) may be studied in Mifliiu 
county, Pennsylvania. 

The furoidal sand-stone (is) constitutes the summits of 
by far the greater number of the Appalachians south 
of the Juniata River, through Pennsylvania, Mary¬ 
land. and Virginia. 

The red rocks (/) lie usually near the base of the same. 


The dark slate (g) is found most usually in the valleys 
between the Appalachians, ami skirting near their 
base, or Ailing the whole volley, if it contains none 
of the limestone (A). 

The blue limestone (A) composes the floor of a number 
of the principal valleys in the Appalnrhinn region, 
and is the chief rnck’in the vast valley which lies 
west of the Blue Ridge. 


Itese rocks are found, ill all their modincatioiis, rang¬ 
ing through tite western part of New England. Mas¬ 
sive gneiss forms tins Highlands of JWir Ytrk and 
A Vie Jersey. Talcose and chlorite slates, connected 
with crystalline limestone and serpentine, lie along 
the western aide of the primary belt of Ilia Middle 
and Southern Slates. The eastern side of llte sume 
consists chiefly of m ica slate and micaceous gneiss, 
irnoite coni|Hises the greater pari of the surfaee of 
JWw Hampshire unit Maine, and some of the eastern 
purl of Massachusetts. Tin’ White Mountains are of 
granite. Sienite occurs in Hie sntne region :—well 
seen in the Blue Hills, near lioiton. Porphyry orrum 
around Boston, as at Nahant. Green-stone is abun¬ 
dant in the middle nnd western parts nf New Eng¬ 
land, nnd in ridges traversing tile red shale and sand¬ 
stone formation of the middle secondary period. 
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Subsect. 2.— Botany. 

North America contains two forest-regions, the Eastern and Western, and an interme¬ 
diate unwooded region. 

The Eastern part of this continent is, or rather was, prior to the introduction of civilisa¬ 
tion, occupied by an unbroken forest; extending from Hudson’s Bay to the Mexican Sea, 
and westward far beyond the Mississippi, though more irregularly, being confined to the 
immediate banks of the streams on approaching its termination. The only encroachments 
by unwooded districts, or Prairies, aro in the North, through the central parts of Illinois, 
Indiana, and even Ohio; and in the South, through a part of Mississippi and Alabama, to 
the frontiers of Georgia. This is one of the most extensive forests known, and notwith¬ 
standing so much of it has been destroyed for agricultural purposes, it still holds dominion 
over for the greater portion of the soil; though spots where it presents its primeval aspect, 
untouched by the Woodman’s axe, or the fires of the Hunter, are now rare. The only 
points that naturally escape its sway, arc a few marshes bathed with sea-water, or under 
other peculiar circumstances, and the summits of a few mountains in the northern part of 
New England. 

This vast forest is composed of about 140 different kinds of trees, of which more than 
eighty attain the height of sixty feet and upwards. The most characteristic forms as dis¬ 
tinguishing this from other forests, are the Hickories ( Carya ), the Tupclos ( Nyxsti), the 
Liriodendron or Tulip-tree, the Taxodium or American Cypress, the Locust. ( Uoliima ), the 
Gymnocladus, and the Ncgundo. It is further remarkable for possessing numerous Oaks, 
Ashes, and Pines, several Magnolias, a Gordonia, a Plane, a Cupressus, a Liquidnmbar, a 
Tree Andromeda, three Gleditschias, a Virgilia, a Laurus, three species of Celtis, two of 
iEsculus, two Walnuts, and three Tilias. 

Within this wooded region are found only such shrubs and herbaceous plants, as in general 
require more or less protection from the direct rays of the sun. This has been a principal 
cause of our cultivated grounds and pastures being so exclusively occupied by introduced 
plants; and were the forest permitted to regain possession of the soil, these exotics would 
be driven out altogether, or confined to the sea-shore, the banks of the larger streams, or 
the summits of a few hills in exposed situations. 

The geographical distribution of these 140 species of trees, as well as of the humbler 
plants, will be most conveniently described by a division into districts, for the most part 
gradually blending into each other, but which, notwithstanding, seem pretty strongly mark¬ 
ed in nature.—1. The northern , extending as far south as lat. 44°, at least on the coast.— 
2. The middle , from lat. 44° to 35°, and which is distinctly divided by the Allcghanics into 
two sub-regions: a third should be added, for the southern termination of the Allcghanics 
requires a place by itself.—3. The southern , from lat. 35° to lat. 27° in Florida, beyond 
which, according to Mr. Ware, the character of the North American vegetation is merged 
in the Tropical. 

1. The Northern District. —The forest commences on the north with the Spruces, at 
first almost exclusively; but farther south, appear among them the Arbor vit & (Thuya oeci- 
dentalis ), the Red and White'Pines, and in the low grounds the Hackmatack or American 
Larch. These trees, all of the Pine family, form such deep-shaded woods, that oiten scarce 
a plant can exist beneath; unless it be the Pyrolas, the Coptis trifolia, the Goodyeras, the 
Gualtheria procumbens and hispidula, the Mitchella, and such plants as may be said to be 
naturally etiolated , or destitute of any green colour, ns the Monotropas, Ptcrospora, and the 
Corullorhizas. They also to a certain extent modify the climate, their evergreen foliage 
prolonging the duration of snow by keeping out the rays of the sun, while deciduous woods 
produce rather the contrary effect, by reverberating heat. The deciduous woods do not 
extend quite so faf north as the Pine, and become more and more prevalent on advancing 
south. They are composed chiefly of the following few species of trees; the Canoe Birch, 
the Yellow and Black Birch, Quercus ambigua, Populus balsamifera, P. tremuloides and 
grundidentatn, the true Sugar Maple, the Reel Maple, and Red Beech. The American Elm 
may almost be called a Canadian tree, for it is in the north that “ this most magnificent tree 
of the temperate zone” attains its finest proportions. 

The underwood consists of the Striped and Mountain Maples, 4 Cherries, Sambucus 
pubens, Viburnum lantanoides and oxycoccus, the Diervilla and three species of Xylostcum, 
numerous Willows, the Rhodora, Ledum latifolium and Kalmia glauca, several species of 
Ritas, Shepherdia Canadensis, Spinca tomentosa, 4 Roses, some species of Amelanchier, 
Sorbus Americana, the Nemopanthes, Rhamnus alnifolius, Corylus rostrata, Alnus undu- 
lata, Pinua Banksiana, Juniperus prostrata and Taxus Canadensis, the red-flowering Rasp¬ 
berry, Betula pumila and populifolia, and Aronia melanocarpa. Climbing plants seem to be 
almost wanting, unless Lonicera parviflora and hirsuta belong to this region, few others 
wandering from more southern latitudes. 

The herbaceous and smaller plants present a large number of species common to Europe 
and Siberia, subject, however, to the invariable rule, that no species fo really native of both 
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continents that does not reach the vicinity of tho Arctic Circle, where the vegetation is 
similar throughout: to the exclusion of course of all trees, and the larger shrubs with three 
or four exceptions. On the other hand, where the species differ, the genera are the same 
as those of the North generally, and the paucity of peculiar forms is remarkable. We can 
only name (besides the three shrubs Diervilla, Nemopanthes, and Rhodora), Dalibarda, and 
Symplocarpus:—and of other characteristic plants, Aquilegia Canadensis, Corydalis glauca, 

Viola Canadensis, three Geums, several Potentillas, some 
species of Rubus, Heraclcum lanatucn, Cicuta bulbifera, 
Aralia nudicaulis and hispida, Comus Canadensis, Arcthusa 
bulboaa, Habenaria orbiculata and grandiflora with other 
species, Trollius Americanus, Dracaena borealis, 2 Smila- 
cin&s, 3 species of Streptopus and Trillium, Panax tri¬ 
folium, Aster acuminatus and macrophyllus, Cypripedium 
arietinum, Tofieldia glutinosa, Parnassia Caroliniano, 
Swcrtia deflexa, Lilium Canadcnse, Veratrum viride, the 
beautiful Polygala paucifblia, several Lycopodiums, Comn- 
ropsis fragarioides, Tussilago palmata, and various Saxi¬ 
frages (fig. 1075.). 

Of aquatic plants, there seem to be scarce any peculiar 
to this region, but several of the more showy species of a 
warmer clime, wander far into these latitudes.—fn a forest- 
region the gramineous plants have but little opportunity 
to grow in society: the Carices predominate in exposed 
marshes as in all northern climates, mixed, however, with 
some species of Glycerin and Calamagrostis, and among 
all, the white tufts of tho Kriophorums become conspicu¬ 
ous. Were we called upon to give a name to this region 
Siucifrtiffua. from the prevalence of some particular tribe of plants, after 

the elegant method of Schouw, we should find it difficult 
to make a selection, though the Spruces seem rather more numerous than elsewhere. 

2. The Mi dole District. —Here the forest is characterised by the appearance of numer¬ 
ous Oaks, Hickories, and Ashes, by the Liriodcndron, the Liquidambar, two Nyssas, the 
Plntanus Occident alis, the two Walnuts, the Red Birch, Celtis occidental is, the White Cellar 
(Cupressus thuyo ides ), and the Red or Virginia Juniper, several Pines, the Tilias, the Black- 
Sugnr and White Afaples, the Negundo or Ash-leaved Maple, Ostrya Virginica and Carpi- 
niis Americana, the Persimon ( Diospyrtis ), and Ilex opaca. The underwood consists of the 
Cornua florida nnd Cere is Canadensis, so conspicuous in spring, the one for its white, and the 
other for its purple blossoms; the Button-bush (Crphalanthus ), Laurus sassafras nnd Ben¬ 
zoin, Quercus Bannisteri and chinquapin, three Alders, the Wax-myrtle, the Comptonia, the 
Witch-I lazei ( llamamclis Virginica ), {fig. 1070.), which puts forth its flowers at the very 

close of the season; numerous species of Vncciniutn, Comus, 
and Viburnum; the Sambucus Canadensis, the American 
Hazel, Staphylea trifolia, Zanthoxylum fraxincum, Ceanothus 
Americanus; Itlius typhinu, glabra, copallina and venenata; 
numerous Cratmgi, the Wild Crab (Malus coronaria\ Aro- 
nia arbutifolia, the Itea, several Andromedas, two Azaleas, 
Hydrangea arborescens; Dirca palustris, our only species of 
the Thymelea;; the Kalmias, three species of Euonymus, the 
PnjMiw, Clethros, Chionanthus Virginica, and Magnolia glauca. 
Most of the trees and shrubs mentioned under tlie last region 
have disappeared, or are found only on the mountains. The 
Willows have become much less numerous, both in species 
and individuals. It is in the northern borders of this region 
also, in New York, New England, and on the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, that the autumnul foliage so celebrated for its 
varied tints, acquires its highest degree of magnificence; 

Witch-Hazel. where the red Alaple, the scarlet Oak, yellow Birch, nnd Mie 

purple Nyssa, are brought into contrast with the dark green 
of tho Pines.— Climbing plants now make their appearance, as various Grapes, Ampeiopsis 
liederacca, Rhus radicans, Celaslrus scandens, Clematis Virginians, Menispcrmum Cana- 
dense, the Apios and Ainphicarpirn, Dioscorea villosa, Mikania scandens, Gonolobi, and some 
Phoseoli, Polygonum scandens and cilinode, and especially the different species of Sinilax, 
which form the underwood into tangled thickets. 

Herbaceous plants are found in great variety. In the spring, Houstonia ca?mlea, the Po- 
dophyll um and Sunguinaria, Diclytra cucnllaria, Thnlictrum anemonoides. Ranunculus fasci- 
cularia, the Dcntarias, several Violas, Claytonia Virginiana, Saxifmga Virginiann, Phlox 
aubulata, Erigeron bollidifoliuin Erythronium, Scnecio aureus, come into flower.—These arc 
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succeeded by the Epigca, some Ilelianthemums and lichens, the Solca, several Polygalas 
and Hypericums, Oxalis violacca, Stylosanthes elatior, numerous Desmodiums and Iicspe- 
dezos, Triosteum perfoliatuin, Campanula Americana, the blue lobelias, various species of 
Asclepias, three Apocynums, Obolaria Virginica, Polemonium reptans, Pulmonaria Virgini- 
ca, the Monardas, Cunila Mariana, Collinsonia Canadensis, the Pycnantheinums and several 
Scutellarias, the Phryma, Hyssopns nepetoides and Scrophulariilolius, the yellow Gerardias, 
Pcntstemon pubescens and lgevigatum, Kpiphagus Virginiana and two Orobanches, Asarum' 
Canadense, Arum dracontium and triphyllum, Cimicifuga racemosa, two Ascyrums, Baptism 
tinctoria, Chimaphila maculate, Sabbatia gracilis und angularis, Aristolochia serpentaria, 
three Corallorhizas, tlie Aplectrum, a single Orchis, Spirantlies tortilis, Triphora pend u la, 
Malaxis liliilolia, four Cvpripediums, Uvularia perfbliata and sessilifulia, the Gyromia, Smi- 
lacina racemosa, Tcphrosia Virginiana, a tew Umbclliferaj, Helonias erythrosperma, Aletris 
farimosa, Lilium Philadelphicum, llypoxis crccta, Tnidescantia Virginica, a Sisyrhynchium, 
Verbena hastata and urticifolia, a single Antirrhinum, the Sarothra, some Oenotheras, Silcne 
stellata, several Eupatoriums and some species of Liatris, Senicio hicracifulius, the varying- 
leavcd Nabali, T.uctuca elongate, some species of Onicus, Oacalia atriplicifolia, three or four 
Hieraciums, Krigia amplcxicaulis and Virginica, Gnaphalium polyccplmliim and purpureum, 
some Erigerons, i.ysimachia ciliuta and quadritblia, Linmn Virginianum, Hypericum puncta- 
tum, Anychia dichotomn, Onosmodium hispidum, Leptandra Virginica, Polygonum Virgini¬ 
anum, Corydalis aurea, Crotolaria sagittalis, some species of Phlox, Cupheu viscosissima, 
the Hydrastis, Buchnera Americana, Aralia racemosa, Polygonella articulata, Spermacoce 
tenuior, the Mitchella, Comandra umhcllatn, various Guliums, two Ammanias, Parieluria 
Pennsylvunica, Kuhni cupatorioidcs, and an Elephantopus:—and in the low grounds, by the 
Euchroma coccinca, Decodoii verticillatum, Proserpinaca palustris and pectinate, the Sauru- 
rus, Gratiola aurea and Virginia, Elodca Virginica, Lysimachia hyhrida and racemosa, three 
or four Hypericums, Ludwigia alternifolia, Penthorum sedoides, Lilinm superbum, Hibiscus 
moscheutos, the Scarlet lobelia, the Elcerkia, Oxycoccus macrocarpa, Asclepias incarnata, 
Mimulus alatus and ringens, Justicia pedunculosa, Bmhmeria cylindrica and the semi-pellu¬ 
cid Urtica pumila, Pogonia ophioglossoides and the Culopogon, the beautiful tribe of the 
liabenarias, Helonias! dioica, several Polygonums, the genera Xyris and Eriocaulon, Iris 
versicolor, some Sparganiums, and Caladium Virginicum.—The autumn is ushered in with 
a profusion of Asters and Solidagos {.fig. 1077.), more conspicuous, however, in the north¬ 
east, the Chrysopsis Mariana, Rudbeckia lacini&ta and Ileliopsis lu;vis, a few Helianthi, 
Cassia Marylandica and chammcrista, Acalypha Virginica, Trichostema dichotoma, Bidens 
bipinnata:—the low grounds are sometimes all golden, with the flowers of the Bidens chry- 
santhemoidcs and trichosperma; or in other places the purple heads of Vernonia Novebora- 
censis become conspicuous, the Whorled-leaved Eupatoriums and E. perfoliatum, Ilelcniuni 
autumnale, Ambrosia trifida, Chclone glabra, the Purple Gerardias, Polygala cruciatu and 
purpurea, Spiranthes ccrnua, and, above all, the beautiful blue of Gcntiana crinita. 

1078 


Altera end Solidacoi. Hydropoltii. 

Many fine-flowering aquatics are found in this region: the Nymphiea odorata and Nuphar 
advena, tlie Villarsia, the Hydropeltis {Jiff. 1078.), the Oronlium, Pontederia cordate, Hete- 
ranthera reniformis, the Scbollera, various singular Sngittarias, numerous Utricularias, Hy¬ 
pericum angulosum, Vallisneria Americano, Udora Canadensis, Sparganium fluitans, the 
Fucoid-like Podostctnon, Bidens Beckii, the curious Hottonia inflate, Eriocaulon flavidulum 
and an undoscribed species; and nmong gramineous plants, Eleochoris subterminalis and 
Juncus militaris, besides the large and beautiful Zizania aquatica. Of other gramineous 
plants, many interesting Grasses, including some peculiar forms, mako their appearance: 
Carices still prevail in the marshes, though less exclusively than in tlie north, giving place 
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to Rhynchosporas, Cyperi, the Dulichiiun, the numerous articulated Junci, and even some 
Sclerias; but the Eriophorums have mostly disappeared, except E. Virginicum, and are 
replaced by brown Trichophorums.—The Ferns, notwithstanding the minuteness of their 
seeds, which seemB to admit of their transportation by the winds to great distances, are found 
to be nearly all different from those of the eastern continent: among the more remarkable 
are, a climber, Lygodium palmatum, reminding us of the Tropics, two Botrychiums and 
Osmundas, a Struthiopteris, numerous Aspidiums and Aspleniums, four species of Pteris, 
two Wood ward ias, the Onoclca, Adiantum pedatum, and a minute Schizea. 

We have mentioned that this district is divided by the Alleghanies into two distinct 
regions. This happens less from the height of these ridges, acting as a terrier to the mi¬ 
gration of plants, than from the peculiar circumstances of soil, in the wide-spread basin of 
the Ohio. The consequence of the horizontal stratification of the rocks, everywhere of a 
yielding character, is here seen in the narrow and winding water-courses, flowing with a 
gentle and uniform current, the height of the waters ever vary ing, from the frequent rains; 
lakes, too, being entirely absent, and still water of any description, or even mill-seats, rarely 
to be met with;—when these circumstances are taken into consideration, the unexpected 
scarcity of Aquatics seems less surprising. But, on the other hand, notwithstanding the 
borders of the water-courses in many places are subject to overflow, marshes are singularly 
rare; to which must be added the almost total absence of Pine-woods, occasioned no doubt 
by the small proportion of sandy or gravelly soil. Accordingly, on comparing the Flora of 
the Ohio basin with that of the Atlantic states, in similar latitudes, the absent species are 
found to consist for the most part either of Aquatics, of Marsh-plants, or of such as are only 
adapted to an arid soil; while, on the other hand, many plants make their appearance which 
arc unknown east of the mountains. Whether this is to be attributed in any degree to the 
prevalence of Limestone in the west, we do not possess sufficient data to determine; yet 
some plants arc said to be confined to limestone soil, though, it would seem, for less exclu¬ 
sively than in the case of Saline plants. We will here enumerate some of the most char¬ 
acteristic plants of each region. 

In the western section, among trees, Tilia hcterophylla, ASsculus pallida, the Virgilia, the 
Locust, Gleditschia triacanthos and brachycarpa, the Gymnocladus, the Wild Cherry, Quer- 
cus irnbricaria and macrocarpa, the Cotton-wood ( Populus Canadensis ), confined to the 
banks of rivers; Ulmus fulva and the Wild Mulberry (Morns rubra), the Pecan-nut Hickory, 
the Hackborry ( Ccltis crassi/olia), Carya sulcata, the Planera, Fraxinus quadrangulata:— 
among shrubs. Hibiscus militaris, Rhus aromatics, Darlingtonia brachyloba and glandulosa, 
Gillenia stipulacca, Rosa rubifolia, an Adelia, Euonymus obovatus, a Rhamnus, an Amorpha, 
Ccltis tenuifolia, tire Ilamiltonia, and Hydrangea nivea; it is here, too, that the parasitic 
Mistletoe ( Viscumjlavescens) most abounds, and its evergreen tufts adhering to the branches 
of trees, compensate, to a certain degree, for the absence of Pinesof climbing plants. We 
may name Menispennum Lyoni, Momordica echinata, two Gonolobi and the Knslenia, Vitis 
riparia and another species, and Aristolochia sipho and totnentosa:—among herbaceous plants, 
the dclicute vernal Erigenia, the Stylipus, Collinsia vema, the JefTersonia, Meconopsis peti- 
olata and diphylla, Dentaria maxima, Hcsperis pinnatifida, the Polanisia, Silcne regia and 
rotundifolia, Trifolium reflexum and stolonifcrum, Onosmodium molle; various Phacelias, 
I lydrophyllums and Ellisias; the Nemophilo, Dracocephalum 1 cordatum, the Isanthus, the 
Synandra; two or throe Hedeomns, Scutellariae and Verbenas; Seymeria macrophylla, Ge¬ 
rard ia auriculuta, Capraria multi fids, Pachysandra procumbcns, some Delphiniums and 
Hypericums, Sedum pulchellum and ternatum, Cacalia reniformis and suaveolens, Polymnia 
Canadensis and Uvedalia, Parthenium integrifolium, Beilis integrifolia, and various other 
Composite; the Frazera, Plantago cordata. Euphorbia dentata and others, Erythromium 
albidum, two or three Heucheras, Aconitum uncinatum, some species of Phlox, Talinum 
teretifolium, the Zanthorhizn, Baptisia alba and australis, Paronychia dichotoma, Sinilucina? 
umbellulnta, Spermacoce glabra, Gentiana amarelloides, Valeriana pauciflora, and Actino- 
meris helianthoides:—among gramineous plants, Uniola latifolia, the Diarrhena, a Melica, 
Borne Cariccs, &c.:—and, notwithstanding what has been said above of aquatic plants, a 
few make their way throughout this region, but seem to occur more frequently west of the 
Mississippi, as the Hydropeltis, Nuphar advena, the Podostemon and Schollcra, tho Ponte- 
deria; and we can even name one which seems to bo peculiar, the Heteranthera oval is. 

The section east of the Alleghanies is characterised by some of the Pines, the White 
Cedar (Cupressus thuyoides), Quercus prinus and coqcinea, even the American Chestnut, 
and perhaps the Red Birch (Betula nigra) ;—among shrubs, by the various species of Prinos, 
some Viburnums, Azalea viscosa, Clethra alnifolia, the Itea, the Kalmias, which might give 
a name to this region; Andromeda racemose, Vaccinium dumosum, and, indeed, the wholo 
genus is much more prevalent; the Leiophyllum, Crategus parvifolia, the Comptonia, Aro* 
nia arbutifolia, Quercus Bannisteri, two Alders, and Myrica cerifera:—among climbing 
plants, by Vitis labrusca, aestivalis and cordifblia; and the various species of Smilax are 
more abundant, and some seem peculiar:—of herbaceous plants, by Sarracenia purpurea 
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(Jtg. 1079.)*, Polygala lutea and purpurea, jEBchynomene hispida, the three minute Myrio- 

phyllums, several Ludwigias, Eryngium Virginianum, Coreopsis 
rosea, Gratiola aurea, Lysiinachia racemosa, two or three species 
of Xyris and Eriocaulon, the Dilatris and Lophiola, Narthecium 
Americanum, Xcrophyllum asphodeloidcs, Hudsonia ericoidcs and 
some Helianthemums, Arenaria squarrosa, two Ascyrums, several 
Desmodiums and Lespedezas, the Purple-flowered Thaspium, Kri- 
gia Virginica; various Eupatoriums, Asters and Solidagos; Baccha- 
ris halimifolia, Gerardia flava, the Schwalboa, Euphorbia ipccachu- 
ana, Corallorhiza multiflora and Wisteriuna, Pogonia verticillata, 
Spiranthes cernua, various Habenarias, Caladiutn Virginicum, some 
Spnrganiurns, Bidens chrysanthemoides, Gcntiana nngustifolia, the 
purple-flowered Drosera filiformis, and among grasses the subter¬ 
raneous-flowering Amphicarpon. This region is also remarkable 
for the absence of the Trifoliums, Sedums, Dudccatheon, and even 
Delphiniums and Lonicems, and, in common with the whole forest 
region, perhaps of Chenopodium.— Aquatic plants abound throughout, and of those that arc 
peculiar, the Orontium is the most remarkable: but the Delaware presents bucIi striking 
features with regard to these plants, as to deserve a distinct notice. This great estuary 
affording free access to the tides, from its funnel form, and being nowhere constricted by 
rocks, these have moulded its bed more uniformly than in the rival estuaries to the north 
and south: its borders present most extensive flats, twice a day subject to overflow, while 
the river water is kept back for upwards of seventy miles; and the same, on a lesser scale, 
takes place in its various arms. As far as this fresh tide-water extends, these flats are occu¬ 
pied by different aquatics, which we are accustomed to see in less variable waters, the Pon- 
tederia, the Orontium, the Nuphar,—above all which arise in great profusion the tremulous 
panicles of the Zizania. Other situations to the north or south may present similar features, 
but always on a scale much inferior. 

We have mentioned that the Alleghany Mountains should form by themselves a distinct 
section, for they possess many plants which, in general, do not seein to wander far to the 
east or west. Mountains usually possess a very rich vegetation. Independent of the change 
of temperature produced by elevation, attracting to them the plants of colder climates, and 
with such regularity that they may be used as a measure of latitude in ascertaining the 
range of species;—by being surrounded with a moist atmosphere and presenting a variety of 
soil and exposure, they attract also the plants of the east and the west; all, except such as are 
only fitted for arid situations, and even these are not entirely excluded, as many of our broad- 
topped ridges will testify. It is, however, chiefly towards their southern termination that 
the Alleghanies seem to afford peculiar species. Here is the proper home of the Magnolias 

’ pungens, and perhaps of the Catalpa;— 

and among shrubs, of the Calycanthi, 
Berberis Carolinensis, the Malachoden- 
dron, Robinia viscosa and hispida, Phi- 
ladelphus hirsutus, Rhododendron mi¬ 
nus and Catabiense, Azalea calendula- 
cca, three Clethras, Andromeda flori- 
bunda, the red-fruited Vacinium {Oxy- 
coccus ? erectus), Euonymus ongustifo- 
lius, and Sorbus microcarpa:—among 
herbaceous plants, of Cimicifuga podo- 
carpa and palmata, the Diphylleia, 
Hudsonia montana, Parnassia osarifolia, 
Baptism mollis and villosa, Sedum tele- 
phioides and the Diamoroha, Saxifragn 
erosa and leucanthemifolia, Marshallia 
latifblia, Coreopsis latifblia, Krigia mon¬ 
tana. Cineraria heterophylla, various 
species of Phlox, Heuchera caulescens 
and hispida, various Pycnanthemuma, Melanthium monoicum, Veratrum parviflorum, Xero- 

* The Sarmcenia, or Side-noddle flower, grown in swampy places; its leavos are not flat, like I hose of 
most plants, but tabular and enlarged upwards, so as to resemble a pitcher in shape; the mouth of this 
orifice is sheltered by a lid, like a cap or helmet. These leaves, notwithstanding the wot places of growth 
of the parent plant, which would not seem to require any reservoir of moisture to supply its wants, nre 
always more than half filled with water. It has not yet been ascertained what are the properties of this 
fluid, which render it so inviting to insects; but myriads do enter, and die there; for no sooner has on indi¬ 
vidual colored the mouth of the tube, than he is apparently urged forwards by the rapidity of tlio descent, 
and by tho cirennaflfliice of the neck of the tube being covered with thickly set hairs, all pointing down¬ 
wards, so that his Struggles to return are effectually prevented by the inverted position of these hum, and 
fatigue presently makes him drop into the watr y abyss below. 


{Jig. 1080.), Pavia flava, the Tree Andromeda, Pinus 
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phyllum gramineum, Uvularia t berula, some Trilliums, Clematis cordata, a beautiful Di- 
clytru, and even the Adlumia, Sida 1 napsaa and dioica, Paronychia argyrocoma, Triosteum 
angustifolium, the Schwcinitzia, Iloustonia tenella, Collinsonia tuberosa and anisata, the 
delicate Lindernia monticola, perhaps the Galax, the beautiful Gentiana alba; and among 
gramineous plants, the curious Carexl Frazeri. 

3. The Southern District. —In proceeding from the polar regions to the tropic, a gra¬ 
dual increase is observed both in the species and genera. Many of the plants mentioned 
above are still found throughout this southern region, and though we should have anticipated 
that the preceding district, being far removed both from the pole and tropic, would present the 
most peculiar vegetation, most of the North American genera either take their origin or exhibit 
their greatest developement in the present Tropical forms now show themselves, the Palms, 
the Scitaminea?, an Epidendrum and the Tillandsias, Anonaceee, a Sapindus, an Indigofera 
and Erythrina, a Chrysobalanus, the Rhexias, Passifloras, a Tumera, the Bumelias, a Sym- 
plocos, Bignonias, Crotons and Jatrophas, Amaryllideo;, Rynchosias, an Amyris, Commeli- 
ne«c, &c.; but leaving these, and proceeding to the more characteristic plants, it is to be 
observed that this district seems to form two sections like the preceding, but the limits are 
far less clearly defined. The Maclura, the Celtis integrifolia, and the Nutmeg Hickory, 
seem to belong to the west; while the tall Palmetto, and the Long-leaved Pine, one of the 
most picturesque of trees and occupying tracts of vast extent, are only found in the east. 

Among other trees more generally distributed through the south, we may mention Pinus 
serotina and Ueda; the deciduous Cypress ( Taxodium distichum ), filling the vast miry 
swamps with its light-green feathery foliage, and so remarkable for the woody knobs which 
shoot up from its wide-spread roots; Fraxinus platycarpa and triptcra, the Carolina poplar 
(P. angnlata), a Tree Myrica; Magnolia grandifiora, the pride of the North American 
forest; Tilin pubcscens, Gordonin lasianthus, Nyssa deriticulata, Laurus Carolinensis, 
Qucrcus lyrata: the Live Oak. exclusively maritime; the Swamp Hickory ( Carya aqua- 
tied), Gleditschia monosperma, Quercus Cutesban and aquatics, and Cerasus Carolinians.— 
Among shrubs and smaller trees, Asirninas, Zanthoxylum tricarpum, Prinos coriaccus, five 
species of Ilex, Rhamnus minutifiorus and Carolinianus, the minute-leaved Ceanothi, Nyssa 
tomentosa and candicans, the Wahoo ( Ulmus alata ), Castanea nana and pumila. Hydrangea 

? uercifolia, Aralia spiuosa. Viburnum cassinoides, a Cornus, Kalinia hirsuta, a Befaria, a 
'yrilla, the Elliottin; several Andromedas and Vacciniums, especially V. arborcum; Sym- 
plocos tinctorin, tlio ilalesias and three species of Styrax, Illiciuin Floridanum and parvi- 
iiorum, tlie Mylocaryum, tire Pinckneya, several Myricas, Gordonia pubescens, a Callicarpa, 
laurus geniculate and various others, several Dwarf Oaks, the Fothergilla, Stiliingia syl- 
vatica and ligustrino, the Adclias, several shrub Hypericums, Olea Americana, a Shrubby 
Solidago ( Chrysoma ), some Bplendid species of Hibiscus, the Bumelias, a Sapindus and 
Chrysobalanus, Pavia rubra and macrustuchyu, a Philadelphus, the Stcwartio, Malus angus* 
tifblia, three species of Baccharis, Amyris Floridana, and Ptelea trifoliata. 

Climbing plnnts have now become much more numerous, the Berchemiu, the Dccumaria, 
the two Bignonias, tiie Gelsemium, Vitis rotundiiblia, various species of Clematis, Convol¬ 
vuli, two Clitorias, Galactic ! pinuata and other more genuine species, numerous species of 
Smilax, Cocculus Carolinus and the Schizandra, Rynchosias, an Echitcs, Gonolobus Caro¬ 
linensis, the Wisteria, Louiccra sempervirens, two Passifloras, the Melothria, Brunnichia 
cirrhosn, a beautiful Philadelphus, to which we may add the Tillandsia usneoides, the hoary 
Long Moss, parasitic on trees, and often so entangling their branches os to render the 
woods impenetrable. Other Tillandsias appear to the south, in Florida, and impart a pecu¬ 
liarly tropical and American aspect to the vegetation. 

Among a great variety of herbaceous and smaller plants, we may note the mag¬ 
nificent Erythrina herbacea, the Glottidium, Sesbania macrocarpa; the curious Baptisia ? 
perfoliata and microphylla, with others more genuine; two species of Indigo (/n- 
digofera ), various Tephrosias, Amorpha herbacea, Zomia tetraphylla, A2schynomene ? visci- 
dula, the two simple-leaved Lupines, Schrankia uncinata, the Pitcheria, Astragalus glaber 
and obcordatus, a single Trifolium, &.c.;—the showy Cantua coronopifolia, Turners cistoidcs, 
various delicate Polygalas, four Ascyrums and as many Diodias, different Iloustouias, some 
Justicios and Ruellias, Elytraria Carolinensis, four beautiful Pinguiculas, three deli¬ 
cate Polygonellas, Triptcrella cicrulea and capitata, the Apteria, most of the Rhexias and 
Ludwigias, some Jussueas; all but one, of the Sarracenias, tiie Lepuropetalum, the two 
Mitreolas, Centaurella verna, the Spigelia, various beautiful Gentianas and Sabbatias, Dichon- 
dra Carolinensis, three Hydroleas and two Evolvuli, Solanum Carolinense and hirsutuui, 
several species of Physalis, Asarum arifolium and Virginicum, Iresine celosioides, Eriogo- 
num tomentosum, Drosera brevifblia; the Dionsea (j fig- 1081.)* and Pleea, both confined to 


* The Dionoea mtiscipula, for there is only one aperies (or American Fly-Trap), possesses a most curious 
apparatus for entrapping insects. The genus is somewhat allied to the Silene or Catehfly, and Clears at tho 
extremity of each of its long green leaves, which lie spreading on the ground, a pair of large, thick, fleshy 
lobes, united together by their base, and fringed at the margins with a row of long and slender spines. One 
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a few spots near the Atlantic, the Stipulicida and various Paronychias, Rubia Browne i and 

Galium uninorum, the Polyprernum, some Lobelias, a Tiaridium, 
three Verbenas, Oxalis Lyoni, the singular and delicate Warcas, 
Oplolheca Floridana, the two Micranthemuins, some Helinnthe- 
mums, Parietaria Floridana, Pentstcmon dissectiun, various species 
of Xyris and Eriocaulon, Hypoxia juncea, Aletris aurca; an Ama¬ 
ryllis, Crinum, and four Pancrutiums; three or four dwarf Palms; 
Pogonia divaricate, the parasitic Epidcndrum conupseum, Bletia 
verecunda and aphylla, Crunichis multiflora, llabenaria! quin- 
queseta; Agave Virginica, Tradescantia rosea and various Com- 
melinas; the Thalia and two Cannas; Caladium sagittitoiium; 
Zigadenus glaberrimus, Nolina Gcorgianu; Phalangium 1 croceum, 
most of the superb tribe of the Yuccas; Iris hexagona, cuprua, and 
tripetala; two Cacti: of Umbelliferous plants, three or four Eryn- 
giums, Hynrocotylo repanda, an Archemorn, a Leptocaulis, a l)au- 
cus, and the Tiedcmannia; among the Apocynew, the Amsonias, 
an Anonthcrix, two or three species of Polyotua, Asclepios arn- 
plexicaulis and cinerea, and the Stylundra; among Labiate plants, three or four Coilinso- 
nias and Salvias, the beautiful Gardoquia Hookcri, Calnmintha grandiflora, Hyptis radiata, 
the Ceranthera, and the Macbridea; of the Scrophularineee, Seymcria lenuifulia and pec- 
tinata, numerous beautiful Gerardias, the Macranthcra or Conradia, different Hcrpestes, 
and numerous Gratiolas; of the Euphnrbiacea, various Euphorbias and Crotons, Phyllan- 
thus obovata, Acalypha? Caroliniana, a Jatropha, and several Tragias; and among the 
Composite:, Prenanthes? aphylla, the Apogon, a Krigia and Borkhausia, tlie Marshallias, 
tlie Stokesia, several Vemonias, the Brickellia, Kuhnia critonia, the Polypteris, the Mclan- 
anthera, Chrysocoma nudata, Cacalia lanceolata and ovata, a Ilymonopappus, Boltonia astc- 
roidcs and diffusa, Erigeron quercifolium and nudicaulc, the Pterocaulon, Conyza bifrons, 
the Leptopoda, Arnica nndicaulis, Verbesina Virginica and siegesbcckia, tlie Chaptalia, 
Galardia bicolor, two species of Actinomeris, the Baldwinias, an Elephantopus, the Tetra- 
gonothcca, the Chrysogonum, Ileleniurn quadridentatum, and numerous species of Helian- 
thus, Coreopsis, Rudbeckia, Aster and Solidago, Eupatorium, and especially of the charac¬ 
teristic Liutris. 

Aquatic plants abound, and we would mention in the first place the magnificent Nelum- 
bium luteum; and among others, Nuphar sagittifolia, Nectris aquatica, a Syena, a Ilydro- 
charis, Sogittaria natans and lancifblia, Pontederia lanceolata, the Sparganophorus, Lobelia 
paludosa, some Utricularias, the Lemna-like Fern (A zotla), and in the extreme south, tho 
tropical Pistia: to these must be added tlie Zizania miliacea, a grass of larger growth than 
even the northern species.—Of other Gramineous plants, there arc found a profusion of 
Panicums, also numerous Paspalums, Aristidas, and Andropogons; Rotbollia rugosa and 
ciliata, Monocera, the Erianthi, and especially the Tripsacum. Carices have nearly disap¬ 
peared from the marshes, and are succeeded by a vast variety of Rhynchosporas, Cyperi, 
Sclerias, articulated Junci, by the Dichromas, the Vaginaria, and the Fuircnas. Nor must 
we omit the Cane (Miegia macrospermd), a giant grass, occupying extensive tracts in the 
forest, “ and most abundant on the river alluvions of the south-west, where it attains the 
height of thirty feet and upwards, and forms impenetrable brakes." 

The Prairies. —Having now done with the forest, we come to the examination of a widely 
different vegetation; we arrive at the vast plains of the interior, where long-continued droughts 
preclude the existence of trees or shrubs, and the grasses have usurped their domain. These 
unwooded plains are situated for the most part to the west of tlie Mississippi, in two instances 
however intruding far into the forest-region, as has been mentioned above: they extend 
from the vicinity of the Mexican sea to the Saskatchawan river, in lat 54°, and in a more 
broken manner still further north. This prairie-region may be divided into two botanical 
sections, by the 35th or 36th parallel of latitude;—bearing in mind however that the Rocky 
Mountains possessing in great part the same unwooded character, by their great elevation 
bring the northern plants very far to the south. 

1. The northern parts of these wide-extended plains present a very strong analogy with 
the Tartarian steppes, not only in their physical aspect und tho abundance of salines, but in 
the profusion of Artenisias and Astragali, in possessing a Thermopsis, a Sophora, a Gly- 

might fancy that this plant gave the first idea of our rat-trap, and its inode of operating is very nonrly tho 
name. No sooner does a fly alight upon the centre between the two lobes, than theso suddenly converge, 
the spines meet and clasp one within another, and the poor insect suffers imprisonment and death. The 
same eflect is produced by touching these lobes with a pin, a straw, or any smnll object; but this is chiefly 
observable in fine warm weather; the contractile power being very weak in winter. Sir J. K. Smith is 
decidedly of opinion that these decaying carcases are serviceable to the plant by administering a peculiar 
air to it; and Mr. Knight, a nurseryman, near London, found that a growing specimen of Dionont, upon whose 
eaves he laid fine filaments of raw beef, was much more luxuriant in its growth than on individual not so 
treated. 
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cirhiza, a Fritillaria, a Polycnemum, a Corispermum, a Diotis and other Chenopodee, and to 
complete the resemblance, even a Centaurea.—The Eriogonums however take the place of 
the Tartarean Rheums, and other peculiar forms, the Daleas and Petalostemons, the 
Amorphas, the Brachyris, the Orthocarpus, besides numerous Pentstemons, Psoraleas, Gan- 
ras and (Knotheras, give a distinct character to the vegetation: while on the other hand, 
various Cacti, I/mseae, Oxybaphi, Actinellas and Grindelias, and a Stcvia, show the con¬ 
nection with Mexico and the higher parts of the Andes. Among other plants which seem 
peculiar to this region we note, a Peritoma, a single Polygala and also but one Viola, a 
I.inuin, a Lupinus, a Chrysocoma, a Hymenopappus, two or three Asters and Solidagos, 
several species of Chrysopsis, a Trichophyllum, three Erigerons, two or three Ivas and Am¬ 
brosias, a Collomia, a Puhnonaria, three Lithospermums, a Solanum and an Androcera, 
Ilyssopus anisatus, two or three Castillejas, and unexpectedly two Orobanches; several 
Plantagos, Yucca angustifolia, Croton capitatum. Euphorbia marginata, two or three Vesi- 
carias, a llosackia, Paronychia sessiliflora, Lygodeamia juncea, Hedeoma hirta, Rochelia 
gloinerata, the showy Burtonia ornata, some Potentillas and Anemones, a Cheiranthus, 
Malva coccinca, Rudbeckia columnuris, and Iledysarum boreale, but the Desmodiums and 
Lespedezas with a single exception have disappeared.—With respect to the Gramineous 
plants, a plan of organization which admits the greatest possible number of individuals 
within a given space, it is to be remarked that the Junci, the Scirpi, the Cariccs, even the 
Cyperi are rare; the true grasses seem to hold undivided sway in those regions: the Erio- 
coma, Agrostis? brevifolia; Crypsis? squarrnsa, “almost exclusively covering thousands of 
acresvarious Stipas and Aristides, Sesleria t dactyloides, Poa ? airoides, a Bromus; Fes- 
tera spicatn, also occupying extensive tracts; a Koeleria, Atheropogon oligostachyum, a 
Ilordeum, &c. 


2. In the southern portion of this unwooded region, the grasses are much more thinly 
scattered, and towards the Rocky Mountains the vegetation is so scanty that even a desert 
has been marked out in our maps: but there is no part destitute of rivers at all seasons, or 
where the Cacti and Yuccas may not be occasionally met with, or even some Cucurbitacem 
and Grape-vines spreading over the sands.—In the arid districts of all America, the Cacti, 
whose fleshy substance forms a reservoir of water, together with perhaps the Agaves, sup¬ 
ply the place of the African Mesembryanthemums, Stapelias, Aloes, and Cactiform Euphor¬ 
bias. The Cactus opuntia extends throughout the Atlantic States as far north as lat 42°, 
but in the plains of the Missouri, four species are found at least as far as lat. 48°.—To 
return to the southern prairies. Most of the genera mentioned above are still to be met 
with, and in particular some beautiful species of Petalostemon; also in addition, various 
species of Solanum and Physalis, Streptanthus maculates and S! VVashitana, the Selcnia, 
the Cristatella, an Ionidium, a Krameria, two Mentzelias, a Talinum, an Anantherix aijd 
various Polyoti, but the genuine species of Asclcpias seem hardly to reach this region; 
Snbhatia campestris, several Cantuas, an Evolvulus, a Hydrolea, a Rivina, the Chu'tanthcra, 
an Amarauthus, two or three purple Gerardias, the Euploea and other Boraginea*; Aristo- 
lochia reticulata, the Ixia-like Nemostylcs, Poterium annuum, three or four Fedias, a Bork- 
hausia: the Euphorbias are numerous, mixed with others of the tribe, a Jatropha, two Tra- 
gias, a Maschalanthus, the Lepidanthus and the Aphora; but what particularly distinguishes 
these southern prairies, is the profusion of Helianthoid Composite-, the vast variety of Rud- 
beckius, Helianthi, Silphiums, and species of Coreopsis. Among the latter is the ornamental 
and now familiar, Coreopsis tinctoria {Jiff. 1082.). The numerous 
a Crucifers! and Umbcllifera* present an unexpected analogy with the 

tow [ 1082 European Flora, but the latter are of peculiar forms, and in general 
/ the Mexican character predominates more and more in approaching 

l / —w, the south-west; and is seen among other instances, in numerous 

\ \ / xp* Mimosea-, a tropical form so rare in the south-eastern part of the 
I forest-region.—The scarcity of bulbous-rooted plants is a remarkable 

/ feature in all the eastern part of North America; they consist chiefly 
A I of a few Alliums, and towards the south, of some Amaryllidc j: this 

I y might have been anticipated in a moist forest-region, but in the pre- 

l \ J.ll sent arid district is the more singular, as it is a structure which 

SlEr \ilWj seems peculiarly adapted for avoiding long-continued drought. 

8. On crossing the Rocky Mountains, however, where unwooded 
T 2 V districts for tlie most part still prevail, bulbous plants are much more 

Corcoptii Tinctoria. numerous,—as the Calochorti and Cyclobothrias, the Brodueas, the 

Tritelcia, and in the north, the Phalangium 1 kumas. In the south 
the arid unwooded plains ore said to extend to the very shores of the gulf of California, but 
this district is almost entirely unknown to the botanist. 

To the north, the prairies are said to occupy the greater portion of the space between 
the mountains of the coast and the Rocky Mountains on the east; extending to the 
northward of the Oregon river. Our materials however are still scanty, for giving a satis¬ 
factory account of the vegetation.—The Phalangium 1 kaiuas covers exclusively extensive 
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trusts, and in more arid situations the Purshia is very abundant: among other characterising 
forms may be mentioned the Clarkias and Blepharopnppi. Three beautiful Bartonias (j Hg, 
1083.), the Oenotheras, Trichophyllums and Ilymenopappi, Psoralens, 
Eriogonums, Pentstcmons, Hosackias, a Gaura, and a Petalostemon, 
show the relation to the prairies of the Missouri; and the same Tar¬ 
tarian features are seen in the abundance of Astragali and Artemi- 
sias, and in various Fritillarias. Among other plants hitherto made 
known, we note, two Lupines, three Sedums, Ilymenoncina? lacini- 
atuin, a Vesicaria, Streptanthus sagiltatus, a Peristoma; Viola sar- 
mentosa, Arcnaria Franklinii, Malva Munroana, Potentilla gracilis, 
Eulophus triternatus and ambiguus, Cymopterus glaucus, &c. 

The Western Forest is far less extensive or continuous than 
the eastern, and is more irregular in form. Towards the south it ap¬ 
pears to bifurcate, one strip extending along and including the Rocky 
mountains, and the other, the mountainous district of the coast. It 
is to be observed however that even the Rocky mountains are said to 
be nearly destitute of trees in the extreme south. The species also 
appear to be less numerous thun in the eastern forest, but among 
them are some of most gigantic dimensions. Like the eastern it may 
be divided into three regions, seemingly more confused, from the prevalence of mountains 
throughout, but which could no doubt be defined by tracing the northern limits of particular 
species. 

1. The Northern district, approaching, or even being connected with the eastern forest, 
some of the Canadian spruces appear to extend to the shores of the Pacific: to these may 
be added the Abies taxifolia, and Thuya giganteo, but at present we are unable to designate 
other forest trees.—The undergrowth is almost as much unknown, but this appears to be the 
proper home of the numerous species of Ribes, which have recently been discovered; per¬ 
haps also of Panax horridum, Rubus spectabilis and others, Xylosteum involucratum, Alen- 
ziesia ferruginea and Aleutica, Arbutus Mcnziesii and tomentosa, Vaccinium salicinum, 
Symphoricarpus occidentals, various Spirals, Lonicera 1 microphylla, and the singular Clado- 
thamnus.—Among herbaceous plants, this appeure to be the region of the Claytonias, tho Ro- 
manzowia, &c.; and to these we may add Caltha leptoccphala, Delphinium Mcnziesii and 
simplex, Coptis asplcnifolia, the Achlys, Epimedium hcxandrnm, several Drains, Parnassia 
firnbriata and Kotzebui, Epilobium luteum, Aster peregrinus, the Aphragmus and Oreas, 
Viola Langsdorfii, Mimulus luteus and guttatus, Lnthriea Stelleri, I'lantago macrocarpa, a 
Valerian, three or four Lupines, the Lcptarrhena, various Jleucheras and Tiarcllas, Pyrola 
pumila and others, numerous Saxifragas, Senccio cymbalaria, different Potentiilas: the Gen¬ 
tians and Pediculares are very numerous; and as might have been anticipated, various 
other plants, which are common to the opposing shores of Asia, or are general inhabitants of 
all northern climates. 

2. The Middle district has been more explored, but the results have as yet been only 
partially communicated.—Among trees we have, Pinus Lambertiona, Acer macrophyllum 
and circinnatuin, Quercus agrifolia, and a Cerasus.—Among shrubs , besides various Cur¬ 
rants and Spirceas; Philadelphia Lewisii, Rosa firaxinifolia, Pyrus rivularis, the three Ma- 
lionias, Myginda myrtifolia, Guedtheria shallon, Vaccinium ovatum and obtusum, three 
Rharoni and as many Ceanotlii, Rhus lobata, a Cerasus, Viburnum ellipticum, and Lonicera 
ciliosa.—Among herbaceous plants, the Lupines and Mimuli appear to be peculiarly preva¬ 
lent ; a Pffionia shows a marked analogy to the vegetation of eastern Asia, while Delphini¬ 
ums and Trifoliums call to mind the European flora;-—and indeed, on a western coast, with 
a similar climate, we should have anticipated a much stronger resemblance. To the above 
we may add the two Tellimas, several Heucheraa and Tiarellas, three Saniculas, Eryngium 
pctiolatum; Cardamine angulata. Macropodium laciniatum, Cheiranthus capitatus, the Pla- 
tyspermum and Thysanocarpus; Nabalus alatus, Leontodon hirsutum, Cnicus remotiflorus, 
Eupatorium occidental, the Pyrrocoma and Adenocaulon; Phlox spcciosa, Plectritis con- 
gesta and Patrinia ceratophylla, Anemone deltoidea, various Ranunculi, three Violas, Silene 
Scouleri and Menziesii, Malva rivularis and hederacea, Ilvpericum Scouleri, Oxalis trillii- 
folium, Vicia gigantea, several Rubi and Potentiilas, Epilobium opacum and minutum, and 
various Collinsias and Collomias. 

This middle region is distinctly divided into two sections. Most of the above plants are 
confined to the western, while the following appear to have been found hitherto only in the 
vicinity of the Rocky Mountains: Pinus floxilis, Quercus undulata, and Populus angusti¬ 
folia :—Aquilegia coeruleo, Sida stellata, Rubus deliciosua, Pectis angustifolia, Swortia fasti- 
giata, a Pulmonaria, Phacelia heterophylla, Teucrium laciniatum, Scutellaria angustifolia, 
tliree Castillejas, Erythronium grandiflorum, the beautiful Lewisia, Zigodenus clcgans, 
Xerophyllum tenax, Helonias paniculate, Trillium potiolatum and ovatum, ClemaUs Doug- 
lasii. Geranium emspitosum and albiflorum, several Potentiilas and Saxifragas, Mitella tri- 
fida, Cnicus folioeus, Coptis occidentalis, two Nasturtiums, GSnothera hctcrantha, some 
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species of Ribes; the Petalanthera, Srailacina amplexicaulis, the Wyethia; and three Espe- 
letias, a form which seems to extend throughout the range of the Andes. 

3. The Southern district, or the maritime part of California, is known chiefly by the dis¬ 
coveries of the lamented Douglas, a small part of which has as yet transpired. This ap¬ 
pears to be the region of the Hydrophyllace® and perhaps even of the Papaverace®. Among 
the former we have Gilias, the Leptosiphons and Hugelias, the Fcnzlia, the AQgochloa, a 
Phacelia, and three Nemophilas; and among the latter the Platystemon and Platystigma, 
the Eschscholtzios, two species of Meconopsis, and the curious shrubby coriaceous-leaved 
Dendromecon. To the above we may add from a defective list, Calondrinia speciosa, Madia 
elegans, Stenactis speciosa, Mimulus roseus, Calliprora lutea, Ilespcroscordon lacteum, five 
Lupines, Chelone centranthifolia, the Horkelia, Photinia arbutifolia, Verbena lasiostachys 
and prostrata, the Abronias, Frankenia grandiflora, Bahia artemisifolia, Echeveria ccespitosa, 
Sisyrhinchium Californicum, Ilesperis Menziesii, Solanum umbelliferum, Ribes tubulosum, 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, Rhamnus Californicus, Velezia latifolia, the Hendecandra, the Garrya 
and Eriogonum arachnoideum. The Pines appear to be not less numerous than in similar 
latitudes on the Atlantic, no less than seven specieateing enumerated by Douglas. 

In conclusion, the above geographical division of the North American continent may be 
summed up in the following manner. 

L The Eastern Forest, divided into three regions: 

1. The region of the Spruces; 

2. The region of the Asters and Solidagos, as indicated by Schouw, and which 

furthermore consists of three sections.—1. The Province of the Kalmias.— 
2. The Province of the Gymnocladus and American Virgilia.—3. The Pro¬ 
vince of the Magnolias; 

3. The region of the Sarracenias and Liatrides. 

II. The Central Unwooded Plains, divided into four regions: 

1. The region of the Dale.as and Petalostemums, or of the Eriogonum*; 

2. The region of the Helianthoid Composite:; 

3. The region of the Calochorli; 

4. The region of the Bartonias and Clarkias. 

III. The Western Forest, divided into three regions 

1. The region of the Currants (Ribes) and Claytonias; 

2. The region of the Lupines and Mimuli ; 

3. The region of the Papaveracete and Hydrophyllacete. 

There yet remain two classes of Plants, which it will be most convenient to treat of 
separately: viz. Alpine plants , or such as grow exclusively beyond the limit of trees, 
cither towards the Pole or on mountains; and the saline plants , which are found only ip 
soils impregnated with various salts, more usually however with the muriate of soda. 

Alpine plants. The only Alpine ground in the United States consists of the summits of 
the Rocky Mountains, and of a few square miles on the summits of the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire, and on a few other detached ones in Maine. Here the vegetation is exclu¬ 
sively Arctic, and we arc unable to name a single peculiar plant The vegetation of the 
Arctic regions has been described in the previous pages of this work, and has been stated to 
be similar for the most part in both continents. We may remark however that the Arctic 
regions extend into lower latitudes in eastern America than elsewhere, include more sur¬ 
face, and are besides continued along the elevated coast of Labrador. It would not there¬ 
fore be surprising if this extended district should be found to contain many peculiar plants. 
—We have indeed a list of about thirty, which however it would hardly be safe to give in 
the present imperfect state of our knowledge. In like manner about twenty might be 
named which have hitherto been found only in the western part of Arctic America. But by 
far the most interesting Alpine ground in North America is found on the summits of the 
Rocky Mountains and of trie range which skirts the Pacific, extending perhaps from the 
Polar Sea to the Tropic. This in all probability will, at some future day, yield a rich har¬ 
vest of interesting plants.—We have seen species of Phlox from the Rocky Mou tains, 
imitating in form the Aretias of Switzerland; and Chrysopses and Eriogonums whose stunt¬ 
ed growth and tufted leaves gave sure indication of a genuine Alpine character.—-Indeed 
all these western regions promise a most interesting field to the botanist, and one which 
will not readily be exhausted. 

Saline Plants. The Atlantic coast of North America, from the Arctic regions to lat. 
44°, in general presents only such saline plants as are common to all the north, intermixed 
however with a few, which have not hitherto been found beyond the opposing coast of 
Europe: but beyond this latitude, and increasing in number as we proceed south, inde¬ 
pendent too of the Salicomias, Salsolas and others of the Chenopodete, which are more 
peculiarly Baline, there are a number of plants of various genera which do not appear to 
exist beyond the influence of sea-air. About 70 species have been ascertained’, of which 
We may specify the following os the most remarkable: 
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Hibiscus Virginicus, Iva frutescens, Salicornia Virginico, 

-scaber, — imbricata, Blitura maritimum, 

Prunus maritima, Asclepias paupercula, Rumex pallidus, 

Alnothera humifusa, Sabbatia stellaris, Euphorbia polygonifolia. 

Aster subulatus, -chloroides, Ccropcgia palustris, 

-sparsiflorus, Convolvulus obtusilobus, Lyciutn Carolinianum, 

Solidago laevigata, Gerardia maritima, Iludsonia tomontosa, 

Conyza Mary land ica, Amaranthus pumilus, Crantzia lincata, 

Artemisia caudata, Salicornia mucronata, Lechea thymifolia; 

and of gramineous plants, some rooting in moving sands, and others occupying extensive 
salt-marshes; Scirpus geniculatus and spadiceus, three Junci, Uniola paniculata, Urulepis 
aristulata, Panicum amarum, I’aspalum debile, a Honleum, and especially four species of 
Spartina. To the above list might be added others little less exclusively maritime, os the 
Olca Americana, and unfortunately, the Live Oak.—Along the coast of Florida and the 
shores of the Mexican Sea, as might have been anticipated, many of Uie tropical maritime 
plants make their appearance. 

In the eastern forest region, the only interior saline of sufficient importance to aflord 
footing for this class of plants, that has come to our knowledge, is that of Onondaga in the 
state of New York: here the species do not differ from those of the coast in the same lati¬ 
tude. Most unexpectedly, however, many of these maritime plants make their appearance 
along the shores of the great lakes of the St. Lawrence; as Pisum maritimum, Potcntilla 
anserina, Salsola Kali, Cakile Americana, &c. 

The extensive salines of Missouri and Arkansas appear to aflord peculiar species, as Bli- 
tum chenopodioides, Polycnernum Americanum, Chcnopodium subspicatum, Kochia dioicn, 
Atriplex canescens and argentea, a Salicornia, Achyranthes lanuginosa, Lisianthus? gluu- 
cifolius, Croton muricatum, Calaniagrostis gigantea, the Lepturus, &c. &c.—The shores of 
the great Salt Lake of North California, situated between the head waters of the Colorado 
and Oregon, are entirely unknown. 

The northern shores of the Pacific have been found to present the same vegetation as those 
of the North Atlantic. A few plants, however, seem to be peculiar, or do not reach beyond 
tfio opposite coast of Asia.—-South of the Oregon to the Tropic, the maritime vegetation lias 
been partly explored, but the results have been very sparingly communicated: we can only 
name Lupinus littoralis, Trifolium fimbriatum, and Abronia arenaria. 

In order, however, to complete this view of North American vegetation, the more ele¬ 
vated parts of the table-land and of the mountains of Mexico should be included: and many 
of the plants attributed to this region, may belong more properly to the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts on the north. A large portion of this table-land is described as destitute of trees; but 
the woods are so intermixed that a line of separation cannot be drawn, in the present state 
of our knowledge. Tins is the region of the Iopczies, Rouvurdias, Hoitzias, Stevias and 
various genera of the Compositie; twenty-one species of Oak are enumerated; the Salvias 
are numerous, as well os the Eryngiums, the Valerians, the Eupatoriums, the Gnaphaliums, 
the species of Baccharis, the Lobelias, the Castillcjas, the Buddlejas: in short, the vegetation 
is so rich and varied, including a large proportion of northern genera, that any detailed 
account would exceed our limits. 

In the present state of our knowledge it would be difficult to make a satisfactory com¬ 
parison with the vegetation of the other great divisions of the globe. The territory of those 
great divisions has been too imperfectly explored, and the various forms of plants have not 
yet been sufficiently examined, compared, or their natural affinities determined, to lead to 
certain results. We have counted 332 genera of plants which seem to be peculiar to North 
America, but hitherto are unable to name a single natural family of any considerable 
extent:—the Podophyllacese, Sarraceniacocc, and Lirnnanthero, each very limited in the 
number of species, are all that can be referred to. The absence of the Heaths (Erica), as 
well as of any species of Ficus even in the most southern districts, form well-known 
features. 

The writer is sensible of the imperfections of the above sketch; which is given rather 
for the purpose of inducing the observation of facts. It is a duty we owe posterity, to record 
all the information we can procure about the introduction of plants, whether from abroad or 
from different parts of our own country. The question of naturalization, now difficult in 
many instances, is daily becoming more so, and when cultivation shall be extended a little 
farther, over the western prairies, we shall lose much evidence that is now available. In old 
settlements, botanical investigation is not unlike the study of fossil remains; it is only from 
scattered fragments, requiring the greatest skill in uniting them, that we can reconstruct 
the original flora. In our own country there is perhaps, as yet, no part where we cannot 
form an idea of the vegetation as unmodified by human agency.—At the samo time the 
tract of flat land along our coast is peculiarly favourable for determining the limits of 
nlants, which can be done with accuracy to within a degree of latitude. 
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It remains but to notice such vegetable products as are interesting for economical pur¬ 
poses : and with respect to the Forest trees, even at the present time, we are obligea to 
resort for materials almost exclusively to the admirable work of Michaux. 

The White Oak (Querctu Alba ) is found in most parts of the United States, but in gene¬ 
ral too thinly scattered to supply even the local demand. It abounds most in the middle 
states, and particularly in west Pennsylvania and Virginia. Of all the American Oaks, it 
affords the best timber for general purposes, and that most frequently used, being strong, 
durable, and of large size; inferior, indeed, to the English Oak in strength and durability, 
though more elastic. Its most important use is in ship-building, but it is besides extensively 
employed in civil architecture, by the wheelwright, &c. This and the following species 
alone furnish staves proper for containing wine and spirituous liquors, and these are exported 
in vast quantities, though inferior also for this purpose to the European Oak. White Oak 
timber is exported chiefly from the northern and middle states; and that from Quebec, is 
brought chiefly from the shores of Lake Champlain. 

Tne Post Oak (Q. stellata ) is most abundant in Maryland and Virginia, in dry gravelly 
soils; also, in the upper parts of the Carolines and Georgia. It rarely exceeds fifty feet in 
height, with a diameter of fifteen inches. The wood is used to advantage by wheelwrights 
and coopers, and even in ship-building. The preference given to the staves from the Chesa¬ 
peake, is due in a great measure to their being made of this oak. 

The Chestnut White Oak (Q. bicolor ) affords timber superior perhaps to either of the 
above, but it is everywhere too rarely diflbsed to be much noticed. 

The wood of the Chestnut Oak (Q. primus ) is inferior, though still of excellent quality, 
and used by wheelwrights. The tree is abundant in the Atlantic states, south of lat. 41°. 

The Rock Chestnut Oak (Q. montana ) grows in stony soils, and is most abundant on the 
Hudson and Lake Champlain, and on the Alleghanics of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The 
bark is highly esteemed for tanning, and the wood is considered next best to White Oak for 
ship-building, at New York and outer ports on the Hudson, where it is better known than 
elsewhere. 

The Barren Oak (Q. nigra) is a small tree, chiefly remnrkable for fiimishing excellent 
ftiel, which is brought to Philadelphia, and other ports of the middle states. 

The lave Oak (Q. vireni) is found from lat. 37° to Florida, and westward to the mouth 
of the Sabine river, but never more than 15 or 20 miles from the sea. It attains the height 
of 40 or 45 feet, with a trunk a foot or two in diameter, but is sometimes much larger. The 
wood is the finest material we have for ship-building, is much stronger and more durable 
than tho White Oak, and, indeed, is said to be no way inferior to the European species. In 
consequence of its narrow limits and the more profitable culture of Cotton in the districts 
where it abounds, its total extinction is considered certain at no distant day. The govern¬ 
ment, however, has turned its attention to this object, and is making efforts for its preserva¬ 
tion. 

The Black Oak (Q. tinctoria ) grows to tho height of 80 or 90 feet, with a trunk four or 
five in diameter. The wood is employed in building, and also for staves, which are, how¬ 
ever, too porous to contain spirituous liquors, and are classed as M Red Oak” staves. The 
bark is extensively used in tanning, but is chiefly remarkable for furnishing the brownish- 
yellow dye, called Quercitron, which has become an important article of export The manu¬ 
facture of Quercitron was formerly exclusively confined to Philadelphia, but is now carried 
on to considerable extent in Baltimore: other species of Oak are also now employed for the 
same purpose. 

The Red, Scarlet, Pin, Spanish, and Willow Oaks, some of which are found in most 
parts of the United States, furnish wood which is not much esteemed, and in commerce is 
chiefly employed for staves. Their bark, however, is used for tanning extensively. 

The Black Walnut {Juglam nigra ) grows in most parts of the United States, south of 
lat. 43°, provided the soil be deep and fertile. It attains the height of 60 or 70 feet, with a 
trunk three or four in diameter. The wood is excellently adapted for certain uses in naval 
architecture, and also for cabinet work, as the grain is fine and admits of a beautiful polish. 
Stocks for muskets are very generally made of it, and it furnishes excellent naves for wheels. 
The nuts are agreeably flavoured, and are often found in our markets. 

The Butternut ( Juglans cinerea ) is rather less in its dimensions than the preceding, and 
appears to be confined for the most part to the north. The wood in general is not very 
highly esteemed, but is used for poets and rails, skiffs, coach-panels, wooden Bhovels and 
diriies, and similar purposes. The bark possesses purgative qualities. The nuts are also 
occasionally brought to market, and are preferred by some to the preceding. 

The Pekan-nut {Carya olivatformie ) is exclusively confined to the west, abounding in 
Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas. It is chiefly remarkable for the excellence of its fruit, 
which bears a high price and forms a considerable article of trade. 

The Shell-bark Hiekory {Carya alba ) is found in most parts of the United States, and 
also produces nuts of excellent quality, which are everywhere well known. The wood of 
the Hickories, of which we have eight species, possesses great weight, strength and tena> 
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city, but decays speedily when exposed to heat and moiBture, and consequently is unfit for 
architectural purposes: it is employed for axletrees, large screws, cogs of mill-wheels, han¬ 
dles of axes and carpenters’ tools, whip-handles, &c.; for handspikes it is particularly 
esteemed, and exported to England. Of the numerous trees east of the Alleghenies, the 
Hickories alone, at least in the middle states, are perfectly adapted for making hoops, and 
vast quantities of the young saplings are cut for this purpose. For fuel thiB wood is supe¬ 
rior to any other either in Europe or North America. The Hickories ore pretty generally 
distributed over the United States, and wherever the soil is fertile some of the species are 
to be found in abundance. 

The Sugar Maple (Acer saccharinum) abounds chiefly between lat. 46° and 43°, and 
farther south is common only in Genessee and the northern parts of Pennsylvania, where it 
sometimes occupies extensive tracts almost exclusively. It is remarkable for the sugar ob¬ 
tained from the sap, which is still manufactured very extensively, and is considered superior 
to the common brown sugar of the West Indies, and equal to any, when refined. The ashes 
are very rich in alkali, and furnish four-fifths of the Potash, exported from the north in such 
vast quantities. In Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, the wood is substituted for Oak, 
and used both in civil and naval architecture. The variety called Bird’s-eye Maple is 
highly ornamental, and is extensively employed in cabinet-work, forming, also, an article 
of export. The Sugar Maple affords excellent fuel, and the charcoal is also highly valued. 

The Black Sugar Maple (Acer nigrum) strongly resembles the preceding, but for the 
most part is found in more southern latitudes. It is mixed with the former in Genessee, but 
abounds chiefly along the great rivers of the west. Like the former, it yields great quanti¬ 
ties of sugar, but the wood is little used except for fuel, which is of excellent quality. 

The Red Maple (Acer ruhrum ) is common in wot grounds in all parts of the United 
States. The wood is easily wrought in the lathe, and acquires by polishing a glossy and 
silken surface. It is used extensively for Windsor chairs, bedsteads, shovels, &,c., and espe¬ 
cially for the stocks of rifles and fowling-pieces. The variety called Curled Maple is pecu¬ 
liarly beautiful. 

The White Maple (Acer eriocarpum ) is very abundant along the banks of the Ohio and 
its tributaries. The wood is not much used, but furnishes excellent charcoal. Sugar is 
sometimes made from its sap, but it yields only half as much as the Sugar Maple, though it 
is whiter and more agreeable. A tree of tliis species now standing in the vicinity of Con¬ 
way, New Hampshire, measures twenty-four feet around the trunk, at the height of five 
feet from the ground. 

The Box Elder, or Ash-leaved Maple (Acer negundn ) {fig- 1084.), is very abundant west 
of the Alleghanies, and the wood is fine-grnintMl, but at present is little used. 

The wood of the Magnolias is soft and of little value, though sometimes employed in tho 
interior of houses. 



The Tulip Tree {Liriodendro n) {fig. 1085.), improperly but very commonly called Pop¬ 
lar, is abundant in fertile soils, throughout the middle and western states. It grows to the 
height of 80 or 100 feet, with a trunk three feet and upwards in diameter. The wood is 
of excellent quality, and is used for a great variety of purposes, even forming an article of 
export to the north. In the west it supplies the place of the Pine, and Red and White 
Cedars. 

The wood of the Sweet Gum ( Liquidambar ) {fig. 1086.) is very compact, fine-grained 
and susceptible of a brilliant polish. Though inferior in strength to Oak, it is used for 
many purposes requiring great toughness and solidity. 
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The Buttonwood, or Sycamore (Platanus occidentals ), one of the largest of our Forest 
trees, at present, is not much in request for the properties of its wood. 

Ti«e Mountain Laurel ( Kulmia latifolia ), though merely a shrub, the stem rarely exceed¬ 
ing three inches in diameter, deserves notice from its wood approximating to Box, for which 
it may be substituted. 

The Canoe Birch ( Betula papyracea ) derives its name from the most important of its 
uses: the outer bark is formed into canoes, remarkable for their lightness, one adapted for 
four persons weighing only 40 or 50 pounds; and which are sometimes of sufficient size to 
carry 15 individuals. Canoes of this description were first made by the Indians of the north, 
and are now used by the Canadians in transporting furs, coasting even the shores of the 
Great Lakes:—indeed, the fur-trade would be much embarrassed without them, and the bark 
of no other known tree is fit for this purpose. In the other Birches, the outer bark or cuti¬ 
cle is thin, consisting of a single or hut few layers, but in this species the layers are numer¬ 
ous, and may be easily separated and used as a substitute for paper, &c. A section of the 
trunk exhibits very elegant undulatious of the fibre, and is employed for ornamental pur¬ 
poses, but in general the wood is not much used except for fuel, for which purpose it is ex¬ 
ported from Maine very extensively, but chiefly to Boston. This tree is found exclusively 
in the North, hardly existing beyond lat. 45°. 

The Black Birch (Betula lenta ) is found in the eastern states, from lat. 48° to 40°, but 
farther south, is confined to the summits of the Alleghanies. It grows in deep, loose, and 
cool soils. The wood is superior to that of the other Birches, possesses considerable strength, 
and is susceptible of a brilliant polish. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, it is 
esteemed next to Cherry by cabinet-makers, acquiring with age the appearance of Mahogany. 

The Yellow Birch ( Betula excelsa ) abounds in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Maine, 
but is rare west of the Hudson. The wood is strong and makes handsome furniture, though 
inferior to the preceding. It is also employed in ship-building, and the young saplings for 
hoops; and, besides, it furnishes excellent fuel. The bark is highly esteemed for tanning, 
but is not employed very extensively. 

The Red Birch (Betula nigra.) is a more southern tree, being found from lat. 41° to 
Georgia, growing along the banks of rivers. The wood is used for the hoops of rice casks, 
and is marie into bowls, trays, &c. 

The Locust (Robinia pscudacacia) (Jig. 1087.) is found native in the valleys of the Alle¬ 
ghanies and throughout the western states, but everywhere 
mixed with the other trees, not occupying exclusively the 
soil, even of limited districts. It is now planted about 
houses in all parts of the Union, as it has a rapid growth, 
but unfortunately it is very generally liable to injury from 
the attacks of an insect (Callidium flexuosum). The wood 
is superior to that of most trees of northern climates. II 
is much sought for in naval architecture, and is substituted 
for Box by turners: for trunncls it is used almost exclu¬ 
sively, and is exported to England for this purpose. In 
durability it exceeds any other, except perhaps the Red 
Mulberry, and posts made of it, of which there is a vast 
consumption, will last for forty years. 

The Honey-Locust, or Black Locust (Gleditschia tria - 
canthos ), is also found indigenous in the western states. 
The wood resembles that of the Locust, but is coarser, and 
Loernt Tree. extremely hard when perfectly seasoned ; yet is little es¬ 

teemed where most employed, as in some parts of Ken¬ 
tucky. It is sometimes cultivated for hedges, and the long branching thorns sufficiently 
deter all quadrupeds from approaching it. 

The Red Bay (Jjaurus Carolinensis) grows in the southern swamps, beyond lat. 37°, and 
attains the height of 60 or 70 feet, with the trunk 15 or 30 inches in diameter. The leaves 
resemble those of the Mediterranean species, and, like them, may be employed in coo’-ery. 
The wood is of a beautiful rose-colour, is strong, fine-grained, and acquires a brilliant polish. 
Before the introduction of Mahogany, it was commonly employed in the southern states, 
and afforded highly beautiful articles of fiirniture. When of sufficient size, it is employe! 
in ship-building, and exported for the purpose to New York and Philadelphia. 

The American Holly (Ilex opaca) grows chiefly in barren soils, and is most abundant on 
the eastern shore of Maryland and in the vicinity of Richmond, Vo.; sometimes attaining 
the height of 40 feet, with a trunk 12 or 15 inches in diameter, but usually it. is found much 
smaller in its dimensions. The wood is fine-grained, compact, and very brilliant when 
polished, and is used chiefly by turners and cabinet-makers. It is also excellently adapted 
for pullies, though inferior to Lignum-Vitas. This tree strongly resembles the European 
Holly, from which the best bird-lime is manufactured. 

The Wild Cherry (Cerasus Virginiana) in its wild state appears to be confined almost 
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entirely to the western states, though now planted everywhere. In the west it grows to 
the height of 80 or 100 feet, with the trunk four or five in diameter. The fruit, which is 
about the size of a Pea, is bitter to the taste, but withal agreeable, and is used for making 
a cordial, by infusing it in rum or brandy. The wood is extensively employed in the mid¬ 
dle and western states ibr every species of furniture, and, when taken near a branch, rivals 
Mahogany in beauty. It is also employed on the Ohio for ship-building, and is sent down 
the river to New Orleans. 

The Persimon ( Diospyrus Virginiana ), of the same Genus as the Ebony, is a middling- 
sized tree) common in all ports of the United States south of lat 41°. The fruit, which is 
as large as a Plum, is very sweet when touched by the frosts, and frequently makes its ap¬ 
pearance in our markets. An agreeable beverage is also obtained from it in some districts, 
by fermentation. The wood is used at Baltimore by turners, for large screws, and by tin- 
workers, for mallets; and at Philadelphia, for shoe-lasts; but though a common tree, it is 
usually of inconsiderable dimensions. 

The Papaw ( Asamina triloba ) is a small tree, not usually exceeding 20 feet in height, 
and chiefly remarkable for its fruit, which somewhat resembles a Banana both in shape and 
flavour. It hardly exists north of lat. 40°. 

The Cotton-Wood ( Populus Canadensis ) is one of our largest trees, growing to the 
height of 80 or 100 feet, with a trunk six feet and upwards in diameter. It appears to be 
confined to the immediate banks of our great western rivers. The wood, though of better 
quality than most Poplars, at present is not very much employed. 

The Carolina Poplar (j Populus angvlata ) strongly resembles the preceding, and is found 
in similar situations, but in a more southern latitude, hardly extending beyond lat. 39°. 

Seven other species of Poplar arc found in various parts of the United States. 

The Palmetto, or Cubbage Tree ( Chamasrops palmetto ), is a Palm, growing along the 
Atlantic coast, from lat 35° to the extremity of Florida. It attains the height of 40 or 50 
feet; and the wood is preferred in the south for wharfs, as it is secure from the attacks of 
sea-worms; but it decays speedily when thus exposed alternately to air and water. It has 
been found eminently proper for the construction of forts, as on the passage of balls it closes 
without splitting. 

The American Chestnut ( Castanea Americana ) is most abundant east of the Alleghanies, 
as also on these mountains throughout. It is one of our loftiest trees, and the wood is strong 
and elastic, peculiarly adapted for posts when charred at the base, and is preferred for rails, 
which are said to last 50 years. It is also used for shingles, and sometimes for staves, which, 
however, are unfit for containing liquids. It besides affords excellent charcoal, and in some 
parts of Pennsylvania the woods are cut every 16 years for this purpose. The nuts are 
smalley and sweeter than those of the European species, and arc well known in our markets. 

The Chinquapin ( Castanea pumila ), in general only a shrub, produces a nut which is still 
smaller, but which is sometimes to be found in our markets. 

The American Hazel (C 'orylus Americana ) is also a shrub, pretty generally diffused over 
the United States. The nuts, though considered inferior to the European, or Filbert, are 
more delicate, and are collected extensively. 

The Red Beech (Tagus ferruginea ) is almost exclusively confined to the extreme north¬ 
eastern states and the neighbouring parts of Canada, where it is so abundant as often to con¬ 
stitute entire forests. The wood is strong, tough, and compact, and in those districts, where 
Oak is rare, is employed in ship-building, and for various minor purposes; even forming an 
article of export to England. 

The White Beech ( Fagus Americana ) is more widely distributed, being found in all parts 
of the United States, and in Geneasec and the west forming extensive forests, like the pre¬ 
ceding. The wood is inferior to the Red Beech, and the proportion of heart is much less. 

The Iron Wood ( Ostrya Virginica ), so called from its weight, rarely exceeds 35 or 40 

_ feet in height, with the trunk 12 inches in diameter. The wood 

1088 is used in me northern states for levers, and seems well adapted 

for mill-cogs, mallets, &c. 

The Dogwood ( Cornus jlorida ) (fig. 1088.), is found in all 
ports of the United States, south of lat 43°, and is well known 
from the large white petaloid involucres, which render it so 
conspicuous m the spring. It does not usually exceed 20 feet 
in height, but the wood is hard, compact and excellently adapt¬ 
ed for the handles of light tools and similar purposes. 

The Sour Gum (Nyssa villosa ) is found in all parts of the 
United States, south of lat 41°, and attains the height of 00 or 
70 feet The wood is preferred for hatters' blocks, and through¬ 
out Virginia is used for the naves of coach and wagon-wheels, 
and farther south, in rice-mills. 

The Black Gum, or Tupelo (Nyssa biflora) (fig. 1069.), 
Dogwood. strongly resembles the preceding, but grows as far north as lat 
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43°, is found only in wet grounds, and rarely exceeds 40 or 45 feet in height; though with 
a trunk sometimes more than a foot in diameter. The wood is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to split, from the fibres being interwoven, which 
property gives it a decided superiority for certain uses. In New York, 
New Jersey, and particularly at Philadelphia, it is employed exclu¬ 
sively for the naves of wheels destined to bear heavy burthens. As 
fuel, Gum logs are esteemed, from their consuming slowly and 
diffusing a great heat. 

The I Arge Tupelo (iVyssa denticulata) is only found in the swamps 
of the South, whore it attains the height erf - 70 or 80 feet, with the 
trunk 15 or 20 inches in diameter. Its presence is considered an 
infallible proof of the depth and fertility of the soil, and consequent 
fitness for the culture of Rice. The wood is extremely light, and 
softer than that of any other tree in the United States. 

The American Nettle Tree is so rare that it is never seen employ- 
itiack Gum. od, though probably it may possess useful properties. 

The llackberry, or lloop-ash (Celtis crassifolia), is peculiar to the 
Western States, and sometimes attains the height of 80 feet, though with the trunk only 
18 or 20 inches in diameter. The wood is light, fine-grained, and compact, but is little 
esteemed, from its weakness and liability to speedy decay. 

The Red Mulberry (Morns rubra) is rare in the Atlantic States, but abundant in the west, 
where it often exceeds 60 or 70 feet in height, with the trunk two feet in diameter. The 
fruit is deep red, of on agreeable, acidulous, and sugary flavour. The wood is fine-grained, 
compact, and by many is esteemed fully equal in durability to the Incust: but the tree is 
less abundant, grows more slowly, and requires a richer soil. It is used in ship-building when¬ 
ever it can be procured. 

The Kentucky Coffee-tree (Gymnocladus Canadensis) is confined to the Western States, 
and is most abundant in Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, where it is considered an index 
of the richest lands, attaining the height of 50 or 60 feet, with the trunk 12 or 15 inches in 
diameter. The wood is strong, very compact, fine-grained, and fit for cabinet work and other 
purposes. 

The White Ash (Fraxinus acuminata ) is most abundant north of lat 41°, growing to the 
height of 80 feet, with the trunk three feet in diameter. The wood is highly esteemed for 
its strength, suppleness, and elasticity, and is employed for a great variety of purposes, as 
well os exported to England and the West Indies. 

We have at least five other species of Ash in different parts of the United States, all 
resembling the preceding in the qualities of their wood, and indeed often used indifferently. 

Of the great variety of Willows in the United States, especially in the north, but two or 
three attain the dimensions of a tree, and these do not possess any known remarkable pro-* 
perty, differing at least from others of the Genus. Several exotic Willows have been planted 
in various parts of the United States, and are even sometimes cultivated. 

The American Elm (Ulmus Americana) is found in all parts of the United States, but 
thrives best between lat. 42° and 46°. The wood is inferior to the European, and its uses 
are few and unimportant. 

The Red, or Slippery Elm (Ulmus fulva), is rare in the Atlantic States, but very common 
in the west. It is inferior in size to the preceding, but the wood is of better quality, and is 
employed in the construction of houses, and even of vessels: for blocks, it is the best in the 
United States, and its scarceness in the Atlantic States is the only cause of its limited con¬ 
sumption. 

The American Linden, or Bass wood (Tilia Americana), is a lofty tree, but the wood is 
not extensively used in the arts. We havo two other species, in the south and west, 
whose wood possesses similar properties, and is likewise little employed. 

The Red Pine (Pinus resinosa) is properly a Canadian tree, and is rarely found south of 
lat 43°. It often occupies considerable tracts, either alone or mixed with the White Pine, 
and grows to the height of 70 or 80 feet having a trunk two feet in diameter, and rem .rka- 
bly uniform in its size. The wood is highly esteemed for strength and durability, and is 
frequently employed in naval architecture, furnishing planks of 40 feet without knots, and 
even masts. The planks form a considerable article, of export to England. 

The Yellow Pine (Pinus variabilis) is most abundant in New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia, where it grows to the height of 50 or 60 feet with the trunk 15 or 18 inches in 
diameter for two-thirds of this height. The wood is used in immense quantities, both in 
civil and naval architecture, and forms an article of export to England and the West Indies. 

The Long-leaved Pine (Pinus palustris) is perhaps the most valuable tree in North 
America, as well from the properties of the wood, as from the resinous matter which it 
yields so abundantly. It is exclusively a southern tree, commencing at Norfolk, in lat. 37°, 
and occupying, almost without interruption, a tract of the most arid soil, extending'along the 
coast 600 miles in length by 100 in breadth. Its usual height is 60 or 70 feet, with the trunk 
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15 or 18 inches in diameter, and the extremely long, needle-like leaves, give the tree a 
peculiarly picturesque appearance. The resinous matter iB more uniformly distributed than 
in the other species, hence the wood is stronger, more compact, and durable. It is preferred 
to every other species of Pine, even in England, and is put to a great variety of uses both in 
civil and naval architecture. Vessels indeed are sometimes built entirely of this material; 
and vast quantities are sent to New York, Philadelphia, and other northern ports, where 
among other uses it is in request for flooring boards. It is the only species exported from 
the Southern States to the West Indies, and numerous small vessels are employed in this 
trade, chiefly from Savannah and Wilmington, North Carolina. The United States arc 
entirely dependent on this tree for the resinous matter so indispensable in ship-building; and 
which at present is obtained principally from the lower part of North Carolina. Forty thousand 
barrels were exported to Liverpool alone in 1805, and it is besides sent to France;, and makes 
its appearance at Paris under the name of Boston turpentine. Spirits of turpentine is made 
by distilling the turpentine in retorts; the residue is rosin. All the tar is made from dead 
wood, for which reason it is less esteemed in Europe than the Swedish, which is obtained 
from recently felled trees. 

The wood of the Pitch Pine ( Pinus rigida ) in general is not much used, except as fuel, 
for which purpose it is consumed in vast quantities in the Middle States, by bakers, brick- 
makers, and now by steam-boats. Lampblack is procured from the most resinous stocks of 
this tree. It also formerly furnished a certain quantity of tar, and a little is still made in 
New Jersey and on I.ake Champlain; indeed the tar used on the Ohio is chiefly obtained 
from this tree, at an exorbitant rate, being manufactured on the Alleghanies and on the bor¬ 
ders of Tar creek, which enters about twenty miles below Pittsburg. 

The I loblolly Pine (Pinus teeda) is a southern species, found exclusively south oflat. 38°. 
In those districts where it abounds, it is commonly employed for architectural purposes, but 
in general it is to be regarded as one of the least valuable of the Pines. 

The White Pine (Finns strobus ), on the other hand, is a highly important tree, peculiar 
to the north, and most abundant between lat 47° and 43°, south of which it is only found on 
the mountains. It is our loftiest tree, growing to the height of 160 feet and upwards, with 
the stem six feet in diameter. The wood is employed in far greater quantities, and for a 
greater variety of purposes, than any other in North America; yet it possesses little strength, 
and is liable to swell; it is, however, soft, light, and easily wrought, free from knots, and 
furnishes timber of large dimensions. One of its most important uses is for the masts of 
vessels, and in this respect it would be difficult to replace it in the United States. Among 
the advantages derived by Britain from the possession of Canada, the supply of masts forms 
by no means the last consideration. The state of Maine furnishes the; finest and the greatest 
quantity of White Pine timber, including three-fourths of all exported from the United States. 
Next to Maine in the extent of supply, may be ranked the shores of I^ikc Champlain, from 
whence it is taken down the St. Lawrence, and by canal, to the Hudson. The head waters 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna occupy the third rank, and the timber is floated down 
these rivers in the form of rafts, to the ports on the Delaware and Chesapeake. The head 
waters of the Alleghany also abound with the White Pine, and from this region is derived 
the supply of the Ohio valley, and even of New Orleans, which is more than 2,000 miles 
distant. 

A gigantic species of Pine (Pinus Lambertiana) has recently been discovered near the 
Pacific coast, between lat 43° and 40°, growing to the height of more than 200 feet, with 
the trunk from 10 to 15 feet in diameter. It is remarkably straight, and destitute of branches 
till near the top, which forms almost a perfect umbel. The wood is of fine quality, and yields 
a large portion of resin. Growing trees, that have been partly burned, yield a substance 
greatly resembling sugar, qpd indeed substituted for it by the natives. The cones arc from 
12 to 18 inches long, by 3 in diameter; and the seeds are pounded and baked into a sort of 
cake, which is considered a luxury. Not less than seven other species of Pine have been 
likewise discovered by Mr. Douglass in California, but of their history or uses we are as yet 
uninformed. 

The Hemlock Spruce (Abies Canadensis ) is found within the same limits as the White 
Pine, and is much more abundant It is a beautiful tree, and affords a dense shade, growing 
to the height of 70 or 80 feet, with the stem two or three in diameter. As the White Pine 
becomes rare, the wood of the Hemlock is substituted, though inferior for most purposes. For 
laths, however, it is preferred, and forms an article of export. In the Northern States, Hem¬ 
lock bark is used almost exclusively for tanning, and it is sometimes sent to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, to be mixed with Oak. 

The Black, or Double Spruce (Abies nigra), like the rest of the genus, is peculiar to the 
north, being extremely abundant between lat. 44° and 53°, growing in black, humid, and 
deep soils. It attains the height of 70 or 80 feet, with the trunk 15 or 20 inches in diameter. 
The wood is employed for the same purposes as the White Pine, and is one-fourth cheaper, 
while the supply is vastly more abundant It is besides substituted for Oak in ship-building, 
in the north, and is used almost universally for spars, in the various ports of the Union: 
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these last are exported to England, and are preferred, but they are not of sufficient size for 
the yards and topmasts of vessels of war. Spruce beer, an agreeable and salutary drink, is 
made from the young branches of this tree. 

The White, or Single Spruce (Abies alba) grows with the preceding, but is inferior in 
size as well as in the quality of the wood, which, however, is used for the same purposes. 
The fibres of the roots are very flexible and tough, and are used in Canada for stitching bark 
canoes. 

The American Silver, or Balsam Spruco (Abies balsamifera) is a small tree, more fre¬ 
quently planted for ornament than employed for useful purposes. A concrete resinous sub¬ 
stance is very abundant about the trunk, and the fresh turpentine has been highly celebrated 
as a medicine, both at home and abroad, under the false name of Balm of Gilead. 

The American Arbor-vit® ( Thuya occidental™) is found in the same region as the Spruces, 
where it is called White Cedar; and indeed it much resembles in its appearance the Cu- 
pressus Thuyoides, or genuine White Cedar. It grows to the height of 50 or 60 feet, with 
the trunk 10 or 15 inches in diameter, and is now planted for ornament in all parts of the 
Union. The wood is soft, fine-grained, and is highly esteemed from its durability, but it is 
difficult to procure stalks of any considerable length with a uniform diameter. 

On the Rocky Mountains, and along the coast of the Pacific, a gigantic species of Thuya 
is met with, growing to the height of more than 200 feet, with the trunk 10 feet and up¬ 
wards in diameter; but whether the wood can be employed for any important purposes, is 
not at present ascertained. 

The American l.arch, or Hackmatack (Larix microcarpa) is still found in the same dis¬ 
tricts as the Spruces, but may be considered rare within the limits of the United States, 
abounding only in some localities to the north of the St Lawrence. It attains the height of 
SO to 100 feet, with the trunk three feet and upwards in diameter. The wood is exceedingly 
strong and durable, is highly esteemed, its only fault being its weight, and is employed in 
our ship-yards whenever it can be procured. 

The Bald Cypress (Taxodium distil hum), on the other hand, is peculiar to the southern 
swamps, not being found north of lat. 38°. It forms a prominent feature in the vegetation, 
often exclusively occupying these extensive swamps, and growing to the height of 120 feet, 
with a diameter of ten or twelve at the base of the trunk; which, however, is usually hol¬ 
low, and tapers pretty suddenly. The tree is also remarkable for woody protuberances, 
called knees, which shoot upwards from its wide-spread roots in every direction. The wood 
is fine-grained, light, very durable, possesses great strength and elasticity, and is very gene¬ 
rally used in the south for architectural purposes. It even has a reputation, as eminently 
proper for tire masts and sides of vessels, though at present little employed. Wherever it 
grows it is chosen for canoes, which may be obtained of the length of 30 feet, by five in 
breadth. Immense quantities of shingles, of excellent quality, are made from the Cypress, 
forming an important article of export, alike to the ports of the Middle States, and to the 
West Indies. This tree is of inestimable value to the Southern States, and particularly to 
Lower ixniisiana, where it is most abundant, occupying extensive tracts, which ore annually 
liable to overflow from the waters of the Mississippi. 

The White Cedar (Cupressvs thuyoides) is found chiefly in the Middle States on the 
Atlantic, and like the preceding, grows exclusively in swamps. It sometimes attains the 
height of 70 or 80 feet, with the trunk three feet in diameter. The wood is light, soft, fine¬ 
grained, easily wrought, and exceedingly durable. Its superior fitness for various household 
utensils has given rise to a distinct class of mechanics, called cedar-coopers. It is found to 
be the best for preserving oils, and also affords beautiful lampblack, while the charcoal is 
highly esteemed for gunpowder. The boards are superior to White Pine, and are sold at a 
higher price. Immense quantities of shingles are likewise made from this tree, similar in 
quality to those of the Cypress, and even preferred in various places. 

The Red Cedar {Juniperus Virginiana) is found chiefly in the Atlantic States, and south 
of lat. 44°, growing in exposed, dry situations, thriving also in sandy and barren soils. It 
does not usually exceed 40 or 45 feet in height, and in many places performs an important 
part in the succession of forests, being the first tree to appear in cleared lands, attracting 
moisture ubout its roots, or rather protecting the soil from rapid evaporation in the sun s rays 
till other species of trees are enabled to find footing in its shade; these in their turn at length 
overtop it, when it finally dies out without renewal. The wood is highly esteemed from its 
durability, and notwithstanding its small size, is very extensively used in ship-building, as 
also for posts and various other purposes. It is observed to be of better quality, the nearer 
the sea and the farther south it is obtained. The berries nre used to a considerable extent 
in the manufacture of gin. This valuable tree is now becoming scarce, although we have 
much Boil on which it might be planted to advantage: at the same time, the wood of the 
Cedrela, imported from the West Indies under the name of Spanish Cedar, is taking its place 
in our ship-yards. 

The Osage Orange, or Bow-wood {Maclura aurantiaca), a small thorny tree, with the 
fruit resembling an Orange, is found in the south-western parts of Arkansas. It is closely 
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related to the Fustic of the West Indies, and the wood possesses the same yellow colour; 
but all attempts to fix it have hitherto foiled. The Maclura has lately been cultivated sue* 
cessfully for hedges, both at home and abroad. 

The Bay-berry, or Wax-myrtle ( Myrica cerifera ) is a shrub found in the Northern and 
Middle Atlantic States, growing chiefly in barren soils. The name is derived from a wax¬ 
like substance, of a greenish colour and pleasant odour, which is obtained from the berries, 
and in some districts very abundantly. 

The Catalpa (Catalpa cordifolia) is chiefly known as an ornamental tree, though some of 
the properties of its wood may render it valuable. Though generally found planted, it is 
said to be wild in the south-western parts of the Alleghenies, and in some other localities. 

The Florida Orange, wo would mention rather for the purpose of eliciting information. 
Our earliest records speak of it as abounding throughout East Florida, and it is considered 
by travellers and the inhabitants, as decidedly indigenous. This is the more remarkable, as 
the Aurantiaccs! are usually considered exclusively native of the tropical parts of the Eastern 
Continent. 

The Zamia integrifolia, though properly a West Indian plant, also abounds throughout 
East Florida; and from its roots a substance resembling Arrow-root, and used for the same 
purposes, is obtained in considerable quantities. 

The number of Wild Grapes in the United States is remarkable, the more so, os the cul¬ 
tivated grape does not seem adapted to our climate. Not less than seven species have been 
ascertained, and more in all probability yet remain. Good table grapes, as the Catawba, 
Isabella, and Elsinburg, have been obtained by cultivation from the native species, and are 
now frequently to be met with. Good wine has also been made in some instances, more par¬ 
ticularly from the western grapes; and it seems probable that the United States will not 
always be dependent on Europe for this luxury. It has been asserted that no species is 
found west of the Rocky Mountains, which would be singular, as we have in that region a 
European climate, perfectly adapted to the cultivated grape; and as, moreover, neither the 
cultivated grape nor any other is considered a native of Europe. In China, at the same time, 
which possesses at least one native grape, and whose climate is similar to our own, the cul¬ 
tivated Bpecies was unknown till within a comparatively recent period. 

To the westward of the Rocky Mountains are occasionally found considerable tracts, occu¬ 
pied almost exclusively with the Scilla kamns, and commonly called Kamas Prairies. The 
roots of this plant arc extensively employed for food by the Indian tribes, and are sometimes 
made into bread, which is stated to be of excellent quality. 

The seeds of the Wild Rice ( Zizania aquatica), a tall aquatic grass, also forms an article 
of food for the Indian tribes, in places where it abounds. Should any large-grained varieties 
be discovered, it may prove a valuable plant to extensive districts in the north-west, which 
otherwise it may be difficult to bring under any sort of cultivation. 

Among the various Medicinal plants of North America, we may mention the Pippsissewa 
(Chimaphila umbellate) as a diuretic.—The Blood-root, or Puccoon ( Sanguinaria Cana¬ 
densis ), as an emetic, purgative, &c., and which also affords a fine dye of an orange colour. 
—The Dogwood (Cornus Florida ), which affords a good substitute for the Peruvian Bark.— 
Several other species of Cornus, which possess similar qualities.—The Fever-wort ( Trios- 
tcum perfoliatum). —Gillenia trifoliate and stipulacea, from their emetic properties.—Mag¬ 
nolia glauca.—The Tulip tree.—American Senna (.Cassia Marylandica ), an excellent 
cathartic.—Geranium maculatum, as an astringent.—The Mountain Tea, or Partridge-berry 
(Gaullheria procumbens).— Lobelia inflate, or Indian Tobacco, a powerful emetic, sudorific, 
and expectorant—The Winter-berry (Prinos verticillaius). —Euphorbia ipecacuanha, which 
may be substituted for the imported Ipecacuanha.—Sweet Fern (Comptonia asplenifolia), 
much used as a tonic and astringent—Different species of Erigeron.—The Butterfly-weed 
(Asclepias tuberosa'). —The American Centaury (Sabbalia angularis ), a valuable tonic bit¬ 
ter; and various other Sabbatias and Gentians possessing similar properties.—The May-apple 
(Podophyllum peltalum ), whose root is a safe and active cathartic.—The Yellow-root (Hy¬ 
drastis Canadensis') —The Virginia Snake-root (Aristolochia serpentaria), extensively em¬ 
ployed both at home and abroad.—The Wild Indigo (Baptism tinctoria). —The Sweet Flag 
(Acorus calamus). —Veratrum viride.—The Pink-root (Spigelia Marylandica), used exten¬ 
sively as a vermifuge.—The Wild Ginger (Asarum Canadense), resembling the Snake-root 
in its properties, and possessing to a remarkable degree the flavour of Ginger when first 
tasted, and evon substituted for it in some parts of the country.—Illicium Floridanum.—The 
Spice-wood (Laurus benzoin), a fine aromatic shrub.—The Sassafras (Lauras Sassafras), 
also a fine aromatic, which has been at times much celebrated.—The Gold-thread (Coptic 
trifolia), a pure and powerfol bitter.—The American Columbo (Frazera Walters), also an 
excellent bitter.—Seneca-root (Polygala senega), possessing various medicinal properties, 
and used to a very considerable extent—The Thorough-wort, or Bone-set (Eupatoriumper¬ 
foliatum), a popular medicine, and a powerful tonic and diaphoretic.—The Blackberry (Ru¬ 
ins vUlosus), very commonly used os an astringent—The Alum-root (Heuchera Americana), 
also an astringent.—The American Ginseng (Panax quinquefolium), which, though thinly 
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scattered over a great extent of country, is still collected in vast quantities for export to 
China.—The Shrub Yellow-root ( Xanthorhiza apiifolia ), a very pure tonic bitter.—The Poke 
(Phytolacca decarulra ), which is now found in all parts of the bnited States, but only in 
waste places; many medicinal properties have been attributed to it, but it is now known 
chiefly from the young shoots, which are used as a substitute for Asparagus, and from the 
berries, which are frequently used for making red ink.—The Stramonium ( Datura stramo¬ 
nium ), though not a native, is also common everywhere in waste places: its narcotic pro¬ 
perties are well known. 

Notwithstanding North America produces such a variety of ornamental shrubs and other 
plants, much sought for in gardens both at home and abroad, we are unable to name a single 
plant which has thus for become an important object of cultivation. The Indian com, tobacco* 
gourds, &c., found among the Indians at the discovery, were introduced by them from other 
parts of the continent; and even the grasses so extensively cultivatod in the north are ex¬ 
clusively European. Nor is the future prospect very encouraging in this respect, unless it 
be for the grapes, or should the Florida orange prove an American species. We are, how¬ 
ever, by no means deficient in wild fruits, as will appear by the following enumeration. 

The Black Walnut, Butternut, Pekan, Hickory nut, PcrBimon, Papaw, Chestnut, Chinqua¬ 
pin, Hazel nut, Red Mulberry, Florida Orange, and Wild Grapes, have been already men¬ 
tioned; to which we may add, the Wild Crab Apple ( Mulus coronariu ); the Chicasa Plum; 
the American Raspberry (Kuhns strigosus ); Blackberries (Rubus Occidentals, villosus, 
trivialis, and cuneifolius ); the Wild Strawberry; Huckleberries, the fruit of various species 
of Voccinium; the American Cranberry (Oxycoccus macrocarpus), sent from the north in 
large quantities, and even sometimes cultivated; the Prickly Pear ( Cactus opuntia), and 
probably other species in the south and west; the Wild Gooseberry (Kibes trifiorum ), some¬ 
times seen in gardens, and perhaps others of our numerous species may prove of value; the 
Tree Cranberry ( Viburnum oxycoccus) -, the American Elder (Sambucus Canadensis), from 
whose berries a tolerable wine is sometimes procured; the Partridgo Berries (Gaulthcria 
procumbens and hispidula). Sic., &c. 
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Subsect. 3. — Zoology. 

To our zoological remarks on North America in general, little more need here be added. 
The native quadrupeds, particularly those of a large size, have been progressively diminish¬ 
ing as cultivation has advanced, and have retreated to the vast plains beyond the bock set¬ 
tlements. The different sorts of Squirrels, Sic. among the smaller races, still appear in 
considerable numbers, and at certain seasons furnish game for the amateur sportsmen. Many 
of the quadrupeds enumerated by Dr. Richardson are either dispersed, or occasionally appear, 
over the remaining portions of North America, more particularly to the westward. The 
American Bison, or Buffalo, once common in the United States, has gradually retired before 
the white population. Moose Deer, in like manner, were formerly found as for south as the 
Ohio, but these have also disappeared in the more cultivated states. Two species of Bear, 
the Black and the Grisly, still retain possession of their former haunts, while the Racoon, 
American Badger, Fisher, Ermine, &c„ are among the more common species. 

The Bison (Urus Amtricanus) (fig. 1090.), or American Buffalo, as it is improperly 

called, is not now found east of the Mississippi; but on 
the west of that river, it roams over the great grassy 
plains firom about 35° to 64° N. lat. Here it is found 
in vast herds, sometimes amounting, it is said, to 10,000 
head. It appears to have formerly existed throughout 
nearly the whole of the present territory of the United 
States west of the Hudson. The hair of the Bison is 
of two sorts, one long, the other soft, and placed on the 
skin at an obtuse angle; while the hair of the ordinary 
ox is of one kind, hard, and lying close to the hide. 
The hair of the Bison is very long under the jaw and 
throat, and upon the shoulders; the tail descends to the 
houghs, and is provided with abundance of long hair; 
the summit of the head is covered with a bushy and spreading space of long hairs, strongly 
impregnated with musk, and the horns are short, lateral, black, and pointed; the hide is >-ery 
thick, and the shoulders are much elevated; the flesh is tender and juicy, and the tongue 
and hump, or wig, are, in particular, esteemed great delicacies. 

The Moose, or American Elk (Cervus dices ), was long supposed to be one and the same 
species with the Elk of Sweden, and this idea was entertained both by Cuvier and Major 
Smith; it appears, however, from very recent investigations, that they are two very different 
animals. The Moose is of gigantic size, measuring, when full grown, above six feet in 
height; the fur is long, thick, and very coarse; the antlers are broud and solid, and armed 
externally with sharp points, which sometimes amount to twenty-eight It lives in troops in 
swampy places; its gait is generally a trot and it is less active than most other deer. The 
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Moose was formerly found as far south as the Ohio, but at present it occurs only in the more 
northern portions of the United States, and beyond the great lakes. 

The Prong-horned Antelope (.Antilope furcifer) is peculiar to North America; it inhabits 
the plains of the Missouri and Saskatchewan; its most northern range is in lat. 53°, and 
according to Lewis and Clarke, it also abounds on the plains of the Columbia to the west of 
the mountains; in other places it frequents open prairies and low hills interspersed with 
clumps of wood, but it is not met with in the continuously wooded country. By the singular 
structure of the horns, which have an anterior brunch, and a prolonged posterior point turned 
down into a hook, there is a similitude, though not an affinity with the deer, which is further 
evinced by pearly rugosities, showing little incipient additional branches, by a white space 
on the rump, and a short tail. These animals are exceedingly swift, and live in small 
families. 

The Virginia Deer (Cervua Virginianus) forms the most prominent species of the Mara- 
mine group, which is composed exclusively of American animals. This elegant species 
stands rather more than three feet at the shoulder, and lives in large herds over a considera¬ 
ble portion of North America. Dr. Harlan mentions that it displays great enmity towards 
the rattlesnake, which it contrives to crush, by leaping with the fore-feet conjoined, and 
dropping perpendicularly on the serpent, bounding away again with great lightness, and 
repeating this attack till its enemy is dead; the skin is used for gloves, and the Indians pre¬ 
pare them in a superior manner for various articles of dress. 

The Cougar, or Puma (Felix concolor) (Jig. 1091.), commonly called, in this country, the 
Panther, is the largest and most formidable of the Cat kind found in North America. It 
seems to have been spread over the temperate and warmer regions of both Americas, and is 
still occasionally killed in the more wild and unsettled districts of the United States. It 
preys upon sheep, calves, &c. t but has also been known to attack man. 


1091 1092 
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The Black Bear of America (Ursus Americanua Rich.) (Jig. 1092.) is a different animal 
from that called by the some name in Europe. It has a milder disposition, and lives more 
on vegetables; it is the smaller of the American species, seldom exceeding five feet in 
length; the fur is long, straight, black, and shining, and when the skin was formerly in 
great request, a “prime” one was worth from twenty to forty guineas, and even more; at 
present (1630) the demand is small, from their being little used either as muffs or hummer- 
cloths, so that the best sell for little more than forty shillings. Tho favourite food of this 
species are different berries; in the absence of which it preys upon roots, insects, fish, eggs, 
and such birds or quadrupeds as it can surprise; but it does not, from choice, touch animal 
food. Timid in its disposition, it will not face a man unless wounded or its retreat is cut off; 
but in defence of its young it becomes a dangerous assailant. “ I have known,” observes Dr. 
Richardson, “ the female boldly to confront her enemy, until she had Been her cubs attain the 

upper branches of a tree, when she made off.” 
When in pursuit, its pace is said not to be quick; 
but Dr. Richardson has seen a Black Bear make 
off with a speed that would have baffled the 
fleetest runner, and ascend a nearly perpen¬ 
dicular cliff with astonishing facility. This 
species, when resident in the fur countries, 
almost invariably hibernates, and about 1000 
skins are annually procured by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, from such as are destroyed in 
their winter quarters. The Black Bear inhabits 
every wooded district of North America. 

Tno Grisly Bear (Ursus Jcrox Rich.) (Jig. 
1003.), is a much more formidable species than 
the last, though its Air is less valuable. Its 
strength and ferocity are so great, that the Indian 
hunters use the greatest precaution in attacking it When adult, it is reported to attain a 
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weight exceeding 800 pounds, and one has been killed, measuring nine feet from the nose 
to the tail. Some idea of its strength may be had, from knowing that it has dragged to a 
considerable distance the carcase of a buffalo weighing about. 1000 lbs. The following story. 
Dr. Richardson observes, is well authenticated:—“ A party of voyagers up the Saskatchewan 
had seated themselves in the twilight by a fire, and were busy in preparing their supper, 
when a large Grisly Bear sprang over their canoe that was tilted behind them, and, seizing 
one of the party by the shoulder, carried him off. The rest fled in terror, with the exception 
of a man named Bourasso; who, grasping his gun, followed the bear as it was retreating 
leisurely with its prey. 1 (e called to his unfortunate comrade that he was afraid of hitting 
him if he fired at the bear; but the latter entreated him to do so immediately, without hesi¬ 
tation, as the bear was squeezing him to death. On this he took a deliberate aim, and dis¬ 
charged his piece into the body of the bear, which instantly dropt its prey to pursue him : 
he escaped with difficulty, and the wounded man finally recovered.” The cubs of the Grisly 
Bear can climb trees; but when the animal is full grown, it cannot do so: the hunter may 
thus escape; but the infuriated animal will sometimes keep watcli below, and thus coniine 
its enemy for many hours. This is a carnivorous species, but occasionally eats vegetables 
It inhabits the Rocky Mountains and the Eastern Plains; while its southern range is stated 
to reach Mexico. In 1830 there was a live specimen in the Tower, and two others in the 
Paris garden. 

The American, or red Fox ( Vulpes fulvux) (Jiff. 1094.) bears a close resemblance to the 

common European Fox; but it has a longer and 
1094 finer fur, its ears and nose are shorter, and its 

cheeks rounder. It preys much on the smaller 
animals of the rat family, but devours all ani- 
mal food; it hunts chiefly in the night, yet it 
' » is frequently seen in the daytime. It runs for 

about 100 yards with great swiftness, but its 
strength is exhausted in the first burst, and it 
'■ ~ is soon overtaken by a wolf or a mounted hunts- 
man. The skins of about 8000 are annually 
American Red Fox. exported from the fur countries. The true 

European Fox (Vulpes vulffaris) is said, by 
naturalists, to inlmbit North America ; but Dr. Richardson states it does not exist in the 
countries north of Canada. It is 7 »ssibly to this species which Dr. Godman alludes, when 
ho says that reddish foxes are numerous in the middle and southern states, and arc every¬ 
where notorious depredators on the poultry-yards. 

The Rats and Mice of Europe, originally unknown in the New World, have been brought 
thither by the early European visiters. The Black Rat seems to have multiplied very fast 
until the introduction of the Brown Rat (Mux decimanus ) thinned its numbers; and from 
this cause it has now become as rare os it is in Europe. The Brown Rat first appeared in 
America in 1775; it is now common in Lower, but in 1825 it had not advanced much be¬ 
yond Kingston in Upper Canada. That these, and the Common Moose, have been so intro¬ 
duced, there can be no doubt; Dr. Richardson found a dead mouse in a storehouse at York 
factory, filled with packages from England. Neither of these species, however, have yet 
been discovered in the fur countries. 


American Red Fox. 


The American Field Mouse (Mut leucopus Rich.) is the natural representative of the 
European field mouse (Mux xylvaticus). No Booner is a fur post established, than this little 
animal becomes an inmate of the dwelling-houses; whilst the Meadow Mouse ( Arvicola 
pennxylvanicus ) takes possession of the out-houses and gardens. It has, however, a curious 
habit not observed in the European. It makes hoards of grain, or little pieces of flit; and 
what is most singular, these hoards are not formed in the animal’s retreats, but generally in 
a shoe left by the bedside, the pocket of a coat, a nightcap, a bag hung against the wall, or 
some similar place. “ Sometimes,” says Dr. Richardson, “ we found barley introduced into 
a drawer, through so small a chink, that it was impossible for the mouse to gain access to 
its Btore: the quantity laid up in a night nearly equalling the bulk of a mouse, renders it 
probable that it was made by the united efforts of several individuals.” 

Of the enrnivorous marsupials, or opossums, there are several species, of which the Com¬ 
mon, or Virginia Opossum ( Didfilphis Virffiniana ) is the best known. In size it is equr! to 
a cat; and it appears to be a nocturnal feeder, and to have much of the habits of the wea¬ 
sels : it frequents barns and farm-buildings, for the purpose of killing the poultry, and suck¬ 
ing tho eggs; yet feeds also upon firuits: its smell is fetid, and its motions slow. Its pouch 
is sufficiently large to contain from fourteen to sixteen young ones; they do not, however, 
at birth weigh more than a grain each. Although blind, they find the teat by instinct, and 
adhero to it until they have grown to the size of a mouse. 

The Birds of the United States are now rendered as familiar to the European naturalist 
as are those of his own country, for they have been more ably and more beautifully illus- 
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tratcd than those of any part of the world. The delightful histories of their manners given 
by Wilson, in the nine volumes of his American Ornithology, exceed in eloquence and feel¬ 
ing the happiest efforts of Bufibn, while they possess a truth and accuracy, resulting from 
a personal observation of nature, in which it is well known the great French naturalist was 
lamentably deficient. The magnificent plates by Audubon, in which every species, how¬ 
ever large, is to be represented the size of life, are now in a course of publication; while 
Swainson’s ornithological volume of “ Northern Zoology ” has made known several new 
species; and elucidated others, overlooked or confounded by preceding writers. The Prince 
of Musignano (Charles L. Bonaparte) occupies a prominent rank among those who have 
illustrated the ornithology of America; and to this scientific writer are we indebted for 
the following general observations, highly important to our present purpose. The noble 
author, in a small tract recently published, calculates the number of species found in Europe 
at 410, white those of North America are estimated at only 390: the territories, however, 
comprehended under the last-named region do not appear to be distinctly stated. The spe¬ 
cies that have been detected more particularly in the Roman States, amount to 247, while 
those of the Philadelphian province are 281: these latter are distributed under the follow¬ 
ing divisions:— 

Stationary during the whole year, 31. I Summer visiter*, 60. [ Transitory visiter*, 55. 

Partially itetiouary, 13. | Winter visiters, 71. I Accidental visiter*, &I, 

It fhrther appears that although the species in the Roman States are fewer than those of 
Philadelphia, the former being 247, the latter 281, still it is asserted that the deficiency is 
largely recompensed by a very great superiority in the number of individuals; a fact, in¬ 
deed, which the noble writer has had full opportunities to ascertain, but which we should 
not have credited on any other authority. He further remarks, that Philadelphia is inferior 
to Rome in the number of stationary species, and of those which come in the breeding sea¬ 
son; while Philadelphia, on die other hand, exhibits a much more numerous list of such 
winter and northern birds as arrive from the arctic regions during intense cold, und are 
found in the spring and autumn in the more southern provinces. 

. The Rapacious oirds of all countries enjoy the widest range of those inhabiting the land. 
Hence we find that few species occur in the warmer provinces of America which do not 
inhabit, either permanently or occasionally the Arctic latitudes. This will be apparent from 
the following list, which comprises such species of the vulture and falcon family ( VuUuridee, 
Falconidte ) as are spread over the greater part of NorthaAmerica;— 

Cathartc* Auim. Turkey Vulture. I Fair® CoUuntariui. Pigeon Hawk. I Buteo Borealis. Rin!‘ tailed Ruzanl. 

Cathartes stratus. Black Vulture. j Accipifer Pennsylvanian. Slate-coloured Stria Virginians. American Iturned Owl. 

Faleo spar wills. Little Rusty ‘Crowned Falcon. | Hawk. I Stria Acadicx Little American Owl. 

Those, with about five additional species of falcons, complete the list of North American 
rapacious birds. 

Several of the hawks and owls are well known in Europe. The Californian Vulture oc¬ 
curs only beyond the Rocky Mountains; but two others, of a black colour, are common 
throughout the States. One of these ( Calharte * Aura Ill.) {fig- 1095.) goes by the name 
of the Turkey Vulture! or Turkey Buzzard; the other is called the Black Vulture. The 
King of the Vultures ( Catkartes Papa) belongs more to South America, but appoars occa¬ 
sionally in Florida during summer. The largest Eagle is the white-headed species (A. leu- 



Turkey Vulture. Bald Eagle. 


encephala Sw.); and the Osprey or Firih Hawk differs not from the British race. The 
White-headed or Bald-headed Eagle (fig- 1096.), as is well known, is tho chosen emblem 
of the Anglo-American republic. It is common to both continents, but while it seems almost 
entirely confined to the Arctic regions of the Old World, it abounds in the milder regions 
of the United States, in die New. It is notorious for its lawless habits, robbing the Osprey 
or Fish Hawk of his hard-won victim, and even compelling the Vulture to disgorge his 
filthy prey. The Great Homed Owl is spread over all the regions between Canada and 
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Mexico; but that great northern hunter, tho Snowy Owl, seldom wanders, except in severe 
winters, into the midland states. 

To enumerate the many species of summer Birds which annually resort at the breeding 
season to the United States would far exceed our present limits. Prince Charles Bonaparte 
calculates the number to be met with in the state of Pennsylvania alone at sixty, not more 
than two or three of which are known to inhabit Europe. America is celebrated for its 
singing birds; for, notwithstanding the alleged superiority of those of Europe, we must 
concede the palm to that country which gives birth to the Mocking-Bird (Orpheus polyglot- 
tos Sw.). The Wood Thrush, whose notes are so charmingly described by Wilson, repre¬ 
sents the European Song Thrush; but the Virginian Nightingale (Jig. 1097.) is more de¬ 
serving admiration for its rich scarlet plumage than for any pretensions it may be thought 
to have to the melody of its namesake. So totally distinct, us species, are the most approx¬ 
imating birds of the Old and the New World, that even the Shrikes and the Wrens, long 
thought to be the snme, are now proved to be different. The summer birds, which partake 
also of fruits and grains, the Pigeons, Blue-birds, the Red-headed, Carolina, and Golden- 
shafted Woodpeckers (Jig. 1098.), find in that season an ample repast of wild berries, the 
fruits of the orchards, or the corn of the fields. 



Virginian Nightingale. 


Goldon-ahafted Woodpecker. 


Pinnated Grouse. 


The Gallinaceae, or birds of game, are remarkably few. Two species of Grouse occur in 
different parts of the country ; one of these is the Tetrao Cupido, or Pinnated Grouse (Jig. 

1099. ), so called from two tufts of pointed feathers on the side of the neck, resembling the 
wings of a little Cupid, and which cover a naked skin, inflated like a ball during the season 
of courtship. The other is the Tetrao Umbcllus or Ruffed Grouse; called in America the 
Pheasant It has an extensive northerly range, and was met with by I>r. Richardson. There 
is a small sized Partridge, called with equal impropriety, a Quail. To compensate, how¬ 
ever, for this deficiency of feathered game, America can boast of the Wild Turkey (.fig. 

1100. ), a bird so truly valuable, that Dr. Franklin observes, it would have been a much fitter 
emblem of the country than the White-headed Eagle; “ a lazy, cowardly, tyrannical bird, 
living on the labours of others, and more suited to represent an imperial despotic govern¬ 
ment, than the republic of America.” However this may be, the turkey is entitled to the 
nobility of the farm yard. 


Wild Tinker. 


American Woodcock. 


Few of the wading birds resemble those of Europe. The American Woodcock (Jig. 1101.) 
is as big as the European, but has no bands of black on the under plumage; while the Snipes 
can hardly be distinguished from those of Europe, except by their tail-feathers. The Golden 
Plover is the same; but all the rest, with the Curlews, most of the Sandpipers, together 
with the Coot and Water-hen arc not only peculiar to America, but very few of them have 
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been found to the south of the lino. The American Flamingo (Jig. 1102), fully as tall as 
^the European, is of a much more beautiful und intense scar- 
1102 let; while the Wood Ibis, in form nt least, seems to represent 

tlie Glossy Ibis so common in the south of Europe. Tho He- 
Jf mf rons of Carolina and Florida are numerous, and comprise 

/■'" several large and beautifiil species. The magnificent Scarlet 

jjf 0 Ibis, also, is there not uncommon; yet few of these elegant 

jr wading birds extend to the northern part of the United States. 

f][\ Among the Ducks and other swimming tribes, there is a 

,: 4 , general similarity in the species to those of Arctic America, 

two or three only being restricted to the warmer shores of the 
mS mPr southern regions. The chief of these is the splendid Dendro- 

|WSmSrwr nessa sponsa Sw., called the Summer or Tree-Duck of South 

(WVJ Carolina. The Canvass-back Duck ( Fuligvla Vallisnfria 

Wil.) (Jiff. 1103.) is chiefly found in temperate America, and 
sftai Cl ' a ce ^ e hrated for the exquisite delicacy of its flesh, which is 

|\ I 7 ?* rich, juicy, tender, and altogether unrivalled by any other of 

it® tribe. The Canvass-back, in its plumage very much resem- 
I $ blcs the English Pochard (F. farina ), but is larger; its prin- 

cipal food is the root of a vallisneria, a grass-like plant, which 
grows at the bottom of freshwater shoals, at from seven to 
nine feet deep. In winter these birds sometimes assemble in 
American Flamingo. such numbers as to cover several acres, but they are very shy, 

and can only be approached by stratagem. 

The American Widgeon (Marcca Americana L.) (Jiff. 1104.), called nlso the Bald-pate, 
is about the size of the European species, but of a handsomer plumage; it does much injury 
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Canvas*-back Duck. 


American Widgeon. 


to the rice plantations in the Southern States, and is the constant attendant of the Canvass- 
back ducks, thieving from these expert divers the fruits of their industry. The Widgeon, 
who never dives, watches the.moment of the Canvass-back’s rising, and before he has his 
eyes well opened, snatches the delicious morsel from his mouth, and mukes off. On this 
account the two species live in perpetual contention. The Bald-pate ducks ore said some¬ 
times to perch on trees; they feed in company, guarded by one. Nearly all the rest of the 
duck tribe occur in the northern regions, which they quit for the United States during severe 
winters, and return to breed in the spring. America, like Europe, thus presents us with a 
double migration, and both for the same purposes; namely, to avoid cold, procure sustenance, 
and to rear their young. 

The reptiles offer little that is definite in regard to their distribution. The Alligator 
(Crocodilus Indus ) (Jiff. 1105.), does not occur north of the CorolinoB and the lied River, 
and in severe winters he buries himself in the mud, and lios in a torpid Btate. The Rattle- 



Alligator. Rnttlesnako. 

snakes (Jiff. 1106.) are peculiar to the New World; several spccieB are met with in different 
ports of the United States, but those of North America are different from those of Brazil. 
There are several land tortoises, but they are all of a moderate size. Some curious Sala 
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mnnders have been recently discovered, and the celebrated Siren is an inhabitant of the 
muddy lakes of Georgia and Carolina; this singular reptile had long perplexed naturalists, 
some thinking it a tadjwlc, or imperfect frog; it is row, however, fully ascertained to be an 
adult animal. 

The ichthyology of this great region has been but imperfectly examined, although its 
seas, lakes, and rivers swarm with a great variety of delicious fish. The Cod (Jiff. 1107.), 
so well known in commerce, are found only in the northern seas. Their great rendezvous 
is on the banks of Newfoundland, and other sand-banks that lie off the coasts of the Northern 
States; these situations they prefer, by reason of the quantity of worms produced in those 
sandy bottoms, which tempt them to resort there for food. Some conception may be formed 
of their amazing fecundity, from the fact thut nearly 10,(KM),000 eggs have been counted in 
a codfish of a moderate size. The Mackarel and Alewife of our coasts also give employment 
and food to great numbers of persons. 

1107 1108 





CoiMmIi. Blind. 

Nearly allied to the latter is the Shad (Jig. 1108.), which is taken in nearly all our rivers 
in the spring, when it ascends them to spawn in the shallow waters. It is larger than the 
herring, weighing from five or six to ten or twelve pounds. It is tuken in large quantities, 
and in the season is highly esteemed ; but in the autumn, or when caught at sea, it is dry, 
and of a disagreeable flavour. The Salmon is also taken in the rivers in the spawning sea¬ 
son, but it is confined to the colder climates. 

Among the fish of the interior lakes, one of the most esteemed is the White Fish, or Tit- 
HQQ taineg of the traders (Caregonus allnut) (Jig. 1109.). It weighs 

from three or four to ten or twelve pounds, and seems to be 
found in all the lakes, from the great Canadian chain to the 
^Arctic seas. It is a delicious rticle of food, and nearly 90U 
1 barrels have been taken at a t vgle place in lake Superior, in 

White Fish 8 sea8on - taken from April to June, when it is in the best 

“ ! ' condition, and also in October and November. 

The rivers and lakes abound with a surprising number of Bivalve shells, exhibiting on their 
internal surface a lustre nearly equal to the oriental pearl counters, and other ornaments 
made from the pearl oyster; they do not, however, appear to have been turned to any other 

account than the making of sleeve buttons. The Unio com - 
planatus (Jig. 1110.) of Solander, is usually of a fine purple 
inside, and several other species have the same character. The 
great variety of form, the various shades of colour, and the ex¬ 
terior beauty, some being furnished with tubercles, others with 
folds or rays, have caused them to be eagerly sought after by 
naturalists of all countries, for their cabinets. The Ohio and 
its tributaries are particularly rich in possessing a vast number 
Unio eompianatiM. of f5 I> ccies » aml are greatly within bounds, when we say that 

more species have been described from tnem than from all the 
rivers of Europe, Asia, and Africa together. The number of different species in the rivers 
and lakes east of the Alleghany Mountains, bears no comparison with that from the west of 
them, and the dividing ridge of this great chain seems almost as completely to divide the 
shells as it does the waters. There are but three or four known species which are common 
to both waters. This may be considered a remarkable feature in the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of animals. Some writers have hazarded the opinion, that they are all mere varieties 


Unio eomplanatu*. 




Unio PualttloMM. Unio Shepardianui. to apinosa 

of one species. A glance at two of the figures, Unio pustulosus (Jiff. 1111.), and Unio 
Shcpanlianus (fig. 1112.), two shells described by Mr. Lea in the American Philosophical 


to apinoia 
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Soc. Transactions, ought to satisfy the most inexperienced mind as to the fallacy of that idea. 
The one is a rotund tuberculated shell, while the other is a very transverse and smooth one. 

The shells of the soil, as well as the univalves of the rivers of this country, are also very 
interesting. The geographical distribution of tho land shells is by no means distinctly 
marked by the dividing ridge of the Alleghenies. Although thero are species in the west 
which are not known to inhabit the east, it is believed that all the eastern species are com¬ 
mon to the west Among the univalve river shells, Mr. Lea has described a very curious 
one, lo spinosa (fig . 1113.), which inhabits several rivers emptying themselves into the 
Tennessee, and which very much resembles a marine shell in its form. It seemB to have 
been the custom of the aborigines to place one of these shells in the grave of the dead; and 
the present inhabitants, believing these to be “ conch shells,” and consequently coming from 
the sea, it was presumed that the ancient race who jiossessed them, must have come over the 
ocean. It does not appear that they had been observed in their native element, though living 
at the very doors of the persons who had remarked them in the tumuli. 

The marine shells of the United States are not remarkable for variety or beauty. There 
are some, however, which are sought after os rare, viz. Fusus dccimcostatus, Pecten Mugel- 
lanicus, Solemya borealis, Lutraria canaliculata, &c. Various species of tho oyster exist on 
the wide extent of the coast, and all of them are very good eating. The consumption of 
them, particularly in the large cities, is very great, and the trade employs a considerable 
number of persons and boats. They are carried in the shell as far into the interior as Cin¬ 
cinnati, both from Baltimore and New Orleans. The Common Clam ( Venus Mercenaria ) 
is very abundant, and is chiefly used for soup, the quality of which is excellent 

Sect. III.— Historical Geography. , 

The discovery of North America closely followed that of the Western Hemisphere in 
general. It was in 1492 that Columbus first landed in Hispaniola; and the century had not 
closed, when the two Cabots had explored the whole coast as high as Labrador. The 
Spaniards, however, were the first who formed a settlement upon it, which was in Florida, 
in 1513, under Juan de Ponce, and they retained it till 1763, notwithstanding some bloody 
contests with the natives, and the rival elforts made by the French and English. 

It was in Virginia, and under the reign of Elizabeth, that the first effort was made by the 
English to establish colonies on these shores. Spain had already drawn all the brilliant 
prizes; but the active reign of Elizabeth, and the romantic enterprise of Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1584), impelled the English towards Virginia, under which name, conferred by the virgin 
queen in allusion to her chosen state of life, was for a long time comprehended nearly all the 
coast now held by the United States. But though Sir Humphry Gilbert and Sir Walter 
Raleigh made or sent expeditions thither, and the latter actually planted a colony on the 
Roanoke, yet these earlier attempts proved unsuccessful, and there was no final settlement 
till the reign of James L, when, according to the custom of the age, two companies were 
formed, having a different sphere attached to each. To the one, called the Ixmdon Company, 
which was composed of several persons of rank and officers of distinction, was granted the 
country lying between 34° and 41° N. lat.; and to the other, called the Plymouth Company, 
the country lying between 38° and 45° N. lat. The colonies were to be managed by colo¬ 
nial councils, appointed by and under the direction of a general council at home. The first 
company accordingly despatched three small vessels, with 105 persons, by whom a settle¬ 
ment was made at a place which they called Jamestown, on the river Powhatan, or James 
river of the English colonists, on the 13th of May 1607. They were soon involved, as usual, 
in deadly contest with the natives; Captain Smith, the most efficient leader of the colony, 
was even taken prisoner and about to be put to death by King Powhatan, when his daughter 
Pocahontas, with the humanity characteristic of her sex, interceded, and obtained for him 
life and liberty. The hand of the amiable Pocahontas was afterwards bestowed on a young 
English officer; and the two nations were placed on an amicable footing, Tiiis did not pre¬ 
vent many future contests and vicissitudes; but the colonies were continually augmented by 
new dctachmonts, particularly of young females to serve as wives to the settlers; and, not¬ 
withstanding many instances of misgovernment, their numbers rapidly increased. In 1621, 
the system of representative government was first established in America, by the new con¬ 
stitution then given to Virginia, providing for a governor and council appointed by the com¬ 
pany, and a house of burgesses chosen by the freemen of the colony. 

But about that very time.the Pilgrims were founding their little democracy on the rock 
of Plymouth. A party of Independents, who had fled to Holland to enjoy that religious 
liberty which was denied them in England, determined to settle themselves in the New 
World. By the treachery or a blunder of the master, their frail bark was steered to the in¬ 
hospitable shores of Cape Cod, where without charter or patent, from king or company, the 
emigrants organised themselves into a body politic, and having landed at New Plymouth on 
the 11th of December, 1620, to the number of 101 men, women, and children, established 
the first colony in New England. A new and more powerful colony was planted at Salem 
in 1628, and the charter having been transferred to this country in tho year following, the 
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constitution of a trading company was thus converted into the constitution of the little 
republic of Massachusetts, which elected its own governors and made its own laws. Settle- 
intuits were made in New Hampshire in 1623, at Providence in 1635, on Rhode Island in 
1638, in Connecticut in 1636, at New Haven in 1638, and at a much earlier period on the 
coasts of Maine. 

The other states were successively founded on various occasions. Maryland owes its 
establishment to protestant persecution, after the Puritan party had gained the ascendency. 
In 1632, I/jrd Baltimore, one of the leading catholic noblemen, obtained for himself and his 
followers the grant of an extensive tract, which, after Queen Henrietta Maria, he called 
Maryland. In 1663, soon after the Restoration, a charter was obtained by Earl Granville 
and several other English noblemen, for the settlement in a more southern territory, which, 
after the king, was called Carolina, und its capital Charleston. Locke was even employed 
to draw up the form of the constitution, which did not, however, succeed very well in prac¬ 
tice. Carolina was divided, in 1728, into two governments, called North and South Carolina. 
In 1664 the English sway was extended over New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, which 
had been settled by the Dutch in 1614. Some Swedish settlements had been made on the 
Delaware in 1624; but New Sweden had been incorporated witli the New Netherlands m 
1655. In 1682, a colony of Quakers was brought over to Pennsylvania by William Penn, a 
son of Admiral Penn, and a man whose beneficence has obtained for him the veneration of 
posterity. The wise and humane principles upon which this colony was founded soon ren¬ 
dered it very flourishing. Lastly, Georgia was settled in 1732, by a number of public- 
spirited individuals, with the view of finding employment tor multitudes of the distressed 
labouring classes. It suflcred considerably by dissension until 1752, when it was tnken under 
the immediate care of government, and placed on the same footing with the Carolinas. 

These settlements continued to flourish under the English sway. The native Indians 
were driven to a distance; the charters which had been wrested from the states by Charles 
II. and James H. were restored; and they advanced rapidly in culture and population. The 
war of 1756-63 was attended with signal triumphs of the British arms, and its issue added 
Florida and Canada to the empire, which thus comprised in one united mass all settlements 
of any value funned by Europeans in North America, with the exception of Mexico. But 
the pride of Britain, thus raised to its utmost height, was soon destined to experience a severe 
humiliation. 

The American revolution, already prepared by the distance and increasing greatness of 
these states, arose immediately out of the claim of Britain to impose taxes on them without 
their own consent. After a series of discussions, Britain refusing wholly to withdraw this 
claim, the American colonics rose in rebellion, and in 1776 declared themselves free and 
independent states. In 1777 they agreed to certain Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union; and being favoured by the extent and local difficulties of the country, and finally 
aided by France, Spain, and Holland, they, in 1783, wrested from Britain a full acknowledg¬ 
ment of their independence. Since that time those colonies have ranked as an independent 
power, under the title of the United States of America. 

The thirteen colonies which achieved their independence by the seven years' war of the 
revolution, were situated on the eastern declivity of the Alleghanies, but the settlement of 
the rich country between the mountains and the Mississippi, formed a wonderful addition to 
the power and resources of the American confederacy. Kentucky first received a permanent 
colony in 1775, and in 1762 it wus detached lrom the mother-state, and became an indepen¬ 
dent member of the Union. Tennessee soon after followed the example of Kentucky, and 
having been separated from North Carolina, was admitted into the Union in 1796. Mean¬ 
while Vermont, who had long asserted her independence of New York, finally obtained a 
recognition of her claims in 1791. 

The country lying north of tiie Ohio having received a territorial government by the Or¬ 
dinance of 1787, begun to bo settled by a party of emigrants from New England in the fol¬ 
lowing year; and in the course of fourteen years, such was the rapidity of its growth, the 
new state of Ohio was added (1802) to the confederation. Indiana followed in 1816; Illinois 
in 1818; and Michigan in 18116; at which time the new Territory of Wisconsin, embracing 
the country between Ijike Michigan and the Missouri, on both sides of the Upper Mississippi, 
was also constituted. 

The western part of Georgia had already been divided into the two Territories of Alabama 
and Mississippi, which, the former in 1819, and the latter in 1817, became independent states. 
The cession of Florida to the United States in 1820, gave this part of the country a frontier 
line on the sea, and facilitated and secured the intercommunication between the different 
sections of the republic. Maine having been detached from Massachusetts in 1820, the whole 
country east of the Mississippi is now organised into twenty-three states and two territories. 

The vast region beyond the Mississippi drew the attention of the Americans, as soon as 
their settlements began to press against that river. Here, as the old territory yras peopled, 
an unbounded scope was afforded for fresh emigration and settlements. The purchase of 
Louisiana iu 1804, from Bonaparte, who had taken it from Spain in exchange for a paltry 
principality in Italv. removed all obstacles to their views. The expeditious of Captains 
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Lewis and Clarke (1804-6), and that of Major Long, explored this territory as fur as the 
Rocky Mountains, and even to a point on the Pacific, where the Columbia had already been 
discovered and named by American navigators in 1702; and Spain und Russia acquiesced in 
the whole being laid down as American. In this extensive tract have been formed the States 
of Louisiana (1812), already at the period of the cession inhabited by French and Spaniards, 
Missouri (1820), and Arkansaw (1836). Thus, in the period of 60 ycara from the declara¬ 
tion of independence, the number of the States has been doubled. 

Sbct. IV.— Political Geography. 

The government of the United States, as established by the constitution adopted in 1789, 
is in form a federal representative democracy. The executive power is vested in the Presi¬ 
dent, who holds his office for the term of four years; he is chosen by the electoral colleges 
of the several States, consisting in each State of a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of the senators and representatives of the State in Congress. The electors are them¬ 
selves appointed in a manner prescribed by the State legislatures, being in some coses chosen 
directly by the people, and in others elected by the legislatures of the States. A majority 
of the whole number of votes so given is necessary to constitute a choice; if there be no 
choice by the electors, then the House of Representatives choose one of the three candidates 
having the greatest number of votes, and in this case the vote is taken by States, the repre¬ 
sentation from each State having one vote. The Vice-President is chosen in the same man¬ 
ner and for the same term, but if there be no choice by the electors, the vacancy is supplied 
by the Scnnte, by choosing one of the two persons having the highest number of votes. No 
person can be President or Vice-President, except a natural born citizen of the age of at 
least thirty-five years, who has been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

The President is commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when in the service of the United States; with the concur¬ 
rence of two-thirds of the Senate, he has power to muke treaties, and with the consent of 
that body, he appoints the principal civil and military officers of the United States; he also 
possesses a qualified veto upon the bills presented to him by Congress; but if he disapprove 
any bill, it nevertheless becomes a law if passed by a vote of two-thirds in each house. The 
President receives ambassadors and other public ministers, takes care that the laws be faith¬ 
fully executed, and commissions all the officers of the United States. The Vice-President 
is President of the Senate, and in case of the death, resignation, or removal of the President, 
the powers and duties of that officer devolve on him. 

The legislative power is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senators are chosen by the legislatures of the several Slates for the 
term of six years; there are two senators from each State, and no other qualifications for a 
seat in the Senate are required, than that a person so chosen shall have attained the ago of 
thirty years, and shall have been nine years a citizen of the United States. The Senate, in 
addition to its legislative powers, has a concurrent vote in the ratification of treaties and on 
executive nominations, and the sole power to try all impeachments. The Representatives 
are chosen for the term of two years by the people of the several States, the electors in each 
State being those qualified to vole for the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 
Representatives arc apportioned among 1 the States according to their respective population, 
three-fifths of the slaves in those States where slavery exists being included in the repre¬ 
sentative number. According to the present apportionment, which is one representative for 
47,700 inhabitants, computed as above described, the number of representatives is 242. The 
House of Representatives choode their speaker and other officers; they have the sole power 
of impeachment, and all bills for raising revenue must originate in the House. No person 
who has not attained the age of twenty-five years, and been Beven years a citizen of the 
United States, is eligible as representative. 

The Congress must assemble at least once in every year; it has power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, but no duty can be laid on articles exported; to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States; to regulate commerce; to coin money and fix the 
standard of weights and measures; to establish post-offices and post-roads; to punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas, and efiences against the law of nations; to declare 
war, and grant letters of marque and reprisal; to raise and support armies and a navy; to 
provide for calling out the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions; to provide for arming, organizing, and disciplining the militia; and to 
make all laws necessary to carry into execution the powers vested by the Constitution in the 
government of the United States. 

, For despatch of business the Senate is divided into twenty standing committees, chosen 
y ballot at the commencement of each session, and all other committees in that body are 
also chowsn by ballot. In the House there are twenty-nine standing committees, appointed 
the comi ? en cement of each session; with the exception of Bix, which are 
?C t 7„/ 0r c ° n ^Ti. onal *®,™v The most important of these committees, are tho 
A^riculmr«° n n y V£ ir8 ’ of ^ays and Means, on Commerce, on Manufactures, on 
Agriculture, on Military Aflkirs, on Naval Affairs, on the Public Lands, on the Judiciary! on 
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Post-Offices and Post-Roads, on Indian Afi&irs, &c. Congress meets on the first Monday of 
December in each year. The first session often continues for mx or eight months, but the 
second determines on the 4th of March, when the term of office of the Representatives 
expires. 

The Judiciary of the United States consists of a Supreme Court, thirty-three District 
Courts, and seven Circuit Courts. The judges are appointed during good behaviour. The 
Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and six Associate Justices, who hold a court an¬ 
nually at Washington; each Justice also attends a certain circuit, comprising several dis¬ 
tricts, and, with the District Judge, composes a Circuit Court, which is held in each district 
of the circuit. The District Courts arc held by the respective District Judges alone. The 
judicial power extends to all cases in law and equity arising under the Constitution and 
jaws of the United States, and the treaties made under their authority. The Supreme 
Court has exclusive jurisdiction in all coses affecting public ministers, and in all cases where 
a State is a party, except between a State and its own citizens, or the citizens of other States 
or uliens; and appellate jurisdiction from the Circuit Courts, and, in certain cases, from the 
State Courts. The Circuit Courts have original jurisdiction, concurrent with the State 
Courts, of all cases in which the United States, or an alien, or citizens of different States 
are parties, where the matter in dispute exceeds the sum of five hundred dollars; and they 
have exclusive cognizance of all crimes cognizable by the laws of the United States, where 
the penalty to be inflicted exceeds a fine of one hundred dollars, or imprisonment for six 
months. The District Courts have the exclusive cognizance of Jesser offences, and also of 
all civil causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, saving to suitors, however, the right 
of u common law remedy, where such an one exists; and they have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the State Courts in certain cases where an alien or the United States are a party. The 
Circuit Courts have in certain coses appellate jurisdiction from the District Courts. There 
is a District Attorney in each district, whoso duty it is to prosecute, in his district, all offences 
cognizable under the laws of the United States, and to manage all civil actions in which the 
United States is concerned. The Marshal of each district attends the District and Circuit 
Courts of the district, and executes the precepts directed to him under the authority of the 
United States. 

The princi|>al executive officers arc the Secretaries of State, at War, and of the Navy, 
the Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General. They are removable at the will of the 
President, and, with the Vice-President, form the cabinet The department of State was 
created in 1789. The Secretary conducts the negotiations with foreign powers, and corre¬ 
sponds with the public ministers of the United States abroad, and with those of foreign 
states near the United States. He has the charge of the United States seal, preserves the 
originals of laws and treaties, and of tlio public correspondence growing put of the inter¬ 
course Itetwecn the United States and foreign nations; he grants passports to American 
citizens visiting foreign countries, has the control of the patent-office, and preserves the evi¬ 
dence of copy-rights. Thus this department corresponds to the Homo-Office and the Depart¬ 
ment of Foreign Affiiirs of some countries. There are attached to the Department of State 
a Diplomatic Bureau, a Consular Bureau, a Home Bureau, the Archives, and the Patent 
Office. 

The Treasury Department was created in 1789. The Secretary superintends the fiscal 
concerns of the government; he is required to report to Congress annually tlio state of the 
finances, and recommends such measures as he thinks proper for improving the condition of 
the revenue. The Treasury Department comprises the offices of the Secretary, two Con¬ 
trollers, five Auditors, the Register, the Treasurer, and the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

The revenue and taxation of the United States have been moderate in proportion to the 
wealth and extent of the republic. Yet their independence commenced under a heavy bur¬ 
den, consequent upon the long and arduous struggle by. which it had been achieved. In 1783 
the public debt was 42,000,000 dollars, and in 1793 it had increased to 80,352,000 dollars. 
From that time efficient measures were taken to reduce it, and it was gradually brought 
down, with some little fluctuation, to 45,000,000 dollars in 1813. The war in which the 
United States then became involved with England nearly tripled the sum, and in 1816 it 
umounted to 127,334,933 dollars. Since that period it has been totally extinguished, the whole 
payments for principal and interest during the last twenty years having been about 212 'Mil¬ 
lion dollars. Thus has this young republic, without imposing heavy burdens upon the people, 
or neglecting the great interests of industry and social improvement, redeemed the entire 
debt of the revolution and the three years’ war; paid the purchase-money for I/wisiana and 
Florida, and provided for the wants of those who perilled their life and fortune in the sacred 
struggle for independence. “ When it is considered,” says the Secretary of the Treasury, 
“that this has been effected by a young, and, at first, not very numerous people, within about 
half a century, and who, during the same period, have provided such other and ample means 
to sustain their useful systems of government, and to build up great and prosperous commu¬ 
nities, we may well be proud of the illustration our country affords of the financial abilities 
of free institutions..” 
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The revenue of the United States is derived chiefly from Customs and the sale of Public 
Lands. Internal taxes or excise duties hud been imposed prior to 1802, but they were 
repealed in that year; they were revived in 1810, but discontinued again at the close of 
the war. Direct taxes, apportioned among the Stales according to their representative 
population, have been assessed at four diilbrent periods; viz. in 1708, a direct tax of 2,000,000 
dollars on dwelling-houses, lands, and slaves; in 1813, a similar tax of 3,000,000 dollars 
was imposed; in 1815, a third of 6,000,000, and in 1816, a fourth of 3,000,(KH). 

The customs or duties on imports and tonnnge, are the most productive branch of revenue, 
but they must of course vary in amount not only in proportion to the whole value of the im¬ 
ports, but also according to the greater or less rate of the duties. In 1816, the receipts from 
the customs amounted to 36,366,874 dollars; from that period till 1825, they fluctuated be¬ 
tween 13,600,600 and 20,000,000 dollars; and from 1825 to 1834, they varied from 20,600,000 
to 36,000,000; but since tins general reduction of duties by the tarills of 1832 and 1833, they 
have fallen to about half the last named sum. 

The second great source of revenue is the Public Domain of the United States. The 
Public Lands consist of tracts of territory ceded to the General Government hy the several 
States; of the lands in the territory of Louisiana purchased of Franco; and of those in 
Florida obtained by purchase from Spain. Alter thus acquiring a claim to wild lands from 
the individual States, or foreign powers, the Indian title to the soil is next extinguished, by 
purchasing it from the native tribes by whom it is respectively occupied. The lands arc 
then surveyed on an accurate plan and according to a general Rystem; the surveys arc 
founded upon a series of true meridians, each forming the base of a series of surveys of 
which the lines are made to correspond, so that the whole country is divided into townships 
of six miles square. Each township is subdivided into thirty-six equal parts, culled sections, 
containing each 646 acres, and these are further subdivided into quarter, half-quarter, and 
quarter-quarter sections. The lands thus surveyed are ollbrcd for sale by proclamation of 
the President, and, by law, must be sold by public auction, the minimum or upset price 
being one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre, ready money. One section in each township 
is reserved for the support of schools in the township, and all salt springs and lead mines 
are reserved from sale, unless by special order of the President. The minimum or upset 
price of the public lands wus at first fixed at two dollars per acre, one half to be paid within 
thirty days, the residue in one year after the sale; in I860, the term of credit was very 
much extended, and in 1820 the purchasers were in debt to the government more than 
22,000,000 dollars. At that period the present system of cash payments was adopted, under 
which the annual proceeds of the sales have increased from 1,167,225 dollars to 6,696,981 
(in 1834), and in 1835 even exceeded 12,660,000. The increase of population in the West¬ 
ern States, the extensive introduction of steam vessels on the rivers and lakes, and the in¬ 
creased facilities of intercourse and transportation by rail roads and canals, have concurred 
with the extraordinary high price of cotton in producing this wonderful result. The whole 
quantity of public lands sold is 44,500,000 acres; quantity granted for various purposes, 
16,040,624 acres; unsold, within the limits of the States and Territories, at the end of 
1835, 220,000,(KK) acres; beyond those limits, 750,000,000; whole quantity surveyed, 
122,300,000: total cost of the lands, 58,438,824 dollars; total receipts, 64,029,496 dollars. 

1. Cost of Purchase and Management of the Public Lands to end of 1835. 


Expenditure for Indian Affaire.....917,511,500 

Purchase of Louisiana (with interest).23,520,353 

Purchase of Florida (with interest)... 0,480,700 

Payments to Guurgia. 1,250,000 

Mississippi Stock redeemed at Treasury. 1,832,375 

Expenses of Land Offices. 3,307,051 

Surveying. 3,041,100 

Five per cent, on sales to the new States for public roads. 780,017 


Total.« 53,438,824 


2. Quantity of Land surveyed and offered for sale; quantity sold; amount paid by Pur¬ 
chasers ; and amount paid into the Treasury , to end of 1835. 


1 

States and Territories. 

Surveyed and offered 
for sale.—Acres. 

Sold.—Acres. 

Amount paid by 
Furcliasur*. 

Amount paid into 
Treasury. 

Ohio. 

14,703,103 

10,002.071 

• 10,480,032 

# 10,780,177 

Indiana. 

18,000.447 

8,300,830 

10,810,172 

0,510,482 


21,574,405 

4,340,481 

5,505,487 

5,355,012 

Missouri.... . ■ 

20,302,250 

2,048,810 

4,205,300 

3,880,224 

Alabama.,.. 

20,015.088 

7,320,030 

13,017,115 

10,007,348 

Mississippi.... . 

17,525,820 

5,001,517 

7,822,087 

0,837,770 

Louisiana .. • 

0,450,042 

767,415 

1,102,501 

009,087 

Michigan (peninsula)....... 

12,211,510 

3,907,822 

4,072,304 

3,810,500 

Michigan (West of Lake) . • • 

4,074,001 

140,755 

215,189 

1411,388 

Arkansas. . 

13,801,538 

668,3ns 

801,810 

030,042 

Florida .. 

G.807,130 

402,000 

057,092 

550,283 

Totals. 

100,807,083 

44,400,021 


9 58,010,523* 


* la addition to 5,409,974 dollars in certiorate# of public debt, Missis# ippi and United States stock, &c. 
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The revenue from all sources during the year 18514, was. 


from Customs...$ 1C.2U.057 

“ T.iiii(l8. 4,K>?.«U1 

“ Dividends on Bank Stocks... 

“ Pales of Bank Stock*. -.IW.UOO 

“ incidental Items. 1:12,724 

Total.$21,701,035 
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These, with the balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the year, amounting to 
11,702,005 dollars, made a total of 33,404,841 dollars. The expenditure during 1834, was 
24,601,982 dollars:— 

Vi/.. Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous.$1,401,7211 

Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian afTairs, pensions, 

arming militia, and internal improvement. lll.lHi4.42d 

Naval service, including gradual improvement of tlie Navy. .'!,'.i.id,',V>0 

l’ublic Debt. G.lTli,it 15 


leaving a balance in the Trensitry, January 1st 1835, of.$ 8.802,858 

The estimated revenue for 1835 was. 28 , i:tn,c>l 


Making, with the above balance, a total of.$37,323,739 

Estimated expenditure of that yeur..... 19,-.’7li,111 

Leaving a balance (January 1, 1830) of.$ 18,047,598 


The following statement exhibits some of the principal items of annual expenditure.—The 
sums are for the year 1833. 


1. Civil...$ 1,562,758 

Principal Hems. 

legislature.$409,074 

Executive Departments C5S,C0B 

Judiciary. 338,758 

3, Miscellaneous.$3,198,092 

Principal Items. 

Eight House*.$313,930 

Building Custom Houses 

and Warehouses. 350,415 

Holies Refunded. 701,700 

ltoada. 98.302 

Surveys. 130, IKK) 

Survey of Coast. 18.31.1 

Claims of Virginia. 289,570 


3. Foreign Intercourse. $955,390 

4. Military Establishment.$13,090,153 

Principal Items. 

Army. $2,435,403 

Revolutionary Pensions 3,507,481 

Armories and'Arsenals.. 5311,951 

Fortifications. 901,480 

Breakwaters, Piers, tec.. 4:15.701 
Improving Kivers, &c. .. 240,000 

Military Academy. 117,100 

Koails. 055,480 

Indian Affairs . 1,912,981 

5. Navnl Establishment.$3,901,350 

G. Public Debt. 1,543,543 


A Statement of the Receipts of the United States, from the Mi of March, 1789, to the 31*1 

December, 1832. 


Year*. 

Custom*. 

Internal 

Revenue. 

Direct 

Taxes. 

Itostagc. 

Public 

I*amla. 

Loan* A Trea¬ 
sury Notes, Ac. 

Dividend and 
sales of Rank 
Stock .and 
Itonua. 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

Tout. 

inTfi 


, , , . 

. 

• 

. . . 

£.701,112 56 

. 

19,440 10 

10,210,025 75 



208,942 81 

... 

• 

... 

6,070,1-06 46 

8.028 00 

9,918 0i. 

8,740,766 77 

■ WC-t ■ 

' r!■. . 1 

337,705 70 

... 

11,020 51 

... 

1,067.701 14 

38.400 00 

10,3 90 37 

5.720.624 28 


4,801,004 28 

274,089 62 

. . 

29.478 49 

... 

4,609,106 78 

303.472 00 

23,790 -IS 

10,041,101 65 

1793 

5,588,461 26 

337,755 36 


22.400 00 


3,305,268 20 

160,000 00 

5,917 97 

9,419.802 79 

I7‘K» 

6,567,097 94 

475,289 60 

... 

72,909 84 

4 836 13 

362,800 00 

1,240.000 0(1 

16.506 14 

8.740.329 65 

I7f>7 

7,549.6-19 65 

575,491 45 

... 

64,.'00 00 

83.510 60 

70.135 41 

385.220 00 

30.370 29 

8.758.016 40 

KSSI 

7,106,061 93 

644.357 95 

... 

39,500 00 

11,963 11 

308,574 27 

79,920 00 

18.602 bl 

8.209.070 07 

i tetri 

«.GI 0.449 31 

779,13G 44 

... 

41.OU0 00 

• . 

B.OTj.me sk 

71,040 00 

45, 1 >7 5ti 

12,621,459 M 

Kril 


809.396 53 

734.223 97 

78,000 00 

443 75 

1,602.435 04 

71,040 00 

74,712 113 

12,451,18-1 14 

(HOI 

10,7:50,778 93 

1.018.033 13 

634,343 38 

79,500 00 

167.726 OG 

10,125 00 

88.800 00 

266.149 15 

12.045,455 95 

1802 

12,4:18,235 74 

621,898 89 

206,565 44 

35,000 00 

|S8,C2** 02 

5,597 36 

1,3*7,570 00 

177,905 86 

15.001,391 31 

i wn 

10,497,417 61 

■2 is, 1711 tai 

71,879 20 

10,127 26 

165,675 69 

• 

... 

113,SIS IS 

11.06-1.0!)7 63 

1804 

11,098,565 33 

50,941 29 

50,198 44 

26,500 (0 

487.526 79 

9.532 64 

... 

112,575 53 

11.835.840 (U 

1805 

12,936,487 04 

21,747 13 

21,883 91 

21.342 60 

540,193 80 

18s.hu at 

... 

10,039 SO 

13,680,508 14 

1806 

14,667.698 17 

20,101 45 

6.',,763 86 

41,117 67 

765,245 73 

48,807 71 

• 

10,004 19 

15.608,828 78 


15,815,521 61 

13.051 40 

34,732 66 

3,014 73 

466,163 27 

• . . 

... 

34,935 69 

lH.3-98.ni9 26 

1 ■ 1. EIB 

16,363,550 58 

8.210 73 

19,169 21 

... 

647.939 06 

1,822 16 


21.802 35 

17,062.544 09 

IffTI 

7,2! 16,020 58 

4,344 39 

7,517 31 

... 

442^52 33 

■ • • 

• • . 

23.638 81 

7,773.473 12 

1 1810 

S,5S3,.VI9 Si 

7.430 63 

12,448 68 

. 

696,5-19 82 

2,750,992 25 

... 

84,476 84 

12.144,206 53 

■ 

13,313,222 73 

2.295 95 

7,666 66 

37 70 

1,040.237 53 

8.309 05 

... 

60.06M 52 

14L43I.S3M 14 

I ' 

8,958,777 53 

4,903 06 

869 22 

85.0311 70 

710,427 78 

12 837,000 00 

... 

41.125 47 

22,639,032 7« 

t : 

13.224.623 25 

4.7SS 04 

3,805 52 

35,000 00 

834,655 14 

26,184,435 00 

... 

2SB.V7I on 

40.524, 44 95 



1,682,984 82 

2,219,497 36 

45,000 00 

1,135,071 09 

23,377.911 79 


119,399 81 

34,'*59,536 95 

1 : 

7JI82.942 22 

4.678,059 07 

2,162.673 41 

135,000 10 

1,287,959 28 

34.264.320 78 

. . . 

150,282 74 

50,061,237 60 

■ , 

'iLTcrxTTrTI 

6,124,708 31 

4,263,635 09 

149,787 74 

1,717,985 03 

9,494.436 16 


123.H94 61 

57,171,421 82 

■ * 

26,283,348 49 

2,678,100 77 

1,834,187 91 

29.371 91 

1,991,220 06 

734,542 49 

202.4.W 30 

80.389 17 

33,833.592 33 

w 

17,176,385 00 

955,279 20 

264^333 36 

803)70 on 

2.606,564 77 

8,765 62 

525,000 <H) 

37.547 71 

21.593.930 « 

1 ISIS 

20,283,608 76 

229,693 63 

83,650 78 

71 32 

3,274.422 78 

2.291 00 

664.«X>0 tO 

57,027 10 

24,60.5,665 37 

1BIL- 1 tB 

15,005,612 16 

106.260 53 

31,586 82 

6,465 95 

1.635.871 61 

3,040,824 13 

1,0UU.0<>0 00 

.54,872 49 

20,881.493 68 

1B K’ ■ 

1.1,004 447 16 

69,027 63 

251,349 0.5 

616 91 

1,212.066 46 

5,000.324 00 

105.000 00 

152,072 52 

19,573.701 72 


17,589,761 94 

67,655 71 

20.961 56 

G02 04 

1,803,581 54 

... 

297,500 00 

452,355 15 

20.232.427 94 

1 Ic 1 ; 1 

19,088,433 44 

34,242 17 

10,337 71 

110 09 

016,523 10 


350.000 00 

141.019 15 

20,540,666 26 

1824 

17,878.325 71 

34.G63 37 

6 201 90 

... 

984.418 15 

5.000.000 00 

a40.(xw on 

127.603 60 

24,381,212 79 

1825 

20,096,713 45 

29,771 33 

2,330 85 

469 60 

1,216.090 56 

5,000,000 00 

367,500 00 

12H.982 25 

26.840,856 02 

1826 

23,341,331 77 

21,589 93 

6,638 76 

300 14 

1,393,785 09 

... 

40J .T00 on 

JM .3S8 52 

25,260.434 21 

n 

19,712,283 29 

IH.SS3 OS 

2.626 90 

101 00 

1,405,844 26 

... 

420.0(10 00 

1.315.6.'1 83 

22,966.363 96 

1828 

23,205,523 61 

17,4.51 64 

2,2IH 81 

20 15 

1.018,308 75 

... 

4-V..U0U 00 

65,106 34 

24,763,629 23 

1820 

22,681,965 91 

14,502 74 

11,335 05 

66 60 

1.517,175 13 

... 

490,000 00 

112,561 95 

!?4,S27,<S7 38 

IKiO 

21,922,301 39 

12,160 62 

16.980 69 

65 13 

2.320.346 14 

... 

490,000 00 

73.172 6-1 

24,844,116 51 

1831 

24,224,441 77 

0,933 51 

10,606 01 

SOI 08 

3.210,815 48 

... 

490,000 00 

583,563 03 

28,526.820 82 

1832 

28,465,237 24 

11,630 G5 

6,791 13 

244 95 

2,023.381 03 

• 

659,000 00 

99,276 16 

•31,865,561 16 



22,235,260 Ml 

lit,7311,888 60 

1,001,223 61 

40,627,250 92 

156,181,678 97 

11,052,506 30 16,428,892 33 (844,262,668 43 | 
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A Statement of the Expenditures of the United States, from the \th of March, 1789, 

to the 31st December, 1832. 



Civil List. 

Foreign 

Intercourse. 

Mitcrll* 

DOOUS. 

Military Establishment. 

Naval Estab¬ 
lishment. 

Public Debt. 

Total Ex]«n- 
diturc*. 

Military Ser¬ 
vice*, Fortifi¬ 
cation*, Ac. 

Revolutiona¬ 
ry Pension*. 

Other Pen- 
siuns. 

Indian De- 
l«rtineuL 


757,134 45 
380,917 58 
368.241 OH 
440,946 68 
361,633 36 
447,139 06 
483.233 70 
604,605 17 
592,905 76 
748,688 45 
649,288 31 
596,981 11 
526,583 12 
624,795 63 
585,849 79 
684,230 53 

655,524 65 

691,167 HO 

712,465 13 
703,994 03 
644.467 27 
820,271 55 
780,545 45 
927,424 23 
852,247 16 
1,208,125 77 
994,556 17 
1,109,559 79 
1,142,18041 
1^48,310 05 
1,112,292 64 
1,158,131 6* 
1,05«,911 65 
1,336,266 24 
1,330,747 24 
1,256,745 48 
1,228,141 0-1 
1,455,490 58 
1 327,069 36 
1,579,724 64 
1,373,755 99 
1,800,757 74 



m $ 

m 

300,000 

1,847,900 

2,766,440 

l,GS2/»90 

1,449,097 

1,207,000 

1,308,810 

1,304,194 

796,012 

723,134 

704,462 

1,067,947 

1,001,938 

1,057,121 

00 

H6 

on 

94 

04 

41 

57 
82 
C2 
80 
3K 
33 
98 

58 

175,813 88 
106,243 15 
80,087 81 
81,399 24 
68,073 22 
100.843 71 
92,250 97 
104.815 33 
95,444 03 
64,130 73 
73,533 37 
86,440 39 
62,902 101 
80,092 80 
8l,Hf»4 59 
81,876 53 
70,500 00 
82,576 04 
87,833 64 
83,744 16 
75,043 88 
91 ,'102 10 
86,989 91 
90,164 36 
69,656 06 
188,804 15 
297,374 43 
590,710 90 
668/139 00 
441,936 31 
242,817 23 
305,008 46 
ail ,491 48 

231.726 18 

251/199 01 
180,126 34 
127,438 77 
1*5,102 09 
295,349 9s 

168.726 16 
127,300 82 

■m 

k 


7,207,539 02 
9,141,569 67 
7,529,575 65 
9,302,124 77 
10,435,069 65 
8/167,776 HI 
8,626,012 78 
8,613,517 68 

11,077,043 50 

11,969,730 92 

12.273,376 04 
13,276.084 67 
11.258,983 67 

12.624.646 36 
13,727,114 49 
15.070,993 97 

11.292,292 99 
16.764,584 20 
13,807,226 30 
13,319,980 74 

13,001,808 91 

22,279,12! 15 

39,190,52036 

38.028,230 32 

39,582,403 35 

48.244,495 51 

40.877.646 Of 

36.104,875 40 

24,00-1,199 73 

21,763,024 85 
19,090,572 69 

17,676,592 67 

15.314,171 00 

3l,890,53R 47 
23,585.804 72 
24.101/198 46 
22,656,764 04 
25,459,479 52 
25,044/168 40 
21,585,28! M 
30,038,446 12 
34,356,698 06 

j *37,158.047.11 

24,143,582 33 

32,194,703 11 

190.5MUU3 2I 



13,413,188 16 

112,703,933 23 


612/250,890 88 


The War Department was created in 1789; to this department belong the direction and 
government of the army; the erection of fortifications; the execution of topographical sur¬ 
veys ; and the direction of Indian Affairs. Attached to it arc a Requisition Bureau, a Bounty 
Land Bureau, a Pension office, an office of Indian Affairs, an Engineer office, a Topographi¬ 
cal office, an Ordnance office, &c. The army is under the command of the Major General, 
who is styled the General-in-chief. The Western Department of the army comprises all 
the country west of a line drawn from the southernmost point of Florida to the north-western 
extremity of I.ake Superior, including Tennessee and Kentucky; the Eastern Department 
comprises all the rest of the country. Economy and political jealousy have combined to 
keep down the number of the army exceedingly low; it consists at present of two regi¬ 
ments of dragoons, four regiments of artillery, and seven of infantry, making, with the 
corps of Engineers, the Topographical Engineers, and the Ordnance Department, an aggre¬ 
gate of about 7,000 men, including one Major General, three Brigadiers General, nineteen 
Colonels, fifteen Lieutenant Colonels, twenty-eight Majors, and one hundred and forty Cap¬ 
tains. The appropriation for the army for the year 1830, was 3,780,983 dollars; of which 
988,317 was for pay of the army; 315,118 for subsistence of officers; 495,500 for subsist¬ 
ence of army; 330,000 for armories; 332,000 for Quartermaster’s Department; 200,000 for 
arming fortifications; 231,500 for arsenals, &c. The defence of the country is, however, 
mainly confided to the militia, which in point of numbers is sufficiently formidable, amount¬ 
ing nominally to upwards of 1,300,000 men. But this vast body is extremely deficient in 
discipline and subordination, and even imperfectly armed and organized. 

The office of Secretary of the Navy was created in 1798, and there is a Board of Navy 
Commissioners, established in 1815, attached to the Department. The navy, though on a 
small scale, acquired great reputation during the three years’ war, when the American ships 
successfully encountered those of the mistress of the ocean. Much has since been dono 
both in enlarging the number of vessels, and extending and constructing suitable dock¬ 
yards ; but the naval force is not considered adequate to the exigencies of the country. It 
consists of eleven ships of the line, of which five are on the stocks, seventeen frigates, 
including six on the stocks, fifteen sloops of war, and eight smaller vessels; beside which 
there are on hand at the different yards live-oak frames for four ship of the line, eight fri¬ 
gates, and six sloops of war, and on the stocks one steam-frigate. The naval appropriation 
for the year 1830 was 0,375,154 dollars, including 2,318,017 for pay, 1,005,000 for repairs 
of vessels, 782,000 for subsistence, 798,125 for improvement and repair of yards, 438,749 
for the marines, and 300,000 for an exploring expedition to the South Seas. There are 
seven Navy-Yanis belonging to the United States, viz: at Portsmouth; at Charlestown, in 
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Boston Harbour; at Brooklyn, on Wallabout Bay, opposite New Yor!.; at Philadelphia; at 
Washington; at Gosport, opposite Norfolk, Virginia; and at Pensacola, Florida. There 
are graving or dry-docks at Charlestown and Gosport, and a third is constructing at 
Brooklyn. 

The General Post Office is under the superintendence of a Postmaster General, who has 
the appointment of the postmasters throughout the country, and the power of making con¬ 
tracts for carrying the mail. The post routes cover an extent of 112,774 miles, on which 
the mails are carried 25,869,486 miles a year. The number of post-offices is 10,770; the 
revenue of the department for the year 1835 was 2,993,556 dollars; the expenditure, 
2,757,350. 

The Office of the Mint of the United States was established at Philadelphia in 1792, and 
in 1835 an act was passed for establishing a branch in New Orleans for the coinage of gold 
and silver, and branches at Charlotte, North Carolina, and Dohloncga, Georgia, for the coin¬ 
age of gold; the general direction being under the control of the Director of the Mint at 
Philadelphia. The coinage is executed by machines propelled by steam-power; the value 
of the coinage during the year 1835 was 5,668,667 dollars, comprising 2,186,175 dollars in 
gold coins, 3,444,003 in silver, and 39,489 in copper, making 15,996,342 pieces of coin. 

Each of the twenty-six States of the great American confederacy has its local govern¬ 
ment, organised by the people of the State with such powers and in such manner as they 
think fit, subject, however, to certain limitations made by the constitution of the United 
States; thus no State can enter into any treaty or alliance, impose duties on imports or ex¬ 
ports, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, coin money, engage in war, or enter 
into any agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign power; the United 
States also guaranty to every State a republican form of government and prohibit the States 
from granting any title of nobility. All the State governments are in fact representative 
democracies, having an elective executive and legislature, chosen by the whole body of the 
people for a short term of service; the chief executive officer of each State is styled the 
Governor, and the legislative houses, styled General Assembly, General Court, or Legisla¬ 
ture, consist of a Senate or Legislative Council, and a House of Delegates or Representa¬ 
tives. Suffrage is virtually universal; blacks, however, are not admitted to vote in most of 
the States, and in some a small property qualification is required. The judiciary of each 
State is most generally appointed by the executive or the legislature during good behaviour, 
but in some States, is elected annually or for a short term by the legislature or the people. 

The State governments manage the local and domestic affairs of the members of the Con¬ 
federacy ; they enact the laws which regulate the social and domestic relations of indivi¬ 
duals ; organize, discipline, and command the militia; establish municipal institutions; char¬ 
ter banking, trading, manufacturing, religious, charitable, and scientific Companies and 
Societies; construct or authorize the construction of roads and canals; institute schools and 
colleges for the public education; and in general do whatever is necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of social order and the public tranquillity. The common law of England is the 
ground-work of the law in the United States; but its details and principles arc more or less 
modified by statutory provisions of the respective States. In Louisiana the civil law pre¬ 
vails. A small revenue is raised in each state udequatc to the expenditure of the govern¬ 
ment, by direct taxes, or excise and license duties. 

Sect. V .—Productive Industry. 

The United States have already made an astonishiug progress in industry and wealth, 
but the present is insignificant in comparison with the fiiture greatness to which their vast 
and unparalleled resources must carry them. An intelligent, enterprising, and free popu¬ 
lation, possessing the useful arts of the most improved society, with an extent of fertile 
territory unequalled in the Old World, and penetrated throughout by such immense lines 
of navigable communication, cannot foil, at no very distant period, to leave every other na¬ 
tion behind them. Agriculture has ever been the staple pursuit of the North Americans, 
and agricultural products have always constituted the chief articles of export from this 
country. The great cheapness and extraordinary fertility of land, and the focility of ex¬ 
changing these products for articles of use or luxury, manufactured in the workshops of the 
Old World, conspire to make the people of the United States eminently an agricultural 
population. The first exports of the colonies were the products of the unbounded forest, 
which on the first settlement of the country covered both flanks of the mountains, and has 
even yet been slightly encroached on; furs, lumber, pitch and tar, pot and pearl-ashes, 
with some cattle and provisions,' constituted the chief articles of trade from the northern 
provinces in the beginning of the 18th century, but rice and tobacco were already important 
items of exportation from the southern colonies. At a later period wheat became the great 
staple of the middle and western States, and cotton of the more tropical sections of the 
eountry; flax and hemp thrive particularly in the rich soil of Kentucky. Maize, an indi¬ 
genous American grain, being suited to a great variety of soils and situations, is so univer¬ 
sally cultivated as to have received the name of corn as a distinctive appellation. Oats for 
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horses’ food, and rye for distillation are the prevalent kirnlB of grain in the northern States, 
while in the extreme south the sugar-cane is found to flourish, and supplies about one-half 
of the home consumption of sugar. Wine, silk, hops, and beet for sugar arc articles of 
prospective culture, regarding the value of which sanguine expectations are entertained. 

Cotton, the great staple of the United States, is raised in small quantities in Virginia and 
Kentucky, but is chiefly produced to the south of- those States. The American cotton is the 
produce of the herbaceous or annual cotton plant, and is of two kinds, the sea-island or long- 
staple, and the upland or short-staple; the former, which is of a superior quality, is grown 
only along the sea-coast of South Carolina and Georgia. Cotton was first sown in the 
United States in about 1787, and was first exported in small packages called pockets in 
1790; in 1800, about 05,000,000 lbs. were raised; in 1810, 85,000,000 lbs.; in 1820, 
160,000,000 lbs.; in 1800, 350,000,000 lbs.; and at present (1806) the cotton crop of the 
United States is about 480,000,000 lbs.; of which 386,000,000 lbs. are exported; the an¬ 
nual value of the crop at present prices is about 80,000,000 dollars; of the exports 63,000,000 
dollars. It is estimated that good landB yield on an average, from 250 to 300 lbs. of clean 
cotton per acre, and inferior lands from 125 to 150 lbs., and that the capital invested in its 
cultivation is nearly 800,000,000 dollars. Of late a valuable oil has been obtained from the 
seeds. A new species of cotton, called Nankin cotton, of a rich yellowish colour and fine 
quality, is also beginning to be cultivated. 

Tobacco, an indigenous American plant, has been the staple of Maryland and Virginia 
from their first settlement, and it is also extensively cultivated in Kentucky, Ohio, and other 
States. The tobacco of tho United States is decidedly superior to that of most other coun¬ 
tries, and beside the large quantity made into snuff, cigars, and manufactured tobacco, there 
is an annual exportation of between 80,000 and 90,000 hogsheads of leaf tobacco, of tl»o 
value of about 6,000,000 dollars. 

The sugar-cune is cultivated with success in Louisiana, where there are several varieties 
reared, as the Creole, the Otalicite, and the ribband; the ribband cone is thought to be tin; 
most hardy, and least liable to be injured by the frost. The cane docs not produce seed 
anywhere in Ixmisiana, but it blooms on the sea-coast The annual crop is about 100,000 
hogsheads of sugar, with 63,(MM) hogsheads of molasses. 

Rice was first cultivated in South Carolina in 1694, since which its culture has been so 
successful that, in addition to supplying the home consumption, it afibrds an annual surplus 
of from 130,000 to 150,000 tierces, of the value of two or two and a half million dollars, for 
exportation. We have no means of estimating the value of the grain, sheep, and cattle 
reared in the United States, but we shall give below the amount which they contribute to 
the exports of the country. We may add that indigo was formerly produced in large quan¬ 
tities in Carolina and Georgia, but since the introduction of cotton the culture of it has 
almost entirely ceased. 

Manufactures of a high class are not suited to a country in an early stage, which finds it, 
in general, more advantageous to purchase with its raw produce the fabrics of Ticher and 
more populous nations. Yet notwithstanding the abundance of fertile land in the North 
American colonies, and their connexion with the greatest manufacturing people that has 
ever existed, we find the English Hoard of Trade in the beginning of the last century com¬ 
plaining, “ that certain trades carried on and manufactures set up there, are detrimental to 
the trade, navigation, and manufactures of Great Britain.” These manufactures appear, 
however, to have consisted merely of some woollen and linen clothing made in families for 
domestic use, bagging, paper, iron castings and nails, hats, and ships for their French and 
Spanish neighbours, as well as for the home supply, with some distilled spirits and refined 
sugar. But it was the policy of the mother country to discourage any attempts of the colo¬ 
nists to supply themselves with manufactured goods of any sort, and an eminent British 
statesman only expressed the general spirit of that policy, when he affirmed that “ the only 
use of American colonies is the monopoly of their consumption and tho carriage of their 
produce.” Acts of parliament were accordingly passed (1732) restraining the number of 
apprentices taken by any hat-maker to two, and prohibiting the exportation of hats from 
any colony; and (1750) declaring any slitting or rolling-mill in the colonies a common nui¬ 
sance, to be abated by the respective governors. It was no exaggeration, therefore, when 
Lord Chatham declared in parliament, that “the North American colonists had no right to 
make even a nail for a horse-shoe.” During the war of the revolution some manufactures 
sprung up in the States, and on the adoption of the new constitution provision was imme¬ 
diately made for the support of the trades, handicrafts, and manufactures of the country by 
protecting duties, which have been continued up to the present time. Favored by such a 
variety of soil and climate, and producing so great a diversity and abundance of the raw 
materials; furnished with a cheap and inexhaustible supply of moving power in their tor¬ 
rents and rivers; already, in some branches of industry, possessed of the boat machinery in 
the world; and daily making improvements which are even introduced, as far as the preju¬ 
dices of the operatives will permit, into the manufactories of Europe, the United States will 
surely be able to cope with the manufacturing industry of any other people. At present, 
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however, but a small proportion of tho labour of the country is applied to this branch of in¬ 
dustry, and but few of the finer fabrics are produced. 

The annual value of the manufactures of the country was estimated by the Secretary of 
tho Treasury (Gallatin), from imperfect returns, to exceed 120,000,000 dollars, in 1810, and 
by returns of the marshals in tiie following year it appeared that 024,998 looms produced 
upwards of 75,000,000 yards of cotton, woollen, and linen cloths, mostly made in families. 
Other returns gave for the value of manufactures of iron, 14,304,520 dollars; of distilled 
and tormented liquors, 10,528,207; of wood, 5,554,708; of hides and skins, 17,935,477; of 
hats, 4,328,744; of cordage, 4,243,108. Mr. Pitkin estimates the aggregate value of ma¬ 
nufactures in 1835, to bo from 325,000,000 to 350,000,000 dollars, and observes that the 
amount of foreign articles consumed in tho country, exclusive of tea, wine, coflee, and 
spices, does not exceed one-third of this sum. 

The first cotton-mill in the United States was built at Providence, in 1790, and power- 
looms were introduced at Waltham, in 1815; in 1835, it was estimated that the number of 
Bpindles was about 1,700,(100; of looms, 48,(KM); annual consumption of cotton in the mills, 
85 to 90 million pounds; value of their products 50,000,000 dollars. The American cotton 
stuffs arc more substantial and durable than the English, and they are preferred in the 
foreign markets to which thejr have been carried. They include sheetings and shirtings, 
printed calicoes, jeans, carpeting, sail-cloth, &c. 

The manufacture of woollens has been carried on in families for domestic use from an 
early period of the colonisation of the country; but it is only recently that large establish¬ 
ments have been erected for this purpose, some of which are supplied with tho most im¬ 
proved machinery in the world. The number of sheep in the United States has been com¬ 
puted, or rather conjectured, at 20,000,000, probably yielding not less than 50,000,000 lbs. 
of wool, and from four to five million pounds are imported. The total value of the woollen 
manufacture is estimated by Pitkin at from 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 dollars, and it cannot 
be less than that amount. Among the products are broadcloths, cassimeres, satinets, flan¬ 
nels, blankets, carpeting, &c. Five hundred looms produce yearly upwards of 1,000,000 
yards of ingrained, Venetian, and Brussels carpeting. 

The leather manufactures, including boots, Bhoes, saddlery, trunks, &c., are an important 
branch of industry, and foreign hides to the value of upwards of 2,000,000 dollars are con¬ 
sumed in the country. Not only the home consumption of these articles is supplied, but 
there is an excess tor exportation. The vulue of the manufacture is estimated at 45,000,000 
dollars, and that of hats and caps of wool, fur, and leather, including nearly 1,000,000 dol¬ 
lars worth of straw bonnets, and palm-leaf hats, is supposed to amount to 15,000,000 dollars 
a year. 

Hump and flax are manufactured in considerable quantities, although the general use-of 
cotton Iiub in a great measure superseded linen as an article of clothing. In 1810, 23,503,590 
yards of linen were made in families, and it is still made in that way only. About 4,500,000 
yards of cotton-bagging are manufactured annually, and the yearly value of cables and 
cordage, to the spinning of which very ingenious machinery has been applied in some 
places, is estimated at 5,000,000 dollars. Some sail-cloth is also made. 

Tho annual value of manufactured tobacco is about 2,000,000 dollars, of refined sugnr 
about the same amount, of soap and candles nearly 12,000,000. I Argo quantities of spirits 
have been distilled from grain, fruits, and molasses, chiefly from the first and last. In 1810 
the returns of the marshals give above 20,000,000 gallons distilled from rye and maize, and 
upwards of 5,000,000 from molasses, and although it is stated that in 1835 4,000 distilleries 
had been stopped by the progress of the Temperance Reform, vast quantities of these poi¬ 
sonous liquors are still prepared. 

Glass and paper were early objects of manufacturing industry in the colonies. The value 
of the produce of tho glass furnaces was estimated by the New York convention of the 
friends of domestic industry to amount, in 1831, to 3,000,000 dollars, but it is now much 
larger. Pitkin estimates that the paper annually made in the United States must be of the 
value of from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 dollars, which, considering the great consumption of 
the country and the small amount imported, would rather appear to be below than above the 
truth. From tire report of the New York convention it appears that there were in 1831, 
thirty chemical establishments in tho United States, producing chemical articles used in the 
arts, of the value of 1,000,000 dollars a year; among these articles are copperas, Glauber, 
Rochelle, and Epsom salts, tartaric acid, chrome yellow, &c. The annual vulue of the 
cabinet-ware was estimated by the same body at 10,000,000 dollars, and a surplus is pro¬ 
duced for exportation. Horn, wood, ivory, and shell combs are made of the value of about 
800,000, and buttons to about the same amount. Both articles are exported. 

The United States are richly supplied with valuable minerals, but it is only of late years 
that mines have begun to be a source of wealth, nor are they yet worked in a manner or to 
an extent worthy of their great importance. Gold, the most precious, and iron, the most use¬ 
ful of metals, and lead in inexhaustible quantities, are extensively diffused; coal and salt, 
the most valuable of mineral products, exist in abundance; while beautiful and durable 
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building materials are furnished by the marble, freestone, and granite quarries of different 
sections of the Union. 

The gold region of the United States is more fully described under the head of Geology. 
Wo will only observe here, that as far as mining operations have been carried on, it may be 
considered as extending along the eastern foot of the Blue Ridge, from the Rappahannock 
in Virginia to the river Coosa in Alabama, but that indications of gold ores have been met 
with aft far north as Vermont, and as far south as the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Dickson ( Trans. 
Penns. Geolog. Soc.) asserts that there arc richer ores of gold and richer diluvial gold de 
posits in the United States, than arc to be met with at Gorgo Soco in Brazil, or in the Ural 
Mountains. . The gold has been procured chiefly from North Carolina, Virginia, and Geor¬ 
gia, and mostly from washings; but several mining companies have lately introduced the 
powerful instruments of scientific mining, and are pushing their operations with great acti¬ 
vity and success. We have no means of ascertaining the amount of gold that has been 
produced from this region, but the value of the metal sent to the United States Mint for 
coinage, from the your 1823 to 1830, was 4,377,500 dollars, and it has been estimated that 
not more than one-half of the whole produce has had that destination. 

Iron, which constitutes in whole or in part the implements or the materials of almost 
every useful occupation, is abundantly distributed in this country. In 1810, the quantity 
of bar-iron made in the country was 27,000 tons; in 1830, it had increased to 112,800 tons; 
at the latter period 191,530 tons of pig-iron were produced, of the value of 13,320,760 dol¬ 
lars. The value of the manufactures of iron in 1810, was estimated at 14,364,526 dollars, 
and at present probably docs not fall much short of 50,000,000, as there is not only a vast 
increase in the amount of the articles produced, but many new branches of manufacture 
have been introduced into the country within the tew last years. About one half of the 
hardware and cutlery consumed are imported from Great Britain. Steam engines and all 
kinds of machinery, nails, fire-grates and stoves, chain-cables, agricultural and mechanical 
tools of all kinds, fire-arms, &c. are among the articles manufactured in the country. The 
process of smelting iron by means of coke having been lately applied with success in the 
United States, will afford new facilities in the prosecution of this important branch of in¬ 
dustry. 

The lead mines of the United States are extremely productive, but they have been worked 
in a very imperfect manner. They are situated in Missouri between the Gasconade, the 
head waters of the White River, and the Mississippi, and in Wisconsin Territory and Illi¬ 
nois, between the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, and on the opposite side of the latter. 
The unnual product of the Missouri mines is about 3,000,000 lbs.; that of the mines on the: 
Upper Mississippi 8,000,000 lbs. American manufactures of shot, and of red and white 
lead, now nearly supply the domestic consumption. 

Salt is chiefly made in the United States from the brine springs, which are bountifully 
distributed through the country, particularly in the great western valley. In 1835,2,000,000 
bushels were made at the Onondaga springs in New York; 1,000,000 in the western part 
of Pennsylvania; 2,000,000 at the Kcnhawa springs in Virginia; 500,000 in Ohio; about 
the same amount in Massachusetts from sea-water, forming with the quantities made in the 
other States an aggregate of about 7,000,000 bushels. 

Coal of excellent quality is very widely and most copiously distributed throughout the 
country, and is daily becoming of greater importance in trade, as it is more extensively 
used in the manufacture of iron, glass, and salt, in propelling steam-engines, and for do¬ 
mestic purposes. Two sorts of coal occur in the United States, the anthracite and the bi¬ 
tuminous. The former is found and largely mined in Pennsylvania in three distinct beds; 
two of which lie between the ljchigh and Susquclionno, and the head-waters of the Schuyl¬ 
kill and the North Branch of the Susquehanna, and the third is on both sides of the Ijtcka- 
wanna River, and of the North Branch of the Susquehanna, above and below the mouth of 
that tributary. This coal is already largely consumed in the Middle States and in New 
England, about 520,000 tons being now brought to market annually. The bituminous coal 
is found all over the Mississippi valley, on the head-waters of the Potomac, on the James 
River, on the Kennebeck, &c. We have no data for determining the actual consumption, 
but it is estimated that about 250,000 tons are consumed in and about Pittsburg, 160,000 
in the salt manufacture of western Pennsylvania, and 300,000 in the salt-works of the Ken- 
hawa, to which if we add the consumption of Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and many other towns of the valley for household purposes and manufactures, 
we cannot doubt that coal-mining is already an important branch of the industry of the 
country. 

The commerce of the United States has attained an amazing magnitude, and they have 
already become the second commercial power in the world. There is no part of the globe 
that is not visited by American merchantmen; and Warden asserts that business is done in 
the United States more promptly than in any other country; that a vessel will be unladen 
in a few days which would elsewhere require as many months; that no ships are built so 
expeditiously or sail so fast. The foreign trade, the coasting trade, and llie interior trade 
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carried on over an unequalled extent of artificial and natural lines of communication, arc all 
on an equal scale. 

The exports of the United States consist chiefly of agricultural produce, and the naval 
stores, lumber, &c. of the forests. “ On an average of eight years from 1803 to 1811, the 
produce of agriculture constituted about three quarters in value of all the domestic exports 
of the United States; of the forest, about one ninth; of the sea, about one fifteenth; and 
of manufactures, about one twentieth; and on the average of ten years from 1821 to 1830, 
the produce of agriculture constituted a little more than three quarters in value of the same 
exports; of the manufactures, about one twelfth; of the forest, aliout one thirteenth; and 
of the sea about one thirtieth.”—( Pitkin’s Statistics .) The whole value of the exports 
during the year 18515, was 121,093,577 dollars, of which 20,504,495 was of foreign mer¬ 
chandise, and 101,189,082 of domestic products. The following statement will show the 
value of each article of the latter for the years 1830, 1832, and 1831. 


Statement of the Value of the Exports of the Growth , Produce , and Manufacture of the 
United States, during the years 1830, 1832, and 18514. 


r 

1830. 

1833. 

1834. 





Dried Fish, or Cod Fisheries. 

$ 5:t0,0‘*0 

049,009 

030,384 

Pickled Fish, nr Biver Fisheries,—Herring, Shad, Salmon, ami 




Mackerel. 

225,987 

300,81-J 

223.2JH) 

Whale and other Fish Oil. 

508,320 

1,(K)!t, 728 

740.01 SI 

Spermaceti oil. 


38,101 

.70,0 JH 

Whalebone. 

iis.ri.V7 

180.505 

109,434 

Spermaceti Candles. 

249,292 

207,333 

357,718 

Total. 

9 1,725,270 

2,558,538 

2.071,4SI3 

Thr Forest. 




Skins nnd Furs. 

011,7110 

091,909 

797.844 

Ginseng..... 

07,MS 

99,515 

79.202 

Staves, Shingles, Hoards, Hewn Timber. 

1,501,058 

1,522.053 

1.9*11.028 

Other Lumber. 

148,257 

188,008 

192,09* 

Masts and Spars... 

13.327 

73,308 

22.457 

Onk Burk amt other Dvn... 

2S0.S75 

52,044 


Manufactures of Wood. 

173.773 

312,078 

319,131 

Naval Stores,—Tar, Pitch, Rosin, and Turpentine. 

331.010 

470.291 

535,390 

Pot and Pcnrl Ashes. 

1,105.137 

930,3118 

507,5**1 

Total. 

9 4,193,047 

4,347,794 

•1.457,997 

AoRlCOtTrEE. 




Reef, Tallow, Hides, Horned Cattle... 

717.083 

771,087 

755.210 

Butter and Cheese. 

143.370 

3SKI.--30 

190.099 

Pork, Bncon, laird, I.ive Hogs. 

1,315,345 

1,928.190 

l.TSHI.OOJ 

Horses and Mules... 

103,341 

104.031 

233,554 

Sheep... 

33,110 

22,385 

2 .1,002 



!i:i .mm) 


Flour.. 

(J,085dt53 

4,830.023 

4,520.781 

Indian Corn. 

221,823 

278,740 

203,575 

Indian Meal. 

373,30(1 

480.033 

491,910 

Rye Meal. 

87.790 

75.392 

140.300 

Rye, Oats, other small grain, and Pulse. 

00,340 

78.447 

49.405 

Biscuit or Ship Bread... 

188.474 

255.735 

211.70s 

Potatoes. 

30,037 

42.077 

38,507 

A|)|lll*8. 

33.737 

15.314 

41,819 


1,980,H24 

2,153,030 



**27 


Tobacco..... 

5.580,305 

5.999,709 

0,595.305 

Cotton..... 

20.074.883 

31.724.082 

49,448,4(82 

Flaxseed...... 

180,073 

123,030 

281.990 

Hops... 

30,313 

25,448 

104,557 

Brown Sugar... 

2.075 

11.283 

0.401 

Total. 

910,977,333 

49,410,183 

07,380,787 

Manufactures. 




Soap, and Tallow Candles... 

019,238 

701.184 

010.002 

Leather, Boots, and Shoes. 

338,003 

277,388 

.77.731 

Household Furniture..... 

239,403 

10*1.038 

177,309 

Coaches and other Carriages. 

51,190 

45,377 

50.083 

Hats... 

309.302 

310.SH2 

181,720 

Baddlcry... 

30.05 f 

20,572 

41...18 

Wax....... 

153,000 

02.444 

80.893 

Spirits front Crain, Beer, Ale, and Porter ..... 

225,357 

125.583 

110.001 

Spirits Rom Molasses. 

49,798 

38.221 

73,829 

Snuff and Tobacco. 

240.747 

295,771 

328.409 

I.end. 

4.831 

4,483 

805 

Linseed Oil and Spirits of Turpentine. 

35,039 

33,304 

42.912 


4,135 

13.8*13 

22,003 

Iron, Pig, Bar, nnd Nails... 

90,189 

05.979 

58,744 


35 408 

Ofi r.oo 



177’R7B 


11 |' ( 15S 

Sugar, Rcflncd. 

193,084 

74.073 • 

219,153 

Chocolate....... 

893 

2,255 

1,422 

Gunpowder... 

128,025 

90,023 

294,980 
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Copper and Brass .. 
Medicinal Drill’d ... 
Col ion Piece Gouils- 


-Printed or Coloured. 

While. 

Nankeens. 

Twist, Yarn, and Thread . 
Ollier Manufactures of... 


Flax and Hemp—Cloth and Thread . 

--...-lings and other Manufactures .. 

Wearing Apparel. 

Combs and Huttons... 

Brushes... 

Billiard Tallies... 

Umbrellas and l’arasols. 

Leather anil Morocco Skins...... 

Printing Presses und Type. 

Fire engines and Apparatus. 

Musical Instruments. 

Books and Maps. 

Paper anil other Stationary. 

Paints and Varnish... 

Vinegar. 

Kurt lien anil Stone Ware. 

Manufactures of Class. 

-Tin. 

• ■ ■ - Pewter and Lead. 

- Marble and Stone. 

Gold and Silver, and Gold Leaf. 


Gold and Silver Coin 
Artificial Flowers and Jewelry. 

Molasses. 

Trunks. 

Brick nnd Lima. 

Domestic Salt... 

Articles not enumerated.. < 


Total. 


18.KI. 

1832. 

1834. 

311,001 

105,774 

198,273 

92,124 

130,238 

119,071 

<11,800 

104,870 

188,019 

904,100 

1,052,891 

1,750,130 

1,093 

341 

1,001 

24,744 

12,018 

88,370 

266.350 

58,854 

51,802 

2,132 

1.570 

4,889 

1,779 

2,085 

0,102 

102,777 

80,803 

00.819 

124,589 

124,303 

109,200 

0,110 

4,754 

3,274 

310 

1,310 

849 

25,790 

20,301 

20,518 

70,9118 

42,505 

11,822 

13,274 

22,558 

14,805 


7,758 

80 

10,201 

4,952 

0,209 

32,004 

29,892 

35,857 

40,994 

04,8-17 

58,327 

13,710 

24,411 

18,940 

0,090 


3,805 

2.773 

0,333 

12,745 

60,280 

100,855 

79,229 

4,497 

3,157 

2,230 

4.172 

983 

2,224 

4,055 

3,455 

7,359 

3,501 

053 

4,422 

937,151 

1,410,941 

400.OOO 

13,707 

14,852 

7,898 

3,908 

2,493 

5,934 

0,054 

5,314 

4,438 

2,482 

3,502 

4,294 

22,978 

27,914 

54.007 

347,228 

477,207 

050,381 

#0,258,131 ~ 

#0,401,774 

0,048,393 


The imports of the United States consist chiefly of manufactured articles, of all sorts, 
particularly tho finer kinds, of tropical productions, as sugar, coffee, spices, of tea, of hides, 
of wines, spirits, fermented liquors, &c. The whole value of the imports for the year 
1835, was 149,895,742 dollars. 


1. Statement of the Value of the Principal Articles Imported into the United States 

during the Year 1834. 




IMPORT*. 

EXPORTED. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tea.. 


10,274,0751 

#0,213,835 

3,081,120 

#1,091,560 

Coffee.... 


89,153.300 

8,672.057 

35,800,801 

4,288,720 

Sugar, Brown . 


107,483,841 

5,027,377 

11,035.920 

032,139 

Do. White, Clayed. 


7,900,014 

510,452 

2,928,602 

212.083 

Cacao... 


2,757,309 

229,147 

2,024,438 

219,821 

Almonds.... 


2,009,008 

190,874 

191,323 

30,115 

Raisins.. . 


14,321,084 

783,834 

1,022,184 

G4.015 

Figs . 


2,152,333 

83,187 

100,009 

0,778 

Pepper . 


1,820,800 

74,902 

3,407.041 

249,043 

Pimento . 


1,201,092 

104,781 

011,494 

51,570 

Cassia ... 


1,540,430 

123,822 

721,725 

99,849 

Nutmog* . 


70,109 

77,350 

2,Gli0 

4,974 

Indigo . 


921,894 

990,803 

043.032 

857,050 

Wines, Madeira ..... 

.... galls. 

322,500 

599,004 

33,080 

28,087 

Do. Sherry . 


184,024 

241,987 

208 

385 

Do. French . 

. do. 

2,204.028 

1,079,083 

311,078 

107,155 

Do. Other . 


1,992,004 

844,274 

291.099 

141,981 

Spirits from grain . 


2,511,354 

1,319.245 

511,838 

289,208 

Beer, Ale, fcr. . . . 


89,837 

1(H),888 

5.333 

4,501 

Molasses... 


17,080,472 

2,989,020 

58,730 

13,797 

Olive Oil in casks. 


2-18,491 

148,810 

5,745 

4,102 



507,790 

315,972 

29,781 

24,009 




10,144 HH1 



Thi nfRillr . 


2 , non 340 


HH7JWH 



1.033,130 


(VJ ^ 



7,370 22H 


Riaggg 





] MI 2f»2 



l,423|fl82 


ftJEE 7lUi 



4,818,150 


QR7 914 



304,753 


| 7R4 

nflaathar..... 


08^894 


17)32 

Iron in pigs . 


255,011 

303,508 

842 

i’,589 

Rolled Iron. .. 


577,927 

1,187,236 

8,708 

29,875 

Hammered Iron ..... . 


635,098 

1,742,8*1 

4.094 

12,571 

Steel .. 


48,023 

554.150 

10,095 

49,157 

Hemp . 


102,211 

514,743 

41X1 

2.400 

Won! . 


591,313 

317,925 

1,002,535 

291,720 
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Paiw*r. 

Bonks,. 

IMPORTS. 

KXrOXTKO. 

Quantity. 

VhIiiii. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


HI .i §1 §SS y sg ifi i s s s 


yo.Kio 

G,G86 

o« <rto 

Rags. 

Kuril. 



Hides. 

Dye Wood... 

Cupper in pigs, bars, plains, &c. 

Tin in pigs, bars, plates, sheets, tec. .. 



1,404,!K>5 

GI4.G24 

153,314 

!HG 

104,900 

iitMI.GHO 

1.3W.578 

53,402 

105.545 

12!i,G25 

13,210 

3,120 

10.110 
_ J 

Bullion nm) Specie, Hold. 



l>o. do. Silver. 

Porcelain, Burthen, and Stone Ware. 



Sail, bushel. 

Coni, do. . 

Leghorn, Chip, Arc. Ilata uml Bonnets. 

G.CKW.OTIi 

2,005,5*2 

U,7rM 
50.405 
15,.HU 


2. Statement of the Value of the Trade with each Country, during the Year 1834. 


COUNTRIES. 


COMMERCE. 


Value of 

Imports, 


Russia • .. 

Prussia ............ 

Sweden and Norway ........ 

Swedish West Indies ........ 

Denmark ............ 

Danish West Indies ........ 

Belgium ............ 

Netherlands -.. . 

Dutch East Indie* ......... 

Dutch West Indies. 

Dutch flui uia . - 

England ............ 

Scotland.. 

Ireland ............ 

Gibraltar ............ 

Malta • . ........... 

British East Indies ........ 

St,. Helena ........... 

British Guiana .......... 

British Wwt Indies. 

British American Colonies ...... 

Newfoundland .......... 

Honduras 

Ca|ie of (tortd Hope - 

Danse Towns. Ac. ......... 

France on Atlantic ......... 

France on Mediterranean ...... 

BourlKiu, Ac. .......... 

French West Indies ........ 

French Guiana.. 

Hayti ............. 

Slain on Atlantic.. 

Spain on Mediterranean. 

TencrilT*, Ac. • ......... 

Manilla and Philippine Islands .... 

Culm.. 

Other Spanish West Indies. 

Portugal. ...... 

Madeira .... ........ 

Fayal and other Azores. 

Cane deVenl Islands.- 

Italy. 

Sicily. 

Trieste, Ac. .......... . 

Turfcny, Levant .......... 

China.. 

Mexico ..... ....... 

Central Republic of America - ■ . . . 
Columbia > ........... 

Brazil. 

Argentine Republic ........ 

CiRpIatine Republic ........ 

Peru 


South America, generally 
Europe, generally ... 


Ash, generally 

wSMSSLd* 

South Stas .... 
North-west Coast > . 
Uncertain Ports • • . 


Total 


Value of Exports. 


Domestic 

Produce. 


Dollars. 
2,695.840 
14.045 
1,0711,327 
47,214 
62,542 
1,621,826 , 
185,679 | 
1,123.956 
6*2,159 ! 
3*4,192 
67,579 
45,566,065 
1,402,030 
274.712 
200,G!il 
49,523 
2,293,012 

31,424 

1,163,509 

1,348,733 


149,599 

3,355.856 

15,813,773 

1,327,400 

416*072 


2,113,717 

G40.86H 

1,112,365 

149,130 

283,685 

9,096,002 

2,246,413 

215,309 
424,699 
19,481 
40,633 
1,422.063 
254.966 
590,614 
569,511 
7,892,327 
8,066.068 
170,968 
1.727,188 
4,729.969 
1,430,118 


Dollars. 
168,627 
15,300 
277,237 
S1,040 
99,643 
1,084.202 
585,342 
2,365,536 
115,011 
2H4.5V2 
27,228 
38,673,694 
2,344,785 
199,914 
506,703 
37,426 
199.602 
16,098 
105,214 

1,532,100 

3,477,709 


787,409 

618.412 

£0414 


77,R42 

465^361 


56,072 

2.603.571 
11,881356 
! ,032,398 
19.717 
561,179 
2,488 
1,241,421 
202,714 
167,473 
20,638 
3,662 
3,692,980 
431,805 
42,542 
100,910 
9.5M* 

793H 

105,788 

4.060 

518,606 

62,458 

255,756 

1,192,646 

111,616 

420,758 

1,566,067 

671,166 


Foreign 

Pnjduce. 

Dollars. 

162,067 

3,510 

126362 

7,902 

316,461 

354,808 

873,300 

1,258,138 

466,138 

62,136 

2,974,726 

28,789 

189 

283,785 

206,941 


64,439 

57,567 


Total. 


39,376 
2.521 
2 056.103 
1,410.331 
1,352,889 


27,348 

13493 


126,201,332 


714.407 

42,767 

323,580 

76.938 

49,122 

901,906 

391,565 

81.563 

61,346 


31,024,162 


19,084 

192,528 

25,033 

787 
12,257 
1,659,955 
59,722 
16,5KJ 
43.595 
3,911 
2*1,886 
387,771 

654,728 

321,221 

754,727 

4,072,407 

72,533 

374,806 

473,254 

300,671 


781,948 

16.066 

6.314 

8,478 

384,925 

121,284 

17,078 

15,586 

67,464 


23,312,811 


Dolhrs. 

330,694 

I8.HI0 

405,799 

68.942 

418,104 

1,439,010 

1,458,642 

3,623.674 

581,149 

346,088 

27,228 

41,648,420 

2.373.574 

190,103 

790,488 

37,426 

406.543 

16,096 

105,214 

1.506,539 

3,535^76 


navigation. 


65.448 

2.521 

4,659.674 

13,123.687 

2465,287 

19,717 

680,263 

2,488 

1,436.952 

227,777 

187.473 

21,425 

15,916 

5,352,435 

491,527 

69,125 

144.505 

13,469 

105,397 

493,557 

4,060 

1,473.337 

383,679 

1,010,483 

6466,053 

184,149 

795,567 

2,059.351 

671,837 


1,176,35.5 

68,863 

329,894 

85,414 

434,047 

323.192 

408,643 

67.169 

118,913 


Ameriran Tonnage. 


Entered. Departed, 


Tons. 

18,787 

164 

10,404 

990 

184 

27,065 

6,210 

17,374 

3,497 

16,484 

200.685 

3,757 

2.1W 

3,771 

205 

7,400 


37,061 

173,278 

263 

2,933 

261 

14,946 

61.242 

11*781 

19,595 

34,101 

9455 

12,730 

2,481 

2,647 

123.274 

33,252 

19,796 

2,420 

1470 

1,307 

9,860 

6,150 

5,045 

4,768 

15,550 


1.238 

18,278 

34.900 

9,852 

3,920 

2,535 

493 

952 

1,367 

479 

6,H£0 

62 

39,506 

* 3*7 


104436,973 | 1,074,670 


4.041 
1,500 
16,719 
79,820 
17,846 
119 
26,909 

32,682 

6.136 

4.525 

1.826 

222 

129,624 

15,769 

2.928 

4.089 

760 

3491 

4,482 

7,530 

2,346 

6,123 

23.504 

1.975 

8.773 
37.092 

6,379 

4.774 

8450 

685 
an i 
968 
2.593 
4,906 
12,933 
280 
45,886 
tkiO 


1,134,020 


J Foreign Tonnage. 

. Entered. 

| Departed. 

Tour. 


556 

300 

... 

299 

9,609 

3,4-6 


236 

1,897 

2.280 

472 

1,727 

394 

4,716 

1,787 

7,171 

... 

346 

195 

INI 

ios as.4 

99,836 

1«I08 

13 484 

10,144 

356 

245 

690 

19.277 

18,288 

289,984 

*33,l» 

993 

4,416 

1,719 

807 

26,588 

27.127 

15,161 

14.632 

4,664 

3,77u 

5401 

fV<14 

134 

617 

250 

l, r *2l 

1,381 

2.H86 

135 

352 

31.729 

29,954 

1,671 

741 

2,574 

65G 

676 

693 

176 

426 

sol ; 

311 

1,476 > 
107 j 

3,397 

7,i63 ; 

6.032 

1,048 i 

866 

3,08a 

1,977 

288 j 

286 

- - . 

Cv 


270 

207 

602 

143 

3.25*1 

668,062 

577,700 


Vou III. 
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3. Statement of the Commerce of each State and Territory, during the Year 1834. 


STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 


In American 
vend*. 


Blaine - - - 
New Hain|»>iiro 
Vermont • * 
M.WMchu«*tta - 
Rhode Inland -. 
Connecticut • 
New York • • 
New Jersey • 
Pennsylvania • 
Delaware - - 
Maryland * • 
Di*t?of Columbia] 
Virginia • • 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . - - 
Alaliama - - 
Mis*i*aippi - • 
IswUiana - • 
Ohio .... 
Florida Territory 
Michigan Ter»y. 

Total • * 


VALUE OF IMrOllTS. 


Dollar*. 
869,441 
118,215 
322,806 
17,899,OKI 
428,569 
381,285 
68,292,736 
27 

9,913,792 

175,735 

4,218,917 

174,753 

734,223 

193,955 

879,875 

202.432 

210,639 


8,989,944 

14,799 

111,957 

106,202 


113,700,174 


In Foreign 


Dollar*. 

190,690 

460 

*373,076 

455 

4,435 

4,895,858 

4,465 

665,476 

10,208 

428,566 

21,501 

103,102 

28,517 

907,592 

344.370 

101,723 


4,811,805 

4,968 

23,841 


12,821,158 


Total. 


Dollar*. 
1,060,121 
118,695 
322,806 
17,672,129 
427,024 
385,720 
73,188,59-1 
4,492 
10,479,268 
185,9-13 
4,617,483 
196,254 
837,325 
222,472 
1,787,267 
540,802 
395,361 


13,781,809 

19,767 

135,798 

106,202 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Domestic Produce. 


InAmerican In Forrign 
vnocU. vessels. 


Dolt in. 
720,3S'. 
79,656 
334,372 
4,3*5.800 
105,967 
421,419 
11,596,306 
6,472 
1,630,615 
51,945 
2,143,899 
664.145 
4,750,003 
300,012 
7,255,281 
6,166,844 
4,141,780 


16.838,562 

145,381 

175,218 

36,021 


126,521,332 61,296,119 


Dollars. 

88,892 


316,91G 
14,918 

2*253,163 

1.659 

401,158 

868.809 

112.757 

719,237 

111,394 

3,864,28-1 

2,400.183 

1,522,261 


6,921.045 

9G.070 

14,967 


19,738,043 


Total. 


Dollar*. 
615,277 
79,ILj6 
33-1,372 
4,672,746 
420,885 
421,419 
13,Silt,-169 
8,131 
2,031,803 
51.945 
3,012,708 
MW,1)02 
5,469,240 
471,406 
11,119,565 
7,-67.327 
5,664,047 


InAmerican In Foreign i T . . 
vt-febol*. Trend*. 1 


23.759,707 
211,451 
190, IS* 
36,021 

8^024,162 


Foreign Produce. 


Dollar*. 

18,234 

1,214 

5,218,293 

80,741 

997 

7,406,530 

1,568,094 

705,100 

13,492 

10,372 

’ 35,974 

’ 6,760 


1,341,385 

*ien 


16,107,312 


Dollar*. 

6.56 


257,781 

4,256.009 

389,849 

450,437 

3,486 

62,239 


1,456,532 
* 38,480 


Dollar*. 

18,890 

1,214 

5,*476,074 
80,741 
997 
11,662,545 

1,957,943 

1*155,537 
13,492 
13,S*H 

89,213 

6,750 


2,797,017 

33,640 


6,905,469 23,312,811 


Total of 
Domestic A 
Foreign Pro¬ 
duce. 


Dul lari. 
834,167 
80,870 
334,372 
10,148,820 
501,626 
422,416 
25,612,014 
8,131 
3,989,746 
51,945 
4.168,246 
820,394 
5,483,096 
471,406 
11,207,778 

7,«n,907 

5,670,797 


26,657,524 

241,451 

228,825 

36,021 

104,336,973 


4. Table showing the Value, of Imports, Exports, and Consumption of Foreign Merchandise 
in the United States, from the Year 1789 to 1836. (From the Nut. Calendar, 1830.) 


' I 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports of Fo- 
reinu Mt-rcli'dise. 

Consumption. 

Bx|iorts of Du. 
im-stic Mrr'ilist. 

Whole Exports. 

1790 

*23,000,000 

* 300,000 

*23,500,000 

* 19,006,000 

*20.305,156 

1791 

29,200,000 

50t),000 

30,000,000 

18,500,<XH) 

19,012,011 

1792 

31,500,000 

1,000,000 

31.500,000 

19,000,000 

20,753,098 

1793 

31,100,000 

1,750,000 

30,800,000 

24,000,000 

20,109.572 

1794 

31,000,000 

6,500,000 

294-00,000 

20,500,000 

33,020,233 


G9,7S6,2C8 

8,300,000 

63,000,000 

39,500,000 

47,'.189,472 

V rtrlB 

8M36.164 

26,300,000 

50,636,164 

40,701,097 

07,004,079 

H rll/fl 

75,379,106 

27,000,000 

50,379,406 

29,a r -o,2or. 

50,850,206 

B Sr!SB 

68,551,700 

33,000,000 

37,551,700 

28,527,097 

01,527,097 

B 1 rWB 

79.069,148 

45,523,000 

354-40,148 

33,142,622 

78,065,522 

1800 

91,252,708 

49,130,877 

44.121.877 

31,810,903 

70,971,780 

1801 

111,303,511 

46,042,721 

60,720,790 

47,473,204 

91,115,925 

1802 

70,333,333 

35,774,971 

42,558,302 

30.708,189 

72,485,100 

1803 

64,666,000 

134594,072 

52.0724594 

42,205,901 

55,8(K),033 

1804 

85,000,000 

36,231,597 

50,708,403 

41.407,477 

77.G99.074 

1803 

120,000,000 

53,179,019 

09,420,981 

42,387,002 

95,566,021 

1800 

129,410,000 

00,283,234 

71,120,706 

41,253.727 

101,536,963 

1807 

138,500,000 

59,643,558 

81,850,442 

48,099,592 

108,843,150 

1808 

50,990,000 

12,997,414 

46,992,586 

9,4.73,540 

22,430,960 

1809 

59,400,000 

20,7974-31 

41,602,409 

31,405,702 

52,203,233 

1810 

85,400,000 

244)91,295 

64,008,705 

42,300,675 

66,757.970 

1811 

53.400,000 

16,022.790 

40,377,210 

45,294,043 

61,316,833 

1812 

77,030,000 

8,495,127 

71,634,973 

30,032,109 

38,527,230 

1813 

22,005,000 

2,847,845 

23,157,155 

25,008,132 

27,855,997 

1814 

12,965,000 

145,169 

15,819,831 

6,782,272 

0,927,441 

1813 

113,041,274 

0,583,350 

109,457,924 

45,974,403 

52,557,703 

i mg 

147,103,000 

17,1384555 

132,964,445 

64.781,896 

81,920,452 

mmm 

99,250,000 

19,358,069 

82,891,931 

68,313,500 

82,671,569 


121,750,000 

19,420,090 

105,323,304 

73,854,437 

93.281,133 

1819 

87,125,000 

19.105,G83 

70,959,317 

50,976,838 

70,142,521 

1820 

74,450,000 

18,008,029 

56,441,971 

51,083,040 

09/,91,609 

1821 

624-85,724 

21,302,488 

41,283,236 

43,071,894 

64,974,328 

1822 

83,241,541 

22,280,202 

60,955,339 

49,874,079 

72,100,281 

1823 

77,579,2G7 

27.543,022 

50,035,645 

47,155,408 

74,099,030 

1824 

80,549,007 

25.337,157 

55,211,850 

60,049,500 

75,980,057 

1825 

96,340,075 

32,590,643 

63,749,432 

06,944,745 

99,535,388 

1820 

84,974,477 

24,539,612 

60,431,865 

53,055,710 

77/-95,322 

1827 

79,484,008 

23,403,136 

56,080.932 

58,921.691 

82,324,827 

1828 

884109.824 

21,595,017 

66,914,807 

50,009.009 

72,204,086 

1829 

74,4924527 

16,658,478 

57,834,049 

55,700,193 

72,358,071 

1830 

70,876,920 

14,387,479 

56,499,441 

59,462,029 

73,840,508 

1831 

103,191,124 

20,033,526 

83,157,598 

61,277,027 

81,310,583 

1832 

101,029,266 

24,039,473 

76,989,793 

63,137,470 

87,170,943 

1833 

108,118,311 

19,822,735 

88,295,576 

70,317,098 

90,140,433 

1834 

126,521,332 

23,812,811 

102,708,521 

81,024,102 

104,330,973 

1833* 

151,030,368 

20,424,213 

130,600,155 

98,531,026 

118,955,239 


* Partly estimated for tbe quarter ending Sept. 30,1833. 
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Book V. UNITED STATES. 

REMARKS. 

1. Prior to 1831 the Treinury Reports diil not (five tlie value of tiic Imports. Their value from 1795 to 1801 ha* 
Swell taken from I'itkin'H Htutinticu, and the value of those in 1815 from Meybert. The value of those in 18th!, 1805, 
1804, 1807, 1817, 1818, and 1810, anil those from 1790 to 1705, from inn n user ip t notes ami entimates now inadu in 
the Department. The value of those in 1805,1H00, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, 181:2, 1813, 1814, 181 H, and 1890, from cal- 
eulations, anil eomparisons with other years. Thu value of the Imports from 1891, inclusive, has been taken from 
official documents. 

9. As the Hooks of Exports from 1790 to 1803 were lost or destroyed during the w ar, the amount of Exports of 
Foreign Merehnndise from 1790 to 1790 have now been estimated in the Department from official returns. Those 
Rom 1790 to 1803 have been taken from various sources lielieved to In; authentic, and in part from data given in 
the annual Treasury Report of December, 1801. Their values from 1803 to 1890 have been copii.il from Pitkin’s 
EtatisticH, and are believed to be chiefly from official documents; and from 1890 to 1854, Rom official returns on 
file. Prut: goods are included in the total of Exports, but not in any account of Imports previous to 1819. Hence, 
up to that yuar have been added for the consumption of free goods. 

In 1790 mid 1791, $ ] .000.000 per annum; In 1797 to 1807,9 3.000,000; 

1793 to 1790, 1,500,000; 1807 to 1818, 3,000,000. 

3. The Whole Exports arid Domestic Exports are chiefly from official returns, except the Domestic Exports Rom 
1790 to 1795, which iiuve been recently estimated by the Department Rom tliu quantities on record and compara¬ 
tive statement ; the value of those in 1791, however, are estimated in the annual report of that year. 

The shipping by which the active and extensive trade of the country is carried on is 
chiefly American, and ship-building- has always been a very important branch of the na¬ 
tional industry. The shipping interest has been protected by discriminating tonnage-duties 
on foreign tonnage, from the establishment of the new government in 1789, and by the entire 
exclusion of foreign vessels from the coasting trade. All vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade are registered by the collector of the district to which they belong, and those employ¬ 
ed in the coasting trade and fisheries are enrolled and licensed by the same officer. The 
whole amount of the shipping in the beginning of the year 1894, was 1,606,150 tons; of 
which 750,026 was registered tonnage, and 856,124 enrolled and licensed, including 101,306 


tons employed in steam navigation. 

Tim*. 

Of Registered Tonnage were employed in the Whale Fishery. 1111,158 

Of Enrolled and Incensed do. Coasting Trade. 744,198 

Do. do. do. Cod Fishery. 112,790 

Do. do. do. Mackerel Fishery. 48,735 


“ It must be recollected, however,” says one of the committees of the New York conven¬ 
tion, “ that many vessels owned in the United States trade under foreign flags, and therefore 
do not appear in the tonnage account. It is also well known that the great improvements 
made in shift-building of late years, by combining the carriage of large burdens with fast 
sailing, have given this country a decided advantage over all others in the despatch of busi¬ 
ness ; whence it may be inferred that the United States gain in celerity, in the performance 
of effective duty, and the preference obtained in the freighting business, at least one-fifth 
over their most judicious competitors.” 

Statement of the Amount of Tonnage, at several Different Periods. 



Yearn. 

Registered. 

1789 

123,893 

1800 

009,991 

1818 

000,089 

1830 

57*1,475 

1832 

080,990 

18:14 

750.090 


Enrolled and T.icensed. 


Fisheries. 


9,082 

30.079 

09,733 

98,323 

102,833 

111,994 




301.503 

972,499 

1,235,185 

1,191,770 

1.439,450 

1,000,149 



The whole amount of the tonnage entering the ports of the United Suites during the year 
18114, was 1,042,722 tons, of which 1,074,670 were American, and 568,052 foreign; cleared 
.1,711,720 tons, of which 1,134,020 were American, and 577,700 foreign. 


Statement of the Tonnage belonging to, and also of the Tonnage Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports* of the United States, and Amount of Duties accruing at each, 
during the Year 1834. 
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The fisheries have been pursued by the New Englanders with a rare spirit of hardy en¬ 
terprise, from an early period of the settlement of the country. The whale fishery is pro¬ 
secuted in the Atlantic ocean, chiefly south of the line, for the right or black whale, and in 
the Southern, Indian, and Pacific oceans, for the spermaceti whale. In the year 1834, 
101,638 tons of shipping were employed in this business; and in the course of the year 
1835, 172,083 barrels of spermaceti, and 120,649 of whale oil were brought home, of the 
value of about 6,500,000 dollars. Seal oil and furs arc also obtained in the Antarctic 
seas by these adventurous seamen. The fishery is carried on chiefly from the ports of Nan¬ 
tucket and New Bedford, and also but on a less scale from New Ixmdon, Sag Harbour, War¬ 
ren, Bristol, Hudson, &c. About 10,000 men are engaged in it, and the seamen arc paid, 
not by fixed wages, but by a certain share in the profits of the voyage. Those in the Pa¬ 
cific and Southern oceans are generally absent from two to three years at a time. 

The cod fishery is pursued on the Banks and coasts of Newfoundland, and on the Labrador 
coasts. It employs upwards of 60,000 tons of small craft, some of which make several trips 
a year; those on the const-fisheries generally remain longer. The produce of this fishery 
may be estimated at from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 dollars a year, about one-half of which is 
exported. The mackerel fishery employs about 50,000 tons of shipping, and produces about 
2,000,000 dollars annually; in the year 1834, 252,883 barrels of pickled mackerel were 
inspected in the Massachusetts inspection offices. 

We are unfortunately destitute of the proper data for ascertaining the actual amount of 
the coasting trade, which is known to be very extensive, and which, as will be perceived by 
a reference to the table above given, has increased much more rapidly than the foreign trade 
of the country. The great development of our natural resources and the extension of our 
manufactures, causing the raw material which was formerly exported to foreign countries to 
be shipped from the producing to the manufacturing districts, and supplying a large amount 
of manufactured articles formerly imported, sufficiently account for this fact. The inland 
trade has increased still more wonderfully. “ It may be here remarked,” says the com¬ 
mittee before quoted, “ that the magnitude and extent of the American bays, rivers, and 
lakes, call into existence two descriptions of boats, unknown in Europe, which navigate the 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tombigbee, and other large rivers of the south and west, with their 
tributary waters. These boats, carrying from 30 to 50 tons, are to be scon in countless num¬ 
bers, on the Mississippi and Ohio especially, and are not licensed or noticed in the custom¬ 
house reports. By a conjectural estimate they amount to 150,000 or 200,000 tons on the 
various waters of the United States. To these may be added the coal-boats of the Susque¬ 
hanna, Delaware, Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Lackawaxen, which this year (1830) delivered 
200,000 tons of coal at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York.” 

The banking institutions of the United States are joint-stock-companies, incorporated by 
the respective States with fixed capitals, and as they are all banks of circulation, and their 
bills form the principal circulating medium of the country, a general view of their number 
and amount of capital belongs properly to this place. The metallic currency of the country 
has been recently much enlarged by the importation and coinage of bullion, and in many of 
the States the circulation of bank-notes of less than five dollars is prohibited by law. 


Number and Capital of the Banks of the several States, in 1830 and 1835. 



Maine. 

Now Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Marylnnd. 

District of Columbia.... 

Virginia . 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Ceorgin. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Tennessee .. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Florida..... 

Kentucky. 

Indiana. 

Illinois.. 



• 3,050,0(10 
1,701,000 
432,035 
30,420,000 
0,118,307 
4,485,177 
30,083,353 
2.017,000 
14,000,003 
830,000 
6,350,405 
3,875,704 
5,571,100 
3,105.000 
4,031.000 
4,203,020 
043,503 
050,000 
5,005,080 
737,817 
1,454,380 
10,000 
75,000 



330 I % 110,101,808 


17 

105 

00 

31 (3 branched) 

84 (3 hr.) 

41 

3 (3 hr.) 

14 (4 br.) 

5 (17 br.) 

4 (7 hr.) 

2 (2 hr.) 

13 (10 hr.) 

2 (3 hr.) 

2 (7 hr.) 

10 (31 hr.) 

2 (4 br.) 

S3 

7 (Ibr.) 

0 (10 br.) 

1 (9 br.) 

1 (3 hr.) 


503 (117 branched) I 


8 3,440,850 
3,055,008 
021,815 
30,500,450 
8,000,482 
7,350,700 
30,481,41X1 

17,737,004 
730,000 
7,542,630 
2,013,085 
5,840,000 
3,404,025 
2,150.318 
0,783,308 
5.000,523 
5,800,102 
20.422,145 
2,745,241 
5,070,324 
078,080 
114,320 
4,808,085 
800,000 
378,730 


8181,829,280* 


•In addition to the numbers here given, were 52hanki with5branches, pom which imperfect return* were 
received, with an estimated capital of 14,431,048 dollar*. 
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Of the interior water communications of this country, those bestowed by nature have 
alroudy been alluded to. No part of the world presents such an extensive river commerce. 
Steam vessels, a grand improvement, first introduced in America, ply on all the principal 
streams, and of upwards of 100,000 tons of this species of craft belonging to the United States 
in 1834, almost the whole was on the interior waters. On the Mississippi und its tributaries 
alone, an extent of 8,000 miles was traversed by 230 steam-boats. Neither the States nor 
individuals have been slow in improving and extending these natural advantages; and the 
spirit with which they have undertaken, and the perseverance they have shown in executing 
the most magnificent plans, have shed a lustre on the American name. The great land¬ 
locked bays of the coast have been connected by a chain of canals, affording a safe internal 
water-route from Narragansett Bay to Albemarle Sound. The eastern and western waters 
have been united by several channels, which either turn the Alleghanies or surmount their 
summits. The waters of the Lakes and the Mississippi have been connected at various 
points, and the obstacles in the navigation of the most important rivers have been overcome 
by removing the bars or ledges which obstructed their channels, or by side-cuts, locks, and 
dams. The whole length of this artificial navigation is not less than 3,500 miles; all of 
which, with one or two trifling exceptions, has been executed in the short space of 20 years. 
These great works have already given fresh life to manufactures, and encouraged the estab¬ 
lishment of new ones; invigorated, and in many places created, internal trade; promoted 
agriculture, which requires a cheap and easy transportation for the bulky articles which it 
consumes and produces; and developed, in an astonishing degree, the mining industry of the 
country. 


View of the Principal Canals in the United States. 

length—Milr*. 

Annapolis, front Annapolis to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.. ? 

RIackstono, Worcester to Providence... 45 

Black River, Romo to Carthage, in progress. 76 

Cayuga, Geneva on Seneca Luke, to Montezuma on Erio Canal. 20 

Central, from Wabash and Eric Canal, above Loganport, by valley of White River, to 

Evansville, in progress...2!)0 

Champlnin, from Whitehall, to Waterford on the Hudson. 63 

Chemung, Elmira to Seneca Lake. 23 

Chenango, liingham pton on North Branch of Susquehanna, to Utica. 06 

Chesa|>cake and Ohio, Georgetown on Potomac, to Cumberland. 186 

Chesapeake and Deluwarc, from the Delaware to the Elk, ship canal. 14 

Cross Cut, Terre llautc on Wabash and Eric Canal, to Eel River and Central Canal, in 

progress. •••• . 40 

Cumberland, Portland to Scbugo Fond.... 20 

Delaware, from Easton to Bristol... 60 

Delaware and Hudson, mouth of Roundout creek to mouth of Lackawaxen. 82J 

Delaware and Raritan, New Brunswick to Bordcntown, ship canal. 424 

Navigable feeder of, from Bull’s Island to Trenton. 24 

Dismal Swamp, Deep Creek of Chesapeake Bay, to Joyce's Creek of Albemarle Sound.... 23 

Eric, Albany to Buffalo. 363 

Farmington, New Haven to Northampton. 78 

Genesee Valley, Rochester, to Glean on the Alleghany, in progress. 107 

Illinois and Chicago, from the Illinois to Lake Michigan, in progress, about. 100 

James and Kenhawa, improvement of the river navigation and junction of the rivers.... ? 

Lackawaxcn, Delaware to Honcsdalc. 36 

Lafourche, Mississippi above New Orleans, to the Atchafalaya. 85 

Lehigh, Easton to White Haven. 66 

Louisville and Portland, ship canal, round the falls in the Ohio.. 2 

Middlesex, from Boston to Lowell. 27 

Maryland, Baltimore to Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. ? 

Miami, Cincinnati to the Maumee.265 

Morris, Jersey City opposite New York, to Easton. 101 

Muscle Shoal, round the Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee... 37 

Ohio and Erie, Portsmouth to Cloavcland, with lateral branches.. 340 

Oswego, Syracuse on Erio Canal, to Oswego..... "8 

Pennsylvania: 

Central and Western Divisions, Columbia to Pittsburg, including Alleghany Portage 

Rail-Road of 36 J miles. 312 

Susquchamia Division, Juniata to Northumberland... 39 

West Brunch Division, Northumberland to Dunnstown. 66 

North Branch Division, Northumberland to the Lackawanna. 76 

Beaver Division, from Beaver to Morccr County. 30 

French Creek Division.-.,. 46 

Pennsylvania and Ohio, Akron on Ohio Canal, to Newcastle on Beaver Canal. 82 

Sandy and Beaver, Bolivar on Ohio Canal, to mouth of Little Beaver.. 73 

Santee, from the Santee to the Cooper. . 22 

Voi. III. 38 * 3G 
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TABLE!— continued. 

length— MiIm 

Savannah and Aiatamaha... 60 

Schuylkill, Philadelphia to Port Carbon.108 

Susquehanna, Columbia to Port Deposit. 40 

Union, Middletown on the Susquehanna, to Reading... 82 

Wabash and Erie, Lafayette to the Maumee, in progress.210 

To he extended to Terre Haute. 80 


White Water, National Road, Wuyne County, Indiana, to Lawrenccburg, in progress ... 76 

The Americans have equally surpassed all other people in the number and extent of their 
rail-roads, having, in less than ten years, constructed nearly 1,600 miles of these artificial 
levels, over which carriages are propelled by locomotive steam-engines at the rate of from 
20 to BO miles an hour. Although this contrivance is less adapted than canals to the con¬ 
veyance of bulhy articles, yet it possesses some advantages over that mode of transporta¬ 
tion, such as that of not being interrupted by ice, and that of being suited to somo localities 
in which artificial water-communication would be impracticable. The following table pre¬ 
sents a view of the principal rail-roads, completed or in progress, in the United States. 


View of the Principal Rail-Roads in the United States. 

Length—Mill’s. 

Alleghany Portage, Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, connecting Central and Western Divi¬ 
sions of Pennsylvania Canal. 36$ 

Auburn and Syracuse, Auburn to Syracuse, New York, in progress... 25 

Augusta and Athens, Georgia, in progress. 114 

Baltimore and Ohio, completed to Harper’s Ferry. 80 

Baltimore and Philadelphia, through Wilmington ..... 92$ 

Baltimore and Washington. 40 

Baltimore and Susquehanna, through Gettysburg and York to Susquehanna. 78 

Boston and Lowell. 25$ 

Boston and Providence... 41 

Boston and Worcester. See Western Rail-Road. 


Camden and Amboy, Camden opposite Philadelphia, to Amboy on the Raritan.. 

Central, Savannah to Macon, in progress. 

Columbia, Philadelphia to Columbia. 

Danville and Pottsvillc.... 

Cumberland Valley, Harrisburg to Chambersburg, in progress. 

Detroit and St. Joseph’s, lroni Detroit to mouth of the St. Joseph's, in progress . 
Eastern Shore, from Cecil County to Focoinokc Bay, Maryland, in progress.... 

Eastern, Boston to Newhuryport, in progress. 

Eric anil Kalamazoo, Toledo to Adrian, Michigan, in progress. 

Georgia, Augustu, to West Point on Chattahoochy, in progress. 

Harrisburg and Lancaster. 

Hudson and Berkshire, Hudson City to West Stoekbridge, in progress. 

Ithaca and Owcgo, North Branch of Susquehanna to Cayuga Lake. 

Lawrenccburg nnd Indianapolis, in progress. 

Lexington and Ohio, Lexington to Louisville. 

Long Island, from Brooklyn to Greenport, in progress. 

Mad River, Dayton to Sandusky, in progress.... 

Madison and Lafayette, the Ohio to the Wabash in Indiana, in progress. 

Mississippi Natchez through Jackson to Canton, in progress. 

Mohawk and Hudson, Albany to Schenectady. 

Montgomery, Montgomery, Alabamn, to West Point, Georgia, in progress. 

Munroe, Macon to Forsyth, Georgia, in progress. 

Newcastle and Frenchtown, Delaware to the Elk. 

New Orleans and Nashville, in progress... 

New Haven and Hartford, Connecticut, in progress. 

New Jersey, Jersey City to New Brunswick... 

Now York and Albany, by West Stoekbridge, (projected). 

New York and Erie, New York City to Lake Erie, in progress. 

Oxford, Coatesville on Columbia Rail-Road, to Port Deposit, in progress. 

Petersburg and Roanoke, Petersburg to Blakely. 

Pensacola and Columbus, Bay of Pensacola to River Chattahoochee, in progress 

Philadelphia and Trenton. 

Philadelphia and Reading... 

Portsmouth and Roanoke... 

Rensselaer and Saratoga, Trov to Ballston. 

Richmond and Potomac, by Fredericksburg... 

Richmond and Petersburg....... 

St Francisville and Woodville, Mississippi...... 

Saratoga and Schenectady. 

Stonington, Providence to Stonington...... 


61 

200 


49 

200 

7 

33 

33 

200 

37 

32 

29 

85 

80 

98 

160 

150 

150 

16 

85 

25 
16$ 
? 

7 

28 

160 

483 

31 

60 

210 

26 
60 
80 

25 
75 
21 

26 
22 $ 
48 
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PROFILE 

OF Tint 

MORRIS CANAL, 

NEW JERSEY. 


PROFILE PROFILE 

or THE or THE 

UNION CANAL, SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION, 

PENNSYLVANIA. PENNSYLVANIA. 



PROFILE 

nr the 

LEHIGH NAVIGATION. 


PROFILE 

or THE 

COLUMBIA RAIL-ROAD. 




PROFILE 

or THE 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAIL-ROAD. 


PROFILE 

or THE 

DANVILLE AND POTTSVILLE 
RAIL-ROAD. 



PROFILE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS RAIL-ROAD. 
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TABLE— continued. 

Is ngth—Mill*. 

Syracuse and Auburn, New York.... SO 

Tonuwanda, Rochester to Utica, New York, in progress. 34 

Tuscurnbia and Decatur, round Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 45 

Utica and Schenectady..• • S4 

Vicksburg and Jackson, Jackson to the Mississippi. 4G 

Western, from Boston by Springfield and West Stockbridgc, to Albany, in progress. 200 

Williamsport and Elmira, West Branch of Susquehanna to Tioga, in progress.......... 74 

Winchester, Winchester to Potomac... 30 

Wrightsvillo and Gettysburg, Columbia to Gettysburg. 40 


Two great projects, which have occupied the public attention, attd have been shown by 
preliminary rcconnoissnnces to be perfectly practicable, merit notice here, although the time 
of their completion may be yet somewhat remote. These are, a rail-road from Cincinnati, 
by Lexington and Knoxville, to Charleston, S. C. a distance of 600 miles; and another from 
the same place or some point in Georgia to Mempiiis on the Mississippi, 740 miles. A route 
from the Penobscot to Quebec 1ms also been surveyed. 

The common high roads of the country present a less favourable aspect, and in many 
sections of the Union roads can hardly be said to exist at all. Yet there are extensive lines 
of turnpikes constructed in many of the States, and many of the streams are spanned by 
fine bridges. The Americans were the first to introduce the use of the suspension bridge, 
which has been borrowed from them in Europe. The great National Koad, from Cumber¬ 
land across the Alleghanies, through Wheeling, Columbus, Indianapolis, and Vandalia, to St 
Louis, is a fine piece of work, and is rapidly approaching its completion. 


Sect. VI .—Civil and Social State. 


The population of the United States, according to the census of 1830, amounted to 
12,866,020; a number not veiy great absolutely, and even small relatively to the extent 
of their territory; but astonishing when considered as existing in a region which, 200 years 
ago, was only a boundless wilderness, peopled by a few scattered bands of savages. But the 
most interesting circumstance is the rapid increase which has marked, and, according to 
every appearance, will continue to mark, their progress. Although there has been a con¬ 
stant tide of immigration from the closely peopled European countries, ever since the first 
settlement of those States, there is no doubt that the growth of this great mass is chiefly 
owing to the ordinary principle of population, to the means which the human race possesses 
of multiplying itself, when a check is not presented by the difficulty of subsistence. Thqre 
are no early enumerations on which much reliance can be placed; but, in 1753, the number 
was estimated at 1,051,000. A regular decennial census, taken since 171X1, gave, at that 
period, 3,929,827; in 1800, 5,305,925 ; in 1810, 7,239,814; in 1820, 9,638,13f. It is most 
interesting to consider, as the immensity of unoccupied land leaves full scope for this power 
of multiplication, how vast the future numbers may be with which this region will be peo¬ 
pled, and which will render it much the greatest state that ever existed in ancient or 
modern times. It is calculated, upon good grounds, that in a century it will contain 
160,000,000; and still, being only half os populous as Britain or Prance, leave ample scope 
for future increase. The Americans, should they continue united, would then become the 
greatest nation in the world; and the most powerful states of Europe would rank as secondary 
to them. 

The population, exclusive of the aboriginal races within the United States* limits, whose 
numbers are not comprised in the above statements, consists of three classes: whites, free 
coloured persons, and slaves, whose relative proportions at five different periods are given 
below. 



Whllm. 

Slave*. 

Trot coloured. 

1700. 

. 3.173,404. 

. 607,897 ... 


1800.... 

. 4,304.489 . 

. 893.041 ... 


1810.... 

. 5,802,004 . 

. 1.191.364 ... 


1820.... 


. 1.538.038 ... 


1830.... 


. 2,009,043 ... 



In regard to these numbers it is to be observed that in the census of 1790, are not included 
the inhabitants of the Mississippi and Northwest Territories, estimated at about 12,000; and 
that between 1800 and 1810, Louisiana was acquired with about 50,000 inhabitants, and 
39,000 Africans were brought into the country. The following statement shows the rela¬ 
tive rate of increase of the whole population, and of each of the three classes, in the two 
periods from 1810 to 1820, and from 1820 to 1830. 


Increase of whole population 

-While*. 

-Slave*.. 

--Free Black*. 

— . - Black* .. 


1810—1890. 1820—1830. 


33.3 per cent. 

34 . 

98.0. 

34.8. 

8B.5. 


33.4 per cent. 
33.9 

30.0 

37.4 

31.5 
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1. Population of each State according to five Official Enumerations. 



17110 

1HM. 

mo. 

1M2H. 

1KKI. 


Tot.il. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Slaves, 

Total. 

Slave*. 

‘lot.il. 

.Slaves. 

Total. 

Mavis. 1 


90,5 in 
Hi,mm 
85,410 
378,717 
(ill, lit) 
238,141 
340,120 
io4,i:tn 
434,373 
50,000 
310,700 
740,300 
303,751 
240,073 
02,540 
. 


151,719 
103,702 
154,405 
423,245 
00,122 
251,002 
500,700 
211,040 
002,305 
04,273 
341.540 
000,200 
470,103 
345,501 
.02,101 

0,050 




290,335 

244,101 

235,704 

523,207 

03,059 

275,202 

1,372,012 

277,575 

1,049,450 



■ ■ 


150 

17 

052 

2,750 

21,324 

11.423 

3,737 

0,007 

103,030 

203.427 

100.572 

107,004 

20,204 

£ 

214.31*1 



209,32c 

hB 






Massachusetts. 

KIkmIo Island. 

CoiintTliriit .. 

N«w Vnrk .. 

New Jersey. 

ipKiiiiftylvunia. 

301 

951 

20,343 

12,422 

1,700 

472,040 

77,031 

202,042 

959,949 

249,555 

010,091 

103 

310 

15,017 

I0.H51 

705 

40 

97 

10,900 

7,557 

211 

010,408 

97,199 

297,005 

1,910,000 

;t20,023 

1,340,233 

1 

Mary la nil. 

Virginia.... 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia..... 

Alabama. 

105,035 

345.790 

133,290 

140,151 

59,404 

3,409 

300,540 

974,022 

555.500 

415,115 

252,433 

40,352 

111!.502 
392,510 
100,024 
190,305 
105,210 

17,000 

407,350 
1,005,379 
038.029 
592,741 
340,987 
i 127,1411 
\ 75,448 

107,:t90 

425.153 

205.017 

250,475 

149,050 

41,079 

447,040 
1,211,405 
737,007 
501,185 
510.823 
309,527 

102,994 

409,757 

245,001 

315,401 

217.531 

117,549 











Kentucky.... 

Ohio. 

35,701 

73,077 

3,417 

11,030 

105,002 

220,055 

45,305 

13,504 

40,343 

201,727 

400,511 

230,700 

44,535 

80,501 

422,013 

504,317 

501,4:14 

00,107 

120,732 

001,904 

087,917 

937,903 

141,003 

105,213 

Indiana. 



4,075 

135 

24,52(1 

237 

117,178 

190 

313,031 


Missouri. 

District of Columbia. 



14.003 

3.244 

20.H45 

<24.023 

3,011 

5,305 

00,580 

33,o;m 

10, 

0,377 

140.445 

39,834 

34,730 

2.5,001 

0,119 

15,501 

Florida Territory ... 
Michigan Territory . 
Arkansas Territory. 





9B 

<24 





uuyi 

1191 










BBS 

111 

my 




lAr^unl; 


Totals. 

3,020,027 


5,305,935 

093,041 

7,230,014 

1,191,304 

9,0:10.131 





2. Ages, <f-c. of the different Classes of the Population. 


FREE WHITE FuFULATlON. 

| COLOl'HEtl rOITt.ATKIN. 

Under 5 years of age. 

Of 5 to 10. 

10 to 15. 

15 to 20. 

20 to 30 . 

30 to 40. 

40 to 50. 

50 to 00. 

00 to 70. 

70 to HI. 

00 to 90. 

90 to 100. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Under 10. 

Of 10 to 24. 

24 to 30. 

30 to 55. 

55 to 100. 

Upwards of 100. 

Free Males. 


Male Slaves. 

Female Slaves. 

972,900 

782,075 

009,734 

573,190 

950,487 

592,535 

307,040 

229,284 

135,002 

57,772 

15,000 

2,041 

301 

921,934 

7.50,074 

(138,050 

590,254 

918,411 

555,531 

350,040 

223,504 

131,307 

58,330 

17,434 

2,523 

238 

48,075 
43,079 
27,050 
32,2? 1 
11,509 
209 

47,329 

48,138 

32,511 

24,327 

13,425 

380 

353,498 
312,507 
185,585 
110,800 
41,.515 
748 

347,005 

308,770 

185,780 

111,887 

41.4:10 

070 

Totals. 

153,453 

100,140 

1,012,823 

000,220 

Wind* Dssf and Dumb. 

Upward! of 100. 

Ill nr lr m. 1 A7I1... 


Totals.. 




Totals. 

5,355,133 

5,171,115 


. 0,100 * 


Although collected from several nations of Europe, and in many cases retaining much of 
the original stamp, the Americans have a strong national feeling, and, with some few ex¬ 
ceptions, the German, English, Irish, Scotch, and French immigrants soon loso their national 
peculiarities and character, by intermarriages and a common education. The Germans in 
Pennsylvania form, however, a large community, occupying most of the Stute on the east 
of the mountains, which has i.ung with great tenacity to the language and habits of its 
Fatherland, but which of late has yielded something to the spirit of the times. The French 
in Louisiana are also numerous, retaining the language and much of the character of their 
mother country. There are also smaller bodies of French in Missouri, Illinois, and Michi¬ 
gan, of Swiss and Germans in Ohio and Indiana, and of Dutch in New York. 

“ The United States,” says a very clever English writer, “ were colonized a century later 
than Spanish America; but their brilliant and rapid progress shows, in a striking light, how 
much more the prosperity of nations depends on moral than on physical advantages. The 
North Americans had no gold mines, and a territory of only indifferent fertility, covered 
with impenetrable woods: but they brought with them intelligence, industry, a love of free¬ 
dom, habits of order, and a pure and severe morality. Armed with these gifts of the soul, 
they have converted the wilderness into a land teeming with life, and smiling with plenty; 
and they have built up a social system, so pre-eminently calculated to promote the happiness 
and mora.1 improvement of mankind, that it has truly become the envy of nations. The 
characteristic facts in their condition are the non-existence of tithes, of privileged classes, 
of corporations in our sense of the term, of a landed aristocracy, of mendicity except to a 
very limited extent, and of an endowed church: the cheapness and efficiency of the govern¬ 
ment, the universality of education, the omnipresence of its periodical press, the high feel¬ 
ing of self-respect which exists in the very humblest classes, and the boundless spirit of 
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enterprise which pervades society from top to bottom. The higher classes are less polished 
than in England, the middle are, perhaps, less carefully instructed; but the American peo¬ 
ple, taken collectively, are better educated,'and have more intelligence and manliness of 
character, than any other nation in the world.” 

The black population of the United States, in which are included not only the negroes, 
but the mulatto breeds, forms rather more than one-sixth of the whole population of the 
country. We have no means of determining the relative proportion of the mixed and pure 
coloured races, and practically speaking there is no distinction made between them. The 
free blacks are not generally admitted to political privileges, though some States furnish 
exceptions to this remark: in some States, their testimony is not admitted against a white 
man, and they are subject to some other civil disabilities. 

Slavery has been abolished in the Eastern States, and prospectively in New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and New Jersey, and has never been permitted in the Northwestern States. By 
the laws of Pennsylvania all persons bom within that St^te since 1780 are free, but the 
children of a slave arc subject to a limited servitude to her owner. In New Jersey every 
child born in the State after July 4, 1804, is declared to be free, and the traftie in slaves be¬ 
tween that and other States was prohibited in 1798. The revised laws of New York de¬ 
clare that every person born in that State is free, and that all persons brought into the Stale, 
except for a limited period, become free; and no person can sell any other person in that 
State. Provision is, however, made in these and the other non-slaveholding Suites for the 
delivery of runaway slaves from the other States. The Ordinance for the Government of 
the Territory North-west of the river Ohio, passed in 1787, prohibits forever the introduction 
of slavery into that tract of country, in which four States have already been formed, with 
this prohibition incorporated in their constitutions. The introduction of' slaves from abroad 
was prohibited by Virginia in 1798, and by Congress into Mississippi territory in the same 
year. Tn 1808, the importation of slaves into the United States was forbidden, and it is be¬ 
lieved that the number since clandestinely introduced into the country has been very small. 
Slavery may be said to exist in thirteen States, Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and all the States south of the Potomac and the Ohio. The slaves form rather more than 
one-third of the whole population, in the States in which the institution exists, but, they 
are unequally distributed, although the white population generally predominates. Tn Mis¬ 
souri, Tennessee, and Kentucky, the whites are to the slaves in the proportion of about. 4 to 
1* Maryland of about 8 to 1; in North Carolina of about 2 to 1, and in Virginia rather 
less; in Georgia, Alabama, anil Mississippi, the whites arc a little superior, and in South 
Carolina and Louisiana a little inferior, in number to the slaves. l,ouisiana and other States 
have prohibited the introduction of slaves from the other States, except by an immigrant 
proprietor; but. there is an active traffic in slaves carried on between the different States, 
consisting chiefly in the exportation from the worn-out tracts of more northern and eastern 
to the new cotton lands of the southern districts. 

In the sluveholding States, slaves arc chattels personal, except in Ixmieiana, and with 
certain qualifications may be sold to pay the debts and bequests of their master. Slavery 
is hereditary, and the servitude of the mother determines that of the child; when a coloured 
person claims to be a free man, the burden of proof is thrown upon him, his colour being, a 
priori, a sufficient indication of slavery. The life and person of the slave are protected by 
law under the same penalties as those of whites, but the muster or overseer may punish 
minor offences by flogging; for greater offences the slaves are tried by justices of the peace 
and from two to five freeholders. The slave can make no contracts, nor can he legally hold 
any property; the instruction of slaves is prohibited by law, but they often receive some 
education from the members of the family, and they are generally allowed to attend public 
worship, which must be conducted by a white. There are in all the States restraints upon 
manumission, as a population of free blacks is felt to be dangerous to the subordination of 
the slaves. Although some of the laws relating to slaves are severe, it is to be observed 
that many of these are not enforced, or are of very rare application. There are various 
laws restraining cruel punishments or tasks, and prescribing suitable food and clothing for 
the slaves; but their best security is in the force of custom and public opinion, and in the 
humanity and interest of their masters. They arc,.iu general, humanely and even kindly 
treated, well fed, and lightly worked; they arc commonly allowed a little patch of ground 
to cultivate for their own benefit; they may raise poultry and hogs, which, with the produce 
of their famt, they may sell to the family or elsewhere, at their option; in this way they 
often acquire a little property, or expend their earnings in ornaments. It is a sufficient proof 
of their general caso in this country, that their numbers have increased with amazing ra¬ 
pidity, and that many of them live to a great age. “ All those,” says Paulding, “ who have 
visited the States in which slavery prevails, whatever may have been their previous impres¬ 
sions of the horrors of that condition, must have been struck with the uniform hilarity and 
cheerfulness which prevail among the blacks, ljiliouring generally in lurge numbers to¬ 
gether, they partake of the influence which companionship nhvays exercises over man, the 
most social of all beings. In the meadows and harvest-fields they lighten their labours by 
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songs, the measures of which accord with the strokes of the cradle and scythe; and in what¬ 
ever employment they may bo associated, they are always joking, quizzing, or bantering 
each other. The children enjoy a life of perfect ease, and are maintained by the products 
of the land which belong to them and theirs. The parents, being freed from all anxiety or 
exertion lor the present or future support of their offspring, are never beset by the gnawing 
cares of the free white man, whose whole life is one continued effort to provide for himself 
and his children. The aged and infirm are also taken care of by the master, either from the 
dictates of his own humanity, or the obligation imposed on him by law.” 

The slaves do not work on Sundays, and they have generally several days at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and often other holydays. The usual hours of labour arc from sun¬ 
rise to sunset, with about two or three hours intermission at breakfast and dinner, according 
to the season and the nature of the work; they frequently gain a day by doing the task of 
three days in two, and women with a certain number of children are allowed some further 
indulgences. Their food and clothing vary in different sections of the country, but they 
generally receive from nine to twelve quarts of Indian corn a week, with bucon and salt 
fish; instead of the corn, a bushel of sweet potatoes or two pecks of paddy are given by way 
of change, and on the rice plantations rice is the principal article of food. For clothing each 
man receives six or seven yards of woollen cloth, each woman five or six, and the children 
in proportion; a new blanket is given to each grown person, and one for every two children 
once in two years, and in winter a handkerchief is given to the women and a cap to the men. 
A suit of cotton or linen clothes is also allowed in summer. On every plantation there is a 
nurse, and the overseer has a chest of medicines. The marriages of the slaves are merely 
a connection subsisting during pleasure; their amusements are chiefly music and dancing, 
many of them being able to play and sing in a rude manner. 

In religion, the Americans have adopted the novel system of cutting off all connection be¬ 
tween Church and State. Individuals, or classes of believers, choose their own religious 
guide, and provide entirely for his support. This general equality of sects is found to abato 
religious animosity, without relaxing zeal. In the large towns, particularly of the Northern 
States, the clergy are sufficiently numerous and well provided for; but in some of the remote 
country districts there is a great deficiency of spiritual teachers. The Americans are de¬ 
cidedly a religious people, and, although some fanatical sects have sprung up in the United 
States, it may be affirmed, with truth, that they are equally removed from the excesses of 
fanaticism and irreligion. Travellers bear testimony to the sound spirit of morals which pre¬ 
vails in the country, and to the respect paid to the public services of religion. The most 
numerous sects are the Methodists, chiefly in the Southern and Western States; the Baptists, 
numerous and rapidly increasing in all parts of the Union; the Presbyterians, mostly in the 
Middle States, but also numerous in the Southern and Western; and the Congregationalists 
chiefly confined to New England. The following table, from the American Almanac for 
1866, gives further details on this subject:— 
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“ This table,” says the editor of the Almanac, “ is incomplete; the Congregationalists here 
enumerated all belong to New England, but there is a considerable number in other States; 
in addition to the 1014 ministers of the Presbyterians, there were 420 licentiates and candi¬ 
dates; the numbers of the Associate Reformed Church above given, all belong to the Synod 
oftho West, and there are two other Synods not enumerated ; in addition to the travelling 
preachers of the Methodists given above, there is a great number of local preachers; their 
congregations are supposed to be about 5000.” 

The English have been justly characterised as an eminently humane people, and their 
American descendants have not lost this noble trait of the British character. The number 
of benevolent and charitable institutions, of BocielieB for the relief of the poor and the suffer¬ 
ing, for the education and support of destitute children, for the instruction and reform of the 
once outcast convict, for the diffusion of good morals and religious instruction among the 
once neglected classes of society, and for the spread of Christian knowledge in heathen lands, 
and, it may be said without exaggeration, for every humane purpose, is nowhere greater than 
in this country. Hence the hospitals, the poorhouses, the orphan asylums, the madhouses, 
the penitentiaries that have been studied by the nations of Europe, the institutions for the 
deaf and the blind, the Bible and Missionary Societies, the Saving Institutions, the Dispensa¬ 
ries, the Education Societies, &c. which arc found in every section of our land. We shall 
here mention a few of these institutions of general interest, taking our statements chiefly 
from a paper in the American Almanac for the year 1836. The American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions, instituted in 1810, has its seat in Boston; its receipts during 
eleven months of 1835 amounted to 163,340 dollars; since its formation they have exceeded 
1,600,000 dollars. In 1835 the number of stations was 78, connected with which were 308 
missionaries und assistants, and 55 native assistants. There were in the schools 21,181 pu¬ 
pils, and 94,000,000 pages had been printed at the eight printing establishments of the society, 
in nineteen languages; seven of which had been reduced to writing by the missionaries. The 
Baptist Convention for Foreign Missions, constituted at Philadelphia in 1814, had in 1835 
25 stations, twelve of which were among the American Indians; 103 missionaries and assist¬ 
ants; five printing presses, from which publications were issued in seven languages, and 
about 600 pupils in its schools; receipts for 1835, 58,520 dollars. The Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, established at New York in 1819, supported in 1835 144 
missionaries, in Liberia, among the American Indians, and in the United States, at an ex¬ 
pense of 38,350 dollars. The Home Missionary Society, instituted in New York in 1826, 
for the purpose of assisting poor congregations, and sending the gospel to the destitute within 
the United States, employed, in 1835, 719 missionaries, and had in their Sunday Schools 
and Bible Classes 52,000 pupils; receipts for the year, 88,863 dollars. The Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, founded at New York in 1833, had in its service in 1835, 93 missiona¬ 
ries in the United States and Canada. There are several other foreign and domestic mis¬ 
sionary societies, whose means are less ample and whose sphere of action is more local. The 
American Bible Society, formed in 1816, have issued to the poor at home and to the destitute 
abroad, 1,767,936 copies of Bibles and Testaments; they print Bibles in the English, French, 
Spanish, Greek, Armenian, and some of the Indian languages, and purchase and issue copies 
in other languages; they also grant large sums to other societies; totnl expenditures 1,461,000 
dollars; the seat of the Society is in New York. The American Tract Society, instituted 
at New York in 1825, for the purpose of distributing religious tracts, circulated, in 1834, 
54,316,358 pages; receipts for the year 92,307 dollars, since its establishment upwards of 
532,000 dollars. The American Education Society, established at Boston in 1815, assists 
pious young men of seven religious denominations in obtaining an education, by lending 
them a certain sum, to be repaid at a future period; receipts during 1835, 83,063 dollars; 
young men aided, 1,040; whole number assisted, 2,258; the Society publish a valuable 
journal. The Sunday School Union, formed at Philadelphia in 1824, for the establishment 
and support of Sunday Schools, and the distribution of the Society's publications, consists of 
the union of nine or ten religious denominations; there were connected with it in 1835 
16,000 schools, 115,000 teachers, and 800,000 pupils; receipts for the year 1835, 130,885 
dollars. The Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, organized in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1787, has not confined its labours to the relief of the sufferings of prisoners, but h.is 
successfully exerted itself in reforming the penal laws of the State and the discipline of pri¬ 
sons throughout the country. The Prison Discipline Society, formed in Boston in 1825, has 
laboured in the same benevolent cause. The American Temperance Society was formed in 
Boston in 1826, for the suppression of intemperance, by discountenancing the use of ardent 
spirits; in 1835 the number of auxiliary societies was 8000, embracing 1,500,000 members; 
above 4000 distilleries had been stopped in the country, 8000 traders had ceased to sell 
ardent spirits, and 1200 vessels sailed without using them. The American Colonization 
Society, founded at Washington in 1816, is designed to transport free persons of colour and 
manumitted slaves to Liberia, and thus forward the work of emancipation in this country. 

In regard to oducation, great exertions have been made in many of the States, and in some 
with complete success, to furnish the whole community with instruction at the common ex- 
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p npa/>, and, with the exception of Prussia, there is no country whero the mass of the people 
is so well educated as in some parts of the Union. The general government have made 
ample provision for educational institutions in the new States, by reserving one section in 
each township for the support of schools, and making liberal grants of land for the establish¬ 
ment of colleges; but in the old States the provisions for tins object have been left to the 
State governments.’ The Now England system of free schools is one of the most remarkable 
features of that section of the country. The principle on which it is founded, is, tliat ele¬ 
mentary instruction should be so free as to exclude none from its benefits, and the schools 
should be so numerous as to be within the easy reach of all; at the same time that their 
management should be left chiefly to the people themselves in small districts, so as to excite 
a general interest in them. The tax for the support of these schools is levied on property, 
in order that the poorer classes may not be too heavily burdened with it; every individual 
in the community may not only learn to read and write, but may become acquainted with 
arithmetic, geography and history, and in the larger towns with the principles of natural 
science and the learned languages, free of expense. Some of the States have school funds, 
the income of which is distributed among the towns, in proportion to the number of children 
in the schools. Public aid is also given to the higher schools, called academics, and to the 
colleges, for the purpose of rendering the course ol' study more extensive and lessening the 
expense of attendance at them. In New York a similar system has been introduced, and 
from official reports it appears that, in 1831, there were 541,401 children attending the com¬ 
mon schools in that State, and that the amount paid for teachers’ wages was 732,0(M) dollars; 
provision has also recently been mode there for the education of common school teachers. In 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and some other States, effectual measures have also been taken for the encouragement and 
support of free schools, and in several of these States they already afford ample means of 
primary instruction. 

The higher branches of knowledge are taught in numerous academics and lycoums, in 
which the study of mathematics, natural history and philosophy, and the learned and foreign 
modem languages, is sometimes combined with instruction in the useful arts, as agriculture, 
civil engineering, &c. The colleges and universities carry on the course of study com¬ 
menced in the schools and academies, while in the medical, law, and theological schools, 
those destined for the learned professions have an opportunity of preparing themselves for 
their respective occupations. The number of colleges in the United Slates is 68; of medical 
schools 23; of law schools 9; of theological seminaries 37. The country docs not yet, how¬ 
ever, furnish the scholar with those facilities for a finished learned education which are 
afforded by the scientific and literary establishments of Europe, and the want of good libra¬ 
ries is sensibly felt by every one who has attempted much learned research. The largest 
collection of books in the United States does not contain 50,000 volumes, and there are few 
which even approach that number. The Philadelphia Library has 42,000 volumes; the 
Cambridge University Library about the same number; the Boston Athenreum 30,000; the 
New York Society Library 22,000; and the Library of Congress 20,000. 

Literature and science are of but recent origin, yet they have already made rapid pro¬ 
gress, and America has already produced some works that take their place among the classic 
compositions of the old world. The reputation of Irving, Channing, and Cooper is not con¬ 
fined by the Atlantic, and several other writers have produced works of merit in the different 
branches of elegant literature. Some valuable contributions have also been made by the 
Americans to theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and natural science. Learned societies 
have been instituted, and some of them have published several volumes of their Transac¬ 
tions. Numerous monthly and quarterly journals arc supported in the country, and the best 
English periodicals are regularly republished. The current English literature of the day is 
also immediately distributed throughout the United StatCB in various forms and at an amaz¬ 
ingly cheap rate, and there are numerous American reprintB of the most valuable English 
classics. One of the characteristics of the United States is the astonishing number of news¬ 
papers, representing almost every political, social, industrial, moral, and religious interest 
that occupies the attention of the community. Their number iB nearly 1300. We may 
mention in this connection, that both the federal government and the States have made some 
important additions to geographical science, through tho agency of soveral exploring and 
surveying expeditions, got up at tho public cost After the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, 
an exploring expedition was sent up the Missouri under the command of Lewis and Clarke, 
which, after ascending that river about 2500 miles, crossed the Rocky Mountains and de¬ 
scended the Columbia to the sea. This occupied nearly two years and a half, from May 
1804 to September 1806, and made us acquainted with the course of the Missouri and the 
Columbia, with the natural features of the Rocky Mountains, and with the names, numbers 
and condition of many Indian tribes. In 1805 Pike was sent to examine the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi, and in 1806 to explore the great region between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ; in this latter expedition, the Osage, Arkansas, Platte, Kansas, and Rio del Norte, 
wore cither discovered, or their sources and course were ascertained with greater precision 
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than had previously been attained. Two expeditions under Col. I/mg, the first to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, in 1819, and the second to the St Peter's River, in 1823, made 
some new discoveries, and re-examined in a more scientific manner some regions before ex¬ 
plored. In 1830 an appropriation was made by Congress for an expedition to explore the 
Southern Ocean. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Vir¬ 
ginia, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maine have already executed, or 
have now on foot, examinations of their respective territories, which will furnish important 
contributions to science, while they serve to develope the natural resources of the country. 
Some of these examinations are confined to geological surveys, but others comprise trigono¬ 
metrical measurements of the surface, and a complete natural history of the territory. Seve¬ 
ral valuable reports of the doings of these boards are now before the public. Of a similar 
nature is the general survey of the coast by the federal government, now in progress. 

The Americans have been eminent for mechanical inventions, of which the steam-vessel, 
by them first applied, at least, to practical purposes, is a conspicuous example. The cotton- 
gin of Whitney may almost rank with it in value. Many improvements in the machinery 
for the manufacture of cotton have been already introduced from America into Europe, and 
that of the woollen-mills of this country is much superior to any thing applied to the same 
purpose elsewhere. The whole number of patents issued from the patent-office since 1790, 
is 9730 ; from 17!K) to 1800, the annual average was only 26; from 1820 to i860, it had 
increased to 535. 

In the fine arts the Americans have shown a very strong natural genius for painting, 
though their artists have been obliged to resort to the Old World for study, and often, also, 
for patronage; institutions for the encouragement of the art are now, however, formed in 
the principal cities of the Union. The names of Copley, West, Stuart, Newton, Allston, 
and Leslie, adorn the short annals of American art. 


Sect. VII ,—Aboriginal Tribes. 

The aboriginal population of the country now forming the United States, instead of being 
merged into the Europonn stock which settled among them, have wasted away, and in most 
of the States east of the Mississippi become quite extinct. Incessant wars with the whites, 
too often provoked by the cupidity of the latter; the gradual destruction of the game on 
which they depended for subsistence; nnd the vicious habits in which their vicinity to civil¬ 
ised man enabled them to indulge, combined to lessen their numbers, until the numerous 
tribes that once occupied all the openings in the great primitive American forest, have actu¬ 
ally died out, or been reduced to a few miserable individuals. From the Roanoke to the 
St. Ijawrence, the only surviving remnant of the proud and warlike Iroquois tribes, and of 
the once powerful Algonquins, is about 8,000 men, women, and children, iu New England 
and New York, and about 50 more in Virginia. Further south, but much narrowed in their 
limits, some portions of the Cherukees, Creeks, and Chiekasaws, arc yet permitted to linger 
for a while in the land of their birth. The Choctaws and the Natchez have disappeared. 
From the Tennessee to the Lakes, and from the Desmoines to the Gulf of Mexico, scarcely 
a drop of Indian blood remains within the limits of the States. Beyond l.ake Michigan, on 
the Upper Mississippi, on the Missouri beyond the limits of the State of the same name, and 
on the upper part of the Arkansas and Red Rivers, the country is almost wholly occupied by 
the aboriginal race. 

The whole of the region between the Atlantic nnd the Rocky Mountains, and between 
the Gulf of Mexico nnd Hudson's Bay, appears to have been divided among five great nations 
or families of tribes; the Algonquin or Chippewa; the Huron or Wyandot; tho Floridian; 
the Sioux or Dnhcotah; and the Pawnee. Each of these families comprised many indepen¬ 
dent and often hostile nations, which, however, are proved to have spoken cognate dialects, 
and, therefore, to have sprung from a common stock. The New York Indians, comprising 
the remnant of tho celebrated Five Nations, namely, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, and Ouon- 
dagas, to whom are now joined some Delawares, Mohecans, and Narragansetts, nnd the Tus- 
caroraB, of a different origin, belong to the second of these families, as do also the Wy audits, 
some of whom still remain within the limits of Ohio. The whole number of the former 
does not exceed 4176 souls, of whom more than onc-half arc Senecas. The Tuseamras 
removed from North Carolina in the beginning of the last century; and, joining the confede¬ 
racy called by the French the Iroquois, by the Dutch the Maquas, and by the English the 
Five Nations, caused it to receive the new name of Six Nations, descriptive of the number 
of the confederated tribes. The Mohawks, the head of these Romans of the New World, 
as they have been called on account of their warlike spirit and extensive conquests, removed 
to Canada in 1776, and were followed by a portion of the Cayugas;—but these enco power¬ 
ful nations have now dwindled to an .nsignificant band. The other tribes above mentioned 
removed more recently; the Delawares from Pennsylvania, and foe Mohecans and Narra- 
gansetta from Massachusetts. These Indians havo long enjoyed foe benefit of religious 
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instruction by Christian Missionaries, and they are, in general, provided with schools, agri¬ 
cultural implements, comfortable dwellings, and clothes, but they make little progress in 
European manners and civilisation. The Wyandots, to the number of575, occupy the plains 
about the head of the Sandusky River with their herds. 

The Algonquin race once possessed all the country between the Tennessee and Roanoke, 
and the St. Lawrence and the I.<akes, ar 1 even much farther north, with the exception of 
the comparatively small enclosed tract, inhabited by the Huron nations. At presunt, about 
379 Passamaquoddies, on Schoodic River, in the eastern part of Maine; 280 Penobscots 
near Bangor; 750 individuals of a mongrel stock of Indian and Negro breeds in the south¬ 
east part of Massachusetts; 420 Nurragansctts in Rhode Island, also much mixed with 
blacks; 300 Mohecans near Norwich, and 100 Pcquods near Stonington in Connecticut, 
with 300 Narragansetts, Delawares, and Mohecans in New York, and about 50 Nottaways 
in Virginia, are the sole relics of their once numerous tribes, east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Mauinec. The only vestige of their existence left by these extinct nations, is 
in their names of the physical features of the country. The Algonquin language is still 
spoken by the Chippewas or Ojibwas, Ottawas, Pottawatnmies, Sacs and Foxes, Shnwnese, 
Kickapoos, Menoinonies, Miamis, and Lcnni Lcnapes or Delawares. The Miamis reside 
in the northern part of the State of Ohio, occupying the Sandusky plains on the head of the 
Sandusky River; their number is 1100. The Delawares, to the number of 826; the Kicka¬ 
poos, amounting to 588; and the Shawncse, celebrated as the tribe of Tecumseh and his 
brother Elsquataway, the Prophet, have removed to the Indian District west of Arkansas;— 
the latter number about 1250 souls. The Pottawatainies, Ottawns, and Chippewns of the 
peninsula of Michigan and the northern part of Indiana, are very closely allied in habits, 
manners, and language, and some of them have also united in forming a confederacy. The 
Ottawas have, however, made more progress in agriculture than the kindred tribes. 

The country north of Lake Michigan to the Red River is inhabited by scattered bands of 
Chippewas, who depend for subsistence chiefly upon the wild rice of the innumerable lakes 
of that region, and the small game and fish in which it aliounds. Such, however, is their 
indolence, and so precarious is the supply from these sources, that they often suffer severely 
from scarcity and famine, and much of their time is spent in wandering from spot to spot, 
in search of the food, which might be plentifully and readily procured by a little industry 
and forethought. The Wild Rice (ZAzania aquatica) is collected by merely pushing a canoe 
into the lake or stream in which it grows, bending the stein over the boats, and thrashing 
out the seeds with a pole; it is afterwards dried over a slow fire, hulled by trampling it 
under the feet, and winnowed by exposure to the wind. The Ojibwas are said to be the 
only tribes who do not use salt. They make cabins (Jig . 1116.) and boats (Jig- 1117.) of 
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birch bark, but they have little mechanical ingenuity, and their ornaments consist merely 
of beads, paints, and other trifles bought of the traders. The number of these Indians is 
about 8500; that of those in the peninsula of Michigan and Indiana, nearly 9000. 

The Mennmonies are another Algonquin nation, living about Green Bay, and the heads of 
Fox, Wisconsin, and Menomonie Rivera; their number is 4200. They are much superior to 
the Ojibwas in mechanical ingenuity, and they prepare belts, moccasins, sheaths, &c. very 
neatly, ornamented with beads and porcupine quills. 

The confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes, or Ottogamies, who have long been distin¬ 
guished for their daring and restless spirit, fought their way from the shores of Lake Ontario 
to the Mississippi, beyond which they have lately been driven, first by the combined Chip¬ 
pewa forces, and more recently by the American troops. In the beginning of the last century 
they made a desperate effort to seize the jf'rench post at Detroit, and they continued to give 
the French colonists much trouble for a period of nearly 50 years after that attempt Their 
numbers, which were at one time very much reduced, have been gradually increased by the 
policy of adopting their prisoners of war, and receiving seceders from other tribes, and at 
present they amount to 6500 individuals, residing on both banks of the River Desmoines. 

It is the remark of one well acquainted with the aboriginal tribes from personal observa¬ 
tion, that their unrecorded traditions referring to events beyond the beginning of the last 
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century, are entitled to no confidence; even the names which they bestowed upon themselves 
afford no clue to their early history, but were, as at this day, mostly purely accidental. And 
another writer, who has had equal opportunities for observing, and has shown not less dili¬ 
gence in studying the Indian character, declares, that their legendary tales are unworthy of 
credit, and mostly invented to satisfy the inquiries of the white man. Our only accounts of 
their religious notions are generally drawn fh>m half-breeds, who may bo suspected of min¬ 
gling European speculations with the vague and confused ideas of the Indians, or from the 
converted and semi-civilised natives, who fill up the voids in their own imperfect traditions 
with borrowed lore. Prom all we can learn, however, it appears that the Algonquin nations 
believe in the existence of a Supreme Creator, the Kacha Manito or Good Spirit, of an Evil 
Spirit or Mulcha Manito, and of other inferior spirits, whose favour they seek to obtain by 
certain ceremonies, and sometimes by sacrifices and offerings. They also have some notions 
of a future life, in which the good spend their time in hunting and mirth, and the* bad in 
hard labour. They have sorcerers, whose spells are highly esteemed for the cure of diseases, 
and for luck in their enterprises, and their medicine-bags or charms are carefully worn about 
the person or hung up in the lodge. For the cure of diseases, they practise bleeding, use 
the steam-bath, employ various decoctions and roots, and trust much to the efficacy of songs, 
dances, and other ceremonies performed under the direction of the mcdicinc-men. All of 
this race have long been in contact with the whites, who have been among them either as 
enemies, traders, or religious instructors, and they have, therefore, more or less lost their 
distinctive traits. Polygamy seems to prevail among them, limited only by the inclination or 
means of the individual. Cannibalism was also once practised by all of this race. A singular 
institution still existing among them, and probably peculiar to them, is the totem or family 
badge, consisting of some object, sometimes an animal, sometimes an inanimate thing, 
adopted by each family as its symbol and protector, and constantly worn as a medicine or 
spell. Tlie Algonquins have the art of conveying information by means of a rude sort of 
picture-writing; thus, by figures cut or painted upon a skin, a rock, or a piece of bark, they 
are able to indicate to the absent their route, their numbers, the character of the persons 
composing their party, and the incidents that have occurred on the way; they can even 
describe a battle or a council with tolerable minuteness in this manner. They have drums, 
flageolets, and rattles, to accompany their dances and religious rites; and Schoolcraft gives 
some specimens of their songs and tules. 

The family of Sioux languages is to the west of the Mississippi, what the Algonquin is 
to the east of that river; nearly the whole of the region from the Mississippi to Uie Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Arkansas to the head waters of tho Missouri, being inhabited by 
more or less closely affiliated nations. Beside the Quapaws, Osages, Kansas, Malms, Pon¬ 
cas, Ioways, Ottoes, Missourics, and Winnebagoes, the Sidelines, Crows or Upsarokas, Min- 
netarees, Mandans, and Blackfcet, also belong to this stock. 

The Sioux, Dahcotahs, or Naudowessies, occupying the country between the Upper Mis¬ 
sissippi and the Upper Missouri, are one of the most numerous and powerful of the Indian 
nations of the United States. The term Dahcotah signifies confederate, the nation consist¬ 
ing of seven confederated tribes, whose number is estimated at 27,500, exclusive of 8000 
Assinaboins, Ilohays, or Stone Indians, who live west of lake Winnipeg. A Sioux Helen 
caused the separation of the latter from the body of their countrymen. Ozalapaila, the wife 
of one of the chiefs, having been carried off by another leading warrior of the same tribe, and 
the husband and brothers of the woman having been slain in the attempt to recover her, the 
quarrel gradually extended from the friends of the two parties to the whole nation, and ended 
in a fierce civil war. After a long and bloody struggle, the seducer and his friends finally 
renounced their allegiance to the confederacy and retired to the north; but the divided mem¬ 
bers have been almost continually in a state of hostility with each other. The Dahcotahs 
believe in the existence of a Master of Life, or Great Spirit, whom they call Wahkan Tanka, 
and of numerous subordinate spirits, among whom the Wahkan Shccha, or Evil Spirit, and 
the Thunder, are the principal; to all of these they make offerings. They have the same 
rude notions about a future life as the Algonquin tribes; polygamy also prevails among 
them ; but they seem to have always been free from the guilt of cannibulisin. They livo 
chiefly in the prairies, making lodges of buffalo-skin (.fig' 1118.), and employing dogs to 
carry burdens; they raise some maize, pumpkins, and beans; the flesh of the dog is consid¬ 
ered by them a great delicacy, and a feast of dog’s-meat is the greatest mark of attention 
they can pay a stranger. The accompanying cut (Jig. 1119.) represents a Dahcotah chief 
and his son; tho former has a clonk of buflalo-skin, dressed white, and decorated with feathers 
of various colours; a necklace of the claws of the grisly bear; leggins of white skins, orna¬ 
mented with tufts of human hair; moccasins of the sume material, adorned with feathers, 
and a fan of wild-turkey feathers in his hand; on his head are nine smooth sticks painted 
With vermilion, indicating the number of wounds he has received. The son Isis a head¬ 
dress of the feathers of the war eagle. The Winnebagoes are the only nation of this family 
who reside east of the Mississippi; they are about 4500 in number, and live in Wisconsin 
Territory, north of the river of the name. 
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The Shiennes, consisting of 2000 souls; the Mandans of 15,(KM); the Minnctarcos of 
15,000, and the Blackfeet Indians, inhabit the country on the Upper Missouri and between 
the river and the Rocky Mountains. Between the Platte and the Missouri, near their junc¬ 
tion, are the Mahas or Omawhaws to the number of 14(H). The Ottoes on the south of the 
Platte, 16(H), and the Kansas, or Konzas, and Osages, further south, the former consisting of 
1470, and the latter of 5120 individuals, are very nearly allied to the Omawhaws. They 
dwell in permanent lodges composed of poles fastened in the ground and converging at top, 
interwoven with bushes and small branches of trees, and covered with earth. These lodges 
are often sixty feet in diameter and twenty high, and are lighted only by a hole through 
which the smoke escapes at the top; the roof, being too heavy to be supported by the poles 
which form the frame, is propped up by trunks of trees ranged round the inside, like so many 
columns. The nations here alluded to have droves of horses, they raise maize, beans, 
pumpkins and watermelons, and, like the more northern tribes, use the dog for carrying bur¬ 
dens. They are tall, well made, and warlike, but not so ferocious and cruel as many of 
their neighbours. Some of them have names for several of the most striking stars, or groups 
of stars, as the pole star, the planet Venus, the Pleiades, &c., and they practise the same 
sort of picture-writing that is used by the Algonquin tribes. 

The more southern Indians, from the Arkansas to the Del Norte, inhabiting a country 
similar in its physical features to that of the Missouri nations, resemble the tribes lust de¬ 
scribed in many of their habits, but seem to belong to a different stock. They arc all well 
mounted and are nomadic in their life, following the buffalo in his annual migrations from 
south to north, and in his continual roaming in search of new pastures. We are, however, 
less acquainted with their respective peculiarities than with those of the tribes nearer to the 
frontier. Horse-stealing is the besetting sin of all the prairie Indians, and is by no means 
confined to those now under consideration. This family 1ms been called, from its principal 
nation, the Pawnee, and comprises the Pawnees, living on the river Platte, 10,(HH) in num¬ 
ber; one of the tribes offers a human sacrifice in the spring to the Groat Star (Venus); the 
Shoshonees, inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, 15,000; the Camanches, called also Ictans, 
or Paducas, 7000; the Koskaias; the Kioways; the Towash, sometimes called Pawnee 
Piquas, or Peeks; and to the north of the Platte, the Rickarccs, or Arickaras, and Arrapa- 
hays. It appears to be still uncertain to what stock the Caddoes, about 20(H) strong, belong. 

The Floridian family formerly occupied the country south of Virginia and Kentucky; but 
the Natchez, once so powerful and civilised, are extinct; the Cntawbas are reduced to a rem¬ 
nant of 450 souls in Mouth Carolina; the Choctaws have removed to the Indian tract beyond 
the State of Arkansas, and the only remaining nations are the Cherokees, Creeks, of whom 
the Seminoles are a branch, and the Chickasaws. All of these nations, from their long con¬ 
nection with the whites, and of late years from their having enjoyed the direct instruction 
of missionaries, have made much progress in the arts and comforts of civilised life. They 
have become, more or less generally, cultivators of the soil, and the Cherokees have a news¬ 
paper printed in their native language, and in characters invented by one of the nution. The 
other languages have been reduced to writing by the missionaries, who have published in 
them various works of devotion and text-books for education. The Cherokees and the Choc¬ 
taws are the most improved. The number of the former is 18,000, exclusive of 6000 who 
have removed to the west; of the latter, 15,000, exclusive of about 1200 or 1500 who Btill 
linger about their former country. Of the Creeks 3600 have emigrated, and 21,000 still 
remain in Alabama, but are now on the point of retiring to the west. The Seminoles, or 
Lower Creeks, living in Florida, are estimated to amount to about 3000. The Chickasaws 
of Mississippi are 5600. The whole number of Indians east of the Mississippi is about 
80,000; between that river and the Rocky Mountains there are about 180,000, of whom 
31,350 have emigrated thither from the east, and 150,000 are indigenous tribes. 

The relations of the federal government to tho Indian nations within its territorial limits, 
have been of a mixed character; in part assuming the character and language of a superior 
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and protector, yet making treaties with them as independent powers. Those Indians who 
have remained within the limits of the States have not been considered as citizens of those 
States, but have been allowed to retain their own government and laws under the protection 
of treaties made with the general government Of late years it has been the policy of the 
United States to persuade them to remove beyond the State boundaries, or to relinquish their 
independent character and become citizens of the States where they reside. With a view 
to effect this object, a tract of country lying between the Red River and the Platte, and be¬ 
tween Arkansas and Missouri on one side, and Mexico and the Rocky Mountains on the 
other, has been purchased by the United States, and reserved for the use of the emigrating 
Indians, who are paid for the lands which they surrender, and are encouraged to hope tbn* 
in their new country they will be for ever free from the encroachments of the white race. 
Here they are provided with agricultural implements, live stock, and useful tools, and efforts 
are made by several missionary societies, with the assistance of government, to establish 
schools and spread a knowledge of the Christian religion among them. “ An extensive 
country,” says the annuul report of the Secretary at War, in 1835, “ has been reserved for 
them, and has been divided into districts for the several tribes. To this they are removed 
at the expense of the United States. They are provided with the necessary subsistence for 
one year after they reach their new residence. Annuities in specie to a greater or less 
amount are payable to each tribe. Agricultural implements, domestic animals, seed com, 
Balt, looms, cnnls, spinning-wheels, iron, steel, clothes, blankets, rifles, ammunition, and other 
articles, are distributed among them. Mills are erected and kept in operation; council- 
houses, churches, and dwelling-houses for the chiefs, are built; mechanics are engaged and 
supported; schools established and maintained; and the missionary institutions among them 
are aided from the treasury of the United States. They will be here separated from the 
settled portion 3 of the country, by a fixed boundary beyond which our population cannot 
pass.” It should be added, that in 1835, besides the annual appropriation of 10,000 dollars 
for the civilization of the Indians, which is chiefly expended in the support of teachers among 
them, the United States were {laying to different tribes, by treaty stipulations, a yearly sum 
of 42,000 dollurs, solely for purposes of education. There were in 1835 upwards of 1500 
Indian children receiving instruction, exclusive of 163 pupils at the Choctaw Academy in 
Kentucky. In every instance a knowledge of agriculture and of some mechanic art is im¬ 
parted to the boys, and of household duties and economy to the girls. 

The following tables show the number of Indians who had removed to the Western Ter¬ 
ritory, and the number remaining within the States, in 1836. It is in part a repetition of the 
statements alroady made, but exhibits them from a different point of view:— 


1. Number of Indians Emigrated. 


Tribal. Number*. 

WinnebagocR. 700 

Chippewas, Ottawa*, and Pottawata- 

mies. 1,200 

Pottawatamics, from Indiana. 441 

Choctaws.15,000 

Quapaws. 300 

Creeks. 3,600 

Appnlachicolas.. 265 

Chernkoes. 6,000 

Kickapoos. 588 


Tribe*. Number*. 

Delawares. 826 

Shawnccs. 1,250 

Ottawa*. 200 

Wcas. 222 

Fiankeslmws... 162 

Pcorias and Kaskaskias. 132 

Senecas. 251 

Senecas and Shawnecs. 21 


Total.31,348 


2. Number of 


Tribe*. Number*. 

New York Indians. 4,176 

Ottawns, of Ohio. 230 

Wyandots. 575 

l’ottawatainics, of Indiana.. 3,000 

Miamics. 1,100 

Chippcwas, Ottawas, and Pottawata- 

mics. 6,400 

Winuebogoes. 4,500 

Menomonics... 4,200 

3. Number of indigenous ! 

THbc*. ^ Number*. 

Sioux. 27,500 

Ioways. 1,200 

Sacs and Fuzes. 6,900 

Osages. 5,120 


m to be removed. 

Tribe*. Number*. 

Chcrokecs. 18,000 

Creeks.21.000 

Chickasaw's. n.600 

Scminoles. 3,000 

Appalachicolas.• 400 

Chippcwas, or Oj ibwas. 8,35u 

Total. 80,531 


tea, west of the Mississippi. 

TribM. Niimbm. 

Kansas. 1,471 

Omohas. 1,400 

Ottncs and Missouries. 1,600 

Pawnees. 10,000 
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Part IIL 

Triba. 

Nnmbm. 

Tribe*. 

Number* 


. 15,000 




. HOIK) 


. sjooo 


... s’ooo 


. 800 


. .'1000 


. 3,000 


. 7000 




.. 1,400 


. 3()jO0O 

Maudlins. 




Quupaws. 


Total.. 

. 150,341 


It is remarked by Volney that North America, with the exception of Mexico, presents no 
vestiges of antiquity, no structure of hewn or sculptured stone, that attests the ancient ex¬ 
istence of art among its inhabitants. The only apparent exception to this observation is the 
numerous works known under the name of mounds and fortifications, which are found scat¬ 
tered over the great Mississippi valley, from the St. Peter’s to the delta of the Mississippi, 
and from the Mohawk and the Kenawha to the plains of the Missouri. The former consist 
of conical elevations, from a few feet to 20, 30, or 50 feet high, sometimes solitary, sometimes 
clustered together in great numbers. The latter are oval, circular, square, or polygonal en¬ 
closures, often connected by long parallel embankments, and in some instances comprising 
an extent of from 20 to 30 acres. In general the walls of circurnvallation are composed 
wholly of earth, but sometimes consist partly of stone loosely thrown together, and traces 
of cement and brick also appear to have been met with in some places. The mounds appear 
to have been used us places of burial; the enclosures for purposes of defence. The ques¬ 
tion as to the authors, origin, and objects of these works has, however, given rise to much 
speculation, and while some look upon them as proofs of the former existence of a more 
civilised population in this part of the world, others see in them nothing beyond what might 
have been executed by the naked savages who have possessed these regions ever since they 
have been known to Europeans, and Borne geological writers have denied that the mounds 
were artificial works. We would merely observe that the Indian tribes known to the whites 
had no traditions concerning the history or uses of these constructions, and leave this sub¬ 
ject with the following remarks of two writers whose opinions arc entitled to great weight. 
“Although it may seem arrogant,” says Prof Hitchcock, “in one who has never person¬ 
ally inspected the celebrated mounds of our Western States, so universally regarded as the 
work of man, I hesitate not to advance the opinion with great confidence, that they are 
almost universally the results of diluvial and fluviatile action. To say nothing of their great 
number and size, which would render their construction a work of ages for all the millions 
of the globe, there is one fact stated by an acute writer, that must put the question at rest. 
He says that he ‘had never examined one that was not composed of different strata of earth, 
invariably lying horizontally to the very edge of the mound.’ (Illinois Maff. 1252). Now 
I take it upon me to say, that it is altogether beyond the art of man to pile up large hills of 
loam, sand, clay, &c., so as to exhibit the stratified structure here spoken of. These mounds, 
therefore, scattered as they are in immenso numbers over the western regions, are the work 
of God and not of man. Thoy were either piled up by diluvial action, or they are the rem¬ 
nants of tertiary formations, that have been mostly removed by rains, land-floods, and de¬ 
luges. That such elevations should have teen selected for the habitations, the forts, and the 
burying-places of the aboriginals, is just what we might expect.” (Report on Geology of 
Mmssachusetts .) 

The other passage relative to the ancient fortifications, is from the pen of a writer long 
officially connected with the aborigines, and to whose opportunities of personal observation 
has teen added a diligent study of whatever has been written by others on this subject. 
“ We have no doubt,” ho says, “ that they were erected by the forefathers of the present 
Indians, as places of refuge against the incursions of their enemies, and of security for their 
women and children, when they were compelled to leave them for the duties of the chase. 
And much of the mystery in which this subject has been involved, owes its origin to a want 
of due consideration of the circumstances and condition of the Indians. We do not reflect 
on their almost infinite division into petty tribes, and on their hereditary and exterminating 
hostilities. Nor have we reflected that the stone tomahawk is a very inefficient instrument 
for cutting timber into palisades, nor that if fire be adopted as a substitute, the process is 
tedious and laborious. Their transportation too must have teen a serious objection to their 
use, and in a few years they require renewal. Even when otherwise proper, they were 
always liable to be burned by the enemy. These circumstances render it probable that the 
erection of the earthern parapet was the most economical and desirable mode in which the 
Indians could provide for the security of themselves, and of those who were most dear to 
them. And their migratory habits will sufficiently account for the number of these works, 
without resorting to the existence of a dense population, utterly irreconcileabie with the 
habits of a people, who have not yet passed the hunter state of life.” 
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S*crr. VIII .—Local Geography. 

The territory of the confederacy is at present divided into twenty-six States, two Terri¬ 
tories, and one Federal District, which contains the seat of government. This does not 
include the extensive tract assigned to the Indians, called the Western Territory, and the 
region west of the Missouri and north of the Platte, in which there is no white population, 
and which has received no political organization or official name. The States are divided 
for municipal purposes into small sections, styled counties, except in South Carolina, where 
they are called districts, and in Louisiana, where they are called parishes. In the States 
of New England, in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, 
the counties are subdivided into townships, often called towns, and in Delaware into hun¬ 
dreds. The following table gives a view of the absolute and relative population of the States 
and Territories in 1830; of the number of the different classes of the population; of the 
rate of increase from 18120 to 1830; and of the area, and number of representatives of each 
State in the Federal Congress. 


STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Maine.... 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

MusHBChUilCttH ... 
llhode Inland .. . 

Connecticut. 

Now York . 

Pennsylvania. ■.. 

Now Jersey. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

District of Co!umbia.| 

Virginia.. . 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Oeorgia..... 1 

Florida Territory ...' 

Alabama .. 

Mississippi. 

l.ouiidann. 

Tennessee..... 

Kentucky . 

Ohio.! 

Indiana. 

Illinois. \ 

Michigan. 1 

Missouri. \ 

Arkansas. 1 

Wisconsin Territory 


Area, Sq. M. 

Whites. 

Free coloured. 

Slaw. 

Total. 

Rate tif 
Increase. 

Population 
per Sq. M. 

Numb, of 
ReprtKDl 

33,300 

308.363 

1,102 

0 

399,955 

33.9 

12 

8 

9,400 

268,731 

607 

0 

369,338 

10.3 

28 

5 

10,000 

279,771 

681 

0 

280,652 

19.0 

27 

5 

7,800 

603,359 

7,040 

0 

610,408 

16.65 

81 

13 

1,335 

03,631 

3,561 

17 

97,199 

17.0 

73 

8 

4,704 

380,603 

8,047 

25 

207,675 

8.15 

63 

6 

46,000 

1,868,061 

44,870 

75 

1,018,608* 

39.36 

42 

33 

46,000 

1,300,000 

37,930 

403f 

1,348,333 

28.5 

30 

85 

7,276 

300,266 

18,303 

3,2541 

120,823 

15.6 

44 

0 

3.100 

57,601 

15,855 

3,292 

76,748 

5.5 

36 

1 

13,500 

391,108 

52,938 

103,994 

447,040 

9.74 

30 

8 

100 

37,563 

6,152 

6,110 

39,834 

20.1 

398 

0 

70.000 

604,300 

47,348 

469,757 

1,211,405 

13.7 

18 

SI 

50,000 

472,843 

19,543 

345,601 

737,087 

15.5 

15 

13 

33.000 

257,803 

7,921 

315,401 

581,185 

15.6 

18 

9 

62,000 

306,806 

2,486 

217,531 

516,823 

51.56 

8 

9 

55,000 

18,385 

844 

15.501 

34.730 

...» 

OS 

0 

50.000 

100,406 

1,573 

117,549 

309,527 

142. 

6 

5 

46,000 

70,443 

510 

65,659 

136,621 

81. 

3 

2 

48,300 

80,331 

16,710 

109,588 

215.739S 

40.0 

4 

3 

45,000 

535.746 

4,555 

141,603 

681,904 

62. 

15 

13 

40,900 

517,787 

4,917 

165,213 

687,917 

31.9 

17 

13 

44,000 

938,339 

9,576 

0 

937,903 

61. 

31 

19 

36,000 

339,399 

3.633 

0 

343,031 

133. 

■ 10 

7 . 

53,500 

155,061 

2,384 

0 

157.445 

185.3 

3 

3 

54,000 

7 

1 

0 

87,273)1 

.... 

2 

1 

66,000 

114,705 

569 

25,091 

140,455 

111. 

3 

3 

54.000 

25,671 

141 

9,629 

58,134* 

a . a e 

1 

1 

300,000 



0 

30,000** 

.... 

0.01 

0 


The topographical details may be distributed under the general heads of,—1. The Federal 
District: 2. New England: 3. Middle States: 4. Southern States and Territories; and 5. 
Western States and Territories. 


Subsect. 1 . —District of Columbia, or Federal District. 

The District of Columbia is a territory of ten miles square, under the immediate jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Congress, situated on both sides of the Potomac, 200 miles from the sea, and 
lying between Maryland and Virginia, by which States it was ceded to the general govern¬ 
ment of the Union, in the year 1790. The site was selected by Washington, in pursuance 
of a clause of the Constitution, which gives Congress power to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases over such District, not exceeding ten miles square, as may, by cession par¬ 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States. The surface of the District is undulating, consisting in part oflow marshes, 
interspersed with considerable eminences, which give variety to the scenery, and comim id 
some fine views. The situation is favourable for trade, ships of any size being able to come 
up to Alexandria, and large vessels ascending to the Navy-Yard in Washington. The Dis¬ 
trict is divided into two counties, Washington and Alexandria, and it contains three citieB, 
Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria. The meridian of the Capitol, which is very 
generally used in American maps and geographical works as a first or prime meridian of 
longitude, is 77° 1' 48" west of the English first meridian of Greenwich, and 79° 22* 


• Including 5,003 not regularly returned. ■ • 

t It appeara that the actual number of alavee in Pennsylvania waa only 87, the number liere given including 
indented apprentice*. 

t Every child born after 1804 ia ftee. S Including 810 not regularly returned. 

I! Population in 1839. V Population in 1839 ** Population in 1835. 

Vol. I1L 3 1 
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Washington City. 


11" west of the meridian of Paris. The population of the District amounted, in 1830, to 
30,834, of which 6119 were slaves, and 6152 free blacks. 

The City of Washington {fir. 1120.) was laid out under the superintendence of the great 

man whose name it bears, in 1791, 
1130 _ and became the sent of govern¬ 

ment in 1800. The situation is 
fine, on somewhat elevated ground 
at the junction of the Potomac and 
the East Branch, which here term 
a wide basin, more like a sea than 
a river. The plan is per Imps un¬ 
rivalled for beauty and regularity, 
forming a parallelogram of alxiut 
four miles by two and a half. The 
principal streets or Avenues are 
ten in number, five of which di¬ 
verge from the President’s House 
and five from the Capitol; one of 
them, called Pennsylvania Ave¬ 
nue, running directly from the for¬ 
mer to the latter, a distance of one 
mile. The Avenues, which are named from the States, arc crossed by streets running north 
and south, and by others running east and west, all of which are very spacious, being from 
70 to 160 feet wide. Wide, open spaces are also formed at the intersections of the streets 
and Avenues, and the public buildings are placed in situations which will give them the 
happiest effect. But a small part of the ground thus laid out, is as yet, however, covered by 
buildings, and as detached points of the plan have been occupied, little order is percepti¬ 
ble to the observer, and the City consists only of straggling clusters of houses pluced at in¬ 
convenient distances from each other. Washington is the residence of the President of 
the United States, and of the other chief executive officers of the federal government, 
and of foreign ministers to the United States; the Congress meets here annually on the 
first Monday of December; and the Supreme Federal Court also holds its annual sessions 
here. The population of the City is 18,827, including 3129 free blacks, and 2319 slaves; 
but during the session of Congress the City is thronged with visiters from all parts of the 
world. There is a bridge over the Potomac, leading to Alexandria, one mile in length, 
about one-half of which is composed of stone and earth, and the remainder of piles; and 
there are two over Rock Crock to Georgetown: regular lines of steam-packets run on the 
Potomac, a rail-road connects the City with Baltimore, and numerous stage-coaches leave 
daily for different quarters. The Capitol (Jig. 1121.) is the most magnificent structure in 

the United States; it is built of freestone 

1131 _ painted white, and stands on the brow of 

a hill about 75 feet above the river, over¬ 
looking the broad bosom of the Potomac 
and the surrounding country; it consists 
of a centre and two wings, with an en¬ 
tire front of 350 loot, the centre being 
surmounted by a lofty dome and the 
wings by flat ones; height of wings 70 
feet; to top of central dome 145 feet. 
On the east front is an advanced portico with columns of the Grecian Corinthiun order, which 
leads into the Rotundo; and on the centre of the west front, which is approached by a long 
flight of steps, a recessed portico of the same order. Under the central dome, is the circular 
chamber, called the Rotundo, 95 feet in diameter, and of the same height, which is adorned 
with reliefs representing Smith delivered by Pocahontas, the Pilgrims landing at Plymouth, 
Penn treating with the natives, and Boon engaged in a fight with Indians; and with four 
colossal paintings by Trumbull, representing the Declaration of Independence reported to Con¬ 
gress, the capture of Burgoyne, the surrender of Cornwallis, and Washington’s resignation of 
hia commission. On the west of the Rotundo is the Library of Congress, a neat and commod i¬ 
ous hall, with 20,000 volumes. In the south wing is the House of Representatives, a splendid 
amphitheatre, 95 feet long and 60 high, adomca with 24 breccia columns procured from the 
vicinity, with Grecian Corinthian capitals of white Italian marble supporting the dome; the 
chord and the circular wall are’both occupied by galleries. In the north wing is the Semite 
Qbamberpof the same form but smaller, being 74 feet in diameter and 42 feet high; here also 
are two galleries for spectators. Below the Senate Chamber is the Hall of the Supreme Court. 
There arc also 70 rooms for the accommodation of committees, and officers of Congress. The 
Capitol is surrounded by handsome grounds, covering 23 acres, laid out in walks and adorned 



Tlie Capitol at Washington. 
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with shrubbery and trees, adjoining which is a botanical garden under the care of the Colum¬ 
bian Institute. In the court of the west front stands a rostral column, erected in honour of 
those officers who fell at Tripoli. The President’s House, also of freestone, is two stories 
high, with a lolly basement, and it has a front of 180 feet, adorned with an Ionic portico; it is 
surrounded by extensive grounds. On each side are the lour offices of the executive depart¬ 
ments; the War Office contains a gallery of Indian portraits, and the State Office several 
interesting original papers, as the Declaration of independence, Washington’s Commission, 
&c. Nearer the centre of the City is the General Post-Office, including the Patent Office, 
in which arc exhibited several thousand models of patented inventions. There are also here 
an Arsenal and a Navy-Yard, with a City Hall, an Hospital, Penitentiary, ‘20 Churches, the 
Halls of Columbia College, &c. A branch of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal terminates in 
the City. Washington was entered by a body of British troops in 1814, who burnt the 
Capitol, the Public Offices, and the President's House, destroyed the Library of Congress, 
&c. They also occupied Alexandria, where they committed some ravages. 

Georgetown may be considered a suburb of the metropolis, being separated from it only 
by a narrow creek. It is ubout throe miles west of the Capitol, and is pleasantly situated, 
commanding a prospect of the river, the neighbouring city, and the diversified country in the 
vicinity. The houses are chiefly of brick, and there arc many elegant villas in different 
parts. The Convent of the Sisters of the Visitation occupies a delightful situation upon an 
eminence overlooking the town: this institution contains al>out 00 nuns, and embraces a high 
school for females, and a charity school of 4(H) pupils. The Catholic college here is also a 
respectable institution. Georgetown is a thriving place, and has considerable commerce; 
but the navigation of the river is obstructed by a bar just below the town; here is also a 
cannon thundery. The. Chesapeake ami Ohio ('anal reaches the Potomac at this place. Po¬ 
pulation, 3441. The city of Alexandria, six miles below Washington, on the opposite side 
of the Potomac, which is here a mile wide and from 30 to 50 feet deep, carries on an ex¬ 
tensive trade in flour, tobacco, &.c., and is actively engaged in the valuable shad and herring 
fisheries of the river. The city is regularly laid out, and prettily situated at the loot, of 
green and gently swelling hills, and it lias a good harliour with commodious wharfs, acces¬ 
sible to the largest ships; the shipping of the port is 0(500 tons. Here are a High School, 
a girls' boarding-school, under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, an Orphnn Asylum, nine 
Churches, several tanneries, engine manufactories, foundcries, cotton-mills, &c.; popula¬ 
tion, 82051. 


Subsect. 2. —New England, or North-eastern States. 

New England, comprising the six States to the east of the Hudson, includes some of the 
most populous and improved tracts in the United States. Its surface is infinitely varied, 
being generally hilly and in some parts rugged and mountainous; the loftiest summits of the 
White Mountains do not, however, rise more than 64*28 feet above the level of the sea, and 
Mansfield Mountain, the highest, peak of the more westerly chain of the Green Mountains, 
is only 4279 loot high. Most of the hills nre clothed with forests, and being generally of a 
rounded form and easy ascent, are cultivated to their summits. New England is well wa¬ 
tered and contains several noble rivers and fine lakes; the coast is penetrated by numerous 
inlets or tide-rivers, affording free navigation, and abounding in excellent harbours. The 
principal rivers are the Penobscot, Kennebeck, Merrimack, and Connecticut; the current 
of those and of the smaller rivers is, in general, rapid, and the water is clear and pure; the 
wholq country is also full of water-falls, which furnish an abundance of mill-scats. The 
Connecticut rises in the Highlands that separate the United States from Canada, and taking 
a southerly course between Vermont and New Hampshire, and through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, it discharges its waters into long Island Sound, after a course of 450 miles. 
The tide reaches the foot of Enfield falls, and vessels drawing eight feet of water ascend to 
Hartford, 50 miles from the sea; several side cuts extend the boat navigation 275 miles from 
its mouth. In the upper part of its course, the Connecticut flows through magnificent 
mountain scenery, and in the lower it is bordered by fertile meadows, and washes some of 
the prettiest towns of New England. The Merrimack rises in the White Mountains, and, 
after taking a southerly course into Massachusetts, changes its direction, and runs north¬ 
eastwardly into the sea at Newburyport. It is much broken by falls, and its banks are now 
the scat of some of the principal manufacturing establishments in the United States. The 
tide flows 20 miles to Haverhill, to which place the river is navigated by sloops; and by tho 
aid of locks and canals, boats ascend to Concord. 

The climate of New England is severe, the winters are long and cold; and the soil, with 
the exception of some fine alluvial formations, is of inferior quality. Indian corn, or maize, 
which thrives in all parte of the United States, rye, oats, and some wheat, flax, hops, &c. 
are produced, but the country is, in general, better adapted for grazing and tillage. A se¬ 
vere climate and a niggard soil havo compelled the New Englander to seek a livmg by me- 
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chanical and manufacturing 1 pursuits, by commerce and the fisheries, and to these branches 
of industry this section of the country is indebted for its prosperous condition. The cod- 
fishery, the whale-fishery, and the herring and mackerel-fishery, are prosecuted almost solely 
from New England. An active commerce is carried on from all its numerous ports with all 
quarters of the world, and its lumber, the produce of its fisheries, and its manufactures are 
largely exported. Almost every village carries on some handicraft, and the farmer often 
employs the long winter evenings in some gainful task; thus are produced many little ob¬ 
jects of trade, which, although in appearance of small value, yet in the aggregate constitute 
a source of considerable wealth to the community. Hats, shoes, carriages and wagons, 
cabinet-ware, whips, saddlery, wooden clocks, combs, buttons, straw, chip, and palm-leaf hats 
and bonnets, tin-ware, brushes, brooms, &c. are produced to such an extent as ulmost to rival 
in value the cotton and woollen stuffs of the large manufacturing establishments. These 
last are on a greater scale than in any other part of the country, and are supplied with the 
most improved machinery, which is also of home make. 

The New England villages are remarkable for their neat and thrifty appearance, and the 
population is distinguished^ for its spirit of hardy enterprise, its industry, its intelligence, 
and its high moral and religious tone. The severe religious character of the English Puri¬ 
tans, by whom the New England colonies were settled, has been transmitted to their poste¬ 
rity ; and their love of learning, which was, indeed, one form of their religious zeal, has led 
to the establishment of institutions for education, which have been fondly cherished to the 
present time. The system of free schools, by which education is carried to every door, is 
peculiarly of New England origin. The Congregational form of church discipline, in 
which each religious society constitutes an independent community managing its own con¬ 
cerns by the popular voice, and the division of the country into little municipalities, called 
towns, in which the people also act directly upon all local affairs, tend to nourish a strong 
democratic spirit, which is further strengthened by the general equality of fortunes and the 
free tenure of the soil. 


1. State of Maine. 

The State of Maine, which occupies more than half the surface of New England, is of a 
long, irregular shape, extending from 43° to 48° 12’ N. lat., and firom 66° 50' to 71° W. 
long., having an area differently estimated at from 33,000 to 35,000 square miles. A long 
ridge of highlands of no great elevation runs from the northeastern head of the Connecticut, 
in a northerly and northeasterly direction, and, separating the waters of the St Lawrence 
from those of the Atlantic, forms the boundary between the State and Lower Canada. Nu¬ 
merous spurs, shooting out from this dividing ridge, cover the western part of Maine, and 
give it an aspect decidedly mountainous; some of the summits have an elevation of about 
4000 feet, and Mount Katahdin, a rugged and insulated group of hills between the east and 
west branches of the Penobscot, is 5335 feet in height. The rest of the surface is, in general, 
hilly, and the river courses are broken by numerous falls. Most of the rivers rise in the 
central part of the State, from which the surface slopes to the south and northeast, determin¬ 
ing the courses of all the principal streams in those directions. Thus, the Allagash, the 
Walloostook, and the Aroostook, the three great branches of the St. John, take their rise in 
an elevated Lake region, in which lie the sources of the Penobscot and Kennebeck, and flow 
north and east. The St. Francis and Madawoska, however, in the extreme northern comer 
of the State, descend from the Northeastern Highlands in a southeasterly course. All the 
tract drained by these rivers, and constituting about one-third of tho whole surface of the 
State, is claimed by Great Britain, on the ground that this water-shed is the “ high lands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic." A portage of about two miles in some places separates the northern 
and southern water-courses, and it has been ascertained to be practicable to turn the waters 
of the Allagash, by a short cut, into the channel of the Penobscot; the summit-level between 
the two rivers scarcely exceeding two feet. 

The most important southern rivers of Maine are the Schoodic, Penobscot, Kennebeck, 
Androscoggin, and Saco. The Penobscot is the largest of these fine streams; its western 
branch, rising in the Northwestern Highlands, near the sources of the Chaudiere, takes an 
easterly course, and after passing through Chesuncook Lake, joins the eastern branch, which 
descends from the Seboois Lakes lying on the southern declivity of the central water-shed, 
from the junction, the united waters have a pretty direct southerly course to the beautiful 
and apacious Bay of the same name. The whole length of the river is about 350 miles, and 
it is navigable by large vessels to the city of Bangor, 50 miles ftom the sea; above, it is 
much broken by foils. The Kennebeck rises in the same region with the Penobscot, and 
flowing in a course parallel to that river, first east, and then, after passing through Moose- 
liead Lake, south, it reaches the tide at Augusta, 50 miles from the sea, and at the head of 
sloop navigation. The other riven are too much broken by foils and rapids to afford any 
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great facilities for internal communication; but they furnish good harbours at their mouths, 
and a few miles of navigable waters for small vessels, and are the channels by which the 
timber of the interior is brought down to the sea. They also form a vast number of fine 
mill-seats, which have been advantageously used for sawing that great staple of the State. 

It has been estimated that one-sixth of the surface of Maine consists of water, and indeed 
the Lakes are so numerous as to form one of the characteristic features of the country. 
Some of them are remarkable for their picturesque beauties, and many of them will be useful 
mediums of communication when their vicinity is more populous. Mooschead Lake is the 
largest of these bodies of water, and is already navigated by a steam-boat; it is 50 miles in 
length and of a very irregular form, being from five to fifteen miles broad. Chesuncook Lake 
is about 25 miles by 3. There arc many fine Islands along the coast, but Deer Island, 0am- 
pobello, and Grand Menan belong politically to New Brunswick. 

Maine does not appear to be rich in minerals, yet there is abundance of iron ore of excel¬ 
lent quality; limestone is burnt in great quantities for exportation, and in some places yields 
a good marble; and there are indications of bituminous coal in the southeastern part of the 
State, between the Kennebeck and the St Croix. One of the most important productions, 
at present, is the white pine timber, which is very extensively used in the ornamental work 
of our buildings; it is found chiefly upon the upper Kennebeck and Penobscot, and on the 
Allagash, beyond which it becomes less abundant, and is gradually succeeded by the cedar; 
as there is no other tract yielding this timber to any considerable extent in the Atlantic 
States, these timber lands have lately very much risen in value. The breeding of cattle 
and sheep has hitherto formed the principal branch of agricultural industry, but excellent 
wheat is raised, particularly in the valley of the Kennebeck. The value of the lumber cut 
and sawed annually is estimated at 10,000,000 dollars; the yearly value of wool grown is 
about 2,000,000; that of lime manufactured in the State, 1,000,000; annual value of manu¬ 
factures 10,000,000. The total shipping belonging to the State amounts to 225,329 tons, 
and about 50,000 tons are annually built. The value of the imports in the year 1834, was 
1,060,121 dollars; of exports, 834,167, of which all but 18,890 dollars was of domestic pro¬ 
duce. Beside lumber, lime and wool, beef, pork, butter, pot and pearl ashes, dried and 
pickled fish, hay, marble, firewood, &c. are exported. 

Maine was settled at an early period of the 17th century, and was annexed to the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1652. It continued to form a part of the State of Massachusetts 
until 1820, when it was received into the Union as an independent State. The Governor, 
Executive Council, and Legislature, consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
aro elected annually, and every male citizen of the age of 21 years (excepting paupers), 
who lias resided in the State during the three months preceding the election, is entitled to 
vote. The Judges are appointed by the Governor with the consent of Council, and hold 
their office during good behaviour. The seat of government is Augusta. The State is 
divided into ten counties: 


Counties. 
Oxford .... 

York. 

Cumberland 

Kennebeck 

Lincoln ... 

Somerset... 
Penobscot.. 

Wuldo. 

Hancock... 
Washington 


Population. County Town*. 

.. 35^111. Paris 

.. 51,722... York and Alfred 

.. 60,102 . Portland 

.. 52,484 .. Augusta 

C Wise asset 

.. 57,183 .< Topsham 

f Warren 

.. 35,787 . Norridgewock 

.. 31,580 . Bangor 

.. 20,788 . Belfast 

.. 24,336 .. Ca stine 

.. 21,294 ... Machias. 


Population at Different Periods. 


1790 . 06,540 

1800 . 151,719 

1810 . 228,705 

1820 . 298,335 

1830 . 399,455. 


The constitution makes it the duty of the Legislature to require the several towns to 
make suitable provision, at their own expense, for the support of public schools, and to en¬ 
courage and suitably endow academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning. In pursuance 
of this provision, each town is required by law to raise annually a sum equal to forty cents 
for each inhabitant, which is distributed among the town schools in the ratio of the number 
of scholars in Further grants are also made by the State in aid of their support. 

Vox,. III. 40 
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There are in the State 30 Academies; a Baptist College, at Wnterville; a Congregntional- 
ist Theological Seminary, in Bangor; a Wesleyan Theological Seminary, at Rcudfield, and 
Bowdoin College, with a Medical School, at Brunswick. The number of pupils in the com¬ 
mon schools is about lf>,000. The principal religious denominations are Baptists, Congre¬ 
gationalism, and Methodists; there are also Friends, Universalists, Roman Catholics, Epis¬ 
copalians, &c. 

All of the towns arc in the southern part of the State; in which, indeed, nearly the whole 
of the population is concentrated. There are some settlements on the St. John, in the north¬ 
ern part, which is, however, at present, under British jurisdiction, and through which there 
is a road leading from Fredericton, in New Brunswick, to the river St. Lawrence. The cen¬ 
tral part is almost wholly uninhabited and covered with primitive forests, which are visited 
only by hunters and lumberers. The felling of timber is generally performed in winter; 
the trees are cut into logs of about 18 feet in length, which are easily dragged over the 
snow to the banks of the nearest stream, and left to be curried down by the current on the 
breaking up of the ice. At the mills they are collected by the owners, who had previously 
marked them, and converted into boards, &.c. The persons employed in this business are 
called lumberers, or river-drivers, and are exposed to great hardships. The upper streams, 
being narrow and crooked, are sometimes clogged up by the logs, which are prevented from 
descending by rocks or other obstructions. Such a mass is called a jam, and can lie broken 
up only by cutting away the foremost logs. The operation is often dangerous, as the whole 
accumulated volume of water rushes down with great violence, sweeping away thousands 
of logs before it. 

The property of about eight or nine millions of acres is still vested in the States of Maine 
and Massachusetts; these lands are divided into six classes, according to their value; those 
of Lhe first quality for timber, forming the first class; those next in value, the second; those 
of the best quality for settlement, the third, and so on: a minimum price is fixed for each 
class, varying from 75 cents an acre for the first to 20 cents an acre for the sixth, and a cer¬ 
tain number of acres are reserved for public lots in each township. 

On Passamaquoddy Bay, which abounds in good anchoring places well sheltered from all 
winds, are the towns of Eastport and Lubeck, in the collection district of Passamaquoddy. 
Eastport, the most easterly town in the United States, is situated on Moose Island, and it 
has a large and commodious harbour. Its population, which in 1830 amounted to 2450, has 
since much increased, and it is actively engaged in the fisheries and timber trade. There 
is a United States’ Military Post here. Opposite to Enstport, on the main land, is Lubeck, 
with a spacious and safe harbour, and 1535 inhabitants. Calais, at the head of tide on the 
Schoodic river, 12 miles from its mouth, is a thriving place, whose population has increased 
from 1686, in 1830, to about 3500, in 1835. Proceeding to the west, wc come to Mnchins, 
situated on a small river of the same name, which affords an abundance of mill-seats. A 
great number of saw-mills, and an active trade in lumber, render Machias a bustling town. 
It is the seat of justice for the county of Washington, and contains 2775 inhabitants. 

There are several flourishing towns on the Penobscot, which arc indebted for their pros¬ 
perity to the facilities of communication afforded by that noble river. Castine, on the cast 
side, near the head of Penobscot Bay, and at the entrance of the river, has an excellent and 
capacious harbour. Belfast, on the opposite side of the Bay, shares in the maritime advan¬ 
tages of Castine, and has 3077 inhabitants. It has been ascertained that the most favourable 
route for a rail-road from the Atlantic coast to Quebec, is from Belfast, 227 miles; estimated 
cost about 5,000,(XX) dollars. The city of Bangor, at the head of tide-water, has lately be¬ 
come the most important place on the Penobscot Added to its maritime advantages, is the 
vast power furnished by the falls in the river, which has been employed to propol a great 
number of saw-mills; and it is said that from 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 feet of lumber arc 
annually exported from this port. A rail-road has been constructed to Orono, or Old Town, 
above the falls, and steam-boats run regularly between Bangor and Boston; the river, how¬ 
ever, is shut up by ico in winter. The population of the city is at present upwards of 8000, 
having been nearly trebled since 1830. Lower down, on the opposite side of the river, is 
Bucksport. At Old Town, or Orono, 12 miles above Bangor, are the remains of the Pe¬ 
nobscot Indians, 280 in number, under the religious care of a Catholic priest. A large num¬ 
ber of mills have recently been put up here, and the population of Orono increased from 
1472, in 1830, to upwards of 5600 in 1835. 

Augusta, the capital of the State, stands at the head of sloop navigation on the Kenne- 
beck, 50 miles from its mouth. It occupies bath banks of the river, across which there is a 
bridge, and contains a handsome state-house of granite, and an United States’ arsenal. The 
Kennebeck road passes through an almost unbroken wilderness from this place to Quebec, 
225 miles. Population, 3980. Three miles below Augusta is Hallowcll, a flourishing com¬ 
mercial town with 3964 inhabitants, accessible to vessels of 150 tons. Gardiner, a few miles 
further down the river, is also a neat and busy town of about the same size as the preceding, 
and containing some valuablo mills. Bath, about 15 miles from the sea, at the head of ship 
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navigation, is one of the principal commercial towns in the State, and the inhabitants carry 
on the business of ship-building with great activity. Between the Kennebcck and Penobscot, 
are Wiscasset, YValdoboro, and Thomaston, on short but navigable rivers, or rather iulets 
from the sea, which give them important facilities for trade. Great quantities of limestone 
are found at Thomaston, and most of the lime exported from Maine is prepared here. Gra¬ 
nite and marble are also quarried and wrought here, and sent to other parts of the country. 
The State prison at Thomuston is arranged and conducted on the New York or Auburn 
plan. The population of the town is 4221. A few miles west from Bath are Brunswick 
and Topshnm, at the falls of the river Androscoggin, which affords excellent mill-seats. 
Advantage has been taken of tins situation, and there are numerous mills and manufacturing 
establishments here moved by water-power. Brunswick, which has 8547 inhabitants, con¬ 
tains a highly respectable institution, called Bowdoin college, with ten teachers of the an¬ 
cient and modern languages, natural and moral science, and natural philosophy. 

The city of Portland, formerly a part of Falmouth, is finely situated on an elevated pe¬ 
ninsula extending into Casco Bay, a beautiful sheet of water, ailording excellent anchorage, 
and containing a great number of pretty islands. The city is well laid out and handsomely 
built, and has a safe and capacious harbour, which is defended by two lorts. The inhabitants 
carry on an extensive coasting and foreign trade, and prosecute the fisheries with great 
activity; upwards of 40,1)00 tons of shipping belong to the port, and the duties collected 
here exceed 180,000 dollars a year. Here are six banks, sixteen churches, a court-house, 
theatre, an athenteum with a public library, &c.; and the population, which in 1830amounted 
to 12,001, is now upwards of 10,000. The Cumberland and Oxford canal extends from the 
city to Sebago Pond, 20 miles, and by a lock in Songo river, the navigation is extended 30 
miles further. Measures are also taking for the construction of a rail-road from Portland to 
Portsmouth, a distance of 45 miles, which will lorm a continuation of the Eastern rail-road 
from Boston to Portsmouth. 

Saco, situated at the falls of the river of the same name, which has here a descent of up¬ 
wards of 40 feet, is six miles from the sea, and is accessible to small vessels. 1 lore are 
about 20 saw-mills, several cotton-mills, a rolling-mill anil nail-factory, &c., and a population 
of 3219. York, in the southwestern corner of the State, is a place of considerable trade, 
with 3485 inhabitants. 


2. State of New Hampshire. 

Now Hampshire has the shape of a triangle, with the base in 42° 40' N. Jat., and the 
vertex in 45° 20', being 1(58 miles in length, and gradually lessening in width from nearly 
00 miles till it terminates in a point. A part of the northwestern boundary remains un¬ 
settled ; by the treaty of 1783 the boundary line was to be continued from the Highlands 
separating Maine and Canada to the northwesternmost head of the Connecticut, and down 
that river to the 45th degree of latitude; but a question 1ms arisen as to which is the true 
head of the river; the British government finds it in the stream which runs through Lake 
Connecticut, and fixes upon the north westernmost source of that stream ns tire point intended 
by the treaty; the Americans consider a more western branch os the main river, and extend 
their claims to its most, remote head. The Indian Stream settlements lying between these 
branches, arc within the disputed territory. The area of the State is nearly 9500 square 
miles. It has a sea-coast of only eighteen miles, behind which there is a narrow, level tract 
of 25 or 30 miles in width; the rest of the surface is hilly or mountainous, the hills increas¬ 
ing in height as they recede from the sea, until they swell into the lofty grandeur of the 
White Mountains. 

This mountain range which enters New Hampshire between the Connecticut anil the 
Merrimack, and of which the Monad nock, 3250 feet high, Sunapee, Kearsarge, anil Mooshe- 
loek (4636 feet) appear to be links, reaches its greatest elevation in Mount Washington, 
which is 6428 feet alwve the level of the sea; the other principal peaks in this group are 
Mount Adams, 5060 feet, Mount Jefferson, 5860 feet, and Madison, Monroe, and Franklin, 
little inferior. They are composed of huge rocks of granite and gneiss: round their base is 
a forest of heavy timber, which is succeeded by a belt of stunted fir trees from ten to fifteen 
feet high; above this is a growth of low bushes, and further up the surface is covered only 
with a shroud of dark coloured moss; the snow lies on their summits about ten months in 
the year, giving them the appearance from which they take their name. The Notch is a 
remarkable chasm, two miles in length, and, where narrowest, only 22 loot wide, forming 
the only pass through the great mountain bulwark; between the high, steep precipices which 
form its walls, flows one of the head branches of the river Saco. Several cascades leap 
down these steep declivities, nnd, in 1826, a violent fall of rain caused a slide of eprth, rocks, 
and trees, which choked up the streams, swept away every thing before it, and filled the 
valley with ruin. A family of eleven persons living in the Notch house were overwhelmed 
beneath the torrent. 
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New Hampshire is well watered, but its principal rivers are partly in other States. The 
Piscataqua, the only considerable stream whose whole course is in this State, is formed by 
the junction of the Salmon Falls and the Cocheco, from the north, with several smaller 
streams from the west; and it is only from the point of junction to the sea, a distance of 
about ten miles, that it bears the name of the Piscataqua; at its mouth is the harbour of the 
same name, one of the finest in the United States. Mill streams abound, and the larger 
rivers are so much broken in their course as to afibrd numerous fine mill-seats. There is 
also a great number of lakes, among which the most important is Lake Winnipiseogee. It 
is a picturesque sheet of water about twenty-three miles in length, and varying from two to 
ten in breadth. Upwards of 300 pretty islands are sprinkled over its bosom, and its shores 
are indented with beautiful bays, formed by gentle swells of loud projecting into the lake 
and rising gracefully from its waters. It abounds in fish, and its water is remarkably pure; 
being on the route to the White Mountains, it is now much visited by travellers, and a 
steam-boat plies on the lake. 

On the coast ore the Isles of Shoals, belonging partly to New Hampshire and partly to 
Maine. They lie about eight miles out at sea, between Portsmouth and Newburyport, and 
are hardly more than a cluster of rocks rising above the water. For more than a century 
previous to the revolution, they were quite populous, containing at one time six hundred 
inhabitants, who found there an advantageous situation for carrying on the fisheries. To 
this day, the best cod are those known under the name of Isle of Shoals dun-fish. From 
three to four thousand quintals were once annually caught and cured here, but tire business 
has latterly declined. The inhabitants are about one hundred; they live solely by fishing, 
and in connexion with those of the shore in their immediate neighbourhood, who follow the 
same mode of life, are the most rude and uncivilized beings in New England, except the 
Indians. Efforts have recently been made to improve their condition, and they have now a 
meeting-house, school, &c. 

The mineral resources of New Hampshire are not great. Copper is found at Franconia, 
and iron is abundant in Lisbon and Franconia; plumbago or black lead also occurs in several 
places, particularly at Bristol. A fine-grained granite, which is quarried in many places, 
affords an excellent building material. The forest affordB abundance of excellent timber, 
and the white pine sometimes attains the height of 2(H) feet, with a straight trunk six feet 
and upwards in diameter. The sap of the rock-maple yields excellent sugar; and pot and 
pearl ashes and ginseng ore exported in considerable quantities. The occupation of the 
inhabitants is chiefly agricultural, and horses and cattle, beef, pork, butter, cheese, &c. are 
largely exported. There are some large manufacturing establishments, chiefly in the south¬ 
ern part of the State. In 1833, there were in New Hampshire 60 cotton, and 32 woollen 
mills, 609 grist-mills, 952 saw-mills, 19 oil-mills, 15 paper-mills, 234 fulling-mills, and 236 
carding-mills. Manufactures are also carried on in families to a considerable extent, and 
some vessels are employed in the bank and shore fisheries; but many of the inhabitants 
leave the State every year in search of employment. 

The first settlements were made, in 1623, at Dover and Portsmouth, under a grant to 
Mason and Gorges; these were afterwards incorporated with Massachusetts, but were again 
separated in 1679, from which time New Hampshire formed a distinct province. The Go¬ 
vernor and Executive Council, with the two legislative houses, styled the Senate and House 
of Representatives, forming together the General Court, are chosen annually by the people; 
all male inhabitants of 21 years of age paying taxes are voters. The judges arc appointed 
by the Governor and Council, and hold their offices during good behaviour. Concord is the 
seat of government. The State is divided into eight counties. 


Counties. 
Coob. 

Grafton .... 

Merrimack . 
Sullivan.... 
Cheshire ... 
Hillsborough 

Strafford.... 


Rockingham 


1790 

1800 


Population. 

. 8,388 . 

. 38,682 . 

. 34,614 . 
. 19,669 . 
. 27,016 . 
. 37,724 . 

, 584)10 . 


44,325 


County Town*. 

Lancaster 
J Haverhill 
/ Plymouth 
Concord 
Newport 
Keene 
Amherst 
'Dover 
Gilman ton 
Gilford 
„ Rochester 
S Portsmouth 
) Exeter. 


Population at Different Periods. 


141,899 

183,762 
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214,360 

244,161 

269,328. 


Common schools are established by law throughout the State, and arc supported in part 
by town taxes, in part by school hinds or funds arising from the sale of them, and bclo 
to the towns, and in part also by the proceeds of certain State taxes; the number of school- 
houses in the State somewhat exceeds If JOG; and there ure 35 academics, attended by about 
1600 pupils. Dartmouth college, in Ilanover, is a well endowed institution, and affords in¬ 
struction in the common branches taught in the New England colleges. The principal reli¬ 
gious denominations are Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists, with some Friends, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics. 

Nearly four-fifths of the population reside in the southern part of the State, south of Lake 
Winnipiscogee, much of the northern part being cpiite unimproved, and a large portion of it 
being too rugged and sterile to be susceptible of cultivation. Portsmouth, the only sea-port, 
and the largest town in the State, is pleasantly situated on the Piscataqua, three miles from 
the sea. It has one of the finest harbours in the world, affording 40 feet of water in the 
channel at low tide, and being easily accessible to vessels of the largest size, and completely 
landlocked. It is protected by several forts. The tides rise ten feet. The town stands on 
a peninsular elevation, sloping towards the harbour, and is well built. It contains seven 
churches, seven banking-houses, the county buildings, &c., and is well supplied with good 
water brought from the neighbourhood. Two wooden bridges have been built across the 
Piscataqua, one of which is 1750 feet long. There is here a navy-yard belonging to the 
United States, situated on Navy Island, on the east side of the river, and within the limits 
of Maine. The population of Portsmouth is 8082. The coast to the south of Portsmouth 
contains several fishing villages, the fine beaches adjoining which are much resorted to as 
bathing places. 

In this vicinity are Dover on the Cocheco, Somersworth on Salmon Falls River, Exeter 
on Exeter River, and Newmarket on Lamprey River. All of these rivers are fine mill 
streams, and have rendered the towns above-mentioned the seats of large manufacturing 
establishments. The tide-water reaches these towns, which are all accessible to sea vessels'. 
The village of Great. Falls is the chief seat of the manufactories in the township of Somers¬ 
worth. There are here live or six cotton mills, containing upwards of 30,000 spindles, pro¬ 
ducing seven or eight million yards of cloth yearly, and employing upwards of 800 operatives, 
chiefly females. The population of the village is at present about 3000. Dover 1ms nearly 
the same number of mills, together with calico-printing works, which bleach and print about 
four million yards a year. The town contains 5449 inhabitants. Newmarket, with 2008 
inhabitants, has three mills with 14,000 spindles. Exeter, beside its mills and manufactures, 
contains a respectable seminary, well known as Phillips’s Academy. Population, 2759. 

The Merrimack has been rendered navigable for boats to Concord, in which much of the 
trade of the upper country centres, by four short canals, witli a lockage of 110 feet between 
that place and the Middlesex Canal, in Massachusetts. The country on both sides of the 
river is well wooded, the hilly tracts being covered with noble forests of oak, maple, beech, 
hickory, pine, &.c., and the plains and valleys with the elm, ash, poplar, birch, sumach, 
locust, &.c.; and on the banks of the Merrimack and its tributaries are many patches of 
excellent meadow-land. Concord is the capital of the State, and contains the state-house 
and state prison, built of granite, the county buildings, &c. The prison is conducted ou the 
Auburn plan. Population, 3727. Near the southern border of the State is the flourishing 
manufacturing village of Nashua iu the township of Dunstable; it contains several large 
cotton-mills, and the population of the town increased, between 1830 and 1836, from 2414 
to 5005. 

Amherst and Keene are neat, thriving towns, between the Merrimack and Connecticut; 
and on the latter river are Walpole, Hanover, the scat of Darmouth College, Haverhill, and 
Ijancaster, towns of between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants. 


3. i State of Vermont. 

This hilly tract, which has received its liame from the verdant aspect of its mountains, 
lies between the Connecticut, and the long, tapering basin of Lake Champlain, stretching 
from 42° 44' to 45° N. lat., a distance of about 160 miles, with a breadth gradually and 
regularly expanding from 45 miles in the south to 90 in the north, and an area of 10,000 
square miles. The most striking feature is the mountainous range called the Green Moun¬ 
tains, which traverses the State from north to south, and passing into Massachusetts, there 
takes the name of the Iloosac Mountains. In the centre of the State, this ridge is divided 
into two, of which the one called the Height of Land runs northeasterly to. Canada, and the 
other taking a northwesterly direction sinks down in the northern part of the State. .The 
Von. 111. 40* 3K 
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former divides the streams of lakes Champlain and Mcmphreningog, from the tributaries of 
the Connecticut; while the latter, though loftier, presents a more broken outline, and is cut 
through by several rivers. The part of the ridge which traverses the southern portion of 
the State is the dividing line between the waters that flow into thu Hudson and those that 
empty themselves into the Connecticut. The Green Mountains arc from 10 to 15 miles 
wide, much intersected with vulleys, and they derive their name from their perpetual ver¬ 
dure } their sides being covered with small evergreen trees and shrubs, and their summits 
with green moss and winter grass. There are ninny line farms among the mountains, and 
much of the land upon them is excellent for grazing. The highest summits are Mansfield 
Mountain, 4279 feet above the level of the sen ; Camel’s Rump, 4188 feet high, both in the 
northwestern ridge, and Killington Peak, 3075 feet. Ascutncy, a single elevation near 
Windsor, is 3320 feet above tide-water. 

The Connecticut washes the eastern border of the State; the water-shod, or dividing 
ridge, already dcscritied, being nowhere more than 35 miles from the river, and throughout 
most of its course not more than half that distance, its tributaries in this State are scarcely 
more than mountain torrents. On the western side, the streams have a northwesterly 
course, and nro considerably longer; but as they force their way through tin; western branch 
of the mountainous rangu, their course is also rapid and much broken by fulls. The Misis- 
que, Lnmoile, Onion, and Otter Creek, flowing into Lake Champlain, are the principal, and 
they uilbrd navigation for lake craft lor five or six miles. The whole Slate is abundantly 
watered by pure, running brooks, many of which, with the larger streams, are turned to use 
by carrying numerous mills. Lake Champlain extends nlong the western border a distance 
of 140 miles, and varies in width from one to fifteen miles, covering an area of 000 square 
miles. It is sufficiently deep for the hugest vessels, and during the three years’ war was 
the theatre of a naval engagement, in which some of tho vessels carried 40 guns. It is, 
however, commonly navigated by vessels of 80 or 100 tons, to which the rivers and canals 
ure accessible, and several steam-boats ply botween dillerent points on the lake. It receives 
the surplus waters of Lake George, nnd discharges itself by the Sorello or Richelieu, which, 
by means of some canals round its rapids, affords a navigable communication with the St. 
Lawrence. The principal islands are North Hero, South Hero, and Lamotte, and there are 
about 50 smaller ones. The aspect of the shores is varied and pleasant, the peaks of the 
Green Mountains are visible in the distance, and many pretty towns and villages, and well 
cultivated farms, line its hanks. Lake Meinphronmgog is a long, narrow sheet of water, 
lying partly in Canada, anil communicating by the St. Francis with tho St. Lawrence. 
Novuculitc, or oil-stone, is found on an island in the lake, and sold under the name of Magog 
oil-stone. 

Iron occurs in great abundance anil is extensively wrought. Sulplmrct of iron, or pyrites, 
is found at Strafford anil Shrewsbury, from which three million pounds of cop|»oms are nnnu- 
ally manufactured, worth from (JO,(MM) to 75,000 dollars. The native sulphuret of iron, after 
being broken to pieces, is thrown into heaps sLx or eight feet high, nnd left for some time 
exposed to thu action of the air. In this way a decomposition takes place, and the sulphate 
of iron, or copperas, is formed, which is afterwards separated from the earthy matter of the 
ore. Marble of good quality is quarried and carried out of the State. The mountains are 
covered with a growth of hemlock, spruce, anil fir; tho lower tracts abound in elm, oak, 
hickory, butternut, pine, beech, sugar maple, anil birch, and the cedar grows in swampy 
places. Agriculture is the chief employment of the inhabitants, and there is some good 
arable land, particularly between the mountains and Lake Champlain; but in general the 
country is better suited for jrastnrage. A great many excellent horses are raised here for 
(he supply of other States, and horses anil mules are exported to the West Indies. In 1830 
there were in the State 226,065 head of cattle, 61,272 horses and mules, and 725,965 sheep. 
Maple sugar, spirits, pot and pearl ashes, bar and cast iron, and boards and timber, arc also 
exported. About 20 cotton-mills produce annually three and a half million yards of cloth, 
and 112,000 pounds of yarn. Domestic fabrics of linen and woollen are made in almost 
every family. 

Vermont wns first explored by the French settlers of Canada, hut tho earliest settlement 
within the territory was made by the English of Massachusetts, who in 1724, more than 100 
years after the discoveries in the northern parts, by Champlain, established themselves at 
Fort Dummcr, on the Connecticut Six years after this, the French advanced from Canada 
up Lake Champlain, and settled at Crown Point, and on the eastern shore of the Luke. 
The claim to the country was afterwords disputed bv New Hampshire and New York. The 
British Parliament decided in favour of the latter State, but much confusion nnd altercation 
were caused by the conflicting grants of land made by the New Hampshire and New York 
governments. The disputes thus occasioned remained unsettled during the revolutionary 
war, after which New York compounded for her claim, and Vermont became an independent 
State. She was received into the Union in March, 1791. 

The Legislature formerly consisted of a single house, called the General Assembly; but 
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in 1836 the Constitution was amended by the establishment of two houses, styled the Senate 
and House of Representatives. The Legislative l louses, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
and Executive Council, are chosen annually by the people. Every male inhabitant of the 
age of 21 years, who has resided in the State during the year preceding the elections, is 
entitled to vote, and each town has a right to send one Representative to the General As¬ 
sembly. The Judges are chosen annually by that body. The Council of Censors is chosen 
once every seven years, for the term of one year, by populur vote. It is their duty to exam¬ 
ine whether there have been any violations of the Constitution, and whether the legislative 
and Executive branches have done their duty, and also to propose any alterations in the Con¬ 
stitution. Montpelier is the seat of government. 

The towns are divided into school districts, each of which is required by law to support a 
school at least three months during the year. An annual tax is levied for their support, and 
the rent of the reserves of school lands in each township, called here the school rights, is 
also distributed among the districts in proportion to the number of children in each, to aid in 
the same purpose. The number of the school districts is Idl'd. There are 30 academies 
and county grammar schools, for the support of which similar reservations were made; and 
the University of Vermont, at Burlington, is endowed in the same way. Middlebury Col¬ 
lege has been founded by private funds. These institutions arc attended by nearly 200 stu¬ 
dents, and there is a Medical School connected with the former. The most numerous reli¬ 
gious denominations are, the Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists; and there are 
some Episcopalians, Christians, UniveVsalists, and Roman Catholics. 

The State is divided into 13 counties: 


Counties. Population. 

Addison.24,1)40 . 


Bennington.... 17,408 

Caledonia.. 20,967 

Chittenden.21,765 

Essex. 3,981 

Franklin.21,525 

Grand Isle. 3,696 

Orange. 27,285 

Orleans. 13,890 

Rutland.31,294 

Washington.21,378 

Windham. 28,746 


Windsor 


40,625 


County Towns. 
Middlebury 
| Bennington 
i Manchester 
Danville 
Burlington 
Guildhall 
St. Albans 
North Hero 
Chelsea 
Irasburg 
Rutland 
Montpelier 
! Ncwtane 
I. Windsor 
Woodstock. 


Population at Different Periods. 


1790 . 85,416 

18CX). 154,465 

1810.217,718 

1820 . 235,764 

1830 . 280,657. 


The capital of the State is the little town of Montpelier, situated in a wild and rugged 
region, between the eastern and western chains of mountains, at the junction of the north 
and south branches of the Onion River. Here is a handsome State-house of granite, recently 
erected, together with the public buildings of the county. The population of the town is 
1792. West of the mountains are several flourishing towns, which enjoy the advnntage of 
an easy communication with Lake Champlain, and through it with the Hudson and St. I<aw« 
rence. St. Albans is a neatly built town on a small bay, with an active and increasing trade, 
and containing 2375 inhabitants. Further south is Burlington, the largest town in the State, 
and the principal commercial place on the lake. It is pleasantly situated on a gently rising 
Blope, overlooking the lake, and it has an excellent harbour. Here arc the county buildings ana 
the University of Vermont, and at the falls of the Onion river there are some manufactories. 
The population is 3526. The city of Vergennes, with 1000 inhabitants, is accessible to 
Lake vessels, and the American squadron on the Lake was fitted out here in 1814. The 
falls in the river afford some good mill-seats. Above Vergennes is Middlebury, which con¬ 
tains some mills, and a college. Marble of a good quality is quarried here. Population, 
3468. Higher up the river is Rutland, containing quarries of marble, several manufacturing 
establishments, and the public buildings of the county, with 2753 inhabitants. On the same 
side of the mountains, in the southern part of the State, is Bennington, in the. neighbourhood 
of which are found limestone, marble, and iron. Hero are some mills and iron-works, and a 
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population of 3419. A detachment of British troops was captured here by General Stark and 
the Green Mountain Boys, in 1777. 

Crossing tho mountains, and entering the rich valley of the Connecticut, we find a num¬ 
ber of thriving towns and neat villages, lining its fertile meadows. By means of several 
$hort canals, boats are enabled to ascend the river above Newbury; the principal of these 
cuts is at Bellows’ Falls, where a fall of fifty feet is overcome by nine locks, ami an excava¬ 
tion of half a mile in length. Brattleboro’is a uusy place of 2141 inhabitants, and contain¬ 
ing some manufactories. A Lunatic Asylum is about to be erected here. Windsor is a 
neat town in a picturesque situation, with the lofty peaks of Ascutuey Mountain toweing 
above it. A small stream, which runs through the town, serves to carry the machinery of 
several manufacturing establishments, and there is a State Prison built of granite and con¬ 
ducted on tho Auburn plan. Population, 3134. At the little village of Bellows’ Falls, the 
river is suddenly contracted from 300 to 10 or 20 loot wide, and rushes with great impetu¬ 
osity through a narrow chasm cut in the solid rock, having a fall of nearly AO feet in a half 
of a mile. Woodstock, with 3044 inhabitants, lies a little oil'from the, river, and higher up, 
but on the Connecticut, is Norwich; civil engineering and other practical sciences receive 
particular attention in the institution here, styled the Norwich University. 

4. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

This State has a general breadth of not more than 50 miles, with a length of about 110; 
but in the eastern part it suddenly expands to the breadth of 00 miles, and shcxits a ’ong, 
narrow tongue of saod into the ocean, which extends nearly 50 miles beyond the main land. 
It lies between 41° 15' and 42° 52' N. lat., and between 09° 50' and 73° 20' W. long., co¬ 
vering an area of 7800 square miles. Although tho surface is generally hilly, and in some 
places rugged, r.o part of it rises to an elevation of <000 feet; the insulated peak, called 
Saddle Mountain, in the northwestern corner of the State, the loftiest summit within its 
limits, being not more than 3000 feet above the sea. On the western border is the Taconic, 
or Tugkannuc ltidge, lving between the valleys of the liousatonic and tin: II idsou, and at¬ 
taining in Mount Washington, in the southwestern corner of the Slate, the height of 3150 
feet. Separating the valleys of the liousatonic and lioosac from that of tho Connecticut, is 
a prolongation of the 1 n nn Mountains of Vermont, of inconsiderable e!ovi>'ion, and east of 
the Connecticut die country is traversed by the contuiuation of the White Mounta...s, in 
which is tbi. conical peak of Wachusett, 3000 feet high. Eastward of this ra. go the surface 
is, for the most p iu bioken by gentle swells, and in tho southeast spreads i .t into a level 
s .ndy plain. . . ery part of the State is well watered, hut in general the streams are more 
useful for agricultural and mechanical purposes, than as channels of mmunication. The 
Merrimack awards a sloop navigation , " twenty miles to Haverhill, and the oimei.ticut has 
hoc; made navigable for boats through the State, by the aid of • hurt canals at ' >uth lfadioy 
and Montague. The Nashua and Concord, tributaries of the former; Mi”er’s and Chicka- 
pcc Rivers, entering the latter on the left, and Deerfield and Westfield Rivers, on the right; 
Charles River, reaching the sea at Boston, uml Taunton Hi cr, which fails into Narragansett 
Bay, are useful mill streams. 

There are rich and extensive meadows on the liousatonic, Connecticut, and Merrimack, 
and much of the soil is moderately productive; some portions f the western sections are 
too rugged, and some of the eastern too sandy ' profitable cultivation, but the central part 
contains many fine farms, and in the vicinity or the numeious commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing cities and towns of the sea-coast, the cultivation is often carried to a higher degree than 
is practicable in districts more remote fro» c. market. Taken as a whole, Massachusetts is 
the best cultivated State in the Union; b. h the Legislature and Agricultural Societies have 
made great efforts to encourage a skilful and ■ irifty husbandry, and to introduce the best 
foreign breeds of sheep and cattle. Iron, chiefly the bog iron ore, ip abundant throughout 
the State, and is extensively worked. Lead occurs in the Connecticut valley; sulphurct of 
iron is found in the central districts, where it is used in the manufacture of copperas; gra¬ 
nite and syenite of an excellent quality, is plentifully distributed in the east and centre, and 
is much used for buildings; good marble is quarried in Berkshire county, and freest *'”0 ii 
the valley of the Connecticut; soapstone and limestone occur in < Afferent parts ofthe St**e; 
plumbago, from Worcester and Sturbridge, is used in the manufacture *’ lead-pencils anti 
crucibles; the white clay of Martha’s Vineyard, furnishes alum; and at nracite coal is now 
obtained from the greywacke district to the west of Taunton Biver. 

But the most important branches of productive industry in Massachusetts, are the fisheries, 
navigation, commerce, and manufactures. The shipping belonging to this State amounts to 
about 480,000 tons, being greater than that of any other State, and nen-ly one-third of the 
whole tonnage of the country ; 1389 vessels, of 250,188 tons, entered, ari 1265 vessels, of 
214,930 tons, cleared at the different ports in 1834; the value of the imports for the same 
year was 17,672,129 dollars; of exports, 10,148,820, of which 4,672,746 were of domestic 
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produce; there is also an active and extensive coasting trade carried on with all parts of the 
Union, the imports being chiefly raw produce and provisions, and the exports manufactured 
articles, such as cotton and woollen goods, hats, shoes, furniture, clothes, buttons, combs, 
hardware, wooden-ware, whips, palm-leaf and straw hats and bonnets, dried and pickled fish, 
whale oil, spermaceti candles, soap and tallow candles, carriages of all sorts, saddlery, paper, 
glass, &c. The herring, or alcwive, and mackerel fisheries, are carried on along shore; the 
cod fishery chiefly on the great banks and the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts; the 
whale fishery in the South Atlantic, the Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic Oceans. Two hun¬ 
dred and ninety vessels, of aoout 90,000 tons, with upwards of 7000 men, were engaged in 
the whale fishery in 18:14, and during tlm year 18115 there were brought in 4,420,000 gallons 
of sperm oil, and ] ,000,000 gallons of whale oil, with upwards of 1,200,000 pounds of whale¬ 
bone, worth in all nearly five million dollars. In 1804 there were inspected 252,880 barrels 
of mackerel; the cod fishery is also largely prosecuted from almost nil the towns on the 
coast, and yields ami illy upwards of 400,000 quintals of fish, and 0000 barrels of oil, of 
the value of more than one million dollars. 

Massachusetts is more extensively engaged in manufactures than any other State; in 
18111, there were in the State 250 cotton-mills; with Hill),777 spindles, and 8981 looms, con¬ 
suming j|4,871,981 pounds of cotton, and producing 79,201,000 yards of cloth; at present, 
the number of the mills exceeds 1300. Some wool is grown in the State, particularly in the 
bill towns of the western part, but much of the raw material consumed in 125 woollen-mills, 
is brought from other States and from foreign countries. Broadcloths, flannels, satinets, 
blankets, carpets, &.c. are among the manufactures; there are also numerous carding machines, 
in which the wool used in household manufactures is brought to be carded. The annual 
value of woollen manufactures is about 8,000,000 dollars. The silk manufacture 1ms also 
been successfully introduced. The iron manufactures, including nails, machinery of all sorts, 
agricultural and mechanical instruments, hollow ware, cutlery, &c., arc also very extensive. 
The making of !,oots and shoes occupies the whole population of several considerable towns, 
and large quantities are exported. Other productions of manufacturing industry have already 
been einnnerat ,d; many of these nre carried on in families, and furnish an important source 
of gain to the rural population. Thu braiding and plaiting of straw and palm-leaf hats and 
bonnets, is a branch of homonold industry, which, though hut lately introduced, already 
employs several thousand females, und brings into the State many bundled thousand dollars 
annually. Of a similar character, but locally more confined, is the niunr.‘V: ire of brooms 
from the i om-corn yJlofcus sorghum), about, one million being annually m ■do. Ship-build¬ 
ing Is also exl-_iisively carried on; the shipping built in 1833 aiiioiiuiiti.; to 33,(MH) tons. 
Salt, is manufactured from sea water, chiefly by solar evaporation, to the air. mt of about 
500, (Kit) bushels a year; ind Epsom and (llauber salts are obtained from the same .source. 
The preparation > *’ India Rubber doth, and the making of it up into vr. ...us articles of 
clothing and tiunilv use, although of recent date, already employs several large establish¬ 
ments. Dye-stuffs, T . Jiing .salts, and numerous other chemical articles, u».d in the various 
manufactures, ..re nls, produced in considerable quantities. 

The mads in i' r sssacli.isetts are generally good, and several important works have been 
executed to facilitate the intercommunication between different sections. The Middlesex 
('anal exterds ♦Vom Boston to l.owell, 2ti miles; the lllackstone Canal from Worcester to 
l’rovidence, Rnode Island, 45 miles; and f ho Hampshire and Hampden Canal, 20 miles in 
length, is a continuation of the Farming’on -anal, from Southwick, on the Connecticut line, 
to Northampton. Rail-roads have been constructed from Boston to l,owell, 25 miles, of 
which a continuation to Nashua, 15 mile , and i branch to Andover, nre now in progress; 
from Boston to Providence, 42 ni!Vs, \ ifb o urmcii of 10 miles to Taunton; and from Boston 
to Worcester, 43 miles. The Western Rail-road, which has been begun, will extend from 
Worcester, through Springfield and W*. st. Stockbridgc, to the New York line, 118 miles, 
where it will be connected with Albany, Hudson, and Troy, by roads already in progress. 
Ti’e Eastern Rail-road, also in progress, is to run from Boston, through Salem anil Newbury- 
]K.. t, to the New llumpshire line, 40 miles, where it will be connected with lh- Portsmouth 
and Portland Rail-rond. 

The first English settleie'mt in New England, was made at Plymouth in 1020, by a com¬ 
pany of ’ t, who fled fr< *i. persecution- at. home. It was their intention to settle in 

V inn nil rue- by aecub. t or treachery, they wore thrown upon the inhospitable shores 

■*’ N • E* .ml ,n an inclement season, and thus laid the foundation of Plymouth colony, 
i tie colony of Massachusetts Bay' was founded at Salem in 1028, and Boston was settled in 
1030. The col... j of Massachusetts Bay, and that of Plymouth, or the Old ( olony, as it is 
called, v-.jri, ifler u.stinct governments till 1092, when, by a royal charter, they were 
united. From thi pet .oil, the governors of the colony were appointed by the king, and the , 
power of annulling the colonial laws was assumed as a royul prerogative. This regulation - 
continued until the revolution, and the monarchical principle thus infused into the Massa¬ 
chusetts democracy, occasioned an almost perpetual st ’ggle, between the republican spirit 
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of the people and the royal authority. Massachusetts stood ever foremost in opposition to 
the oppressive acts of the mother country, and the American revolution began at Boston. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts consists of a Senate and House of Representatives, 
together styled the General Court. The latter are chosen by the towns in proportion to the 
population; the former are chosen by the counties, their numbers being proportioned to the 
taxes paid by each county. They are chosen annually by the people. The executive, con¬ 
sisting of a Governor, styled his Excellency, a Lieutenant Governor, styled his Honour, and 
an Executive Council of nine members, are also chosen annually; the Council by the Legis¬ 
lature, anil the Governor and Lieutenant Governor by the people. All resident citizens of a 
year’s standing, who pay taxes, are entitled to vote. The Judges are appointed by the 
Governor and Council, and hold their office during good behaviour. The General Court 
holds its sessions in Boston. 

This State lias always been noted for its great attention to the education of its citizens; 
from the first settlement of the country provision was made for the gratuitous instruction of 
the whole community, and this policy has been fondly cherished up to the present time. 
Each town or district containing 50 families, is obliged by law to provide a school or schools 
equivalent in time to six months for one school in a year; those containing 100 families, to 
12 months; and those containing 150, to 18 months; and the towns arc requiredtfo assess 
taxes for the support of tliese schools, in the same manner as other town-tuxes arc assessed. 
In general a much greater sum is raised for this pur]>ose than is required by law. It appears, 
by returns made at the close of 1805, by 277 towns (no returns having been received from 
30 towns), that they contained 2397 school districts, with 73,254 mules, and 08,823 females, 
between the ages of four and sixteen years, attending the schools; there were 2058 male, 
and 2548 female instructed, and the amount raised by tax for the support of the schools 
was 340,858 dollars; in addition to which, 78 towns have school funds, nml 22,808 dollars 
were raised by voluntary contributions. There arc also 06 academies in the State, which, 
with the private schools, are attended by 25,(K)0 scholars. Harvard University, at Cam¬ 
bridge, is the oldest and best endowed institution in the country; it has a library of 40,000 
volumes, and instruction is given by 510 teachers in the various branches of a liberal educa¬ 
tion ; law, theological, and medical schools arc connected with it. William’s College, at 
Willininstown, and Amherst College, at Amherst, arc also respectable institutions. The pre¬ 
vailing religious sect are the Congregationalist; the Baptists are also numerous; after these 
come the Methodists, Univcrsalists, Episcopalians, Christiuns, Roman Catholics, and Friends, 
with some Presbyterians, Swedenborgians, or New Jerusalem Church, and Shakers. 

Massachusetts is divided into 14 counties: viz. 


Counties. 

Berkshire .. 

Franklin. 

Population. 

.31,63!) ... 

Hampshire. 

.30,2.54 ... 

Worcester. 


Dukes.. 


Nantucket. 


Barnstable......... 

.28,514 ... 

Bristol.. 


Norfolk.. 


Plymouth. 


Suffolk.. 


Middlesex. 


Essex.. 



County Town*. 
Lenox 
Greenfield 
Springfield 
Northampton 
Worcester 
Edgar ton 
Nuntucket 
Bn mutable 
S New Bedford 
f Taunton 
Dedham 
Flymnnth 
Boston 
5 Cninbriilgo 
f Concord 
i Salem 
< Newbiiryport 
( Ipswich. 


Population at Different Periods. 


1790 . 378,717 

1800 . 423,245 

1810 . 472,040 

1820 . 528,287 

1830 . 610,408. 


Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, and the principal city of New England, is pleasantly 
situated upon a small hilly peninsula on .Boston Bay, with a safe and commodious harbour, 
deep enough to admit the largest vessels, capable of containing 5(H) ships at once, and so 
completely landlocked ns to be perfectly secure. Nearly 40 small islands ure scattered over 
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the Bay, which serve at once to protect the inner harbour from the winds, and to give the 
charm of variety to the prospect of the sea. Several forts, erected on these islands, 
the approaches to the city. Beside the main peninsula, the city comprises another peninsula, 
called South Boston, connected with the former by two free bridges, and the Island of East 
Boston, with which communication is kept up by steam ferry-boats. Four wooden bridges 
also connect the city with Charlestown and Cambridge; a solid causeway of earth unites it 
to Brookline, and a narrow neck of land, which has been raked and widened by artificial 
constructions, joins it to Roxbury. The population, which in 1800 was 24,037, in 1820, 
43,298, and in 1830, 01,392, amounted, in 1835, to 78,603, including 1857 free coloured per¬ 
sons; but if we include the neighbouring towns, which in fact form so many suburbs of the 
city, the population exceeds 100,000. Most of the streets are narrow and crooked, but the 
houses are generally well built, and the whole city is perforated by subterranean sewers, 
which contribute greatly to the cleanliness of the crowded streets. The State-house, front¬ 
ing a fine park of 75 acres, called the Common, and standing on the most elevated part of 
the city, 110 feet above the Bay; the market-house, a handsome granite edifice, two stories 
high, 536 feet in length by 50 in breadth; the court-house, also of granite, 176 feet long, 57 
high, and 54 wide, with a massive Doric portico at each front; the City-hall, or old State- 
house, and Faneuil-hall, more interesting from historical associations than from their archi¬ 
tectural merits; and the Massachusetts General Hospital, a handsome granite building, 168 
feet in length, surrounded by open grounds of four ucres in extent, are tho principal public 
buildings. Tho Institution for the Blind, in which are about 50 pupils; the Boston Athe¬ 
naeum, which has a library of 30,000 volumes and a picture-gallery; the Medical School 
of Harvard University; the Eye and Ear Infirmary; tho Houses of Industry, Reformation, 
and Correction, also deserve mention. The bridges and wharfs are remarkable for their 
great length: the Canal bridge is 2800 feet long; the West Boston bridge, 2760 feet, and 
sonic of the others exceed 1500 feet; the Mill Dam, or Western Avenue, consists of two 
solid parallel walls of stone, 60 feet apart, with the space between them filled up witli earth, 
und is bUOO feet long; with a cross dam of similar construction, it encloses two largo ba- 
Bins, one of which being filled by every tide, is made to discharge its waters into a second, 
or receiving basin, and thus furnishes a perpetual water-power for mills. The wharfs have 
been constructed in a somewhat similar manner; Central wharf, 1380 feet long by 150 wide, 
contains 54 largo warehouses, 4 stories high; Long wharf, 1800 long by 200 in width, has 
76,warehouses equally spacious; Commercial wharf is 1100 feet by 160, with a range of 
34 granite warehouses. As a commercial city, Boston is the second in the United States in 
the amount of its business; in tho beginning of 1834, the shipping belonging to the port, 
was 189,394 tons; entered in 183-1, 183,082 tons; cleared, 156.800 tons; duties {mid, 
2,845,884 dollars; annual value of-imports, 16,000,000; of exports, 10,000,000 dollars. ’The 
number of banking institutions is 28, with an aggregate capital of 24,980,000 dollars; of 
insurance companies, 30, with a capital of about 9,IKK),000. This city has ever been distin¬ 
guished for its attention to education; the free schools are, the Latin School, in which tho 
learned languages and mathematics are taught; the High School, for instruction in mathe¬ 
matics, natural and moral philosophy, and other useful branches; nine Grammar and Writ¬ 
ing Schools, in whicli the study of geography, arithmetic, and history is added to reading 
and writing; 57 Primary Schools, and one African School for blacks. There are also nume¬ 
rous private schools for children of both sexes. The American Academy of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, tho Historical Society, and the Natural History Society, are among the learned socie¬ 
ties. There arc 51 Churches, two Theatres, an Odeon, &c. Boston was founded in 1630, 
and having taken the lead in the opposition to the ministerial plan of taxing the colonies, its 
port was closed in 1774, and a British garrison was stationed there to bridle the town; it was 
consequently besieged by the American forces during the winter of 1775-76, and in March 
the British troops were compelled to evacuate the place. 

Charlestown, which is connected with Boston by three bridges, stands on a lofty peninsula, 
the centre of which is occupied by Bunker Hill, the theatre of the celebrated affair of June 
17, 1775, during which the town was burnt to the ground. The more compact jiart. of the 
town lies at the base, and on the lower parts of the hill, and although irregularly built, com¬ 
mands many fine views of the harbour and the surrounding country. The Bunker Hill 
Monument (.fig. 1122.), of granite, is yet unfinished; it will term an obelisk rising to the 
height of 220 foot from its base, which is 50 feet square. The United States’ Dork Yard, 
comprising a number cf store-houses, arsenals, magazines, barracks, and slips, with a graving, 
or dry dock, built of hewn granite in the most solid manner, at the cost of 677,090 dollars, 
covers on extent of about sixty acres. The Naval Hospital is a fine granite edifice, plea¬ 
santly situated in the village of Chelsea, which is connected with Charlestown by a long 
wooden bridge. The Massachusetts State Prison, on the western side of the peninsula, is 
arranged and conducted on the Auburn plan, and the work of the prisoners ljiore than pays 
the expenses of the establishment In the same direction is the Maclean Asylum for the 
Insane, being a branch of the Massachusetts General Hospital; it consists of three large 
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building*!, pleasantly situated on a rising ground, and surrounded by 15 acres laid out in gar¬ 
dens, groves, and walks; the patients are treated with 
great kindness, and are encouraged to engage in amuse¬ 
ments, and work, and as much as possible in society. From 
the opening of the Asylum, in Oct. 1818, to January 1834, 
1015 persons had been received; of whom 67 remained, 
193 had not been improved, 362 had recovered and 283 
had been benefited, and the remainder had died or eloped. 
The population of the town is 8787. Adjoining Charles¬ 
town is Cambridge, the scat of Harvard University, with 
6071 inhabitants. There are also some manufactures here, 
of which that of crown glass is the most important. Mount 
Auburn, five miles from Boston, is a rural cemetery, occu¬ 
pying a tract of about 50 acres, consisting of several beau¬ 
tiful eminences and fine glens, covered with the nntive 
forest, and containing several pretty sheets of water. It 
has been tastefully laid out in burying lots, avenues, and 
lanes, which are bordered by ornamental shrubs and flow¬ 
ering plants, and an experimental garden of aliout 30 acres 
Hunker Hill Monument. is attached to it. At Watertown, adjoining Cambridge, 

there is an United States’ Arsenal. To the southwest is 
the little town of Brighton, noted for its cattle market, in which, in the year 1835, the sales 
wore 51,096 beef cattle, 15,872 stores, 98,160 sheep, and 23,142 swine, of the total value 
of 1,878,032 dollars. On the northwest are Concord and Lexington, famous in the history 
of the revolution. 

The corner of the State lying between Charles River and the Merrimack, is thickly peo¬ 
pled and highly cultivated, although it contains much rocky land. Its coast is lined with 
numerous capacious harbours, the scats of active commerce und extensive fisheries, and the 
tolls of the interior afford sites lor some of the principal manufacturing towns in the country. 
Lynn, a neat and thriving town, whose inhabitants, beside making 2,000,000 pair of shoes 
annually, carry on the cod and whale fisheries, increased its population from 6138, in 1830, 
to 9847, in 1836. A long beach of smooth, hard sand terminates in the rocky little penin¬ 
sula of Nahant, a favourite watering-place of the neighbouring towns. Marblehead, long 
the principal seat of the cod fishery, has of late turned its attention jairtly to mechanical in¬ 
dustry, particularly to shocmaking, which occupies the winter leisure of many of its hardy 
fishermen. About 60 sail of small fishing vessels, manned by about 500 men and boys, are 
owned here. Population, 5150. The city of Salem, with 13,886 inhabitants, is noted for 
the commercial enterprise and industrious spirit of its citizens. It was long largely engaged 
in the East India and China trade, and its coasting and foreign trade is still considerable; 
but it labours under the disadvantage of not having a sufficient depth of wnter for the largest 
vessels. The inhabitants have lately engaged in the whulu fishery, in which they employ 
15 ships of 3500 tons; the whole shipping of the port amounts to 31,877 tons. The city is 
neatly built, and it contains an Athcnumm, with 10,000 volumes; a Marine Museum, a valu¬ 
able collection of natural and artificial curiosities belonging to the East India Marine Society, 
which is composed wholly of nautical men; nine banking institutions, with a capital of 
about two millions of dollars; six insurance companies, with a capital of 950,000 dollars; 
fifteen churches, and several charitable institutions. The manufactures are also conside¬ 
rable, consisting chiefly of leather, cordage, white lead, and alum. Beverly, connected with 
Salem by a bridge 1500 feet in length, has 4079 inhabitants, chiefly occupied in commerce 
and the fisheries; and Danvers is a busy town, with a population of 4228, containing 32 tan¬ 
neries with 3000 vats, and a rolling and slitting mill, with 14 nail machines, producing 
600,000 pounds of nails annually; 500,000 pair of shoes and boots are ulso made here yearly. 

A vast block of syenite projecting about eight miles into the sea and forming the northern 
point of Massachusetts Bay, calk'd Cape Anne, is occupied by the fishing town of Glouces¬ 
ter. Tonnage owned here, 14,528; population, 7513; the syenite quarries have lately 
become valuable, as the stone is easily worked, forms a handsome building material, and may 
be shipped with little trouble or expense. Beyond the capo is the handsome town of New- 
buryport, prettily situated on an eminence at the mouth of the Merrimack. Its foreign com¬ 
merce was formerly more extensive than it is at present, and it labours under the disadvan¬ 
tage of a sand-bar at the mouth of the harbour; but its trade is still important, and the whale, 
mackerel, and cod fisheries, are also carried on from this place; tonnage, 21,535; popula¬ 
tion, 6388. Its situation at the mouth of the Merrimack enables it to engage advantage¬ 
ously in ship-building, and a cotton-mill, an iron-foundery, a stocking-factory, a comb-manu¬ 
factory, producing 300 dozen combs daily, and some other manufiictures also give profitable 
employment to the inhabitants. Crossing a fine suspension-bridge, over the Merrimack, we 
find the thriving towns of Salisbury and Amcsbury, with flannel, satinet, and other manu- 
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factories, and higher up, at the head of sloop navigation, the pretty and busy town of Hap 
vcrhill, with 3896 inhabitants. Again, on the south side of the river, we enter Andover, the 
seat of one of the most celebrated theological seminaries in the country, with a valuable 
library of 12,000 volumes; there are also three academies in the place, which contains 4540 
inhabitants and several extensive manufacturing establishments. 

The city of Lowell, the principal manufacturing town of the United States, stands be¬ 
tween the Merrimack and Concord rivers, and derives its immense motive power from a fall 
of 32 feet in the former; the river is dammed back above the falls, and the water is con¬ 
ducted off by a canal one mile and a half long, GO feet wide, and 8 deep, which has its out¬ 
let into Concord river; lateral canals carry the water from the main trunk to the different 
mill-sites, and discharge the waste water into the Merrimack and Concord. In 1820, the 
city formed a part of Chelmsford, and did not contain 100 inhabitants; in 1822, the first 
cotton-mill was erected here, and at present (1835) the population is 19,033, and there are 
in operation 20 cotton-mills, and two woollen-mills, with 116,800 spindles, and 3933 looms, 
producing annually 39,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, of which between 11,000,000 and 
12,000,000 are printed ; 300,000 yards of broadcloth and cassimeres; and 150,000 yards of 
satinets, beside Brussel and Kidderminster carpets, rugs, &c.; consuming 12,250,000 pounds 
of cotton, and 650,000 pounds of wool. There is also a machine-shop, which makes and 
repairs all the machinery for the mills, and constructs rail-road cars and engines. Pour 
other large cotton-mills, with about 20,000 spindles, are also in part erected. The capital 
invested in the 23 mills in operation is 6,650,000 dollars; females employed, 5000; males, 
1520. There are also hero powder-mills, flannel-works, grist and saw-mills, glassworks, &c. 

The southern line of Massachusetts Bay presents a strong contrast to the rock-bound coast 
of Cape Anne. The long, irregular peninsula of Cape Cod, about 75 miles in length by 
from 5 to 20 in breadth, consists chiefly of hills of white sand, destitute of vegetation, or 
producing only whortleberry bushes, low pitch-pine shrubs, or coarse wild grass, and blown 
about by the wind. The houses are in some places built upon stakes driven into the ground, 
with open spaces between for the sand to drift through. The Cape, notwithstanding, is well 
inhabited, and supports a population of 28,000. In the southwest part, the inhabitants live 
partly by agriculture and trading; but below Barnstable tliTee-fourths of the population sub¬ 
sists by the fisheries and the coasting-trade. Salt is manufactured from sea-water in many 
places, and is used in curing the fish. The Cape is beset with dangerous shoals, and has 
long been the dread of navigutors. Provincetown, at the extremity of the Cape, is a small 
town, in which seven-eighths of the land is an unoccupied waste of drifting sands or covered 
with beach grass; a partial supply of vegetables is procured in a tew small gardens with 
great labour and expense, but the harbour is safe and accessible to large vessels. Barn¬ 
stable, a considerable town, with 3975 in¬ 
habitants, has harbours on both sides of 
the isthmus; in that on the southern side, 
culled Hynnnis Harbour, a breakwater has 
been constructed by the general govern¬ 
ment. Them are here extensive salt¬ 
works, and the fisheries and coasting trade 
are considerable. Sandwich, beside the 
same brunches of industry, lias several 
cotton, woollen, and nail factories, and 
large glass-works. Plymouth (Jig. 1123.), 
I'lyinoutii. further north, but in the same sandy tract, 

has a spacious but shallow harbour, and is 
chiefly remarkable as the place where the first settlement was formed in New England, 
Dec. 11 (21), 1620. 

South of the Cape is the island of Nantucket, containing the town of the same name, 
with 7266 inhabitants, all crowded together close upon the harbour, which lies on the north¬ 
ern side. The island is merely a sand-bank 15 miles in length, by about 5 or 6 in breadth, 
slightly elevated ubove the ocean, and without a tree of native growth, or even a shrub of 
much size upon its surface. There are, however, some productive spots, and about 14,000 
sheep and 500 cows are raised, which feed in one pasture, the land being held in common. 
The inhabitants are distinguished for their enterprise; they have nbout 75 ships engaged in 
the whale-fishery, and a considerable number of small vessels in the coasting trade; 64,545 
tons of shipping are owned here, anil 2000 men and boys belonging to the island are em¬ 
ployed in navigation. Martha’s Vineyard is somewhat longer than Nantucket, and contains 
considerable woodland. The inhabitants are mostly pilots and fishermen, but some salt and 
woollen cloth are marie. Holmes’ Hole, a safe and capacious liarbour, on the northern coast, 
is an important station for ships waiting for favourable weather to pass Cape Cod. 

Crossing Buzzard’s Bay we reach New Bedford, the great scat ot the whale-fishery; it is 
a handsomely built town, prettily situated on an eminence sloping gently down to the river, 
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and it has a safe and capacious harbour. The population, which in 1830 amounted to 7502, 
at present exceeds 11,000. The shipping of the district, which includes several other towns 
on the bay, is 76,849 tons; nearly the whole of this is employed in the whale-fishery, and 
in 1835, 84,906 barrels of sperm and 49,764 of whale oil were brought in here. There are 
here ten large establishments, in which spermaceti candles are mode and oil is prepared, 
four banks with a capital of 1,300,000 dollars, an insurance office, 14 churches and chapels, 
an academy, &c. Fall River, to the northwest, at the mouth of Taunton river, has a good 
harbour accessible to the largest vessels, and an almost inexhaustible amount of water-power, 
afforded by a small river of the same name, which has a descent of 136 feet. There arc 
here 9 cotton-mills with 31, 1 000 spindles, producing about 10,000,000 yards of cloth annually, 
and consuming 2,300,000 pounds of cotton; two calico-print works, which print annually 
5,000,(MX) yards; a satinet manufactory, making 250,000 yards; a rolling and slitting-mill, 
yielding 700 tons of nails; two machine-shops; an iron-foundery, &c. The population ex¬ 
ceeds 6000. Further up the river, at the head of sloop-navigation, is Taunton, with 6045 
inhabitants, containing 8 cotton-mills, making 5,000,000 yards of cloth, a calico-printing 
establishment, which furnishes 250,000 pieces a year, nail-factories, yielding about 2000 tons 
of nails annually, a forge, Britannia-ware fuctory, paper-mill, shovel-factory, &c. Attlebo¬ 
rough in the vicinity also contains 13,000 cotton-spindles, a metal-button manufactory, &c. 

In the midst of a fine agricultural district in the centre of the State, is the neat and 
flourishing town of Worcester, whose population in 1835, was found to amount to 6624. It 
is a great thoroughfare, several of the most important routes from Boston passing through it, 
and the centre of a considerable inland trade. It contains six woollen and cotton mills, 
several paper-mills, machine-shops, &c. The hall of the American Antiquarian Society, 
with a vuluublc cabinet and a library of 12,000 volumes, and the Massachusetts Lunatic 
Hospital, designed particularly to receive insane paupers and criminals, and maniacs, are 
interesting institutions. Springfield, one of the most beautiful and thriving towns in New 
England, is delightfully situated in the rich valley of the Connecticut, and has from its position 
great advantages for inland trade and manufacturing operations. Here are six cotton-mills 
with 31,000 spindles, four paper-mills, five machine-shops, a sword-manufactory, grist and 
saw-mills, &c., together with a United States* Armoury in which arc annually manufactured 
16,500 stands of arms. Population, 6784. In the centre of this fine valley is the town of 
Northampton, delightfully situated in a charming region. Mount Holyoke, the termination 
of a trap range, which, extending from West Rock at New Haven, here crosses the Con¬ 
necticut, overlooks the town and the surrounding country. The alluvial river-bottoms are 
unusually extensive in this vicinity. Northampton has 3613 inhabitants, and contains some 
woollen, paper, and other mills. Amherst, in the neighbourhood, is the seat of a college, a 
manual labour school, two academics, and some manufactures. Deerfield and Greenfield arc 
the most important towns above Northampton, in the rough hilly country west of the Con¬ 
necticut, the valleys of the lloosac and Housatonic contain some considerable towns. In the 
former is Adams, in which are 20 cotton-mills, producing 4,0(X),(KK) yards of cloth a year, 4 
satinet and 2 calico-printing works, 4 machine-shop, tanneries, &c. The Grayloek, the 
highest peak of Saddle Mountain, and the loftiest in the State, is in this town. On the 
Housatonic is the pretty and flourishing town of Pittsfiuld, with 3570 inhabitants. Here are 
woollen and cotton-mills, manufactories of fire-arms, of cabinet-ware, &c. West Stock- 
bridge, Stockbridgc, and Lenox, are neat little villages in this district. 

5. State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 

Rhode Island, although the smallest of the States of the Union, is considerably larger 
than many of the petty sovereignties of the German Confederation. It lies on both sides 
of Narragansctt Bay, between Connecticut and Massachusetts, being 42 miles in length, 
and in some prts 115 in breadth, and having an area of 1225 square miles, of which about 
one-tenth is water. The surface of the State is in general broken and hilly, and the soil is 
moderately productive, but difficult of cultivation; on the islands it is more fertile. The 
rivers are small, with courses of not more than filly or sixty miles, and discharging an in¬ 
considerable quantity of water; but as they descend from two hundred to four hundred and 
fifty feet, and arc steady in their supply of water, they furnish a great number of valuable 
mill-seats, and they have been extensively applied to manufacturing purposes. The Paw¬ 
tucket, Pawtuxet, and Pawcatuck, are the principl streams. Narrogansett Bay is a fine 
sheet of water, extending more than 30 miles inland, and containing several good harbours. 
It is about ten miles wide in the lower prt, but a considerable portion of this spec is occu¬ 
pied by islands. Borne iron ore, marble, and freestone are found, and anthracite coal occurs 
in extensive beds, but, although it has been pronounced of a good quality, it has not been 
much worked. It is in the same greywacke formation with the Massachusetts coal. 

The inhabitants have occupied themselves with commerce, the fisheries, and manufactures, 
rather than with agriculture. There were 44,963 tons of shipping belonging to the State 
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in 1834, and 3T« ship Bailed to the whale-fishery. The annual value of imports is about 
half a million of dollars. In 1832, there were in tire State 119 cotton-mills, with 238,877 
spindles, and 5856 looms, producing 39,000,000 yards of cotton cloth annually; 22 woollen- 
mills ; 5 bleachcrics; 2 calico-print works; 10 iron-founderies; 30 machine-shops; 40 tan¬ 
neries, &c. Since tlxat period the number has been much increased; there is a silk-manu¬ 
factory in Providence, and lace is made in Newport. 

The first settlement was made in this State by Roger Williams, a minister of Massachu¬ 
setts; who, having been banished from that colony on account of his religious tenets, founded 
Providence, as a shelter for distressed consciences, in 1636. The island of Rhode Island 
was settled two years after, by other fugitives from religious persecution in Massachusetts, 
and, in 1644, Williams obtained a charter, uniting the Rhode Island and Providence Plan¬ 
tations under one government. In 1663, a new charter was granted by Charles II., which, 
with wine modifications, still forms the constitution of the State. Rhode Island was occu¬ 
pied by British forces during the war, who committed considerable ravages, particularly in 
cutting down the trees, which have never since been replaced. 

The people of Rhode Island not having made a constitution for themselves, the govern¬ 
ment is still conducted according to the provisions of the royal charter of 1603. The offi¬ 
cial Btyle is the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. The Governor and Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor are chosen annually by popular vote. The legislature, styled the General As¬ 
sembly, consists of two houses, a Seuate, chosen annually, and a House of Representatives, 
chosen semi-annually, which meet four times a year. The judges and other civil officers 
arc appointed annually by the General Assembly. The Slate appropriates 10,000 dollars a 
year for the support of common schools, and a somewhat larger sum is raised by the towns 
lor the same purpose, in addition to which, considerable sums are raised by individual sub¬ 
scription, in order to keep the free schools open some time longer than the public funds would 
admit. There are in the State 323 free schools, with upwards of 17,000 pupils. Brown 
University, at Providence, is a respectable institution on the plan of the other New England 
colleges. The Baptists and Congregationalists are the most numerous sects; the Episco¬ 
palians and Methodists are also numerous, and there are some Friends, Roman Catholics, and 
Universalists. 

Rhode Island is divided into the five following counties:— 


Counties. Population. County Towns. 

Providence .47,010 .Providence 

Bristol. 5,446 .firistol 

Newport... 16,335 ...Newport 

Kent.12,78!) ..East Greenwich 

Washington...15,411.South Kingston. 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 


Population at Different Periods 

.69,110 

.-*■ - 69,122 

. 77,031 

. 83,059 

. 97,199. 


The principal city of Rhode Island is Providence, the second in New England in point of 
population, wealth, nnd commerce. It is well built and prettily sitimted at the head of Nar- 
rngansett Bay, and is accessible to the largest merchant vessels, except when the navigation 
of the bay is closed by ice; it carries on an active coasting and foreign trade, supplying a 
considerable and populous district with colonial and other articles, and exporting the pro¬ 
ducts of its agricultural and manufacturing industry. The population of the city increased 
from 16,833 in 1830, to 19,277 in 1835. Here are 16 hanks with a capital of about five 
millions; five cotton-mills, with 10,800 spindles; 3 bleachcries; 4 dye-houses: 7 machine- 
shops; 4 iron-founderies, &c. Among the public buildings are the State House, the Halls 
of Brown University, the arcade, a handsome granite edifice, 14 churches, &c. Steam-boats, 
of tho largest and finest class, keep up a daily communication with New York, drying the 
greater part of the year; the Blaekstone canal, and Boston and Providence rail-rond termi¬ 
nate here, and a continuation of the latter to Stonington in Connecticut, is now in progress. 
Pawtucket river, above Providence, is the seat of extensive manufactures. North Provi¬ 
dence, on tho Massachusetts border, contains the manufacturing village of Pawtucket, oppo¬ 
site which is tho town of Pawtucket in that State. The whole manufacturing district » 
also commonly called Pawtucket, and it contains 20 cotton-mills, with 50,0(H) spindles, lie- 
side machine-shops, calico-printing works, iron-works, &c. There is a population ol about 
6000 souls on both sides of the river. Above this the Pawtucket takes Htc name of the 
BlackBtone, and furnishes mill-seats which have created the village ol Woonsocket 1 alls. 
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also situated on both sides of the river, in the townships of Smilhfieid and Cumberland. 
There are also manufacturing establishments in other parts of Smithticld, making in all 
about 50,000 spindles. The population at the Falls is about 3000. Warwick, on the Paw- 
tuxet river and Narragansett Bay, is a manufacturing and fishing town, with 5539 inhabit¬ 
ants. There arc 50,000 spindles running in this town, and in the little town of Coventry, 
at the head of the river, there are 20,000. 

Bristol, on the eastern shore of the bay, is a busy town, with 3054 inhabitants actively en- 

S ged in the foreign and coasting trade and whale fishery; in the rear of the town rises 
ount Hope, the scat of the celebrated Indian Sachem, Metacom, called by the English, 
King Philip. Fronting the town lies the beautiful and highly cultivated island of Rhode 
Island, which, beside some villages, contains the town of Newport, once one of the principal 
towns in the colonics, and still a favourite summer resort, on account of its pleasant situation, 
the refreshing coolness of the sea-breezes, and its advantages for sea-ttathing. The harbour 
is one of the finest in the world, being safe, capacious, and easy of access, and is defended 
by an important work called Fort Adams; but trade has mostly deserted the town, and now 
centres chiefly in Providence. Newport was occupied by the British forces in 1776, anti 
was besieged for some time by the Americans. Population, 8010. Prudence and Connni- 
cut Islands in the Bay, and Block Island, at the entrance of Jjong Island Sound, belong to 
tiiis State. The latter, although destitute of a harbour, has nearly 2000 inhabitants, en¬ 
gaged in the fisheries. 


6. State of Connecticut. 

Lying between Massachusetts and I-iong Island Sound, and extending from Rhode Island 
to New York, Connecticut is 90 miles in length, from 71° 50' to 73° 43' W. long., and 70 
in breadth, from 41° to 42° N. lat., with an area of 4701 square miles. The surface of the 
country is for the most part hilly, but it is nowhere mountainous; a range of hills traverses 
the western part, between the Housatonic and the Connecticut, and there is a similar range 
to the cast of the latter, forming the prolongation of the White Mountains; but they are of 
inconsiderable elevation. A trap range of no great height extends from the West Rock, at 
New Haven, northerly, between the Farmington and the Connecticut, which it crosses at 
Mount llolyoke, in Massachusetts. These ranges are, however, rather a succession of 
groups and eminences than continuous ridges. Connecticut is well watered, but most of the 
streams arc small, and of little importance in navigation. 

The principal is the Connecticut, which, after pursuing a pretty direct course south¬ 
wardly, suddenly turns to the southeast, at Middletown, and enters Long Island Hound; 
there is a sand-bar at its mouth, but vessels drawing 10 feet of water cun go up to Middle- 
town, and those of 8 lect draft to Hartford, 50 miles. Tho river Tunxis, or Farmington, 
which rises in Massachusetts, and runs to the south, abruptly chungcs its direction to the 
north, until, after breaking through the trap range, here called the Talcott Mountains, it 
again flows southwardly into the Connecticut. The Housatonic has a course of about 150 
miles, and a sloop navigation of 12 miles, above which it is much broken by falls. The 
Thames is navigable for small sea vessels to Norwich, 15 miles, at which place it is formed 
by the confluence of the Quinebaug, Shetucket, and Yantic, useful mill-streams. 

The whole coast of the State lies upon Long Island Sound, which is an extensive gulf, or 
channel, being 140 miles in length, and 25 miles broad in the widest part. It is somewhat 
narrow at tho eastern entrance, and expands in the middle. Toward tho west it gradually 
contracts till it joins the harbour of New York by a narrow and crooked strait, called East 
River. It has good anchoring places, and admits of a free navigation throughout its whole 
extent for the largest ships, but in the East River there is a dangerous whirlpool, at a spot 
called Hell Gate, where the current is contracted by the rocky shores, rendering, at certain 
seoBonB of the tide, the navigation hazardous. 

The soil is generally productive, but not highly fertile, and, in general, is more suited to 
grazing than tillage. There are, however, fine rich meadows on the rivers, particularly tho 
Housatonic and Connecticut. The Connecticut farmers are distinguished for their skill and 
industry, and much care has been bestowed on the cultivation of the land. Cider, butter, 
and cheese, beef, pork, and live stock, are exported in considerable quantities. In 1830, 
there were in the State 331,054 sheep, 219,783 horned cattle, and 32,358 horses and mules. 
The cultivation of the mulberry tree, and the breeding of silk-worms have lately been suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted. Iron ore of good quality is found in abundance; copper has been work¬ 
ed in Granby, where it occurs at the junction of the green-stone and new rod sand-stone 
formations. Marble and free-stone quarries furnish excellent building materials. The fishe¬ 
ries are carried on from several of the ports, and there arc valuable shad fisheries on the rivers. 
There are about 12,000 tons of shipping from this State in the whale fishery, and, in 1834, 
30,000 barrels of whale and sperm oil were brought in. The coasting trade is considerable, 
but most of the foreign trade iscarriod on through New York; tonnage in 1833, 54,528. 

The manufactures, taken in the aggregate, are of great value, but many of them are en- 
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tirely in the hands of the rural population, and there are few large establishments in the 
State. The Connecticut wares arc well known nil over the country, and arc often carried 
from town to town to the most remote quarters, by the thrifty pedlars from the same State. 
Wooden clocks, wooden and horn combs and buttons, tin and wooden wore, implements, and 
utensils of various descriptions, &c. arc among the products of manufacturing industry In 
1832, there were in the State 104 cotton-mills, with 140,(NfO spindles, and 2800 looms, man¬ 
ufacturing annually upwards of 20,000,000 yards of cloth and 1,200,000 pounds of yarn, and 
consuming above 9,000,000 pounds of cotton; 80 woollen fkctorics, producing yearly 290,000 
yards of broadcloth, 529,078 yards of flannels, 44,000 yards of cassimcres, 808,915 yards of 
satinet, 344.0(H) yards of carpeting, &c., and consuming 1,575,000 pounds of wool; the an¬ 
nual value of cotton and woollen goods was ahout 3,250,000 dollars; of iron manufactures, 
200,800 dollars; of axes, 345,500; of boots and shoes, 500,000 dollars; of buttons and combs! 
305,500; of paper, 540,000 dollars; of coaches and wagons, 540,000, with other articles, 
making an aggregate of 8,000,000 dollars. 

Farmington canal extends from New Iluvcn to the Massachusetts line, 56 miles, whence 
it is continued to Northampton by the Hampshire and Hampden canal. Eiilield canal. 5£ 
miles in length, serves to overcome a fall in the Connecticut, and supplies valuable mill-seats. 
A rail-road is in progress from Providence to Stonington, in this State, 45 miles, intended to 
be connected by a steam ferry-boat with the termination of the fx>ng Island rail-road. Another 
rail-road is also in progress between Now Haven and Hartford, a distance of 49 miles. 

The population, which, in I7fM), amounted to 237,946, was only 297,675 in 1830, siiowing 
an increase of less than 26 per cent, in 40 years; in which period the population of the whole 
country had more than trebled. This, however, is owing to the current of emigration, which 
has steadily set from this State into New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illi¬ 
nois, and other States south and west, and which has truly made Connecticut the mother of 
miglity States. 

Connecticut consisted originally of two colonies; Hartford, settled by emigrants from 
Massachusetts in 1635, and New Haven, by colonists from England in 1638. The two 
colonics were united under one government, by a charter of Charles II., in 1662. In 1686. 
tltis charter was suspended by James II., and Andros, who had been appointed governor of 
New England, was sent to assume the government. Repairing with a body of troops to 
Hartford, he demanded the charter. The instrument was accordingly brought into the hall 
in the evening, with the intention of its being surrendered. But the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, and the charter was carried off and secreted by some of the colonists in the 
hollow of a tree, which is still called the charter oak. When Andros was dejxwnd in 1689, 
the charter was resumed, and the government was administered under it until 1818, when 
the present constitution was formed. The Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and tlic Le¬ 
gislature, styled the General Assembly, arc chosen annually by the people, the Senate in 
districts, and the House of Representatives by towns; sullragc is virtually universal. The 
Judges arc appointed by the General Assembly, and hold their office during good behaviour. 
The Assembly meets alternately at Hartford and New Ilaven. 

Common schools are supported by the proceeds of the school fund belonging to the State, 
which are distributed among the school districts in proportion to the number of children in 
each, between the ages of four and sixteen years: the money thus distributed is applied 
solely to paying the expense of instruction, the other charges being paid by the districts. 
The number of children of the above description is about 84,000; the school fund amounts to 
about 1,930,000 dollars, and the income is about 84,000 dollars. There are also upwards of 
30 academies and high schools in the State, and three colleges, Yale College, at New Ha¬ 
ven, Washington College, at Hartford, and the Wesleyan University, at Norwich. Yale 
College is one of tlio oldest and most respectable, and the most frequented of the collegiate 
institutions in the country; attached to it arc a theological department, a medical institute, 
and a law school; the duties of instruction are performed by 27 teachers. The Congrega- 
tionalists are the most numerous sect; after them rank the Baptists, Methodists,' nd Episco¬ 
palians; and there are some Univcrsalists, Roman Catholics, and Shakers. 

Connecticut is divided into 8 counties:— 


Counties. 

Windham .. 

New London. 

Population. 

County Towns. 

5 New London 

Tolland. 

.51,131 . 

. Tolland 


.24,844 . 

5 Middletown 


. 43,847 . 

' ' | Iluddani 


. 42,858 . 



. .. 47,010 . 

$ Fairfield 


41 * 

* } Danbury. 
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Population at Different Periods. 

1790 . 238,141 

1800 . 251,002 

1810 . 262,042 

1820 . 275,202 

1830 . 297,650 


New Haven, the principal city of the State, is beautifully situated on a small bay making 
up from Long Island Sound, in a large plain surrounded on three sides by lofly and precipi¬ 
tous hills, the termination of the trap range, which traverses the State; East Rock and West 
Rock are above 350 feet high. ’The harbour is sate and spacious, but it is shallow and gradu¬ 
ally filling up. The city is regularly laid out, and neatly built, chiefly of wood; many of 
the houses have gardens, or neat grounds, attached to them; some of the principal streets 
are bordered by rows of shade trees, and the principal square is finely ornamented in the 
same manner. Among the public buildings are the State House, the State Hospital, the 
Halls of Yale College, ten Churches, &c. Ono of the wharfs here is 3943 feet in length. 
The college buildings are four halls, containing the dormitories of the students, a chapel, 
two halls containing recitation and lecture rooms, the chemical laboratory, the common's 
hall, in which is the best minerulogical cabinet in the United States, the picture gallery, &c. 
The coasting and foreign trade of New Haven is considerable; steam-boats and packets keep 
up a regular and easy communication with New York; and there are some extensive manu¬ 
factories, particularly in fire-arms, carriages, &c. The population is 10,678. On the sum¬ 
mit of West Rock is a small cave, in which Gofle and Whally, two of the regicides, were 
concealed, and which is still called the Judges’ Cave. Bridgeport, southwest of New Haven, 
is a busy, thriving town, with a good harbour on the Sound. In the interior are Danbury 
and Litchfield, with some manufactures. 

Entering the Connecticut valley, we find, at the head of sloop navigation, the thriving 
city of Hartford, on the right bank of the river, a neat and pleasant town, with considerable 
coasting trade. It stands in a fertile and highly cultivated district, abounding in neat and 
flourishing villages, which enjoy the advantages of numerous mill-seats, and easy communi¬ 
cation with the sea. The city has at present a population of 8800, a considerable increase 
since 1830, when it contained 7076 inhabitants.^ Steam-boats run daily between Hartford 
and New York, and several small steam-packets and tow-boats are employed on the river 
above. The manufacturing establishments are mostly on a small scale, but they are nu¬ 
merous, and the aggregate of their annual produce is about 1,000,000 dollars; the principal 
branches are printing and publishing, shoemaking, the manufacturing of saddlery, cards 
and wire, wearing apparel, &c. Among the public buildings arc a State House, City Hall, 
12 Churches, the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Retreat for the Insane, &c. The Asy¬ 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb, the first institution of the kind established in Americu, was 
founded in 1816, and has about 140 pupils, who receive instruction in the various branches 
of useful learning, and acquire a knowledge of the useful arts. Several of the New England 
States have made appropriations for the support of their indigent dumb here. Below Hart¬ 
ford is Wethersfield, surrounded by extensive rich meadows, and noted for its great onion 
crops. The State Prison here is admirably conducted on the Auburn plan, and yields a 
revenue to the State. The city of Middletown is accessible to vessels drawing ten feet of 
water, and its coasting and foreign trade is considerable. The situation of the town is plea¬ 
sant, and the houses and public buildings neat. Its manufactures are also pretty extensive, 
comprising cotton and woollen goods, fire-arms, paper, machinery, &c. The population of 
the city is 2965, that of the township 6892; and we may here remark, that the townships 
of Connecticut are of considerable extent, often containing several little towns at the dis¬ 
tance of several miles from each other; thus the township of Middletown has an area of 
about 60 square miles, and contains three or four towns, or villages, beside the city. The 
population of a township, as given in the census, is not, therefore, any criterion of the size of 
the town of the name; as in a township of several thousand inhabitants, there is often no set¬ 
tlement or collection of houses of more than a few hundred souls. This remark also applies, 
in some degree, to some other New England States. Say brook, at the mouth of the river, 
was the first spot occupied by Europeans in Connecticut, and tho ground was regularly laid 
out for a large city, but the anticipations of its founders have not been realized. 

In the eastern part of the State, at the mouth of the Thames, stands the city of New Lon¬ 
don, the principal commercial town in Connecticut, with one of the best harbours in the 
country, accwnblc, safe, and spacious. On account of the bar at the mouth of the Connec¬ 
ticut river, llfcW London serves, in some degree, as the port of that river. Its trade is con¬ 
siderable ; upwards of 40 ships sail from here to the whale fishery, and the shore fishery is 
also actively carried on. The town was burnt by Arnold in 1781, and the garrison of Eort 
Griswold, on the opposite bank of the river, were massacred after having surrendered; a 
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granite obelisk has been erected to the memory of those who fell on this occasion. Popula¬ 
tion, 4350. Norwich, 13 miles above New London, is a flourishing manufacturing city, situ¬ 
ated in a beautiful and fertile tract The water-power is here ample, and is already exten¬ 
sively employed for useful purposes; there are in the township 17 manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, eight churches, threo banks, &c Population of the city, 3135, of the township, 5161. 
Stonington, in the southeast corner of the State, has twelve vessels in the seal fishery, and 
carries on the shore fishery successfully. The town was attacked by the British, in 1814, 
but the assailants were beat off by the inhabitants. Population, 3397. 

Subsect. 2. —Middle Statet. 

Under this head we shall comprise the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, although the term is sometimes restricted to the four first-men¬ 
tioned. Physically Bpeaking, there is no very precise line of division between these and the 
Western or Southern States; and politically considered. Mason and Dixon’s line, which di¬ 
vides the slave-holding from the non-slaveholding States, would be the more appropriate 
frontier of the Middle States; but a division founded on this basis would exclude Delaware. 
Following, therefore, established usage, we bound this region by Lower Canada, the St. 
Lawrence, and Lakes Erie and Ontario, on the north; Lake Champlain, the New England 
States, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east; the Potomac and Virginia on the south; and 
Virginia and Ohio on the west. It extends from 38° to 45° N. lat, and from 72° to 80° 36' 
W. Ion., having an area of about 115,000 square miles. It exhibits the most extensive 
mountainous tracts in the Union. The Appalachian chain spreads to its widest limits in 
Pennsylvania. None of the eminences of these mountains equals in height the loftiest sum¬ 
mits of the New Hampshire ranges, but their general elevation is not much below that of 
the other mountains in New England. They are almost universally covered with forests, 
and there are many wild solitudes among them, which Rre seldom or never visited by man. 
In Pennsylvania, there are vast tracts among the mountains, where the most timid of all 
wild animals find a secure and undisturbed abode. 

On the north, this region slopes to the basin of the great lakes, and on the west to that 
of the Ohio. But its great rivers are on the eastern declivity of the table-land, which occu¬ 
pies its interior, and they descend, in a general course, to the south. The Hudson, flowing 
in a deep bed between high banks, reaches the sea without losing its river character; but 
the Susquehanna and Delaware, having their outlets in flat alluvial tracts, lose themselves 
in wide expanses, which are sometimes considered as continuations of the rivers; but it 
would, perhaps, bo more correct to view them as inland arms of the ocean, formed by ‘the 
projection of tongues of land running into the sea. Long Island Sound, Delaware Bay, and 
Chesapeake Bay, are, in fact, parts of the Ocean, shut in by one island and three peninsulas; 
viz. Long Island; the New Jersey peninsula, south of Rariton Bay; the Chesapeake penin¬ 
sula, between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bay; and the Potomac peninsula, between the 
Chesapeake and Potomac. Long Island Sound differs from the two other Bays only in lying 
at right angles to the Hudson, while those Bays extend in the same direction with the 
courses of their principal tributaries. 

The whole coast of this section is a low, sandy flat, bordered by long, low, narrow, sandy 
islands and spits, and submarine sand-banks. The mineral productions are various and valu¬ 
able. Bituminous and anthracite coal, several kinds of iron ore, salt, lime, excellent build¬ 
ing materials, and clays useful in the arts, are among the treasures in which it abounds. 
The staple agricultural produce is wheat, but tobacco is also extensively cultivated. The 
mining and manufacturing industry has acquired importance from the activity and success 
with which it has lately been pushed, and the public works of this section arc particularly 
remarkable for their number and magnitude. 

The population of the Middle States is composed of various materials, and its character 
is much diversified by difference of extraction, and various modes of education and habits 
of life; but it is favourably distinguished for industry and frugality. The great body is of 
English or British descent, but in New York and Maryland there are many Germans; and 
in Pennsylvania they are so numerous as to constitute, in some respects, a separate commu¬ 
nity, retaining their own language, and being often ignorant of English. In New York and 
New Jersey, there are many descendants of the original Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam, 
and in some sections the Dutch language is partially spoken. After the close of the revo¬ 
lutionary war, the emigration from the New England states into New York, continued to set 
bo strongly for many years, that a majority of Die present population of that State are na¬ 
tives of New England, or their descendants. There u» also a largo body of New England 
emigrants in Pennsylvania. The whole population of the live Middle States is a little up¬ 
wards of four millions; in which number are 180,500 slaves, and nearly 170,000 free 
blacks. 
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1. Slate of New York. 

This great State, the most flourishing, wealthy, and populous in the Union, combining 
with almost unequalled natural advantages of soil, internal navigation, and easy access by 
sea, public works executed on a scale of imperial grandeur, exhibits one of those amazing 
examples of growth and prosperity, that are seen nowhere on the globe beyond our own 
borders. Its northern boundary is the parallel of 45°, between Lake Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence, where it is conterminous with lower Canada; Lake Champlain and an imagi¬ 
nary line running nearly south, from a point a little cast of the head of that lake, to Long 
Island'Sound, form its eastern boundary, except where long Island projects far out into the 
ocean; the southern, southwestern, and western border is chiefly an imaginary line, dividing 
it from New Jersey and Pennsylvania; but the northwestern frontier is formed by the great 
lakes Eric and Ontario, and their outlets, the Niagara and the St. Lawrence. It extends 
from 72° to 79° 55' W. Ion., and from 40° 28' to 45 N. lat.; its grentest length exclusive 
of its islands is 820 miles, or, including them, about 400 miles; but between Irftke Ontario 
and lake Champlain, whence it gradually contracts towards the north, it is only 150 miles; 
in the eastern part its extreme breadth is 320 miles, but in the western, between Lake On¬ 
tario and Pennsylvania, not more than 85; the area is 45,658 square miles, exclusive of the 
portion of the greut lakes included within its limits. 

This State forms a portion of the elevated table-land of the United States, broken in some 
places by mountainous ridges of inconsiderable elevation, and containing some remarkable 
depressions, which form the basins of lakes, or the channels of the rivers. The loilicst part 
of this table-land is in the western corner of the State, where l^nke Chatauque is nearly 
1300 feet above the level of the sea; and, although it is but nine miles from l,uke Erie, it 
discharges its waters, by the Alleghany and Ohio, into the Mississippi, and thus affords boat 
navigation to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 2600 miles. Franklinville and Angelica, 
to the east, although situated in valleys, are respectively 1580 and 1430 feet above the sea. 
Along the southern border, several of the western ranges of the Appalachian Mountains 
form low ridges of hills, and to the north, the surface declines, in part, by gradual slopes, in 
part, by sudden pitches, towards Lake Ontario; the Niagara and Genesee fall, at Manches¬ 
ter ana Rochester, 170 feet, and the surface of the lake is still 230 feet above that of the 
sea. The Erie canal, as is well known, is nearly throughout its whole length at an eleva¬ 
tion of from 400 to 500 feet, and Lake George is about on the same level as Lake Ontario. 
The Blue Ridge, or Great Eastern chain, enters this State from New Jersey, and crossing 
the Hudson at West Point, under the name of the Highlands, is continued on the eastern 
side of the river, under the name of the Taconic mountains, and separates the waters of the 
Hudson from those of the Ilousatonic and Connecticut. Further west, the prolongation of 
the Kitatinny, or Blue Mountain, enters the State from Pennsylvania, under the name of 
the Cutskili Mountains, and, crossing the Mohawk, forms several parallel ridges of no great 
elevation, dividing the waters of Lake Champlain from those that flow into Lake Ontario 
and the St Lawrence. The highest elevation of these northeastern ridges does not exceed 
2600 feet, which is the height of White Face, in Hamilton county. The highest summit 
of the Cntskill Mountains is Round Top, 3804 feet. The Pine Orchard, near Catskill, is 
much visited on account of the beauty of the prospect; it embraces a view of about 70 miles, 
including the Hudson and its beautiful valleys, beneath the spectator’s feet, and the distant 
peaks of the Green Mountains in the back-ground. Kauterskill Falls here form a pictu¬ 
resque cascade embosomed in a wild, deep glen, shut in by high banks covered with a dense 
forest of lofty trees; the kill, or stream, plunges by two leaps down a descent of 250 feet. 

The Hudson, the principal stream, is the most useful river in the United States, in pro¬ 
portion to its length; for although it has a course of not more than 325 miles, it is navigable 
by sloops to Troy, one-half of that distance, and by ships to Hudson, 130 miles. It is the 
only river of the Atlantic slope, whose navigation is not closed by its passage through the 
Appalachian Mountains; its head waters have nowhere an elevation of more than 150 feet; 
and its bed lies deep below the adjacent country, and admits the tide-waters to flow up to 
Troy, 166 miles. A shoal, called the Overslaugh, a few miles below Albany, oilers some 
obstruction to the navigation. The picturesque beauty of its banks, forming gentle grassy 
slopes, or covered with forest to the water’s edge, or crowned by neat and thriving towns; 
now overshadowing the water with tall clifls, and now rising in mural precipices; and the 
legendary and historical interest associated with numerous spots, combine to render the 
Hudson the classic stream of the United States. Above Troy it receives its principal tri¬ 
butary, the Mohawk, a turbulent river, whose sources He near the great lakes, and which 
has a course of about 135 miles, with a descent of 367 feet. The Genesee rises on the 
table-land on the northern border of Pennsylvania, and runs north, across the western part 
of New York, into Lake Ontario. At Rochester, 5 milos from its mouth, are falls of 96 
feet, and below, another fall of 75 feet; above these, the river is navigablo by boats about 
70 miles, to Nundn, where there are two falls of 60 and 90 feet The Onondaga or Oswego, 
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formed by the junction of the Seneca and Oneida with the outlets of numerous small lakes, 
is about 25 miles long; 12 miles from its mouth in Lake Ontario, it has a full of 100 feet. 
Black River also reaches the same lake, after a course much broken by falls; it is a valua¬ 
ble mill-stream. 

An account of lakes Erie and Ontario, whose waters bathe the northwestern borders of 
the State, will be found in the description of British America. Lake Champlain has been 
described under the head of Vermont. Lake George is about 33 miles long, by 2 wide, and 
empties its waters into T*ke Champlain, by an outlet 3 miles in length, with a descent of 
about 200 feet Its waters ure clear and pure, and its bosom is adorned with upwards of 300 
islands. Surrounded with lofty mountains, some rising boldly from its shores, and others 
occupying a distant back-ground; overhung in many places with a thick, dark forest, which 
contrasts strongly with its pure, bright waters; and infinitely diversified with retreating 
bays, projecting headlands, and rocky, or fertile and well wooded islands. Lake George offers 
great attractions to the lovers of nature. The greatest depth of the lake, which abounds 
in trout., bass, and perch, is 00 fathoms. A little west of the centre of the State, is a lake 
region comprising l.ake Canandaigua, Crooked Lake, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, Skenea teles, 
Onondaga, and Oneida, whose waters are carried into Lake Ontario by the river Oswego; 
Cayuga lake is 38 miles, and Seneca 35 miles in length, and they arc from two to four in 
breadth. 

Iron ore is found in inexhaustible quantities and of a good quality in the northeastern part 
of the State; it occurs also in some of the central, eastern, and southwestern counties. In 
Canton near the St. Lawrence there is a plentiful supply of sulphuret of iron; the ore con¬ 
sists chiefly of iron pyrites and alumina, and is used for the manufacture of copperas and 
alum; 2(H) tons of the former were made in 1834; but in 1835, after the manufacture of the 
latter was commenced, which yielded 15 tons, the quantity of copperas was reduced to 50 
tons. Lead has recently been obtained in St. Lawrence county. Gypsum is found in the 
central counties, and is extensively used in agriculture. Limestone occurs in the western 
and northern counties, furnishing a valuable water cement, which has proved highly im¬ 
portant in the construction of the canals. Good marble is obtained from the quarries of Siug 
Bing. Balt is procured in abundance from the Onondaga salt-springs in the township of Sa- 
lina; the brine is conducted to Balina, Syracuse, and other neighbouring villages, where the 
salt is obtained by boiling, by solar evaporation, and by artificial evaporation, 45 gallons of 
water yielding a bushel of salt; there are here 1,516,299 superficial feet of vats, and 3423 
kettles and pans; the quantity of salt made in 1826 was 827,508 bushels; in 1830,1,435,446; 
in 1835, 2,209,867. It seems to be doubtful whether coal will be found in New York. The 
well-known springs of Ballston and Saratoga are partly saline, partly .chalybeate, and the 
water is expoited in considerable quantities not only to other States, but to foreign countries. 
In the western part of Chatauquc county there are burning springs, yielding carburetted hy¬ 
drogen, which is applied to economical uses in the neighbouring villages. 

Most of the soil in the State is of a useful quality, and much of it is highly fertile; but 
there are some sandy tracts on Long Island, and nmrshy districts in the northeast, which are 
not suitable for cultivation. The following statement shows the amount aud value of im¬ 
proved lands and live-stock in the years 1825 and 1835. 



IMS. j 

1835. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Acres of improved Lund. 

Neat Cattle. 

Morses .. 

Sheep... 

Hogs. 

7,100,967 

1,513,121 

349,628 

3,490,539 

1,467,573 

$179,024,175 

15,134,210 

17,481,400 

5,241,808 

4,403,719 

9,655,426 

1,*.*5,771 
521,895 
4,261,765 
1,554,358 

$211,385,650 

1H,857,710 

26,244,750 

6,392,047 

4,663,074 

Totals. 


221,288,312 

. 1 291,543,831 


Wheat is the great agricultural staple of the State, and flour and provisions are largely 
*" ^heTmanufactures of New York arc also extensive and 

of manufactured articles, in the year 1835, was stated to be bl),669.067 dollars, tlia e 
raw materials used, 43,400,922 dollars. 


Statement of the Manufactures according 


Manufactories. 

Grist Mills ... 
Saw Mills .... 
Oil Mills. 


Number. 

. 2051 . 
. 6948 

71 . 


to the Census in 1835. 

Value of Manufactures. 

.$20,140,435 

. 6,881,055 

. 275,574 


Vo L. Ill. 


3M 
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Manufactories*. Number. 

Fulling’ Mills. 965 . 

Carding Machines. .1061 . 

Cotton Fuctorics. Ill . 

Woollen Factories.... 234 . 

Iron Works. 293 . 

Trip Hammers.. 141 . 

Distilleries................... 337 . 

Ashcries. 693 . 

Glass Factories . 13. 

Hope Walks . 63 . 

Chain Cable Works. 2 . 

Oil ('loth Works. 24 . 

Dyeing and Print Works. 15 . 

Clover Mills. 69 . 

Paper Mills. 70 . 

Tanneries. 412 . 

Breweries. 94 ■ 


Part III. 

Value of Manufactures. 

... 2,894,096 

... 2,651,638 

... 3,030,709 

... 2,433,192 

4,349,949 
363,581 
3,098,042 
... 726,118 

448,559 
... 980,083 

28,625 
... 95,646 

... 2,465,000 

110,025 
685,784 
... 5,598,626 

... 1,381,446. 


In addition to which, there were made in families 2,183,951 yards of fulled cloth, 2,790,009 
yards of llnnnels and other woollens, and 3,799,953 yards of cotton, linen, &,c., of an aggre¬ 
gate value of 2,029,984 dollars. The cotton and woollen mills produced 24,175,357 yards 
of cotton cloth, 6,020,058 of woollen, and 680,203 of cotton and woollen. 

The commerce of New York is also on a great scale, as, beside supplying her own wants 
nnd exporting her surplus productions, site imports a large share of the foreign articles con¬ 
sumed in the neighbouring Atlantic States, as well as in many of the Western States, to 
which her natural and artificial channels of communication give her access; and her great 
commercial emporium is the outlet for the produce of the same regions. Thus in 1835, tin: 
value of the importations was 73,188,594 dollars, or nearly threc-fiillis of the whole imports 
of the country; while that of the exports was 25,512,014 dollars, or more than one-fburth 
of the whole exports of the United States. The shipping belonging to the State at the end 
of 1833 amounted to 344,769 tons, making New York second only to Massachusetts in point 
of tonnage. The amount of toll collected on the state canals increased from 1,050,799 dol¬ 
lars in 1830, to 1,548,108 in 1835, notwithstanding several very great reductions of the rates 
of toll. There were cleared on these canals in 1835,— 


4,321,727 Cubic feet of Timber 
201,109,817 Feet or Lumber 
24,926,591 Staves 
1,267,275 Barrels of Flour 
2,402,373 Bushels of Wheat 


1,110,379 Bushels of coarse Grain 
7,613,054 Pounds of Butter 
11,644,978 Pounds of Cheeses 

48,240 Barrels of Beef nnd Pork 
2,463,447 Pounds of Wool. 


The total value of the articles wliich reached tide-water, is estimated to have exceeded 
20,000,000 dollars, as follows:— 


Produce of Land (Wheat, Flour, &c.)...ggj 70 035 

Produce of Animals (Butter, Cheese, Provisions, Wool, &c.). 3,237,390 

Other Agricultural Products . 207 513 

Products of the Forest (Lumber, Timber, Staves, &,c.). 4,770,017 

Al * he8 . 1,001,430 

lobucco.. 357,514 

Furn and Peltry... 470 {57 

OOtcr Articles..!. 2,41 L390. 


lotaI . 20,525,446 

Forly-five ships of 13,000 tons sailed to the whale fishery in the same year, chiefly from Sag 
Harbour, Hudson, Newburgh, and Poughkeepsie. 

This State is distinguished for its magnificent public works, constructed for the purpose 
of connecting the great central basin of the lakes and the St. Lawrence with the Atlantic; 
663 miles of canal navigation have been obtained, at the cost of 13,497,568 dollars; and 
goods are now carried by water from New York to Chicago, 1400 miles; to Florence, Alaba¬ 
ma, 1935 miles; to Nashville, Tennessee, 1850 miles, &c. The great trunk is the Erie 
canal extending from Buffalo on Lake Erie to the Hudson, 364 miles; it has 84 locks of 
stone, each 90 feet long and 15 wide, with a rise and fall of 698 feet, and 18 aqueducts, one 
of which crosses the Genesee, and three the Mohawk; width at top 40 feet, at bottom 28 
feet, depth 4 feet; provision has recently been made for enlarging this great work, the long¬ 
est of the kind in the world, by increasing the width to 60, and the depth to 6 feet, length¬ 
ening the locks to 105 feet, and constructing a double set of lift-locks, at the estimated cost 
of above 10,360,000 dollars. The Champlain canal extends from Lake Champlain, at White- 
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hall, to the junction of the Erie canal with the Hudson, 04 miles, with a navigable feeder of 
12 miles; lockage, 188 feet, by 21 locks. Other branches of this work, pervading difleront 
parts of the State, are the Oswego canal, 28 miles, connecting the Erie canal, at Sulina, 
with Lake Ontario; Cayuga and Seneca canul, 22 miles, extending from Geneva to Monte¬ 
zuma on the Erie canul, and thus continuing the navigation through those two lakes; Cnxik- 
cd Lake, 8 miles, connecting that lake with Seneca Lake; Chemung canal, from the head 
of the lutter to the river Chemung, or Tioga, at Elmira, 22 miles, with a navigable feeder 
from Painted Post to Elmira, of 16 miles; Chenango canal, 97 miles in length, from Bing¬ 
hamton, on the Chenango, to Utica. Appropriations were made by the Legislature in the 
session of 1830, lor the construction of the Black River canal, 75 miles in length, from Rome 
on the Erie canal, to Carthage on Black River; and the Genesee Valley canal, from Roches¬ 
ter to Glean, on the Alleghany river, 107 miles. 

Beside these works constructed by the State, the principal canal made by a private com¬ 
pany, is the Delaware and Hudson, extending from the mouth of Roundout Creek, on the 
latter river, to Port Jervis on the Delaware, up that river to the mouth of the Lackawuxen, 
and along the latter to lloncsdale in Pennsylvania: total length, 10!) miles, of which 20 are 
in Pennsylvania; 10G locks; rise and tall, 950 feet. From lloncsdale a rnil-road runs to the 
coal mines at Carl>ondule, a distance of 10 miles, passing over Moosic Mountain, which is 
1580 feet above tide water, and 850 above the coal mines. Two great projects, which will 
undoubtedly soon be executed, deserve to bo mentioned here: these are a ship canal round 
the falls of Niagara, and another from Oswego by the Oswego river, Oneida lake, and the 
Mohawk to the Hudson, thus enabling vessels Iroin the upper lakes to reach New York with¬ 
out breaking bulk. 

The following are the principal rail-roads already completed:—the Mohawk and Hudson, 
from Albany to Schenectady, 15 miles, continued northwardly by the Schenectady and Sara¬ 
toga rail-road, 22 miles, and westward by the Schenectady and Utica rail-road, 77 miles; 
the Auburn and Syracuse rail-road, 26 miles; the Tonawandu rail-road, from Rochester to 
Attica, 34 miles; the Ithaca and Owego, 29 miles from the Susquehanna to Cayuga lake; 
the Rensellacr and Saratoga rail-road, from Troy to Ballston, 25 miles; the Brooklyn and 
J&muica rail-road, 12 miles. It is also intended to connect the detached links between Al¬ 
bany and Buffalo, so as to form an unbroken line of road between those two places; and rail¬ 
roads aro now in progress from Hudson and Grecnbush to West Stockbridge, in Massachu¬ 
setts, which will serve to connect Boston, by the Massachusetts western rail-road, with Lake 
Erie. The Long Island rail-road, from Jamaica to Greenport; the New York and Erie rail¬ 
road, from Tuppan, on the Hudson, to I^ike Erie, 480 miles; and the New York and Albany 
rail-road, between those two cities, a distance of 160 miles, are in progress. The latter 
passes up the eastern side of the river, partly through Connecticut and Massachusetts; and 
a tunnel under the Hudson at Albany, lias been projected. 

This part of the country was first explored by Hudson, an English navigator in the Dutch 
service, in 1600; and factories were established on the Hudson by the Dutch West India 
company, at Fort Orange, now Albany, in 1613, and a few years after on Manhattan island, 
at New Amsterdam, now New York. New settlements were soon formed, and the colony 
received the name of New Netherlands. The English, however, claimed the territory by 
right of prior discovery, and in 1664, Charles II. made an extensivo grant to his brother, the 
Duke.of York and Albany, which included within its bounds the colony of New Netherlands. 
Possession was taken by the agents of the duke, after whose accession to the throne of Eng¬ 
land, it became a part of the dominions of the crown, and the administration was conducted 
by a royal governor and a provincial assembly, till the revolution of 1775. While Canada 
belonged to the French, New York was the scene of many bloody struggles with them and 
their savage allies; and during the revolutionary and three years’ war it became die theatre 
of several important military operations. 

The legislature consists of two houses, the Senate, chosen for the term of four years, and 
the Assembly, elected annually; the former are chosen by senatorial districts, and the latter 
by counties. A Governor and Lieutenant Governor are chosen by popular election for the 
term of two years. The chancellor and superior judges are appointed by the Governor and 
Senate, and hold their office during good behaviour, or until the age of 60 years; the inferior 
judges are appointed by tho same authorities, for the term of five years. Every white male 
citizen of the age of 21 years, who has resided in the State for one year next preceding the 
election, is entitled to vote; but coloured persons must be possessed of a clear freehold of the 
value of 250 dollars, in order to be qualified electors. 

Very ample provision is made for common education, and there is no country in tho world 
where the body of the people is better taught, than in New York. The State has a school 
fund, the proceeds of which are distributed among the towns, on condition that each town 
raise by tax a sum equal to that which it receives from the State; the whole of these sums 
is expended solely in the payment of teachers’ wages, in addition to which the erection of 
the school-house, and other incidental expenses, are at the charge of the school districts. 
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The school fund, at the close of 1835, amounted to 1,875,192 dollars. The number of school 
districts at that time was 10,132; of which returns were received from 9070, containing 1 
541,401 pupils; the sum of 312,181 dollars was distributed among these districts by the 
State, under the name of public money, of which 100,000 dollars was received from the com* 
mon school fund, 193,700 was raised by a property tax, and the remainder was derived from 
local funds; and the sum of 419,878 dollars was raised by the school districts. Provision 
has also been mode at the public expense, for the education of teachers, by the establishment 
of a department in an academy of each of the eight senatorial districts, with the suitublc 
books and apparatus for that purpose. There are also 06 academies and high schools, among 
which are distributed 12,000 dollars from the literature fund, containing 5290 students, and 
a great number of other high schools and seminaries of instruction. The higher seminaries 
are the University of the City of New York, and Columbia College, in New York city; Union 
College, at Schenectady; Hamilton College, at Clinton; and Geneva College, with a medi¬ 
cal department, at Geneva. The Episcopalians have a Theological Seminary in New York; 
the Presbyterians, at Auburn; the Baptists, at Hamilton; and the Lutherans, at Hartwick. 
There are likewise medical schools in New York and at Fairfield. 

The principal religious sects are the Presbyterians, including Congrcgationalists, the 
Methodists, and the Baptists; the Episcopalians and Dutch Reformed arc also numerous, 
with some Lutherans, Roman Catholics, Friends, &c. 

The increase of the population of this State has been very rapid; in the 20 years from 1790 
to 1810, it nearly trebled itself; from 1810 to 1830 it doubled itself, and in the five years 
from 18130 to 1835, the increase was 13$ per cent.; by the census of 1835 the population 
was 2,174,517. It consists, in part, of the descendants of the original Dutch settlers, who 
have at present, however, lost in a great measure their national characteristics, and the de¬ 
scendants of the German palatines, who removed thither in the beginning of the last century, 
with some emigrants from Great Britain and other European countries. But the mass of the 
people are of New England origin or descent, and they are favourably distinguished for en¬ 
terprise, intelligence, and virtue. 



Population at 

Different Periods. 



Total. 

Slaves. 

free Blacks. 

1790 

340,120 

21,324 

4,054 

1800 

580,786 

20,343 

10,374 

1810 

959,049 

15,017 

25,333 

1820 

1,372,812 

10,088 

29,279 

1830 

1,913,006 

75 

44,870 

1835 

2,174,517 

. . - 


The State is divided for civil purposes into 57 counties, containing 9 cities, and 797 town¬ 
ships, with 122 incorporated villages, many of which have different names from the town¬ 
ships in which they are situated: 


Counties. 

Albany .... 
Alleghany.. 
Broome.... 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga.... 
('hnutauque 
Chenango.. 
Chemung .. 
Clinton 
Columbia .. 
Cortland ... 
Delaware... 
Dutchess ... 

Erie. 

Eases...... 

Franklin .. 
Genesee.... 

Greene.... 

Hamilton.. 
Herkimer . 
Jefferson .. 

Kings. 

Lewis. 

Livingston. 


County Towns. 


Albany. 

Angelica..... 
Binghamton.. 
Elhcottville .. 

Auburn. 

May ville. 

Norwich. 

Elmira. 

Plattsburgh .. 

Hudson. 

Cortlnndville . 

Delhi. 

i Poughkeepsie 

, Buffalo. 

. Elizabethtown 

. Malone. 

. Batavia ..... 

, Catskill..... 


Herkimer ... 
Watertown .. 
Brooklyn.... 
Martinsburgh 
Genrsco. 


Population.—1835. 


Value of Real amt 
Personal JJstatu.—UC15. 


... 59,762 . $13,525,325 

... 35,214 . 2,731,951 

... 20,190 . 2,042,009 

... 24,986 . 1,594,038 

... 49,202 . 4,443,171 

... 44,869 . 3,707,282 

... 40,762 . no returns 

erected in 1836. no returns 

... 20,742 . 1,428,100 

... 40,746 . 10,275,970 

... 24,168 . 2,312,600 

... 34,192 . 3,200,050 

... 50,704 . 17,792,667 

... 57,594 . 8,810,627 

... 20,699 . no returns 

... 12,501 . 924,309 

... 58,588 . 10,036,629 

... 30,173 . 3,326,948 

... 1,654.included in Montgomery 

... 36,isH . 5,161,627 

... 53,088 . 4,941,347 

... 32,057 . 31,940,932 

... 16,093 . 1,591,322 

... 31,092 . 5,593,459 
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Counties. County Towns. Population.—1H35. ,, Value of Real ami 

* Pi.TBonal Kaiate.—1H35. 

Madison. Morrisvillc.41,741 $4,994,242 

Monroo. Rochester.58,085 10,390,715 

Montgomery. Johnstown. 40,705 4,259,958 

New York. New York.270,089 218,723,703 

Niagara. Lockport.20,490 5,253,209 

l Utica 4 

Oneida.< Rome £. 77,518 . 11,122,969 

f Whitesboro $ 

Onondaga. Syracuse. 60,908 10,610,690 

Ontario. Canandaigua. 40,870 13,203,281 

O^ge.) Newlmrgh \ . 45)096 10,228,56!) 

Orleans. Albion. 22,893 4,684,520 

Oswego.^ P, S iia'ski (. 38)245 4,755,216 

Otsego...... Coopcrstown. 50,428 5,845,717 

Putnam. Carmel. 11,551 2,335,736 

Queens.. North Hempstead .. 25,130 8,990,500 

Rensselaer. Troy. 55,515 10,421,494 

Richmond. Richmond. 7,6!) 1 . no returns 

Rockland. Clurkstown. 9,696 1,858,501 

Saratoga. Bullston Spa. 38,012 6,376,130 

Schenectady .......... Schenectady ........... 16,2.10 2,.193,845 

Schoharie. Schoharie. 28,508 no returns 

Seneca.. | Waterloo (. 22,627 . no returns 

St. Lawrence. Canton. 42,047 no returns 

Steuben. Until. 41,435 3,366,133 

Suffolk. Rivcrhcud. 28,274 5,068,847 

Sullivan............. Monticello. 13,755 1,255,030 

Tioga. Owcgo. 33,999 3,214,766 

Tompkins. Ithaca. 38,008 3,614,799 

Ulster. Kingston. 39,960 5,068,370 

Warren. Caldwell .. 12,034 941,764 

Washington.^ 11,11 £. 39,326 . 5,863,351 

Wayne... Lyons.. 37,788 4,003,515 

Westchester.) FfcdlbriT 111118 (. 38)790 10,0.93,672 

Yates. Penn Yan. 19,796 no returns 

Totals.2,174,517 .$514,329,541 

Returns in 1834 of 7 comities not received in 1835. 16,323,583 


Grand Total. 


530,653,124 


The city of New York (Jig. 1124.) is the largest, most wealthy, most flourishing of all 

American cities, the greatest commer¬ 
cial emporium of America, and, after 
London, the greatest in the world. Situ¬ 
ated at the mouth of the Hudson, on the 
southern end of Manhattan island, it 
looks towards the channel of the East 
River, by which it is approached from 
Long Island Sound on the cast, and that 
of New York Bay, which joins the At¬ 
lantic ocean on the south; m its waters. 
Now York. easy of access, sheltered from storms, 

and deep enough to admit the largest 
ships, the united navies of the world might lie in safety. No city in the world possesses 
equal advantages for foreign commerce and inland trade; two long lines of canals stretching 
back in every direction have increased its natural advantages, and rendered it the great 
mart of an ulmost indefinite extent of country, while its facilities of communication with all 
parts of the world have made it the thoroughfare of the same vast region. The progress of 
its population has never been paralleled; in 1790 it was 33,131; in 1810, 90,373; in 1830, 
203,007, and in 1835, 270,089, or, including Brooklyn, upwards of 297,500. The number 
of buildings erected in 1835 was 1257. The city is built on nearly level ground, sloping 
gradually on each side towards the Hudson and East rivers, and it has a fine appearance 
Vol. III. 42 
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from the sea. It is well built and regularly laid out, with the exception of tho older part, 
in which the streets are crowded, narrow, and crooked; but this now forms but a small por¬ 
tion of the city. Broadway, the principal street, is a long and spacious avenue, 80 feet wide, 
extending for upwards of two miles in a straight line through the centre, and bordered by 
rows of handsome houses and rich and showy shops; here is a continued stream of carriages, 
wagons, drays, omnibuses, and all sorts of vehicles designed for business or pleasure, and on 
the footways crowds of pedestrians saunter along or hurry by. The southern point of the 
island on both sides of Broadway is the scat of business, and the banks of both rivers are 
lined with forests of masts, bearing the flags of all countries. The Battery, a pleasant public 
walk, planted with fine shade trees, facing the bay, and fanned by the sea-breezes, commands 
a fine view of the bay with its islands, and of the Hudson and its picturesque banks; the 
Park, a triangular green on Broadway, containing eleven acres prettily ornamented with 
trees, and adorned by some of the public buildings; Washington square, and several other 
parks contribute to tho beauty and health of the city. Among the public buildings are the 
City Hall {fig. 1125.), a handsome edifice of white marble, with a front of 210 feet on the 

Park; the Hall of the University, a splen¬ 
did building 180 by 100 feet on Washington 
square, in the English collegiate style, also 
of marble; the Hall of Columbia College; the 
Hospital; the City Lyceum; 150 Churches; 
Astor House, a hotel of Quincy granite, 200 
feet by 150, and 77 feet high, containing 
000 rooms; the Almshouse at Bellevue, on 
East river; the Penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island in the same river, several miles from 
the city; theCustom House, an elegant build¬ 
ing, 177 feet long by 80 feet wide, on the 
model of the Parthenon; the New Exchange 
about to be erected in place of the one de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1805, &c. 

The benevolent societies are numerous 
and well supported; they comprise an Hospital, in which 1837 patients were received in 
1835, and witli which is connected a Lunatic Asylum at Bloomingdale, in which the number 
of admissions was 138; an Hospital at Bellevue, for the sick and insane poor, connected 
with the city Almshouse; three Dispensaries for the relief of sick indigent persons, which 
in 1835 relieved upwards of 30,000 individuals; the Institution for the Blind; the Institu¬ 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, and a great number of Orphan Asylums, Relief Associations, 
Education, Bible, and Tract Societies, &c. Neither is New York behind her sister cities in 
her literary and scientific establishments; beside the educational institutions already men¬ 
tioned, the Historical Society, with a library of 10,(KM) volumes; the New York Society 
Library, with 25,000 volumes; the Lyceum of Natural History, with a good cabinet and 
library; and the American Lyceum, have published some valuable papers; while the Mer¬ 
cantile Library Association, with a library of 12,(KH) volumes, and the Apprentices* Library, 
with 10,000 volumes, show that the merchants and mechanics are not indifferent to tho in¬ 
tellectual improvement of their apprentices and clerks. The book-trade is actively carried 
on in New York; several highly respectable periodicals are published here, and no city in 
the country contains so many popular authors. There arc also here an Academy of Fine 
Arts and an Academy of Design. The American Institute for the promotion of domestic in¬ 
dustry by the distribution of premiums and other rewards, holds annual fairs for the exhibi¬ 
tion of the products of American industry, and has established a statistical library of 3000 
volumes, and a Repository of Arts lor the exhibition of useful machines, specimens, &c. 

But it is as a great mart of foreign and inland commerce that New York is chiefly known. 
Shipping belonging to the port in the beginning of 1834, 323,734 tons; entered during tho 
year, 443,(507 tons; cleared, 320,085 tons; whole number of arrivals from foreign ports in 
185)5, 2040. There are 10 regular packets plying between this place and Liverpool, four 
sailing monthly from each port; 10 packets to Havre, also Bailing four times a month; with 
lines three times a month to I<ondon, once a month to Vera Cruz, tho Bamo to Carthagena, 
&c. The whole number of passengers arrived here from foreign countries in the five years 
from 1831 to 1830, was 205,500. The inland and coasting trade is also immense. There 
are here 23 banking institutions with a capital of 18,8614100 dollars, and 43 insurance com¬ 
panies with a capital of 14,800,000 dollars. 

The first settlement was made on Manliattan island by the Dutch in 1021, who called 
their town New Amsterdam, and it afterwards received the name of New York, when the 
country passed into the hands of the duke of York, afterwards James II. In 1705 New 
York was the seat of a continental congress, and in 1770 it was occupied by the British 
forces, who retained it until Nov. 25,1783. In 1789 the first congress under the new con- 
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otitution was held here. The great lire of Dec. 16, 1635, destroyed 430 houses, mostly 
warehouses, and property to the amount of about 18 millions, but most of the buildings were 
rebuilt within eight months after the event. 

On Long Island, opposite to New York, is the city of Brooklyn, whose population in¬ 
creased from 15,394 in 1830, to 24,529 in 1835. It is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, 
which commands an agreeable view, and it partakes in the commercial activity and prospe¬ 
rity of its neighbour. Here is a Navy-Yard of the United States, on Wallabout Bay, con¬ 
taining 40 acres of land and water, with building-slips, barracks, Btore-houses, &c., and a 
dry dock is about to be constructed. The success of the British arms on Brooklyn Heights, 
Aug. 26, 1776, gave the enemy possession of the city of New York. There are in Brook¬ 
lyn a handsome City Hall, 17 churches, 3 banks, 2 insurance companies, &c. Steam ferry¬ 
boats are constantly running on four ferries between the city and New York, and a rail-road 
extends to Jamaica, 12 miles of which, the continuation to Grecnport, is already in progress. 
To the northeast, facing the eastern side of New York, is the growing village of Williums- 
burgh, which in 1830 had less than 1000 inhabitants, and in 1835 comprised a population of 
3000. To the south is Rockaway, a favourite bathing-place. 

The northern part of the island is hilly for about two-thirds of its length, but the southern 
and eastern is level and sandy, and the southern coast is lined by long, low, narrow sand- 
islands, enclosing narrow and shallow bays. Here are extensive salt-marshes, and salt is 
manufactured in various places. Sag Harbour, on a bay at the eastern end, has a good har¬ 
bour, and is the seat of some fisheries. In 1635 it had seven ships in the whale-fishery. 
Fisher’s Island oil the northeastern extremity of Long Island, and Staten Island, which is 
separated from it by the Narrows, and from New Jersey by the Kills, also belong to New 
York; on the latter are the Now York quarantine ground, and a Marine Hospital. 

On ascending the Hudson, a number of interesting sites, and flourishing villages and 
cities, present themselves. A few miles above the city is the State prison at Sing Sing, con¬ 
ducted on the Auburn plan; and a little higher up on the western side of the river is Stony 
Point, a rocky promontory, upon which was a fort in the revolutionary war, surprised by 
General Wayne, in 1789. Beyond, the river forces its way through the Blue Ridge, whoso 
eminences rise abruptly from its bed to the height of from 1200 to 1500 feet; here stands 
West Point, a celebrated military post during the war of independence, and now the seat 
of the United States Military Academy for the education or officers of the army. The 
course of instruction comprises civil and military engineering, artillery and infantry tactics, 
moral, political, natural, and mathematical science, and the French language; the number 
of cadets is limited to 250, and they are obliged to undergo a rigid examination annually. 
On a height above the academy, is Fort Putnam, now in ruins, but in the war of the revo¬ 
lution an important fortress; on the opposite side of the river is a cannon thundery. New¬ 
burgh, on the right bank, with 5000 inhabitants, and Poughkeepsie, on the left, with 6261, 
are neat, thriving villages, with considerable trade, und several ships engaged in the whale 
fishery. The former was the head-quarters of Washington at the time of the publication 
of the celebrated Newburgh Letters; the latter is situated in one of the richest agricultural 
districts in the State, and contains 3 cotton and 3 woollen mills, machine-shops, furnaces, 
&c. The village of Kingston has 2000 inhabitants. Catskill, with 2498 inhabitants, is 
the point at which the traveller lands for the purpose of visiting Catskill Mountains. The 
country in the rear is mountainous, well watered, thickly wooded, and contains many fertile 
valleys. 

Near the head of ship navigation, 117 miles from the sea, stands the city of Hudson, on a 
commanding eminence, on the left bank of the river. Its trade and manufactures are exten¬ 
sive and increasing, and it has eleven ship of about 4000 tons engaged in the whale fishery. 
The city is well laid out, and prettily built, and the neighbourhood presents many charming 
prospects. The population in 1830 amounted to 5392, and in 1835 to 55511. To the north¬ 
east is the villuge of New Lebanon, a lavourite watering place, containing warm springs, 
and situated in a delightful district; there is a society of Shakers, or Millenarians, who hold 
their property in common, and abjure marriage; and whose religious ceremony consists 
chiefly of a sort of measured movement or imperfect dance, accompanied with a monotonous 
chant;—the Shakers are distinguished for their sobriety, industry, and frugality. 

Returning to the river, we come to Albany, the capital, and in point of size the second 
city of the State; it is pleasantly situated on an eminence, on the western bank of the river, 
144 miles from New York. Its wealth und trade have been greatly increased by the opening 
of the Erie and Champlain canals, which terminate in a large basin in the city, and it« 
situation renders it a great thoroughfare, not only for traders, but also for travellers on the 
northern route. It contains several handsome public buildings, among which are the old 
State Hall, on a fine square, 220 feet al»ove the river; the new State Haft, 138 feet by 88 
feet, and the City Hall, both of white marble ; the Academy, of red freestone; 14 churches, 
&c. The Albany Institute, with a library and cabinet of minerals, coins, and casts, has pub¬ 
lished Borne valuable papers; the Athewcuin has a library of above 8900 volumes, and there 
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is also an Academy of Fine Arts here. Regular steam-packets leave twice a day for New 
York; numerous canal packets and rail road-cars are constantly departing for the northern 
and western routes, and several lines of stage coaches keep up a communication with the 
east; the number of persons who annually pass through the city has been estimated at 
upwards of (500,000. The down freight brought to Albany in 185)5, comprised 712,918 bar¬ 
rels of flour, 1,88(5,000 bushels of wheat and other corn, 100,551,500 fir boards and scant¬ 
lings, 34,008 million shingles, 2279 cubic feet of timber, 40,191 tons of staves, 22,084 bar¬ 
rels of ashes, 16,172 barrels of beef and pork, 7,859,500 pounds of butter, lard, and cheese, 
&c.; the amount of toll collected was 357,505 dollars. Albany was first occupied by tire 
Dutch in 1612, under the name of Fort Orange, and it received its present name from the 
Englisii; the population of tire city in 1820 was 12,030, in 1830, 24,209, and in 183(5,28,109. 
The city of Troy, six miles above Albany, on the opposite side of the river, is the only town 
on the Hudson, which is built on an alluvial bottom; it stands at the foot of a range of high 
hills, which command extensive prospects, and furnish excellent mill-seats. The trade and 
manufactures of Troy are both considerable; the city is regularly laid out and prettily built, 
and many of the streets are adorned with fine shade-trees. The population in 1830 was 
11,405, and in 18515, 10,5)59, having increased nearly 50 per cent, in five years. There is a 
United States arsenal in Watcrvliut, opposite Troy. At the mouth of the Mohawk, are Co¬ 
hoes Falls, where the river is precipitated over a rocky ledge upwards of 60 feet in height. 

The valley of the Upper Hudson, afiording an easy route, by way of Lake Champlain, 
from Canada to the sca-coast, was the theatre ol‘ many events of historical interest, in the 
early Indian wars, in the French war of 1755, and in the revolutionary struggle. At Bern is’ 
Heights, in Stillwater, were fought the celebrated actions of Sept. 19, and Oct. 8, 1777, 
which led (Oct. 17) to the surrender of Burgoyne, at Schuyle.rsvillc, one of the proudest 
scenes in American history, and which gave a decided turn to the war of independence. In 
the rear of these memorable heights, are the most frequented of American watering-places, 
Ballston Spa and Saratoga. The former lies in a pretty valley, and contains five or six cha¬ 
lybeate springs, several of which are also pretty strongly impregnated with saline ingre¬ 
dients and carbonic acid; they are tonic in their effects. Seven miles distant are the Sara¬ 
toga Springs; the principal, known os the Congress Spring, is saline, and thousands of bot- 
tles are annually sent oil. Proceeding north to Lake Chumplnin we pass the celebrated old 
fortresses of Ticondoroga and Crown Point, whose ruins arc still visible, and reach the little 
village of Plattsburgh, where the Britisli flotilla, on the lake was captured by Commodore 
Mncdonough, in 1814. 

The region between the lake and the St. Luwrcncc contains some of the least cultivated 
and populous tracts in the State; but is valuable for its mineral wealth, and also affords 
much excellent land. Ogdcnsburgh, on the St. Lawrence, opposite Prescott, has 2000 in¬ 
habitants, and is accessible to large steam vessels from lake Ontario; at the eastern end of 
the lake, at the head of a deep bay, is Sacket’s TIarltour, an important naval station during 
the three years* war; and on the Black River, 7 miles from its mouth, is the flourishing vil¬ 
lage of Watertown, situated in a rich fanning district, and containing numerous mill-seats; 
here are several large cotton and woollen mills, nine saw and grist mills, machine-shops, 
tanneries, &c. The village is prettily situated and neatly built, and has a population of 
5)500 inhabitants. 

If we now direct our attention up the valley of the Mohawk, and along the line of the 
Grand Trunk and its branches, we find a number of cities and towns, which have sprung 
up, as if by enchantment, in the bosom of a wilderness. Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
Oswego, Auburn, Ithaca, Seneca, Canandaigua, Rochester, Tockport, and Buffalo, are the 
princi[Kil. The city of Schenectady, situated in the midst of a fertile tract, affording nu¬ 
merous mill-scats, traversed by the canal, and connected by rail-roads witli Albany, Sara¬ 
toga, and Utica, has an extensive and increasing trade and some manufactures. On account 
of the circuitous route of the canal and the great number of the locks below, many of the 
lioats stop here. Schenectady is the seat of Union College, one of the principal collegiate 
institutions in the State. The population increased from 4268 in 185)0, to 6272 in 185)5. 
The flourishing village of Little Falls takes its name from a scries of falls, where the river 
forces its way through a deep, narrow chasm, the rugged walls of which rise to the height 
of several hundred met The village being the centre of a rich agricultural district, car¬ 
ries on a considerable trade, and as it has an almost inexhaustible supply of water, it has 
become the seat of numerous mills and manufiicturing establishments. The population in 
1835 was 1900. A little further up is German Flats, celebrated for its fine meadows. 

The city of Utica is pleasantly situated, regularly laid out, and neatly built, many of the 
streets being spacious and adorned with trees. In 1794, the spot contained only 4 or 5 Jog 
houses, in the midst of a wilderness; in 1835, tho city had a population of 10,183 bouIh, 13 
churches, an academy, a State and county Lyceum, a city library, a Mechanics’ Associa¬ 
tion, which holds annual fairs, witii an extensive trade and numerous manufactories and 
mills. The charter of the city prohibits the licensing of shops for retailing ardent spirits. 
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Utica is in the valley of the Saquoit, which on a territory of ten miles square, has a popu¬ 
lation of about 30,(MX), and contains 11 cotton mills, nnd 20 Raw and grist mills, with blcach- 
eries, woollen manufactories, machine-shops, &c. Trenton Falls, in the vicinity, are much 
visited for their picturesque scenery; a little river, called the West Canada Creek, has here 
cut its way through a rocky chasm, four miles in length, at the bottom of which, 150 feet 
below the top of its banks, the river dashes down a series of rapids, cascades, and boiling 
eddies. The villages of Salina, Syracuse, Geddes, und Liverpool, are the seat of the Onon¬ 
daga Salt Springs, which arc the property of the State; the manufacturers pay a duty of 
six cents a bushel, and in the year 1835 made 2,209,807 bushels, much of which is sent out 
of the State. The works are capuble of producing three million bushels a year. Popula¬ 
tion of Syracuse in 1835, 4105; of Sulinu, 2500. 

From Syracuse a branch canal extends to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, one of the most 
flourishing villages in the State; the river of the same name furnishes an inexhaustible 
water-power, which is very extensively employed for useful purposes, and an excellent har¬ 
bour, protected by piers, constructed by the general government. Since the opening of the 
Welland canal, a considerable portion of the trade of the upper lakes, as well as that of 
Lake Ontario, enters at Oswego, and large quantities of wheat nre brought, in to be ground 
here. The population of the village nearly doubled between 1830 and 18515, having in¬ 
creased from 2117 to 4(XH) inhabitants. There were received here in 18515, 024,7251 bushels 
of wheat, and there were stmt off by the canal 1517,959 barrels of Hour, 8,814,581 feet of 
boards anti scantling, 100,574 feet of square timber, 2,200,900 staves, A c. Here are seen 
the remains of Forts Oswego and Ontario, which have been the theatre of some interesting 
events. Returning south we enter the village of Auburn, on the outlet of Owusco Ijike, 
celebrated for its State Prison; the prisoners are hero shut up in separate cells by night, 
but they work together during the day; all conversation and communication is, however, 
strictly forbidden, and the most rigid silence und order is preserved among them; there are 
400 cells, disposed in five tiers one above another, each tier containing two parallel rows, 
facing in opposite directions from the common partition wall. Moral reform, economy, and 
security, are combined in this discipline. The number of prisoners at tlio end of 18515 wag 
059; the expenses for that year amounted to 42,456 dollars, and the earnings of the pri¬ 
soners to 49,814 dollars. Auburn is a flourishing place with 5,(XX) inhabitants. 

Further westward, at the northern extremity of Seneca lake, arc the flourishing villages 
of Seneca Falls and Geneva, containing in 18515 each 55000 inhabitants. There are steam¬ 
boats on Cayugn, Seneca, and Crooked Lakes, and the great water-power afforded by the 
fall of Seneca River, renders these villages the seat of numerous mills and manufactories. 
Geneva College in Genova is a respectable institution. Canandaigua, on the lake of the 
same name, is very prettily situated on a commanding eminence, in a picturesque district, 
and has 51000 inhabitants. The city of Rochester, situated on the Genesee, seven miles from 
its mouth, and traversed by the Great Canal, is one of the most flourishing towns in the 
State. The river has here a flill of upwards of 90 feet, and a few miles below it descends 
by a foil of 75 feet to the level of lake Ontario; the whole descent from Rochester is 255 
feet, and a rail-road 55 miles in length extends from the city to the head of navigation. The 
motive power thus produced is constant anil immense, and there are now in the city 21 large 
flour-mills, with 90 runs of stones, whose annual produce is valued at 3,000,(XX) dollars; 
several cotton and woollen manufactories, nmong which is one of carpets yielding annually 
45,(KM) yards; and a great number of other manufacturing establishments. The aqueduct 
over the river is a fine piece of work, consisting of ten arches of hewn stone. The popu¬ 
lation of the city increased from 1502 in 1820, to 9209 in 1830, and 14,404 in 185)5. The 
Genesee river is navigable for some distance above Rochester, and flows through a rich agri¬ 
cultural region. Sixty miles from Rochester, the canal rises, at Ixickport, to the level of 
Luke Erie, surmounting the ridge which forms the Falls of Niagara, and which is also passed 
by the deep-cuts and.locks of Welland Canal; the change of level at Lockport affords nu¬ 
merous mill-seats to that flourishing village, which lias a population of 55039. The cify of 
Buffalo, at the western termination of the canal, has a harbour on Lake Erie, formed by two 
little rivers which here unite their waters, and protected by r long pier. The city is well 
built and prettily situated, overlooking the lake, und it contains a great number o'" large 
stone warehouses and manufactories. The population in 1820, was 2095; in 18550, 05521 ; 
and in 1835, 15,001. There arrived at Buffalo from the east, on the canal, in the year 18555, r 
29,699 tons of merchandise, and 545)4 tons of furniture and mechanics’ tools, beside 79,5585 
barrels of salt; and there were cleared, passing cast, 108,012 bushels of wheat and 100,8553 
barrels of flour, 8100 barrels of beef and pork, 75504 tons of ashes, 1705 tons of tobacco, 997 
tons of pig iron and 708 of castings, 1556 tons of furs, 55)7 tons of butter, lard, and cheese, 
207 tons of decr-skins and raw hides, 01,430 feet of timber and 2,087,024 of lumber, 74,062 
million shingles, &c. The amount of tolls collected at this place increased, notwithstanding 
the reduction of the rates, from 58,232 dollara in 1832, to 106,213 in 18555. The lake-trade 
is very extensive; but wc are not able to state the amount. We may observe here that in 
Vol. III. 42 * 3 N 
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1817 there were but 25 vessels and no steam-boat on Lake Erie, and that in 1835, there 
were 375 sloops, schooners, and brigs, and 31 steam-boats, most of which exceeded 200 tons 
burthen, beside several ships, on the lake. Buffalo contains beside its numerous churches, a 
handsome exchange, a large and splendid theatre, &.c. 

The southern portion of the State; is less improved and populous than the central, but. it 
contains much fertile soil in the numerous valleys, that lie scattered among its hills, and 
there ure here several nourishing towns; its resources will be; more fully shown, when the 
great Erie rail-road shall allbrd it more easy access to a market. The village of Ithaca, at 
the head of Cayuga Lake, increased its population from 3324, in 1830, to 5(100 in IH35; by 
the Owego rail-road it is connected with the Susquehanna, and by the lake willi the Erie 
canal and tide-water. Its situation is highly picturesque, and the falls in the little river 
culled Fall (’reek have an aspect of wild grandeur; one of the ciiscades is L20 toot in height, 
and its lofty bunks rise to about 100 feet above the bed of the stream. There are numerous 
manufacturing establishments here. Binghamton, at the junction of the Chenango and Sus¬ 
quehanna, and at the termination of the Chenango canal, is a thriving village with 2000 in¬ 
habitants. 

There arc still in New York upwards of 4000 Indians, the remnants of the once powerful 
Six Nations. They occupy several reservations in the western part of the State, and there 
is also a small number, mostly half-breeds, at St. Regis on the St. Lawrence. 

2. Stale of New Jersey. 

New Jersey is almost entirely encircled by navigable waters; the Hudson River, the At¬ 
lantic ocean, and Delaware Bay and River surrounding it on nil sides, except, the north, 
where its frontier is an imaginary line of about 50 miles, running northwestward from the 
Hudson to the Delaware. Its greatest length is 100 miles, from (‘ape May, 38° 58' N. lat., 
to Carpenters’ Point, 41° 21'; its breadth varies from 40 to 75 miles; and it has a superficial 
area of 7270 square miles. The northern part of the Slate is hilly rather than mountainous, 
being traversed by the prolongation of several mountain ridges from Pennsylvania; these 
hills nowhere reach a great height, but. they abound in bold and varied scenery, and are in¬ 
terspersed with fertile and pleasant valleys, comprising some of the best land in the State. 
Schooley’s Mountain is a favourite summer resort, and contains saline springs. The eastern 
line of the State on the Hudson is formed by a bold ridge of trap rock, called the Palisadoes 
or Cloister Hill, which, presenting a precipitous wall to the river, in some places, as at 
Weehawkon, 200 feet, in height, gives an air of picturesque wildness to the scenery. The 
southern part of the State, from Raritan Bay nnd Trenton to Cape May, consists of a great 
sandy plain, nowhere rising more titan 00 feet above the sea, except at the Nevisink Hills, 
near Sandy Hook, which, although only 310 feet high, form a prominent object amid the gene¬ 
ral level. From the low, projecting sand-bank, called Sandy 1 Took, opposite the Narrows, to 
the similarly formed point of Capo May, the whole eastern coast consists of a long lino of 
sandy beaches, here and there interrupted by inlets, and enclosing narrow, shallow lagoons, 
behind which extends for several miles inland a low nmrshy tract; this coast is constantly 
changing, several old inlets having been closed, and new ones formed since the settlement 
of tlie country. Being exposed to the swell of the ocean, and affording few harbours, it is 
the scene of many shipwrecks. Barnegat, Greut Egg Harbour, and Little Egg Harbour 
inlets, arc the principal points of uccess to the inland waters. The southwestern coast, on 
the Delaware Bay and River, consists chiefly of n strip of salt-marsh, which gradually ter¬ 
minates in the sandy region. 

New Jersey is well watered, comprising a great number of small rivers, useful fir econo¬ 
mical pnr|K>ses. The Hackensack and Passaic run into Newark Bay, which affords a navi¬ 
gable communication through the kills with New York ami Raritan Bays. The former is 

navigable for sloops to Hacken¬ 
sack, 15 miles; the latter, after 
receiving several considerable 
streams from the north, west, aud 
south, has a fall (Jiff. 112(5.) of 72 
feet at Paterson, once much ad¬ 
mired for its wild beauties; at pre¬ 
sent. (he water is chiefly carried 
oft* into numerous mill-courses. 
The Raritan, which flows nearly 
across the State, enters a fine bay 
of the same name, and aflbrds sloop 
navigation 1o New Brunswick. 
Great and Little Egg Harbour riv¬ 
ers are navigable 25 miles for small sea-vessels. Maurice river enters Delaware Bay; the 
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Musconetcong is the principal tributary of the river Delaware from this State; the Wall- 
kill flows north through a tract of swatnp, called the Drowned lands, about 20 miles long 
by 2 to 4 broad, which is annually inundated by the river. 

New Jersey abounds in valuable iron ores; in the north the ores are hematitic and mag¬ 
netic, of a good quality; in the south the bog-ore prevails; rich veins of zinc ore occur in 
the northern part of the State; copper also abounds and has been extensively worked; but, 
according to Professor Rogers, it is not found in a true vein, but exists only in irregular 
bunches or strings. Good free-stone for building, roofing nnd writing slate, marble of excel¬ 
lent quality, lime and marl, highly valuable as a manure, fine sand, much used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass, and extensive beds of pent are also found. The greater part of the sandy 
trnct is covered with extensive pine forests, which have afforded supplies of fuel for the nu¬ 
merous furnaces of the State, nnd the sten.m-boats of the neighbouring waters; it contains, 
however, many patches of good land, producing oak timber or affording abundance of fruits 
and vegetables for the New York and Philadelphia markets; the middle section is the most 
highly improved and wealthy part of the State, being divided into small farms and kitchen 
gardens, which are carefully cultivated, and which find a ready market in the numerous 
manufacturing towns of the district, and in the grent cities of the adjacent States. The 
northern counties contain much good pasture land, with numerous fine farms. The apples 
and cider of the north are as noted for their superior quality, as the peaches of the south. 
The industry of the inhabitants is chiefly devoted to agriculture, commerce being mostly 
carried on through the ports of New York and Pennsylvania; the northeastern corner is, 
however, the seat of flourishing manufactures. The shad and oyster fisheries in the rivers 
nnd great estuaries that, 1 torder on the State, afford a profitable employment to many of the 
inhabitants. The shipping belonging to New Jersey in lw31 was 30,867 tons; value of im¬ 
ports 4492 dollars, of cx|K>rts 8131 dollars. 


Manufacturing Establishments in New Jersey , in 1H.70. 


857 runs of stone in grist-mills 
G/>5 saw-mills 
72 fulling-mills 
2 :> paper-mills 
1.7 rolling and slittiug-miils 
17 oil-mills 
28 furnaces 
1.08 forge-fires 


45 cotton-factories 
25 woollen-factories 
6 calico-works 
1.7 glass-works 
3!>y distilleries 
135 carding-rnacliines 
287U tau-vats. 


The value of the iron manufactures was estimated, in 1830, at aliout 1,000,000 dollars an¬ 
nually; of glass 000,000; of cottons 2,000,000; of woollens 250,000; but nil these branches 
have very much increased since that time. Hats, boots and shoes, carriages, harness, &c., 
are also largely produced. 

Several important canal and rail-road routes connect the eastern nnd western waters, or 
unite different sections of the State. The Morris cnnal extends from Jersey city, opposite 
New York, through Newark and Paterson, by a somewhat circuitous route, to the Delaware 
opposite Easton, 102 miles, thus connecting the Hudson with the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania; fuel, lumber, timber, lime, flour, &c., arc also brought down the canal; in¬ 
clined planes have been in part used instead of kicks, nnd the boats are raised nnd let down 
in a frame or cradle, moved by water-power; the total rise and fall is 1074 feet, of which 
1439 feet arc overcome by 22 inclined planes, nnd 235 by 24 locks; there are 12 aqueducts 
on the cnnal. The Delaware and llarithn canal, uniting the navigable waters of the rivers 
from which it takes its name, extends from Hordontown through Trenton to New Bruns¬ 
wick, 43 miles; it is 75 feet wide nnd 7 deep, admitting vessels of 100 tons; there are 14 
locks which rise and fall 110 feet; a navigable feeder, 23 miles in length, extends from 
Bull’s Island in the Delaware to Trenton. Salem canal runs from the Upper Sa.em Creek 
to the Delaware, 4 miles, and Washington canal, from the place of the name to the Raritan, 
one mile. The Camden and Amboy rail-road is an important work on the groat line of tra¬ 
vel between the north and south, 01 miles in length. The Paterson nnd Hudson rad-road, 
from Paterson to Jersey city, opposite New York, is 14 miles long; the New Jersey rail¬ 
road extends from New Brunswick, through Newark, to the last mentioned road, a few miles 
from the Hudson; length 28 miles. The Camden and Woodbury rail-road, 8 miles, is in 
progress. 

Settlements were made by the Swedes, at an early period, in the southern part of the 
State, near Salem, where some of their descendants are still found, and some names of places 
given by them are retained. Dutch emigrants occupied the northeastern parts, which were 
included within the limits of Now Netherlands. The whole country was then comprised in 
the grant made to the dnkc of York in 1664, and in 1676 was l>y him set off to two different 
proprietors, who held both the property of the sjil and the jiowcrs of government, under the 
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n»mM of East Jersey and West Jersey. In 1702 the proprietors of the Jerseys surrendered 
the powers of government to the British crown, and they thenceforward formed one govern¬ 
ment. During the war of the revolution this State was the scene of some arduous and in¬ 
teresting conflicts. Washington conducted a skilful retreat through New Jersey in 1776, 
before superior British forces, and the brilliant affairs of Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth, 
in the following year, took place within her borders. 

The legislative bodies are a legislative Council and a General Assembly, chosen annually 
by the peoplo; the Governor is chosen annually by the two houses, and the two houses, with 
the Governor, are styled the Legislature. The superior judges are appointed for the term 
of seven years, and the inferior for five years, by the legislature. The constitution provides 
that every person of full age worth 50 pounds proclamation-money, shall have the right of 
suffrage; but the Legislature has passed laws prohibiting females and negroes from voting, 
and declaring that every white male of the age of 21 years, who shall have paid a tax, shall 
be considered os worth 50 pounds, and shall be entitled to vote. Every child born in the 
State after July 4th, 1804, is free; traffic in slaves between this and other States was pro¬ 
hibited as early as 1798. There are two colleges in New Jersey ; the College of New Jer¬ 
sey, or Nassau Hall, at Princeton, is a highly respectable institution; it has 10 instructors, 
upwards of 200 students, a library of 8000 volumes, &c. Rutgers College, at New Bruns¬ 
wick, was founded by the Dutch Reformed Church, and has a theological seminary connected 
with it. The Presbyterians have also a distinguished theological school at Princeton. There 
arc several academies and high schools in the State, hut primary education has been neglect¬ 
ed. The Presbyterians aro the prevalent sect; but the Baptists, Methodists, Dutch Re¬ 
formed, Episcopalians, and Friends are numerous, aud there are some Roman Catholics, Uni- 
vcrsalists, &c. 

The State is divided into 14 counties, which are sulidivided into 120 townships. Owing 
to the great emigration the population increased slowly until 1820, hut since that time the 
increase has been more rapid, on account of the growth of manufactures:— 


Counties. Population.— IS30. 


Bergen. 

22,114. 

31,066. 

Cape May. 

4,045. 

14 001 . 

Essex.. 

4L928 . 

28,431. 


31,060 .. 


23,157 . 

Monmouth... 

Morris. 

Salem. 

Somerset... 

Sussex... 

Warren... 

29,233 . 

23,580 . 

14,155. 

17,689. 

20,349 . 

18,634 . 


County Towns. 

Hackensack 
Mount. Holly 

(’ap Muy V. II. 

Bridgetown 

Newark 

Woodbury 

Trenton 

Fluminglon 

New Brunswick 

Freehold 

Morristown 

Salem 

Somerville 

Newton 

Belvidcrc. 


The city of Trenton, on the cost bank of the Delaware, at the head of sloop navigation, is 
the capital of the State. It is regularly laid out, and contains the State-house, State-prison, 
and eight churches. A wooden bridge 1000 feet in length here crosses the river, just be¬ 
low the falls, and the Delaware and Raritan canal passes through the city. The falls afford 
extensive water-power for manufacturing purposes, and there are ton mills and manufacto¬ 
ries in the vicinity. Trenton is memorable in the history of the revolution, for the victory 
gained over the British and Hessians by Washington, Dec. 20th, 1776. Crossing the Dela¬ 
ware in the midst of a violent snow-storm, he surprised and captured a detachment of the 
hostile forces stationed at this place. Population, 13025. Ten miles from Trenton is the 
village of Princeton, the scat of New Jersey College, and celebrated in the revolutionary 
history for the action of January 3d, 1777. The city of New Brunswick, at the head of sloop 
navigation on the Raritan, and nt the termination of the Delaware and Raritan canal, and 
the New Jersey rail-road, is the depot of the produce of a fertile district, and a place of consi¬ 
derable trade. The upper streets arc spacious and handsome, and command a fine prospect. 
Here are Rutgers college, and a theological seminary of the Dutch Reformed. The popu¬ 
lation of the city is about 6000. The cRnal basin, 200 feet wide and 1$ mile long, lies 
in front of the city. Somerville is a tliriving town, lying northwest of New Brunswick. 
At the mouth of tho Raritan stands the city of Amboy, or Perth Amboy, with a good harbour, 
which is, however, little used. Rahway, further north, comprises several detached villages, 
containing numerous manufacturing establishments, and about 3000 inhabitants. Elizabeth¬ 
town is a pretty and thriving town near Newark Bay, with 3450 inhabitants; it contains 
several mills. 
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The city of Newark, the largest and roost important town in New Jersey, stands on tho 
Passaic, three miles from Newark Bay, and has easy communication with New York by 
means of steam-boats and the New Jersey rail-road; the Morris canal also passes through 
the city. Newark is prettily situated and well built, with spacious streets and handsome 
houses, many of which are ornamented with line shade trees. The manufactures are exten¬ 
sive, and its surplus produce sent off is estimated to amount to 8,090,000 dollars yearly. Car¬ 
riages, shoes and boots, saddlery, jewelry, hats, furniture, flic. are among the articles produced. 
The population in 1830 was 10,063, in 1836 about 10,000. Paterson, at. the lulls of the 
Passaic, which afford an immense water-power, and are extensively applied to economical 
purposes, is one of the principal manufacturing towns in the country. 1 lore are twenty 
cotton-mills, with numerous other works, such as paper-mills, seven machine-shops, button 
factories, iron and brass lbunderies, nail factories, woollen-mills, flic. The town contains ten 
churches, and the population increased from 7731, in 1830, to about 12,000 in 1835. Boon- 
ton, on the Morris canal, and Belvidcre, on the Delaware, with numerous mill-seats, are 
flourishing towns, and contain some mills. Below Trenton, on the Delaware, is Borden- 
town, pleasantly situated on elevated ground overlooking the river, and standing at the ter¬ 
mination of tho Delaware and Ilaritan canal. The city of Burlington below Bordcntown, 
is also a neat little town prettily situated on the bunks of the river, with 2(170 inhabitants. 
Steam-boats from Philadelphia touch at those places several times a day. The city of Cam¬ 
den, opposite Philadelphia, carries on some branches of manufacturing industry; ten steum 
ferry-boats arc constantly plying between the two cities. Population, 2340. Red Bunk, 
below Camden, was the scene of some fighting during the revolutionary war. There are no 
considerable towns in the sandy region. J jongbrunch, on the sea-coast, south of Shrews¬ 
bury Bay, deserves to be mentioned as a favourite watering-place. 


8. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

This great State, from her central position, her dimensions, her natural resources, her 
grand artificial linos of communication, and her population, one of the most, important in the’ 
Union, forms very nearly a regular parallelogram covering an urea of 47,000 square miles. 
It has a general breadth of 108 miles, extended a little near the western edge by a triangu¬ 
lar projection advancing beyond the general northern boundary to Lake Erie, and contracted 
nearly as ranch on the east by the intrusion of Delaware. The irregular river-line forms its 
eastern boundary, from which it stretches with an extreme length of 316 miles to the meri¬ 
dian of 80° 3(i' W. Ion.; its southern boundary is an imaginary line run on the parallel of 
39° 43' by Mason and Dixon, and taking its name from those astronomers; and its northern 
is the parallel of 42°, and, in the northwestern corner. Lake Erie. 

Pennsylvania is the; only State, except Virginia, which stretches quite across the great 
Appalachian system of mountains, and is thus naturally divided into three strongly marked 
regions, the eastern or Atlantic slope, the central mountainous region, and tho western or 
Ohio and Erie table-land. Tim principal mountain chains definitely traceable in this State 
are, according to Mr. Darby, who lias examined the subject with care*, as follows:— 

1. The South Mountain enters the State from New Jersoy between Northampton and 
Bucks counties, and, after being interrupted by the Schuylkill above Pottstovvn, and by the 
Susquehanna near the southern border of the State, it passes into Maryland. 2. The Blue 
Ridge enters Pennsylvania below Easton, where it is pierced by tho Delaware; pursuing a 
southwesterly direction, it is interrupted by tho Schuylkill at Reading, by the Susquehnnna 
below I farrisburg, and passes out of the State between Adams and Franklin counties. The 
elevation of the lormer ridge nowhere exceeds 1000 feet in this State; that of the latter is 
somewhat more. 3. The Blue Mountain, or Kittatinny, also enters this State from New 
Jersey, and is broken by the Delaware at the Water (lap, further west by a pass called the 
Wind (lap, by the Lehigh, by the Schuylkill above Hamburg, and by the Susquehanna five 
miles above Harrisburg. It then passes between Franklin and Bedford counties into Mary¬ 
land. Its elevation in Pennsylvania varies from 800 to 1600 feet above the level of the sea. 
Between the Kittatinny mountain and the north branch of the Susquehnnna river, a distance 
of about 36 miles, is the great nnthracite region of Pennsylvania. 4. The Broad Mountain, 
which lies in the intervening space between the Kittatinny Mountain and the Susquehanna, 
forms a less continuous, but more elevated chain than the last mentioned. It appears to bo 
continued southwest of the Susquehanna by the Tuscarora Mountains, which are pierced by 
the Juniata between Mifflin and Perry counties, and to pass into Maryland a little west of 
tho Kittatinny chain. 5. Sideling Hill, which forms u. well defined ridge from the Maryland 
line to the Juniata, on the southwest corner of Mifflin county, might, in.Mr. Darby’s opinion, 
be traced through Mifflin, Union, Columbia, and Luzerne counties, (i. The next well de¬ 
fined chain is the Alleghany Mountain, which forms the dividing ridge between the Atlantic 
basin and the Ohio valley. It is, therefore, tho height of land between those two basins, al¬ 
though its summits do not rise to so great an elevation above its base, as do those of the 
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Broad Mountain above the base of that chain. The Alleghany rises in Bradford county, is 
pierced by the north branch of the Susquehanua below Towanda, traverses Lycoming county, 
where it crosses the west brunch of the Susquehanna, and pursuing a southerly course sepa¬ 
rates Huntingdon and Bedford from Cambria and Somerset counties. Westward of the Alle¬ 
ghany chain, and on the Ohio slope, two well-defined chains cross tho State from north to 
south, in a direction nearly parallel to that of the first mentioned, under the names of (7) the 
laurel ridge, about 23 miles west of the Alleghanies, and (8) Chestnut ridge, 10 miles fur¬ 
ther west. Neither of these chains is very elevated. 

Though in some places rude and rocky, many of these mountain ranges consist of gradu¬ 
ally rising swells, cultivated to the summits, and the whole mountain region is interspersed 
with highly beautiful and productive valleys, some of which are of considerable extent and 
under excellent cultivation. The soil of the eastern coast is in part light and sandy, but 
the interior pluins and valleys are composed of a deep rich loam, and there are comparatively 
few and inconsiderable traeis of absolute sterility. 

Pennsylvania is well watered in every part, abounding in rivers, streams, rivulets, and 
brooks; but some of the principal rivers are so much obstructed that they serve rather as 
canal fuoders than as navigable channels. The Delaware, which rises in the Catskill Moun¬ 
tains in New York, and bathes tiie eastern border of Pennsylvania, may yet be considered 
as belonging to the latter State, from which it receives its principal tributaries. Pursuing 
a southerly course, and piercing the Kittatinny anil the Blue Ridge, the Delaware meets the 
tide 130 miles from the sea, at Trenton, to which place it is accessible for sloops; above that 
point tho navigation is impeded by shoals, but there are no falls, and the river is; therefore, 
navigable for boats downward from near its source. Large ships ascend to Philadelphia, 
about 40 miles below which it expands into a brood bay. its whole course is about 320 miles 
in length; the numerous cunals connected with various points of the Pennsylvania coal re¬ 
gion, and uniting its waters with those of the Hudson, the Raritan, and the Chesapeake, have 
greatly increased its importance as a channel of trade. Its principal tributaries in Pennsyl¬ 
vania are the l.aekn waxen, the Ix:high, anil the Schuylkill, which rise in the anthracite coal 
region; the latter has a course of aliout 130 miles, and is navigable for vessels of above 300 
tons to Philadelphia, 0 miles below which it falls into the, Delaware. The Susquehanna is 
the prineijHil stream of Pennsylvania in point of size, but it is so much broken in its course 
by rapids and bars, as to afford little advantage for navigation without artificial aid; it rises 
in Otsego Lake in New York, and flowing in a circuitous, but generally southerly course, 
nearly parallel with the Delaware, it reaches the Chesapeake 400 miles from its source; its 
principal tributaries are all from the right; they are the Unadilla and Chenango in New 
York, and the Tioga, or Chemung, the West Branch, and the Juniata in Pennsylvania; the 
most considerable from the left are tho Lackawannock, Swntara, anil Conestoga. The chan¬ 
nel of the Susquehanna is so winding and broken that even the descending navigation is 
extremely difficult and dangerous, and practicable only at certain seasons in particular stages 
of the water, and its tributaries partake of the same character. Tho Juniata rises in the 
Alleghany ridge, but the West Branch rises in numerous brauchos in the Laurel Hill, and 
pierces the Alleghany above Dunnsiown. 

The great rivers of Western Pennsylvania are tributaries, or rather the constituents of the 
Ohio. The Alleghany, rising on the northwestern slope of the same range with some of the 
remote sources of the West Branch, flows first north into New ¥ork, and then south to its 
junction with the Monongahela. It is navigable to Glean in New York, and to Waterford 
on French Creek, its principal western tributary, 14 miles from Lake Erie; small steam¬ 
boats have even ascended to Glean, 240 miles from its mouth. The Kiskiminctus, or Oone- 
mnugh, the principal tributary from tho east, rises in tho western declivity of the Alleghany 
mountain, near the head waters of the Juniata, and pierces the Laurel and Chestnut ridges. 
The other constituent branch of the Ohio is the Monongahela, which descends from the 
Alleghany range in Virginia, and before its junction with the Alleghany, receives the 
Youghiogeny, a large stream from Maryland; both of these rivers afford boat navigation for 
a considerable distance, Tho Big Beaver is tho only considerable tributary of the Ohio 
within this State; it is navigable for some distance above the falls near its mouth. 

The mineral wealth of Pennsylvania is very great, and, although but recently begun to 
be fairly developed, already gives an earnest of its future importance, iron, coal, and salt, 
the most valuable of minerals, occur in inexhaustible quantities. The coal of Pennsylvania 
is of two kinds, quite distinct in their character and localities. The anthracite or non-bitu- 
minous coal appears to bo distributed in three grent fields or basins over an extent of about 
024,000 acres. The first bed extends from the Lehigh, across the head waters of the 
Schuylkill, to the Susquehanna, and lies south of Broad Mountain; the coal of this basin is 
of three qualities, that which burns freely and leaves a residuum of ml ashes, found in the 
southern part; that which ignites with more difficulty and leaves gray ashes, found in a few 
veins of the middle; and a third, from the Lehigh or Mauch Chunk region, which is still 
harder, more difficult of ignition, and leaves white ashes. The Becond basin, called the 
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Shamokin or Beaver Meadow field, also extends from the Lehigh to the Susquehanna, north 
of the Brood Mountain; it has been but little worked. The third field or the Lackawanna 
or Wyoming basin, extends from the head waters of the Luckawonna to some distance be¬ 
low Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna; the coal is heavier and harder than that of the other 
beds and more difficult of ignition, but when ignited the heat is intense and the consump¬ 
tion slow. In 1820 the whole quantity of anthracite coal consumed was 305 tons; in 1835 
there were shipped by the Delaware and Hudson canal 85,632 tons, by the Lehigh 128,408 
tons, and by the Schuylkill 300,740 tons, in all 520,870 tons; exclusive of the consumption 
in the coal region, and the quantity shipped by the Susquehanna, making the whole con¬ 
sumption upwards of 600,000, of the value of more than 3,000,000 dollars. There are 
upwards of 100 miles of rail-road within the coal region. 

The other kind of coal is the bituminous, which is found in all parts of the State west 
of the Alleghany ridge, excepting a narrow strip along the northern border. It seems not 
to bo found east of that range, with the exception of a part of the Cumberland coal field 
on Will’s Creek. The West Branch of the Susquehanna, being the only stream which 
pierces the Alleghany, has long served as a channel for bringing down small quantities of 
this coal to the eastern cities, but its consumption has been chiefly confined to the west. It 
lias been estimated that about 290,(XX) tons are annually consumed in Pittsburg, and 
166,000 at the salt-works on the Kiskiminctos, beside which it is sent down to Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, &c., in considerable quantities, and has lately begun to be applied to the 
smelting of iron. It is sold on the spot for about 50 or 60 cents a ton, and at distant places 
for from 5 to 10 dollars. 

Salt is mo le from the salt-springs of the Kiskiminctos, Alleghany, and Beaver, which pro¬ 
duce about 1,000,000 bushels yearly. Iron ore of an excellent quality is abundant, and is 
extensively worked ; lroin the imperfect returns made to Congress in 1832, it appears that 
there were in the State at that time upwards of 60 furnaces, and 1(H) forges yielding unuu- 
ally about 45,(MM) tons of pig-iron, 8000 tons of blooms, 25,(MM) tons of bar-iron, and 93(H) 
tons of castings; this statement must have fallen short of the real amount, and since that 
period the business has largely increased. Valuable limestone and marble also abound, and 
copper, zinc, &,c„ occur. 

Wheat is the great agricultural staple of Pennsylvania, but the other cereal grains, with 
flax and hemp, are extensively cultivated ; cast of the mountains the country is generally 
under excellent cultivation; commodious farm-houses, and large hams and farm buildings, 
show the prosperity of the rural population. The breeds of horses and cuttle are good, and 
considerable numbers of sheep are raised. The manufactures of Pennsylvania constitute jin 
important branch of its industry, but it is to be lamented that we are in possession of few 
details on this subject; they include iron-ware of almost every description, machinery, hol¬ 
low-ware, tools and implements, cutlery, nails, stoves and grates, <!ve.; glass, paper, cotton 
and woollen goods, leather, hats, boots and shoes, furniture, porcelain, &.c., are also among 
the articles produced. The returns of 1832 state the amount of nails annually made to be 
7000 tons, and there arc said to have been at that time 60 cotton-mills producing annually 
about 20,000,000 yards of cotton cloth, und 2,2(M),0(K) lbs. of yarn. The foreign commerce 
of Pennsylvania is in part carried on through New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans, and 
its actual amount cannot therefore ho fully ascertained ; the value of the direct ini|>orts in 
1834 was 10,479,368, of exports 3,089,746; an active inland trade is prosecuted on her ca¬ 
nals, on Lake Erie, and on the Ohio, and her coasting-trade is extensive und valuable. The 
shipping belonging to the State, in 1833, amounted to 91,344 tons. 

The works for the improvement of internal intercommunication have been executed partly 
by the Stute and partly by individuals, on a grand scale, along and over broad and rapid 
rivers, through rugged defiles, and over lofly mountains. Those of the State consist of 
several divisions composed of rail-roads and canals, extending across the country from tide¬ 
water to the Ohio, and branching oil' in different directions to almost every section ol' the 
State. The grand trunk extends from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, a distance by this route 
of 400 miles. The first division of the work, from Philadelphia to Columbia on the Susque¬ 
hanna, is a rail-road, which passing the Schuylkill by a viaduct 1(M)8 feet in length rises 
187 feet by an iuclincd plane 2805 feet long, and enters Columbia by an inclined plane lHOO 
in length with a perpendicular descent of 90 feet; these planes ure passed bj si. it ionary 
steam-engines, the former of 60 and the latter of 40 horse-power. At Colunibia the canal 
begins, and is continued up the Susquehanna and Juniata to lfolidnysburg, 172 miles, and 
684 feet above Columbia, with a rise and fall of 748 feet;—the canal is 40 feet wide at top 
and 4 feet deep. The Alleghany ridge is then surmounted by the Alleghany Portage Rail¬ 
road, 37 miles in length, with a rise and fall of 2570 feet; the road consists of 10 inclined 
planes covering about four miles, and passed by as many stationary engines, and 11 levels 
on eight of which horses are used, the other three being worked by locomotive steam-en¬ 
gines ; the summit-level is 2490 feet above the sea. At. Johnstown, the route is again con¬ 
tinued by a canal, down the Kiskiminotas and Alleghany to Pittsburg, 101 miles, with a 
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rise and fall of 471 feet. The principal branch of this great undertaking is the Susque¬ 
hanna canal, extending from the mouth of the Juniata up the Susquehanna and the North 
Branch to the mouth of the Lackawanna, 115 miles; a second lateral division ruiiB up the 
West Branch to Dunnstown, 66 miles; there are on the former 16 locks, and on the latter 
19 guard and litl-locks. The Delaware branch extends from Bristol to Easton, 60 milos, 
with a rise of 170 feet; the Beaver branch, from the town of the name, up the Big Beaver 
and Hhennngo rivers to Newcastle, aftbrds a navigable channel of 00 miles, by means of 
eight miles of excavation und seven dams in the river, with IB guard and lift-locks. The 
French Creek branch extends up that river from Franklin at its mouth, to Mcadville and 
Conncaut lake; total length 46 miles, or with the lake 50 miles, of which 27 miles is by 
excavation; there are 12 dams, and 18 guard and lift-locks on this division. Appropriations 
were also made in lire spring of 1836, tor continuing the Susquehanna branch towards the 
Statq line ; for extending the West Branch division ; lor continuing the canal in the west¬ 
ern part of the State toward Eric; and lbr ascertaining, by surveys, -the practicability of 
connecting the W'est Branch with the Alleghany by a canal. 

In the year 1835 the revenue derived from the public works was as follows: 


Tolls on the Canals ------$ 403,008 

-Rail-roads - - - - 194,623 

Motive Power -------- 86,726 


Total 684,357 

The principal works constructed by individuals are as follows: The Lackawaxen canal, 
extending from the mouth of that river on the Delaware to Honesdale, 25 miles, whence it 
is continued by n rnil-mtd to Carbondale coal-mines, 16J miles; the cost of these works 
was 2,000,000 dollars. The Lehigh canal starts from the termination of the Morris and 
Delaware canals, and goes to White 1 faven, 66 miles ; the Mauch Chunk, Room Run, and 
Beaver Meadow rail-roads, connect this canal with the first and second coal basins. In this 
work some of the locks have from 20 to 30 feet lift, and it is expected that they can be 
filled in the usual time required for filling ordinary locks of 8 or 9 feet lift. Should this plan 
succeed, a vast deal of expense in the construction and of time in the passing of locks will be 
saved. It is also intended to substitute water tor horses as a motive power in towing the 
boats. The Schuylkill canal connects Port Carbon with Philadelphia by a succession of 
pools aud canals; the whole length of tire navigation is 198 miles; effected by 58 miles of 
excavation, 31 dams, 129 locks, and one tunnel; the cost of this work was 2,509,900 dol¬ 
lars ; about 50 miles of rail-road branch from this canal to various collieries. The Union 
canal connects the Schuylkill at Reading with the Susquehanna at Middletown, 82 miles; 
rise and full 519 feet., 93 locks, and u tunnel 729 feet long. A lateral branch to Pine Grove, 
23 miles up the Swatarn, is connected by a mil-road with the coal-mines. The Union canal 
by the junction of the Grand Trunk and the Schuylkill canals, affords uninterrupted navi¬ 
gation from Philadelphia to the Lackawanna, Dunnstown, and Ilolidaysburg. The Susque¬ 
hanna canal from Columbia to Port Deposit, 40 miles, connects the main trunk of the Penn¬ 
sylvania canal with tide-water. The Conestoga navigation extends from Lancaster to the 
Susquehanna, and the Codorus navigation from York to the same river. The Nescopeck 
canal, in progress, will connect the Lehigh with the North Branch of the Susquehanna. 

The principal rail-roads, exclusive of those in the coal region, which make an aggregate 
of about 190 miles, are the Philadelphia and Trenton rail-road connecting those two cities, 
26.1 miloB; the Philadelphia and Norristown, 17 miles, which is to bn continued to Reading; 
the Central Rail-road from Pottsville to Suubury, 44,1 miles, with a branch to Danville; on 
this road there are several self-acting planes, other planes passed by stationary engines, and 
a tunnel 800 feet long. The Philadelphia and Delaware rail-road, 17 miles, is a part of the 
line of rail-road by Wilmington to Baltimore now in progress. The Oxford rail-road from 
Coatesville on the Columbia rail-road to Port Deposit, 31 miles; the I,ancaster and Harris¬ 
burg rail-road, 37 miles; the Cumberland Valley rail-road, from the Susquehanna opposite 
Harrisburg to Cluimbcrsburg, 49 miles; the Wrightsvillo ami Gettysburg rail-road from 
Columbia through York to Gettysburg, 49 miles; the Susquehanna and Little Schuylkill 
rail-road, from Catawissa to Tama qua ; the Williamsport and Elmira rail-road, from the West 
Branch to the Tioga, 79 miles; nnd the continuation of the Baltimore and Susquehanna, 
from the Maryland line through York to the Susquehanna, arc in progress. 

This country, in which some Swedes had settled at an early period, was annexed by the 
Dutch to their colony of New Netherlands, and shared its fate. In 1682, the property of the 
soil and powers of government were granted to William Penn, and settlements were soon 
made nnder his direction. A number of Friends were the first colonists, and Penn came 
over the next year nnd laid out the city of Philadelphia. During the French war of 1755, 
the western part of Pennsylvania was the theatre of hostilities between the English and 
French, ami General Bruddock, ut the head of a body of English and colonial troops, was 
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defeated, in an expedition against Fort Duqucsnc, a French fortress on the spot where Pitts- 
burg now stands. During the revolutionary war, eastern Pennsylvania became the scene 
of military operations. Philadelphia was occupied by the British in 1777, and the Ameri¬ 
cans made an unsuccessful attack on the British camp at Germantown. The proprietary 
government of the colony continued till the period of the revolution. The present consti¬ 
tution was formed in 1790. 

The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives, styled the 
General Assembly; the former are chosen by districts for the term of four years; the latter 
annually by the counties. The Governor is chosen by the people for the term of three 
years; every freeman of the age of 21 years, who has resided within the State during the 
two years next preceding an election and has paid a tax within that time, is entitled to vote. 
The judges arc appointed by the Governor, and hold office during good behaviour. Littlo 
attention has been paid to the education of the people in this State, and, notwithstanding an 
express injunction of the constitution, no attempt was made to establish a general system 
of popular instruction until 1834, when an act was passed for that purpose, which was modi¬ 
fied in 1836. This act authorises the towns to raise money for the supjiort of common 
schools, and provides lor the distribution of the proceeds of the State school-fund among 
those towns which shall adopt the school system. Ample provision has, however, been make 
for the gratuitous instruction of poor children in the county of Philadelphia, in which about 
8500 annually enjoy its benefits. There are in the State 55 academies, 2 universities, 8 
colleges, 5 theological seminaries, and 2 medical schools. The university of Pennsylvania 
is in Philadelphia, and the medical school connected with it is the most distinguished and 
most fully attended in the United States; the western university is at Pittsburg. Jefferson 
college at Canonsluirg, which has a medical department in Philadelphia, Dickinson college 
at Carlisle, Alleghany college at Meadville, Washington college at Washington, Pennsyl¬ 
vania college at Gettysburg, Lathyette college ut Easton, the Manual Labour Collegiate 
Institution at Bristol, and Marshall college at Merccrsburg, are now in operation; Girard 
college, endowed with a fund of 2,000,000 dollars by Mr. Girard, and intended for the su|v 
port and education of destitute orphans, is not yet organised. The Methodists and Pres¬ 
byterians are the most numerous religious sects; the Lutherans, Baptists, German Re- 
tbrmcd, and Friends, rank next in point of numbers; alter them come Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholics, with some Moravians or United Brethren, Dutch Reformed, Universul- 
ists, &c. 

Pennsylvania is divided into 53 counties, which are subdivided into townships and cities. 
Of the whole population amounting, in 1830, to 1,348,233, upwards of 600,000, or nearly 
one-half were on the east of the Blue Mountain, occupying an area of about 8000 square 
miles, or little more than one-sixth of the whole surface. The capital is Harrisburg. 


Counties. 


Adams.... 
Allegheny , 
Armstrong 
Beaver.... 
Bedford ... 


Berks. 


Bradford .. 
Bucks .... 

Butler. 

Cambria... 
Centre .... 
Chester .., 
Clearfield.. 
Columbia.. 
Crawford.. 
Cum l)cr land 
Dauphin .. 
Delaware.. 

Erie. 

Fayette ... 
Franklin . ■ 
Greene.... 
Huntingdon 
I ndiuna .. • 
.TcITcrsnri .. 
Juniata ... 
Lancaster . 
Lebanon .. 
Lehigh.... 

Von. III. 


Population. County Towns. 

21,37!). Gettysburg 

20,5.12 ..'.Pittsburg 

17,701. Kit tanning 

24,IK). Beaver 

24,502 . Bedford 

.t«),l.)2 ....... ............. Heading 

19,740 . Towaiula 

45,745 . Doylcstown 

14,581... Butler 

7,076 . Klienslnirg 

18,870. Belief onto 

50,910. WeslChestcr 

4,803.Clearfield 

20,059 . Danville 

10,030 . Meadville 

29,226 .Carlisle 

25,243 .. Harrisburg 

17,323 ..Chester 

17,041... Erie 

29,172 . Union 

35,037 .. Ohauiltersburg 

18,028 . Wayneshtirg 

27,145 . Huntingdon 

14,251. ludiiuia 

2,025 . Brookvillo 

formed since 1830. I.cwistoWti 

76,631 . Lancaster 

20,557 . Lebanon 

22,256 . Allentown 

43 3 O 
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Countica. 

Luzerne. 

Lycoming. 

McKean. 

Mercer. 

Mifflin. 

Monroe ....... 

Montgomery... 
Northumberland 
Northampton . 

Perry. 

Philadelphia ... 

Potter. 

Pike. 

Schuylkill. 

Somerset. 

Susquehanna— 

Tioga. 

Union. 

Venango . 

Warren. 

Washington ... 

Wayne. 

WcHlinoreland.. 
York. 


Population. 

County Towua. 

27,37!). 


17,636. 


1,43!). 


1!),72!). 


21,690. 




3!),40G. 


18,133. 


39,482 . 


14,261 . 


188,797. 


1,265 . 


4,843 . 


20,744 . 


17,762 . 


1GJ87. 


8,978 . 


20,795 . 


9,470 . 


4,097 . 


42,784 . 


7,663 . 


38,400 . 


42,859 . 

.York. 


Population of the State at Different Periods. 


Total. Slaves. 

1700 434,370..3,737 

1800 602,305 1,703 

1810.810,091.• 795 

1820 1,049,458 211 

1830 1,348,233 67 


Of this number 38,266 are coloured persons. The returns of the census of 1830, give 
403 slaves in Pennsylvania; but it appears by a report of a committco of the legislature, 
that this statement is incorrect, and that the actual numlter of slaves, was only 67; the 
remainder so reported, having been, in fact, manumitted slaves, or the children of slaves 
held to service for a limited period. The laws of the State provide that no person born 
within the State after the year 1780, shall be held as a slave or servant for life, hut that the 
children of a slave shall be considered servants of the owner until the age of 28 years. A 
considerable portion of the population of Pennsylvania are Germans or of German extraction; 
but we have not been able to ascertain with any precision the actual amount of this class. 
Many of them speak both English and German, but there are great numbers who understand 
only the latter; many of the preachers use German exclusively in their pulpits, but some 
employ the two languages alternately. The ofHciul proceedings in the courts are in English, 
even in those counties where but few of the inhabitants understand it; and the German 
patois may be considered as gradually going out of use. “ There is something very harsh 
and unmusical in the dialect which this people speak, and which differs of course from the 
classical Germnn, which Goethe and Schiller have immortalized. The German of Pennsyl¬ 
vania is to all intents and purposes an nnwritten language, transmitted from mouth to mouth, 
and, therefore, constantly corrupted, and changed by the introduction of foreign and new¬ 
fangled words. We have been at pains to count the words in a legislative document, pro¬ 
fessing to be in the German language; and have discovered that about one-fourth of the 
wholo number are English words a little disguised by the German mode of spelling. A 
German scholar set down among the farmers of I jinraster, would probably be as little able to 
comprehend what he heard, or to make himself understood, as if he had lighted upon a tribe 
of Aborigines. Besides the peculiarity of language, two other characteristics invariably 
mark a German settlement; namely, huge stone bams, and gigantic horses immoderately 
lilt. It seems as if these frugal and industrious people looked first to the preservation of 
their crops and the comfort of their cattle, and devoted no more attention to their own 
accommodation, than could be spared after these primary objocts had been accomplished. 
Not that their dwellings are bad; on the contrary, they are substantial, durable, and of suffi¬ 
cient size. But they alwtfys look diminutive in comparison with the bams, and the fact is 
always obvious, that attention has been given to the useful and the productive far above the 
beautiful or the ornamental.” 
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Tho city of Philadelphia (Jiff. 1127.), the principal city of the State and the second of 
America, and one of the most regularly laid out and handsomely built in the world, stands 

on a flat alluvial peninsula be¬ 
tween the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill, about 5 miles above 
their junction, and 100 miles 
from the sea by the course of the 
former. Second only to New 
York in population, and infurior 
only to that city and Poston in 
the extent of its commerce, it 
yields to none in the Union in 
the wealth, industry, and intel¬ 
ligence of its citizens. Phila¬ 
delphia has the advantage of a 
double port, connected with very 
remote suctions; that on the 
Schuylkill is accessible to ves¬ 
sels of IKK.) tons, and is the great 
depot for tho coal of the inte¬ 
rior; the other on the Delaware admits tho largest merchant vessels to the doors of the 
warehouses, and is spacious and secure. The streets are broad and straight, crossing each 
other at right angles,-and dividing tho city into numerous squares, some of which have been 
reserved for public walks, and are ornamented with fine shade and flowering trees; the 
main streets, running cast and west from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, are 10 in number, 
and are intersected by 25, which run from north to south; they ore from GO to 112 foot wide, 
paved with round stones which are kept very clean by frequent sweeping and washing, find 
bordered on both sides by wide footways neatly paved with brick, and sometimes shaded by 
long rows of trees, which give an air of rural beauty to some of the busiest, quarters of the 
city. Numerous smaller streets and alleys, amounting in all to above GOO, divide the dif¬ 
ferent squnres. The dwelling-houses are neat and commodious, and the public buildings, 
generally constructed of white marble, arc the most elegant in the country. Two bridges 
cross the Schuylkill, one of which is remarkable for its arch of 324 feet span, the longest in 
the world. 

Numerous steam-boats afford constant and easy communication with Baltimore and New 
York, and, with the rail-roads into the interior, render Philadelphia the great thoroughfare 
between the north and south, and the east and west. Several corporate governments have 
been established for municipal purposes, so thpt Philadelphia includes the City Proper, with 
Southwark, Moyamcnsing, and Possyunk on the south, and Kensington, Northern Liberties, 
Spring Garden and Penn Township, on tho north; having a population in 1700 of 42,520, 
in 1810 of 90,604, and in 1830 of 107,811. The manufactures of Philadelphia are various 
and extensive; her foreign commerce is considerable, the arrivals from foreign ports, in 
1835, having been 421), and the value of her imports being between 10,000,000 ami 
12,000,000 dollars a year; her inland commerce is also very extensive and rapidly increasing 
in consequence of tho facilities afforded by the numerous canals and rail-roads that centre 
here, affording an easy communication with all sections of tiro State and with the great 
western valley. There are about 5(H),000 barrels of flour and 3000 hogsheads of tobacco 
inspected, and upwards of 800,000 bushels of grain measured here annually. Tho shipping 
belonging to the port in 1833 was 79,550 tons. There arc in the city 16 banks with a capi¬ 
tal of 5i,900,000 dollars. 

Philadelphia is noted for the number and excellence of its benevolent institutions; among 
these are the Pennsylvania Hospital, with which is connected an Insane Asylum; tho dis¬ 
pensary, by which upwards of 5000 indigent sick are relieved; Wills’ Hospital for the Lame 
and Blind; the institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and for the Blind, tho Alins House, Mng- 
dalen Asylum, Orphan Asylums, Girard College for Orphans, &c. The Society for alle¬ 
viating the miseries of Public Prisons has not only distinguished itself by its successful 
efforts in reforming the penal code of the State, but in improving the conditions of the pri¬ 
sons; the discipline adopted by the influence of this society consists in solitary confinement 
with labour, and the Penitentiaries of Pennsylvania are conducted on this plan. Thu learned 
institutions of Philadelphia are equally distinguished; they arc the American Philosophical 
►Society, with a library of 9000 volumes; tho Academy of Natural Sciences, with a good 
cabinet and a valuable library of 5500 volumes; the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and 
the Franklin Institute, all of which have published some valuable volumes., The Medical 
Schools are also much frequented and highly celebrated. The City Library, including the 
Loganian collection, consists of 42,000 volumes. There is uIho an Academy of the Fine 
Arts here. Free schools are supported at the public charge, and educate about 9500 scholars 
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annually, at an expense of 56,000 dollars. The principal public buildings are the United 
States Bank on the model of the Parthenon, and the Pennsylvania Bank of the Ionic order, 
both elegant specimens of classical architecture; the Mint, a handsome building with Ionic 
porticoes, 62 feet long, on each front; the Exchange, 95 feet by 114, with a recessed portico 
of four Corinthian columns on one front, and a semicircular portico of eight columns on the 
other, containing a spacious Ilall, News Room, the Post Office, &c.; the Girard Bank, with 
a Roman Corinthian portico; Girard College a splendid structure. 111 feet by 169, with a 
colonnade of Grecian Corinthian columns entirely surrounding it; all these buildings are of 
white marble. The United States Marine Asylum, capable of accommodating 400 men, 
with a front of 385 feet, embellished by eight Ionic columns; the Alms House, on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill, consisting of four distinct buildings with nearly 4000 rooms; the State 
House, interesting from its having been the place where the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted and promulgated; the United States Arsenal, &c., also deserve ■mention. There 
are here 100 churches and places of public worship, including 2 synagogues. The State 
Penitentiary and the County Prison are not less remarkable for their architecture, than tor 
their discipline. The former consists of a massive wall of granite 30 feet high, enclosing 
an area 640 feet square; there is a tower at each angle of the wall, and in the centre build¬ 
ing of the principal front aro two square towers 50 leet in height, and an octangular tower 
80 feet high; the style of architecture is the Norman Military, and the whole effect is very 
imposing; in the centre of the enclosed space is an observatory, from which radiate in all 
directions corridors, on each side of which the culls are placed. The County Prison of 
Quincy granite has a front of 310 feet by 525 in depth, consisting of a centre building 50 
feet wide, surmounted by an octagonal tower 80 feet high, and flanked by wings, terminated 
by massive octagonal towers; the faqado is in the castellated Gothic style. The cells, 408 
in number, are comprised in two blocks, each containing two ranges opening into a central 
corridor, and arc furnished with hydrants, flues lor ventilation and warming, and water- 
closets. Separate buildings contain the kitchen, laundry, buths, work-shops, &c. Adjoining 
is the debtors’ prison, 90 feet front by 120 deep, built in the Egyptian style of red freestone. 
There is a Navy-Yard here, but ships of war of tire largest class cannot ascend to the city 
with their armament. 

The inhabitants are liberally supplied with water by the Fairmount works (Jiff. 1128.), 
constructed at an expense of 432,500 dollars; the river is here dammed back, and is thus 

made to carry eight wheels of 15 feet in length 
and 16 in diameter, which work as many 
double forcing-pumps; the water is driven up 
into the reservoirs on Mount Fairmount, which 
are 56 feet above the highest part of the city, 
and which contain 22 million gallons; 93 
miles of pipe convey it to all parts of the city. 
The daily consumption in summer is about 
4,000,000 gallons, by 18,704 tenants, or 187 
gallons on an average to each; annual rents 
92,116 dollars; annual charge 14,000. 

Philadelphia was founded by William Penn in 1682; in 1774, the first Congress of dele¬ 
gates from the United Colonies was held here in Carpenters’ Hall, and in 1776 the memo¬ 
rable Declaration of Independence was adopted in the State House. The city full into the 
hands of the British in September 1777, and was occupied by them until June 1778; the 
Articles of Confederation were ratified here in the same year, and here, in 1787, was framed 
the present constitution by a convention of delegates from the United States. Philadelphia 
continued to be the seat of government under the new constitution until the year 1800. 

The section of country lying between the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, and southeast 
of the Blue Ridge, is highly productive, and contains several flourishing towns. The borough 
of Fronkford, on the Delaware, is the seat of numerous manufacturing establishments, includ¬ 
ing several cotton-mills, calico print-works and blencheries, woollen-mills, iron-works, &c. 
Here are also an Arsenal of the United States, and a Lunatic Asylum belonging to the Friends. 
At Bristol, a neat town, prettily situated on the Delaware, is a Manual Labour Collegiate 
Institution. Germantown, a flourishing and pleasant town, with 4311 inhabitants, containing 
a bonk, some manufactures, &c., and the principal seat of the Mennonists in America, con¬ 
sists chiefly of one long street, extending a distance of two miles. It was the scene of a 
battle between the British and American forces on the 4th of October, 1777. Manyunk, on 
the Schuylkill, has the command of extensive water-power, which has been applied to manu¬ 
facturing purposes. There are here about 26 mills, and the population exceeds 1000. Read¬ 
ing is a prosperous town on the left bank of the Schuylkill, and at the termination of the 
Union Canal. Its favourable situation as the depdt of a highly cultivated district, has been 
improved by itB industrious inhabitants, and Reading is the centre of an active trade and the 
seat of considerable manufacturing industry; it is particularly noted for the manufacture of 
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hats. The town is regularly built, and was originally settled by Germans; several news¬ 
papers are still printed here in that language, though English is generally understood. 
Population, 5856. 

The region between the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna is still more favourably distin¬ 
guished for its fertility, populousness, and wealth, and it contains extensive flour-mills, with 
numerous cotton, woollen, paper, saw, and oil mills, iron-works, &c. West Chester is a neat 
and flourishing town, in the fertile valley of tho Brandywine, which affords numerous mill- 
seats. Here are an Academy, a Female Seminary, a Cabinet of Natural Science, &c. A 
branch rail-road of nine miles in length, extends from the town to the Columbia rail-rond. 
The population is about 1500. The battle of the Brandywine was fought near this place in 
1777, and to the north is Valley Forge, in which were the winter quarters of the American 
army in 1778. The city of Lancaster, pleasantly situated in the fertile and highly culti¬ 
vated Conestoga valley, is one of the handsomest towns in the State; the streets are regular, 
and among the public buildings are 12 churches, an academy, &c. The trade of the town is 
extensive, and the manufactures various and considerable: it is noted for the superior quality 
of its rifles, for its coaches and rail-road cars, stockings, saddlery, &.c. Among the numerous 
journals printed here there are several in the German language. The population amounts 
to 7704. Lancaster is connected with Philadelphia and Harrisburg by rail-roads, and with 
the Susquehanna below Columbia by a canal. Ephrata, in the vicinity, is remarkable as 
having been the seat of the Seventh-Day Baptists, a German sect who established themselves 
here in 1728, and held their property in common; they erected a large building called the 
kloster, or monastery, containing a number of small cells, and generally practised celibacy, 
though marriage was rather discountenanced tlian forbidden. The society, which was sup¬ 
ported by the labour of the brothers and sisters, wns for some time in flourishing circum¬ 
stances, and had, beside several chapels and brothers’ and sisters' houses, numerous mills and 


work-shops; their school was also highly esteemed, and several religious works wore issued 
from their press. Most of them are now married, and although the property of the society 
is still held in common, the members apply the proceeds of their labour to their own use. 
The principal settlement of this sect is now at Snowhill in Franklin county. In a rich agri¬ 
cultural district beyond the Susquehanna, is York, with 4216 inhabitants. An appropria¬ 
tion has been made by tho State for continuing tho Wrightsville and Gettysburg rail-road, 
which passes through York, to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal near Williamsport, thus con¬ 
necting this town with Philadelphia on the one side and Baltimore on the other. Gettys¬ 
burg contains Pennsylvania College and a Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

Crossing the Blue Ridge we enter a line valley, extending from the southern border of the 
State, in a northeasterly direction, to the Delaware, and iKtunded on the north by the Kitta- 
tinny range, possessing a highly fertile soil under high cultivation, with considerable mineral 
wealth, and enjoying the advantage of numerous outlets by the Delaware, the Schuylkill, 
the Susquehanna, and the Potomac. This district contains a dense, industrious, and wealthy 
agricultural population; there is a great number of flour-mills and iron-works in the valley. 
Easton, at the confluence of the Lehigh and the Delaware;, and the termination of the Morris 
canal, is one of the most flourishing inland towns in tho State. Tt is the centre of the corn- 
trade of the northeastern part of the valley, and of its continuation in New Jersey, and one 
of toe best flour markets in the country. The Lehigh and its tributary streams supply an 
abundance of water-power, and there are in the borough and its immediate neighbourhood 
18 flour-mills, 4 oil-mills, saw-mills, &c. The situation is highly picturesque, and the borough 
contains five churches, a manual labour collegiate institution, a library with a mincralogicul 
cabinet, &c. The population in I860 was 2700, but at present is alxmt 5000. Bethlehem, 
the principal settlement of the Moravians, or United Brethren, stands on the Lehigh above 
Easton, and occupies a fine situation rising from the river; the borough is neatly built upon 
three streets, and contains a Gothic church and a celebrated female seminary. Population, 
2430. Nazareth, ten miles from Bethlehem, is also a Moravian village. Allentown, further 


which also contains a great number of iron-works. Harrisburg, the capital of the State, 
BtandB on the left bank of the Susquehanna, on a plain which gradually swells aliove the 
town to a commanding eminence overlooking the river and the adjacent country. The State- 
house is a neat and commodious building, from the summit of which there is a fine prospect, 
embracing rich valleys, bold hills, and the broad bosom of the Susquehanna. I he plan of 
the town Ts regular; the population, 4311. Beyond the Susquehanna are the thriving towns 
of Carlisle and Chamhersburg, the former containing 3707, and tho latter 2783 inhabitants. 
Carlisle is the seat of Dickinson College. • 

The region north of the Kittatinny Mountain, and between the Susquehanna and Dela¬ 
ware, presents a striking contrast to toe one just reviewed, in its external aspect and in the 
character of its products. Although it contains some highly fertile valleys, the surface is 
generally rugged, and many of toe hills are rocky and sterile. The eastern part is at present 
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chiefly valuable for the lumber afforded by its dense forests, but the central portion is the 
region of the anthracite coal mines, of which we have already given some account. Since 
this coal has been applied to useftil purposes, this tract, before almost unoccupied, has received 
a large accession of inhabitants, and is now the scene of profitable industry. Iron lias also 
recently been found here. Pottsville on the Schuylkill, Mauch Chunk on the Lehigh, and 
Wilkesbarrc on the Susquehanna, are the principal towns. Pottsville is situated in a wild 
district, and the site is uneven, but it contains many handsome dwellings, and its population, 
which in 1825 did not exceed 3(10, amounted, in 1835, to 3330. Mauch Chunk, first settled 
in 1821, is also built on very broken ground, but in addition to the coal trade it enjoys the 
advantage of an extensive water-power which is used for manufacturing purposes, and its 
population at present exceeds 2000. Wilkcsbarre stands in the delightful valley of Wyo¬ 
ming, whose rural beauty and peaceful shades, once stained with blood and desolated with 
fire, have been consecrated by the deathless muse; the geographer, however, must record 
that it is one of the great coal deposits of Eastern Pennsylvania. The population of Wilkes- 
barre is 2233. Honesdale, at the head of tho Inckawaxen, is a thriving little town. Sun- 
bury, although on the east side of the Susquehanna, lies beyond the precincts of the coal 
region, and occupies a part of a fertile plain extending along the left bank of the river. 

Westward of the portion of the State already described, and reaching to the Alleghany 
Mountain, lies a strip of mountainous country about 50 miles in width, which extends quite 
across the breadth of Pennsylvania. It consists of a great number of mountain ranges broken 
through by tho Juniata and the West Branch, and is in general extremely rugged and unsuited 
to cultivation; but it includes many fine valleys of great fertility, and a considerable portion 
of the tract between the North and West Branch is occupied by fine farms, yielding in pro¬ 
ductiveness to none in the State. The remainder of the mountain region south of the West 
Brunch, is stored with valuable ores of iron, yielding a metal of the best quality; the Bald 
Eagle Creek and Juniata iron are highly esteemed; the annual produce in 1832 was about 
20,000 tons of pig-iron, and 7000 tons of bloom. There are no largo towns in this section, 
but Williamsport and Lcwieburg on the West Branch, Bellcfonte on Bald Eagle Creek, and 
Lewiston and Huntingdon on the Juniata, are growing towns, and Ilolidaysburg derives 
importance from its situation at the termination of the canal on the eastern side of the moun¬ 
tain. The Bedford chalybeate springs, further south, are much resorted to in summer, on 
account of their elevated and cool situation. In the southeast corner of this section the coal 
and salt formation seems to have intruded itself into the region cast of the Alleghany, as 
those minerals arc found on the head-waters of the southern branch of the Juniata, and on 
Wills' Creek, a tributary of the Potomac. 

West of the Alleghany, the surface of the country, although generally undulating and 
varied, is rarely rugged, or unfit for cultivation. The descent from the Alleghany Mountain 
is gradual, and the whole region is elevated from 800 to 1200 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the iron of tho central mountainous region, it odds inexhaustible stores of bituminous coal 
and salt, and agricultural advantages equal to any part of tho State. The white-pine forests 
of its northwestern section yield an abundant supply of valuable lumber, 30,000,000 loot of 
which arc annually transported down the Alleghany. The coal is delivered at the mines at 
from one cent to two cents a bushel, and beside furnishing a cheap fuel for manufacturing 
purposes, it is transported to Cincinnati, New Orleans, and the intermediate places, where it 
is sold at from 5 to 10 dollars a ton; it is spread over an area of 21,<HK) square miles. Wool 
and live stock, and wheat are also staples of this region, and its manufactures are extensive. 
Pittsburg, the principal city of Western Pennsylvania, and the largest inland city in the 
country, is built partly upon n low, alluvial point at the junct ion of the Monongaliela and the 
Alleghany, and partly upon the opposite banks of those two rivers. Tho city proper includes 
only the tract between the rivers, but os the little towns of Birmingham, Alleghenytown, 
&c. really form a part of Pittsburg, they must properly be included in its description. Per¬ 
haps its site is unrivalled in the world; commanding a navigation of about 50,(KM) miles, 
which gives it access to the most fertilo region on the face of the globe; surrounded by 
inexhaustible beds of the most useful minerals; connected by artificial works which top the 
great natural barrier on the east, with the three principal cities of the Atlantic border on one 
side, and by others not less extensive, with those great inland seas that already bear on their 
bosoms the trade of industrious millions, Pittsburg is doubtless destined to become one of the 
most important centres of population, industry, and wealth in the United States. The popu¬ 
lation of the place in 1800 was about 1000; in 1820, 10,000; in 1830,18,000, of which the 
city proper comprised 12,568, and in 1835 it was estimated to exceed 35,000. In 1833 there 
were hero 90 steam-engines, and in 1835 the number was stated to be 120; 10 large fbun- 
dcries and engine factories, with numerous small works; 9 rolling-mills, 6 cotton establish¬ 
ments with 20,000 spindles and 116 looms, 0 white-lead factories, 5 extensive and several 
smaller breweries, 6 saw and 4 grist-mills, and 10 glass-works, with brass founderies, steel 
manufactories, tanneries, salt-works, paper-mills, manufactories of cutlery and agricultural 
implements, &,c. are among the 300 manufacturing establishments of Pittsburg. Of its trade 
wc can give no satisfactory details. The city is regularly built, but the clouds of smoke in 
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which it ia constantly enveloped, give it rattier a dingy appearance; in the rear of the p i«i" 
on which it stands, rise on all sides gently sloping hills, affording numerous agreeable sites 
commanding delightful views of the surrounding countiy. Among the public establishments 
here are the Alleghany Arsenal belonging to the United States, consisting of an enclosed 
plot of 31 acres, containing a magazine of arms, a powder magazine, an armoury with the 
necessary work-shops, officers’ quarters, barracks, &c.; the Western Penitentiary of the 
State, the Western University, a Presbyterian and a Reformed Theological Seminary, 50 
churches and places of worship, 55 Sunday-schools, 60 common and 12 select schools, &c. 
A steam-engine supplies the city with 1,500,000 gallons of water daily. The site of Pitts¬ 
burg was first occupied as the French Fort DuqueBne, in the neighbourhood of which the 
British and Colonial troops under General Braddock suffered a disastrous defeat in 1755. 
Fort Pitt was afterwards built here by the English. In the district to the south of Pittsburg, 
Washington, Brownsville, and Union are thriving towns. Canonsburg is the seat of Jeffer¬ 
son College. 

Below Pittsburg, on the north bank of the Ohio, is the village of Economy founded by the 
sect of Harmonists, under the celebrated Rapp; they were about 900 in number in 1832, 
when a number of them seceded and joined Count Leon, who claimed to be a messenger sent 
from Heaven to establish a Zion in the west The Harmonists hold their property in com¬ 
mon, and are not permitted to marry; they have a number of mills, and are distinguished 
for their industry and sobriety. The followers of Count Leon settled at Philippsburg, oppo¬ 
site Beaver, but the society soon fell to pieces. Beaver, at the mouth of the river of the name 
name, is a thriving town, which is indebted for its prosperity to the great water-power afforded 
by the foils of that stream. Numerous mills and manufacturing establishments have recently 
been erected on both sides of the river above the village, and the whole population of the 
neighbourhood is about 5000. The completion of the connecting links between the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania canals, will give a great impulse to the trade of this place. Butler and 
Franklin to tire north, Blossburg on the Tioga, and Farrandsville on the West Branch, arc 
growing towns; Mcodville is the scat of a college. Eric, on the lake of the same name, is 
important on account of its harbour, which is protected by several piers; it was formerly 
called the Presqu’islo, or Peninsula, on account of a long tongue of land which projects into 
the lake iu front of the town; the neck, however, has lately been washed away, converting 
the peninsula into an island, and affording a double channel into the harbour, which is acces¬ 
sible to the largest lake vessels. 


4. Delaware State. 

Delaware has the bay of the same name and the Atlantic ocean on the east, Maryland on 
the south and west, and Pennsylvania on the north. Extending from 38° 27' to 39° 50' N. 
laL, it is 92 miles in length from north to south, and from 10 to 36 miles in breadth, with an 
area of 2120 square miles. It is the smallest State in the Union with the exception of 
Rhode Island, and in point of population is even inferior to that State. The surface forms 
un almost perfect level, which in the southern part is marshy, and in the north is slightly 
undulating; it has a general slope toward the Delaware and the ocean, but in the southwest 
sends off the Nanticoke into Chesapeake Bay. The principal river is the Brandywine, 
which is a fine mill-stream. At Wilmington, it receives Christiana creek from the west, 
and their united waters form the harbour of Wilmington. Along the Delaware, about ten 
miles in width, is a strip of rich clayey soil, which produces large timber and is well adapted 
to tillage; in general tlic soil is thin and sandy. Bog-iron ore is found in the southern part 
of the State, where there arc two forges and a furnace. The foreign commerce of Dela¬ 
ware is inconsiderable, but an active coasting-trade is carried on. There were in the State, 
in 1833, 15 cotton-mills with 25,000 spindles, producing annually 1,350,(100 lbs. of yarn; 6 
machine-shops, 2 founderies, and one rolling-mill; 2 woollen manufactories; 30 tanneries; 
3 paper-mills; 2 powder-mills producing about 1,100,000 lbs.; 20 quercitron mill..; 72 flour¬ 
mills, 22 of which are merchant-mills, and produce annually 96,000 barrels of flour and 
55,000 of Indian-corn meal; 40 saw-mills, &.c. The Delaware and Chesapeake canal is a 
highly important work, from its connecting those two great estuaries by a channel navigable 
by sea-vcBscls; it is 10 feet deep, 66 feet wide, and nearly 14 miles in length : it lias two 
tide and two lift-locks, and was constructed at an expense of 2,200,000 dollars. Here is also 
a rail-rood extending across the State from Newcastle on the Delaware, to Fronchtowu on 
Elk river, 16J miles long; and the Wilmington and Susquehanna rail-road now in progress 
formB a link in the route which is to unite Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

This part of the country was first settled by Swedes and Finns, in 1027, and was called 
New Swedeland. The Dutch, however, afterward annexed it to their colony of New 
Netherlands, and with that it passed into the hands of the English in 1664. In 1682 the 
Duke of York granted it to Penn, and it continued to form a part of Pennsylvania till 1776, 
though from 1701 with a distinct legislative assembly. It was generally styled, till the 
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period of the revolution, the Three Lower Counties upon Delaware. A new constitution of 
government was adopted in 1831. The legislative power is vested in a General Assembly, 
consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. The former ore chosen for four 
years, tiirce from each county ; the latter for two years, seven from each county; one session 
is held every two years. The Governor is elected by the people for the term of four years, 
and is ever after ineligible. The right of suffrage belongs to every white male citizen of 
the age of 22, who has resided one year within the State, and paid a county-tax; and every 
white male citizen under the age of 22 years and of the age of 21, is entitled to vote, 
though not having paid a tax. The Judges are appointed by the Governor, and hold oflicc 
during .good behaviour. The State is divided into school districts, which are authorised to 
lay a tax for the support of free-schools, and the income of the school-fund of 180,000 dol¬ 
lars is divided among those districts that raise a sum equal to their proportion of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the fund ; the number of school districts is 133. There ore several academics in 
the State, and a college at Newark. The Presbyterians and Methodists form the mass of 
the population; there are also Episcopalians, Baptists, and friends. 

Delaware is divided into three Counties, which are subdivided into Hundreds. 


Counties. 


Population 

County Towns. 

Newcastle .. 



5 Newcastle, 

( Wilmington. 

Kent. 




Sussex. 






Papulation at Different Periods. 



Total. 

Slaves. 


1700 

. 59,096 - 

- - 8,887 


1800 

. 6-1,273 - 

- - 6,153 


1810 

. 72,674 - 

- - 4,177 


1820 

. 72,749 - 

- - 4,509 


1830 

. 76,748 - 

- - 3,292. 


The city of Wilmington, pleasantly situated near tiro junction of the Brandywine and 
Christiana, is a well-built, growing town, und the most important in the State, it contains 
an arsenal, hospital, 13 churches, &c., and is supplied with water by water-works on the 
Brandywine. Its trade is extensive, and it semis several ships to the whale-fishery. Tn 
the immediate vicinity there arc about 100 mills and manufactories, producing flour, paper, 
iron-ware, powder, and cotton and woollen goods; the Brandywine Hour-mills are among the 
most extensive in the United States. The population, which in 1830 was 0628, is now 
about 10,000. Newcastle, below Wilmington, is a little village at the termination of the 
rail-rood. Dover, the scat of government, contains the State-house, and about 1500 inhab¬ 
itants. Lewistown is a village near Capo Hcnlopen, in front of which lias been erected the 
Delaware Breakwater. The work consists of two piers, an ice-breaker 1500 feet in length, 
and a breakwater 3600 foot long, not yet fully completed; estimated cost 2,216,950 dollars. 

5. State of Maryland. 

The State of Maryland is extremely irregular in its outlines, except on the north, where 
Mason and Dixon’B lino constitutes its frontier, which is coincident with that of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. On the south, the Potomac, with a winding channel and a circuitous general course, 
ascending with many deviations from 39° 15' to 39° 40' N. lat., where it approaches to 
within three milcB of the northern border, and then again descending by an equally devious 
route! to the lut. of 38°, is its limitary stream. The main body of the eastern section is 
bounded by an imaginary line separating it from the Delaware State; but a narrow strip, 
projecting eastward to the sea, intrudes itself between that State and a part of Virginia. 
Chesapeake Bay, running quite through the State from north to south, adds to the irregu¬ 
larity of its conformation. The whole area of Maryland is rather more than 13,600 square 
miles, but its laud area is only al>out two-thirds of that amount. The section of the State 
lying cast of the Chesapeake Bay, is locally called the Eastern Shore, and the whole tract, 
which is nearly enclosed by the Ocean and its two great inland arms, the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays, has been appropriately named by Darby the Chesapeake peninsula. In¬ 
cluding ncurly the whole of the Delaware State, with the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Virginia, this peninsula is 180 miles in length, from Elkton to Capo Charles, and has an area 
of about 5000 square miles; the neck between the enclosing bays is only about 15 miles 
wide, but as it stretches south, it expands gradually to the width of 70 miles in its central 
part, whence it again contracts until it terminates in a long, narrow tongue about 50 miles 
in length by 10 broad. Chesapeake Peninsula contains no considerable elevation; it con¬ 
sists of an extensive level but little raised above the sea, and chiefly composed of beds of sand 
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ami clav. The western coast is deeply indented by numerous spacious gulfs, such as Poco- 
moke, Nanticoke, Choptank, Chester, and Elk River bays, receiving considerable rivers, and 
affording great facilities for navigation. The features of the eastern coast present a striking 
contrast. “ Between the ocean and the cultivable portion of the country, there is a pn> 
longed sandy beach varying from a few hundred yards to a quarter of a mile and upwards 
in breadth, and extending the whole length of the coast without a single outlet to the ocean, 
from Indian River in Delaware, to the southern extremity of Chincoteagne Island in Vir¬ 
ginia. Between this beach and the main land lies Sinepuxent Bay, from one to 4 or 5 miles 
wide, and nearly 30 in length. It is a shallow sheet of water, navigable only to a short 
distance above South Point, at the lower end of Sinepuxent neck.” Some inlets which 
formerly existed in this beach and admitted the sea, arc now closed, and the waters of the 
bay have become comparatively fresh. The Western Shore of Maryland consists of another 
peninsula, lying between the Potomac and the Chesapeake, and below the line of the river 
falls, which extends from above Port Deposit to above Georgetown. It closely resembles the 
tract already described in its general features. West of this region, a well-defined moun¬ 
tain-range of no great elevation stretches across the State; and further west we reach in 
succession the Southeast Mountain, terminating at Sugar Loaf Mountain on the Potomac; 
Cotoctiu Mountain, reaching the same river at the Point of Rocks; the Blue Ridge, crossing 
it at Harper’s Perry; the Kittatinny, crossing it at Hancock; Rugged Mountain, Will’s 
Mountain, and other detached chains, and the great Alleghany ridge traversing the western 
part of the State. 

The great expanse of Chcsapcuke Bay lies principally in Maryland; its entrance, between 
Cape Charles and Cape Henry in Virginia, is ubout 15 miles in width, and lies from east to 
west; but, on penetrating the laud, it suddenly changes its direction, and stretches from 
south to north over a distance of 180 miles, with a width in the southern part of from 20 to 
30 miles, and in the northern of about ten, throwing off on both sides numerous wide arms, 
which form deep indentations in its eastern and western coasts; it is throughout deep and 
navigable by large vessels, and it receives a great many deep anil navigable rivers, of which 
the principal are from Virginia; its area is ahout 3500 square miles. The Susquehanna lias 
the lower part of its course in Maryland ; the tide reaches Port Deposit, five miles from its 
mouth, above which lliere are falls. The Patapsco is & fine mill-stream, which fulls into u 
bay of the same name, below Baltimore. The Patuxent, the principal river of the Western 
Shore, is a wide stream flowing nearly parallel to the Potomac, and navigable to Notting¬ 
ham, about 50 miles, for large vessels. The Elk, Chester, Choptank, Nanticoke, and Poco- 
moke, on the Eastern Shore, are navigable from 30 to 40 miles. The Monocacy, Antietam, 
and Coneeochoague, are the principal tributaries of the Potomac in Murylaud. 

The mineral kingdom in Maryland contains an abundunce of the valuable materials of 
industry. Bituminous coal is found in the western part of the State in two principal fields; 
the Cumberland field, extending from Will’s Creek to the head branch of the Potomac, is 
from five to seven miles wide by about 60 in length, covering an area uf 400 squurc miles; 
the coal is in beds of from 3 to 15 feet thick, and is of an excellent quality, burning easily 
with a bright and durable flame, caking, and leaving little residue. The Youghiogcity field 
lies west of the great Back Bone or Alleghany Ridge, and has beds of 20 feet in thickness. 
Iron ore abounds in every part of the State; the bug ore occurs in the southern part of the 
Eastern Shore, where it is extensively worked; brown and hone ores, which work easily 
and yield an average of from 40 to 50 per cent, of metal, are found in the low tract on the 
Western Shore. In the region west of the low country the titaniferous iron ore is found on 
Deer Creek, and the Monocacy valley contains the specular ore; beyond the Cotoctiu the 
pipe or limestone ore, yielding metal of excellent quality, occurs, and in the Youghiogeny 
district there is a great abundance of excellent ore. Sulphuret of copper is found in the 
Monocacy valley, but, although very easy of reduction, it is used only in making sulphate of 
copper, the blue vitriol of commerce. Red and yellow ochro and chrome ores, alum-earth 
and copperas ores, are found in the eastern part of the State; porcelain-earth occurs in the 
northeastern corner, and there are extensive clay deposits, which furnish a valuable material 
for the manufactory of stone-ware, common pottery, glazed-ware, and fire-bricks. Epsom 
salt, shell marl, lime, manganese, and valuable marbles, also occur. 

Indian-com and wheat arc the agricultural staples of the Eastern Shore, but the latter is 
under the present system of cultivation so precarious a resource, that the former may lie suid 
to be the principal produce. The same articles, with tobacco, are the staples of the western 
section, and on tho newly-cleared lands of the mountainous district, where the cultivation 
of tobacco has lately been commenced, the bright-leaf staple is produced. The fine tracts 
in this district which aro called the Glades, aro brood, moist valleys, forming productive 
meadows and luxuriant pastures. Of 34,105 hhds. of tobacco inspected iq Baltimore in 
1835, 24,930 hhds. were the produce of the State: the flour inspected in the same city 
amounted to 516,600 bbls. and 21,333 hal^barrelB, with 1405 hhds. and 4301 barrels of 
Indian-com meal, and 4807 barrels of rye flour. The manufactures of the State are con- 
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aiderable, including cotton and woollen goods, iron-ware, sheet copper, pottery and stone 
ware, paper, glass, chemicals, &c.; our information in respect to the amount and value o 
their products is extremely meagre. A committee ol' the New York convention states the 
number of cotton-mills in 1831 to have been 23, with upwards of 47,000 spindles, and lOOi 
looms, producing annually 1,100,000 pounds of yarn and 7,049,000 yards of cloth, and con 
suming 3,008,000 pounds of cotton. Another committee of the same convention gives 
returns from six furnaces producing 3163 tons of pig-iron, and 1259 tons of castings; but 
from the report on the geological survey of the State, we gather that 5800 tons of iron of 
the vulue of 400,000 dollars, were made in the eastern counties of the Western Shore 
alone, in 1834. From the same report it appears that 1,100,000 pounds of Epsom salt of 
the value of 45,000 dollars; chrome yellow of the value of 50,000 dollars; 50,000 pound* 
of blue vitriol; red and yellow ochre of the value of 2000 dollars; copperas of the value 
of 6000 dollars; 75,000 dollars worth of alum, and 50,000 dollars worth of fire-brick are 
annually produced in the State, and that the pottery, stone-ware, and glazed-ware of Mary 
laud are largely exported. 

The herring and shad fisheries are actively carried on, and yield valuable returns, consti¬ 
tuting an important article of trade, os well as of home consumption; there were inspected 
in Baltimore, in 18515, 40,711 barrels and 908 half-barrels of herrings, 5505 barrels and 
287 half-barrels of shad, and 15,917 barrels and 1662 half-barrels of mackerel. The com¬ 
merce of Maryland is extensive, and her ports serve as the outlets of large tracts of produc¬ 
tive country in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the Western States, whose consumption is also 
in part supplied through the same channels. Her imports from foreigu countries amounted, 
in 1834, to 4,647,483 dollars; her exports to 2,143,899 dollars, and her coasting trade is also 
valuable. The shipping belonging to the Htate amounted, in the beginning of that yeur, to 
87,442 tons. The canals and rail-roads of Maryland are on a gigantic scale; the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio Canal is to extend from Georgetown to Pittsburg, 340 miles; it is already 
completed to above Williamsport, 105 miles, und is in progress to Cumberland, 185 miles, 
an appropriation of 3,000,000 dollars having recently been made by the State, to enable the 
Company to finish this section of the work. The canal is generally from 60 to 70 feet wide, 
but in some places is contracted to 50, and in others expanded to 100 or 150; the depth is 6 
feet; rise to Williamsport, 3551 feet, overcome by 44 locks, 100 feet long, by 15 wide; there 
are, in this distance, 110 culverts, 5 aqueducts, above Georgetown, one of which is 510 feet 
in length, nnd one at that place, 1714 feet long; the culverts, aqueducts, and locks, are all 
built of solid stone masonry, laid in hydraulic lime; the cost of this work, thus far, is esti¬ 
mated to have been about 4,100,000 dollars. The legislature of the State has also appropri 
ated 1,000,000 for the construction of branches to Baltimore and Annapolis Tho Susque¬ 
hanna Canal, extending from Columbia to Port Deposit, is in progress. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-road is completed to Harper's Ferry, 80 miles, where it is connected with the 
Winchester Rail-road; the work is now going on towards Cumberland, and an appropriation 
of 3,000,000 dollars has been made by the State to aid in its completion. A branch lias been 
constructed to Washington, a distance of 32 miles, from a point about 12 miles from Balti¬ 
more. Number of passengers conveyed on the road in 1835, 97,758; tons of merchandise, 
72,034; receipts, 263,368 dollars; expenses, 156,204 dollars; there nre 1140 burden cars, 
and 44 passenger cars, with seven locomotive engines, employed on the road. It has been 
ascertained by surveys, to be practicable to cany the rail-road over the Alleghany Mountains, 
at an elevation of 2278 feet, without having recourse to the use of inclined planes. The 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Rail-road is chiefly in this State; the whole distance is 92 miles; 
from Baltimore, by Havre dc Grace, to the Delaware State line, 53 miles; the Susquehanna 
will be crossed by a steam-ferry-boat; the work is nearly completed. The Baltimore and 
Susqnehanna Rail-road extends from Baltimore, by York, to the Susquehanna, 75 miles, and 
is also approaching its completion. A rail-road from the northern part of the Eastern Shore 
to Pocomoke Bay, is about to be constructed, and the State has voted 1,000,000 dollars towards 
its execution. 

Maryland was first settled by Roman Catholics. That sect being persecuted in England, Lord 
Baltimore, one of its members, formed a plan to remove to America. lie visited and explored 
the country, and returned to England, where he died while making preparations for the emi¬ 
gration. His son obtained the grant of the territory designed for his father, and gave it the 
name of Maryland, in honour of 1 Icnrietta Maria, the Queen of Charles I. He appointed 
his brother, I-eonard Calvert, governor of the colony, who set. sail in 1633, with 200 Bottlers, 
principally Catholics. They purchased land of the Indians, and formed a settlement at St. 
Mary’s, on the Potomac. The colony was increased by refugees from Virginia, and the 
other neighbouring territories, who were attracted by the toleration here given to all reli- 

g ions, and it began to flourish, but was soon disturbed by Indian wars and rebellions. The 
.oman Catholics were tolerant to other Beets, but soon round themselves outnumbered, and 
became subject to the persecution which they had fled from at home. These troubles, how 
er, were allayed at the restoration of Charles II. in 1660. At the revolution of 1688, the 
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charter of the colony was set aside, and the government assumed by the crown; but in 1716, 
the proprietor was restored to his rights. At the beginning of the American revolution, the 
authority fell into the hands of the people. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and House of Delegates, and is styled the General 
Assembly of Maryland. The Senate is composed of fifteen members, nine from the Western 
and six from the Eastern Shore, elected for the term of five years, by a college of electors 
chosen for that purpose. The House of Delegates is chosen annually by the people, every 
free white male citizen of the age of twenty-one years, who 1ms resided within the State 
during the year preceding the election, enjoying the right of suffrage. The Governor and 
Executive Council are elected annually by the General Assembly; the judicial officers are 
appointed byr the Governor and Council, and hold office during good behaviour. A law in 
favour of primary schools was passed in 1825, and it has been partially carried into effect in 
some of the counties. There is a free school fhnd of 50,000 dollars, belonging to different 
counties, and appropriated to the education of indigent children, and the proceeds of a small 
school fund belonging to the State, are also applied to the same object. The State also grants 
nnnually a sum of 5000 dollars to the University of Maryland, and a further sum, amounting 
in 1835 to 18,600 dollars, to other colleges, academies, and schools. The colleges are St. 
John’s College, at Annapolis, St. Mary’s at Baltimore, Mount St. Mary’s at Emmittsburg, 
and Mount Hope, near Baltimore. The Academical and Medical Departments of the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, at Baltimore, are in operation, and there is also another medical school, 
styled the Washington Medical College, in the same city. The Roman Catholics, Episco¬ 
palians, and Methodists, are the prevailing sects; and the Presbyterians, Baptists, German 
Reformed, and Friends, are pretty numerous. There are also some Universalists, Lutherans, 
Swedenborgiuns, Tunkers, and Mennonists. 

Maryland is divided into nineteen counties, of which eight are on the Eastern, and eleven 
on the Western Shore. In 1820, the population of the Eastern Shore was 121,017; in 1830, 
it had sunk to 119,472; that of the Western Shore, on the other hand, hud increased from 
275,733, to 327,568. Of the whole population, amounting to 417,040, 155,932 were blacks. 
The number of elaves had lessened, from 111,502 in 1810, to 102,932 in 1830. 


Counties. 
Eastkrn Shore 

Caroline. 

Cecil. 

Dorchester. 

Kent. 

Queen Anne’s.. 

Somerset. 

Talbot. 

Worcester. 

Western Shore 

Alleghany. 

Anne Arundel.. 

Balli more. 

Calvert. 

Charles.. 

Frederick. 

Harford. 

Montgomery ... 
Prince George’s 
St. Mary’s ..... 
Washington ... 


Population. County Towns. 

119,472 

9,070 ... Denton 

15,432 .Elkton 

10,086 . Cambridge 

10,501 ...Chcstcrtown 

14,397 .Centreville 

20,106 . Princess Anne 

12,947 . Easton 

18,273 . Snow Hill 

327,568 

10,009 .Cumberland 

28,295 . Annapolis 

120,870 . Baltimore 

8,900 .Prince Frederick town 

17,769 . Port Tobacco 

45,7$). Frederick 

10,319 .. Hellair 

19,810 .. Rockville 

20,474 . Upper Marlboro 

13,459 ...Lconurdtown 

25,268 .Hagerstown. 


Population at Different Periods. 


Total. Sin vc*. 


1790 . 319,728 103,036 

1800 . 341,548 105,635 

1810 . 380,546 111,502 

1820 . 407,350 107,398 

1830 . 447,040 102,994. 


The Eastern Shore enjoys great facilities for transportation, and is very healthful, yet the 
emigration from it lias been so great as to diminish its population of late years. The prin¬ 
cipal town is Easton, with a population of 2000; Chestertown and Elkton are small villages, 
on Chester and Elk Rivers, with some trade. Oxford, on Third Haven Bay, below Easton, 
is one of the oldest towns in the State, and has a fine, capacious harbour; tne shipping of 
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die district amounts to 11,820 tons. Vienna, cm the Nanticoke, 90 miles from its mouth, is 
the port of entry for that river; tonnage of the port, 14,769. 

Baltimore (fig. 1129.), the principal city of the State, and, in point of population, the 

third in the Union, stands on an arm 
of Patapsco Bay, about 14 miles from 
the Chesapeake, and 200 from the sea, 
by the ship channel. The city is plea¬ 
santly situated, on slightly undulating 
ground, and some of the elevations in 
the vicinity command fine prospects; it 
is regularly laid out, and well built, the 
streets being generally spacious, and 
the houses neat and commodious. The 
harbour m capacious and safe, and con¬ 
sists of an inner basin, into which ves¬ 
sels of 200 tons can enter, and an outer 
harbour, at Fell's Point, accessible to 
the largest merchant-ships. The en- 
Dohimore. trance is commanded and defbnded by 

Fort M’Henry. Baltimore possesses the 
trade of Maryland, of part of Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, and the Western States, 
and its inland communication has been extended and facilitated, by the construction of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road. Manufactures of cotton, woollen, paper, powder, alum, chrome 
yellow, pottery. Sic., are also carried on in the city and neighbourhood, and Baltimore is the 
greatest flour market in the world; the annual inspections of Hour amount to about 600,000 
barrels. Its foreign trade has, however, somewhat declined; its shipping amounted, in 1883, 
to .50,108 tons. The Baltimore schooners are pronounced to be the perfection of naval archi¬ 
tecture, and they are no less fitted for trade than for privateering, in which capacity they 
made a great figure during the last war. The number of banks, in 1884, was ten, with a 
capital of about 7,000,000 dollars. The public buildings are, 40 churches, two hospitals, a 
penitentiary, exchange, the college and university halls, Sic. The Battle Monument, erected 
in memory of the successful defence of the city, when attacked by the British, in 1814, is 
an elegant marble obelisk, 35 feet high, on which are inscribed the names of those who foil 
in that gallant affair. The Washington Monument is the most splendid structure of the 
kind in the country; it is a Doric column of white marble, with a circular staircase inside, 
by which you ascend to the top; the column is 140 feet in height, and 20 feet in diameter at 
bottom; it stands upon a base 23 feet high, and is surmounted by a colossal statue of the 
Father of his Country. The Exchange is a large and handsome edifice, 366 feet by 140; 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral is, perhaps, the finest church in the country, and it contains 
some good paintings. The Public Fountains, which supply the city with water, are also 
ornamental constructions. The citizens of Baltimore are not more distinguished for their 
bold and persevering enterprise, than for hospitality and agreeable manners. In 1765, there 
were not more than fifty houses on the site of the city; in 1800, the population had increased 
to 23,971; in 1820, to 62,738; and in 1830, to 80,625. On the 13th of September, 1814, 
the British landed at North Point, and drove in the American advanced guards; but on the 
14th, the fleet having unsuccessfully bombarded Fort M’ Henry, the land forces were obliged 
to retreat to their ships. 

The Patapsco is a small river, having a foil of nearly 800 feet in about 30 miles; it is 
therefore become important for its water-power, and its valley is the seat of numerous mills. 
The scenery is also remarkably wild and picturesque. The village of Ellicott’s Mills, about 
ten miles from Baltimore, stretching for some distance along the river, contains numerous 
mills and manufacturing establishments. At Pikesville, further up the stream, there is an 
arsenal of the United States. The city of Annapolis, agreeably situated on the Severn, three 
miles from the Bay, is the capital of the State. It is regularly laid out, with the streets 
diverging from the State House and the Episcopal church. The State House is a handsome 
building, in which the Old Congress held some of their sessions, and the Senate Chamber, 
in which Washington resigned his commission, has been preserved unaltered; here is like¬ 
wise the State library of 10,000 volumes. Annapolis is also the seat of St. John’s College. 
The channel to the city is narrow and difficult. Population, 2623. The Western Shore 
terminates in Point Lookout, the northern headland at the mouth of the Potomac, and further 
up that river we come to Piney Point, a clear, open cape, projecting into the Potomac, here 
about eight miles wide, and much resorted to for bathing. 

Returning to Annapolis, and proceeding westward, we find Bladensburg, six miles from 
Washington, and the soene of a disastrous affair during the late war. Further west is the 
fine Monocacy valley, equally remarkable for the beauty of itsposition, its rich agricultural 
resources, and its mineral wealth, and containing the city of Frederick. Frederick is the 
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depdt of this rich district, and is, in point of wealth, elegance, and population, the second 
city in Maryland. A branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road terminates here. The 
population of this flourishing city is 7255. Crossing the Cotoctin Mountain, a detached 
ridge, which rises to the height or 1200 feet, we descend into the valley of that name, which 
contains the village of Middletown, and which, in the beauty of its position, and the value 
of its agricultural productions, rivals the valley of Frederick. Beyond the Blue Ridge, here 
called the South Mountain, is the great limestone valley, forming the prolongation of the 
Kittatinny valley of Pennsylvania. “ The soil is not so deep as in the neighbouring valleys, 
but is very productive; and the basin, of which Hagerstown is the centre, between the 
North and South Mountains, with the smaller valleys beyond as for as Hancockstown, is 
among the most fertile portions of the State.’* Hagerstown is a well-built and flourishing 
town, containing the usual county buildings, several churches and academies, and a popula¬ 
tion of 3371 souls. Williamsport, at the mouth of the Conococheaguc, is a flourishing vil¬ 
lage, on the route of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

“ The portion of the State commencing at the northeast branch of the Potomac, exhibits 
a succession of abrupt hills, crowned by plateaux of variable extent, sloping gently towards 
the south. The soil of these table-lands is principally in an exhausted condition, the effects 
of a had system of husbandry, and of continual washings. The best lands are the patches 
of alluvial soil in the beds of the branches, forming considerable valleys, and the alluvial 
flats on the Potomac, some of which are of considerable extent; these consist of sandy and 
clayey loams, and yield good crops of wheat, Indian corn, or tobacco.” (Geological Report .) 
Cumberland, the principal town in the western part of the State, standing at the eastern 
terminus of the great National Road, has lately derived importance from its valuable coal 
mines, which will soon be rendered accessible by means of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
A fine canal basin has been constructed here, and measures have been taken to connect the 
coal mines with its waters. The Cumberland Road, as it is often called from its starting 
point, is a Macadamised road, crossing the great mountain chain of the United States in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and reaching the Ohio at Wheeling, Virginia, a distance of 125 
miles; it passes through Union, Brownsville, and Washington. We have already given 
some account of the mineral productions of the western part of the State. “ In reference 
to the agricultural resources of the coal districts," says the Geological Report before quoted, 
“ which may be described as hilly, it is found that the soil upon them, being a mixture of a 
decomposed slate and limestone with sand, is generally very fertile, and yields abundant 
crops of grain, principally oats of a very superior quality. Within a few years the cultiva¬ 
tion of the tobacco plant has been commenced, and in the newly cleared lands is produced 
the bright-lcaf staple, which always commands a high price. The more mountainous dis¬ 
tricts above the level of the coal formation, present broad valleys, bearing every evidence 
of having formerly been beds of extensive lakes, now dried up or drained, the waters of 
which have left behind them deep deposits of clayey loam. These beautiful tracts of country 
have received the name of Glades. From their elevated position, and their constant moist 
condition, they form very productive meadows and the most luxuriant pastures.” 

Subsect. 3 .—Southern States. 

This term is applied in common usage to the States lying between the Potomac and the 
Sabine, and bordering on the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, although it is not 
possible to draw any precise line of distinction between them and the conterminous States. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida Territory, Alabamu, Mississippi, 
and Innisiana, are then the component parts of this great section, which, extending from 
25° to 40° 30' N. lat., and from 75° to 94° 30' W. Ion., has an area of above 420,000 square 
miles, and a population of 3,744,000 souls. 

The Appalachian Mountains, which range over the greater part of Virginia, only skirt 
the northwestern frontier of the States further south, and they disappear entirely in the 
northern part of Alabama. Almost the whole region, therefore, forms a part of the great 
Atlantic Blope, and the greater proportion of it consists of a vast level unbroken by any con¬ 
siderable swells, and not much elevated above the surface of the sea; as it recedes from the 
coast, however, it begins gradually to rise into a more elevated, bolder, and more broken 
surface. A line drawn from Washington through Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, 
Tuscaloosa, and the northern part of Louisiana, may be considered as the western and north¬ 
ern boundary of the Low Country, beyond which the surface becomes hilly, and gradually 
passes into the mountainous. Every part of the coast is low and flat, without a single lofty 
headland to warn the mariner of his approach to land, and it sends out numerous shoals, 
which often render it inaccessible to larger vessels. A chain of low sand-islands extends 
along almost the whole coast-line, affording an inland navigation for small vessels, through 
the narrow and shallow sounds, which lio between them and the main land. Chcsapeako 
Bay seems to bo the southern limit of deep water. 

Vol. III. 44 
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Flowing for a considerable part of their course tlirough a level country, and disemboguing 
into a sea of shoals, most of the rivers of this section south of the bay above named, are 
characterised by Bluggish currents and sand-bars at their mouths. Although there is no 
stream of the Southern States that can be ranked in point of extent with the great rivers of 
the country, yet there are several which, from the length of their course and the volume of 
waters, would in other countries be looked upon as large rivers, and there is a large number 
which furnish useful navigable channels. With the exception of the few that pour their 
waters into the Ohio, all of the rivers east of the Suwannee flow southeasterly into the 
Atlantic, and beyond that point they descend southwards into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The inhabitants of the Southern States are almost entirely occupied with agriculture; 
indeed this is so much the case, that the commerce is principally in the hands of foreigners 
and of their northern countrymen, from whom are also received most of the manufactured 
articles which are consumed. The great staples are cotton, rice, sugar, and tobucco; nearly 
the whole of the cotton crop of the United States is the produce of this section, and rice and 
sugar are confined to its southern portion; in the northern and mountainous parts more 
maize, wheat, and tobacco are raised; in some districts grazing is more attended to, and in 
Florida and Louisiana, as well os in some other parts, large herds of cattle and horses com¬ 
pose the wealth of the people. Gold is also confined almost exclusively to this region, and, 
with timber and naval stores, is to be added to the articles above enumerated in the list of 
exports. The commerce consists merely in the exportation of the raw produce, although 
sugar, molasses, tar, &c. might with propriety be considered as the product of manufacturing 
industry; and the importation of various articles of food, luxury, dress, furniture, agricultural 
implements, &c. 

The population is chiefly of English descent, but in some places somewhat mixed. There 
are many descendants of the French and Spanish, particularly in Louisiana and Florida. In 
Jxniisiana, French is extensively spoken, and the laws are printed in that language as well 
as in English. The negroes, who form about two-fifths of the population, constitute a sepa¬ 
rate caste, and are mostly held in slavery. The Indians are still numerous, although the 
Choctaws have been recently removed, and the Creeks are now emigrating, to the Western 
Territory. The Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Seminoles yet remain. 

The inhabitants are seldom collected together in villages and towns, like their northern 
countrymen, but live in a scattered manner over the country. This is owing in part to the 
prevalence of agricultural over commercial and mechanical occupations, but chiefly to the 
fact that the labour is dono by slaves. Instead of small proprietors, cultivating their own 
little farms with their own hands, we here And extensive plantations, carried on under the 
direction of the owner or his agent, who merely manages the pecuniary matters, directs 
operations, and oversees the labourers. This state of tilings lias a decided influence upon 
the manners and character of the people, yet there ore so great individual differences that 
no general description will apply to the Virginian, the Carolinian, and the Louisianian. 
Hospitality and generosity are among the favourable traits of the southern character. The 
poorer class of whites cpjoy less advantage in respect to education and religious instruction 
than those of the north, and are in general less industrious and frugal. 

1. Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The largest and most central State in the Union, perhaps the most varied in her produc¬ 
tions, and the richest in natural resources, blessed with a most happy climate, abundantly 
supplied with noble channels of communication, exhibiting over her spacious bosom a pleasant 
interchange of the wildest and the most lovely scenes, Virginia seems to possess within 
herself the elements of an empire. Nor to the American heart ore the historical associations 
connected with the Old Dominion, as she is fondly called by her children, of less interest: 
the first English colony planted in America, she gave birth to the Father of his Country, and 
his bones lie in her soil. 

Virginia has the Atlantic Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay on the east, Maryland and Penn¬ 
sylvania on the north, Ohio and Kentucky on the west, and Tennessee and North Carolina 
on the south. With the exception of the long tongue between Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
the peninsular projection between the Chesapeake bay and the ocean, the State lies between 
3fl° 80' and 89° 43' N. lat., and between 75° 40' and 83° 82' W. Ion., having a breadth of 
about 200, and a length of 300 miles, with an area of 70,000 square miles. It is the only 
State, excepting Pennsylvania, that extenda quite across the great Appalachian chains, 
and it is traversed from north to south by five or six well-defined mountain ranges and several 
detached ridges. Our account of the different chains is not as yet so precise as we could 
wish, but the geological survey now going on will throw full light upon this important 
geographical feature of the country. The State is often described as divided by the Blue 
Ridge into two great sections. Eastern Virginia and Western Virginia; but the constitution 
recognizes the division into four sections: the Tide-water Section, below the lower falls of 
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the rivers, the Middle Section between those fulls and the Blue Ridge, the Great Volley 
between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany, and the Trans-Alleghanian Section west of the 
mountain ranges. 1. The first mountains are found in the Middle Section, which is traversed 
by a low ridge bearing the local names of Southwest, Carter’s, White-oak Mountain, &c., 
and running nearly parallel with the Blue Ridge, at the distance of about *25 or 30 miles. 
2. The Blue Ridge, although pierced by the Potomac, James, and Staunton rivers, constitutes 
a well-marked and continuous chain of 260 miles in length. In general it forms rounded, 
swelling masses, but the Peaks of Otter shoot up in projecting summits, to the height of 
4*200 feet. 3. The Kittatinny, or Blue Mountain, enters the State further west, under the 
name of the Great North Mountain, and forming the centre of the great plateau or tuble-land 
of Virginia, is continued under various local names, until it takes the name of Iron Moun¬ 
tain and enters North Carolina. It is pierced by the Potomac and the James rivers, running 
eastwardly, and by the New River running westwardly; recent observations make White 
Top, in the Iron Mountains, about 6000 feet high. 4. West of this great ridge lie several 
detached masses, which further examinations will, perhaps, prove to form continuous chains, 
bearing the local names of Sideling Hill, Branch Mountain, Jackson’s Mountain, Potts’ Moun¬ 
tain, &.c. 5. Still further west we come to the Alleghany chain, of which Clinch Mountain 
seems to be a prolongation: it is a common error to represent this chain as the water-shed 
between the Atlantic and the Ohio, whereas it is broken through by the New River in this 
State, as it is by other streams further north. Powell’s Mountain appears to be an outlier 
of this chain, and reaches the height of about 4500 feet. 6. Westward of the Alleghany 
there is a general slope towards the west; but several other considerable chains traverse 
this section; the principal is the Laurel Mountain, of which the Green Brier, Great Flat 
Top, and Cumberland Mountains appear to form a part 

Every portion of Virginia is penetrated by fine rivers and streams, useful either as chan¬ 
nels of navigation, or for mechanical purposes. With few exceptions, the Ohio and the 
Chesapeake Bay arc the recipients of the rivers of the State; those of the eastern part flow 
with an almost uniform southeasterly course into the Bay, carrying with them also all the 
waters of the Great Valley, excepting oidy the New River, and the Hulston in its extreme 
southern part The Potomac rises in the Great Back Bone, but a few miles from the Youghio- 
geny, and pursuing a devious course, forces its way through the several intermediate moun¬ 
tain chains, to the Middle Section, where it is broken by fells, nine miles above Georgetown; 
at this town it meets the tide, and about 100 miles below, after a course of 360 miles, it 


reaches the Chesapeake. At Alexandria it is about one mile and a half in width, and it 
gradually expands, till, at its mouth, it forms a broad estuary 10 miles in breadth. Ships of 
the line ascend to Washington. The principal tributaries of the Potomac arc the South 
Branch, which rises near the head-streams of James River, the Cacapou, and the Shenandoah, 
which flows about 120 miles along the western base of the Blue Ridge, and joins the main 
river at Harper’s Ferry. *' The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge,” says Mr. 
Jefferson, “ is, perhaps, one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. You Btand on a very 
high point of land: on your right comes down the Shenandoah, having ranged along the 
foot of the mountain an hundred miles, to seek a vent. On your left approaches the Poto¬ 
mac, in quest of a passage also. In the moment of their junction, they rush together against 
tlie mountain, rend it asunder, and pass on to the seu. The distant finishing which nature 
has given to the picture is as placid and delightful, as the foreground is wild uud tremendous. 
For the Mountain being cloven asunder, she presents to your eye through the cleft, a small 
catch of smooth, blue horizon, at an infinite distance in the plain-country, inviting you, os it 
were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pass through the breach and purlin i|>ute in 
the calm below. Here the eye ultimately composes itself, and that way, too, the road hap¬ 
pens actually to lead. You cross the 
Potomac above the junction, pass along 
its side through the base of the Moun¬ 
tain, for three miles its terrible preci¬ 
pices hanging in fragments over you, 
and within about 20 miles reach Fred¬ 
erick and the fine country around that.” 
The great Falls (Jiff. 1130.) form one 
of the grandest scenes which the United 
States present. The perpendicular de¬ 
scent is seventy-six feet, but the rapids 
extend for fifteen miles up the river. 
A stupendous projecting rock, covered 
with cedar, affords a spot from which 
Groat Fan. on th. Potomac. the romantic scenery and the impetu¬ 

ous dashing of the waters may be con¬ 
templated. At the close of winter, vast masses of ice, rolling over these rocks with a hide¬ 
ous noise, present a scene truly sublime. 
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The Rappahannock, rising in the Blue Ridge, receives the Rapid Ann from the sajne 
Ridge, and falling over the primary ledge at Fredericksburg, 100 miles from its mouth, thore 
reaches the tide-water. Vessels of 140 tons ascend to Fredericksburg. York River, formed 
by the junction of the Pamunky and Mattapony, partakes rather of the character of a long 
narrow bay than of a river; to the junction of those streams, 40 miles from the Bay, it is 
from two to four miles wide; large vessels come up to Yorktown, and smaller vessels some 
distance above the junction. James River, the principal river of Virginia, rises in the 
Alleghany Mountains in several head streams, of which Jackson’s River must be considered 
the main branch; after having received the Cow Pasture and Calf Pasture Rivers from the 
north,, it forces its way through the Blue Ridge, and falling over numerous pitches meets the 
tide, 100 miles from its mouth, at Richmond, which is accessible to vessels of 140 tons. Its 
only considerable tributary below the Blue Ridge is the Appomattox, which carries seven 
feet of water to Petersburg, 12 miles. The Melierrin and Nottoway are small rivers, which 
unite in North Carolina to form the Chowan. The Roanoke is formed in Virginia by the 
junction of the Staunton and the Dan, two rapid mountain-streams, which rise, the former 
in the North Mountain, the latter in the Blue Ridge; but the larger part of its course is in 
North Carolina. 

The rivers of the western section all reach the Ohio. The Monongahcla, one of the 
main constituents of the Ohio, is formed in Virginia, by the junction of the West Branch 
and Tygart’s Valley River, and beyond the Pennsylvania line it receives the Cheat River, 
which descends from Greenbrier Mountain; this stream is navigable by boats for sonic dis¬ 
tance, but the other branches are broken by falls. Little Kanawha rises in the same district 
with the West Branch of the Monongahcla, but its navigation is obstructed by falls. The 
Great Kanawha, the principal river of western Virginia, rises in the Blue Ridge in North 
Carolina, and bears the name of the New River until it unites with Gauley River. The 
Greenbrier, above the latter, and Elk and Coal Rivers below it, arc its chief tributaries; 
steam-boats go up to Charleston, 00 miles. The Guyandotte and Big Sandy enter the Ohio 
below the Kanawha. The Hols ton and Clinch Rivers pass into Tennessee. 

The mineral wealth of Virginia is boundless; gold, copper, lead, iron, coal, salt, limestone, 
marls, gypsum, magnesian, copperas, and aluin earths, thermal, chalybeate, and sulphuretted 
springs, excellent marbles, granites, sonp-sloncs, and sand-stones, &c„ are among the trea¬ 
sures as yet for the most part lying idle in the bowels of the earth. Mining industry has, 
however, recently taken a start, nnd will doubtless soon a (lord profitable employment to many 
of the inhabitants. At. the junction of the middle and tide-water section, we find the first 
coal-field, which extends from the Pamunky by Richmond to the Appomattox, a distance of 
about 35 miles, with a breadth of from one or two to eight miles. The coal is bituminous, 
in seams of enormous thickness, being sometimes 30, 40, and even (JO feet thick, and of 
excellent quality. Traces of coal have also been found on both sides of the Upper Apj>o- 
mattox. The coal of the Richmond basin is now largely mined, and sent off in considerable 
quantities. Anthracite of great purity is found in the valley from the Potomac to the James 
River, south of which it contains a considerable portion of bitumen, hut less than that of the 
ordinary bituminous coal, and it is, therefore, called by Prof. W. B. Rogers, Bcmibituminous 
coal. Beyond the Alleghany, there are some of the most extensive and valuable deposits 
of bituminous coal in the United States, which derive additional value from their being asso¬ 
ciated with not less important beds of iron and rich salines. “At Wheeling, on the Ohio, 
and for 14 miles down the river, the bank presents an uninterrupted bed of highly bituminous 
coal, upwards of 1(J feet thick;” the Wheeling baBin extends about 30 miles up and down 
the river, in Ohio and Virginia. Another vast field stretches from above Clarksburg, on the 
Monongahcla, to Pittsburg, nnd far beyond, to the northeast, in Pennsylvania; in some places 
the seams in this field arc from 10 to 12 feet thick. There is also a valuable coal-field on 
the head waters of the North Branch of the Potoinac. “ A simple enumeration of the strata 
here exposed, will furnish an illustration of the resources of this corner of the State, well 
calculated to inspire astonishment and exultation. Upon a stratum of valuable iron ore, not 
less than fifteen feet in thickness, there rests a bed of sand-stone, upon which reposes a coal 
Beam, three feet thick; above this another bed of sand-stone, then a two feet vein of coal; 
next sand-stone, then another coal seam of four feet.; again a stratum of sand-stone, and 
over it a seven feet vein of coal; over this a heavy bed of iron ore, and crowning the series, 
an enormous coal seam of from 15 to 20 feet in thickness.” {Prof. W. B. Rogers's Geolo¬ 
gical Reconnaissance .) Thus we have five tiers of coal seams with an aggregate of from 
30 to 35 feet. There arc also coal seams, associated with salt springs, on the Little Kanawha, 
and springs of petroleum or rock oil occur in the same tract On the Great Kanawha, is a 
very rich and extensive coal-field; “on the Coal, Gauley, and other rivers in this portion of 
the west the beds of this mineral arc frequently brought to view, and in fact no better gene¬ 
ral description can be presented of its extent, than that it is almost continuous with the vast 
beds of sand-stone, which spread in nearly horizontal planes over nearly the whole of this 
broad region.” 
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Salt springs occur on the Holston, on the Sandy River, on the Monongahela at Morgan¬ 
town, on the Great and Little Kanawha, on the New River, and on the Greenbrier; but the 
most important works are on the Great and Little Kanawha. On the Holston tho salt-wells 
are from two to three hundred feet deep, and yield at the rate of one gallon of salt to 10 or 
16 gallons of brine; the occasional presence of grains of salt in the brine is thought to indi¬ 
cate the existence of beds of rock-salt in this district. On the Great Kanawha, the wells 
are from 300 to 500 feet deep, and extend along the river on both of its banks for a distance 
of about twelve miles. The water is raised by steam-engines, and boiled in large cast-iron 
pans, about 25 feet long by six and a half wide, the furnace being from 80 to 100 feet in 
length. On being boiled the water turns red, and is drawn off into the brine-troughs to cool 
and settle; it is then returned to the ' grainers’ in which it is boiled down into salt, and then 
lifted out upon a platform, for the purpose of draining off the muriate of lime or bitter water. 
The brine of the Kanawha wells contains very little gypsum or sulphate of lime, and the 
process of obtaining pure crystalline salt is, therefore, attended with fewer difficulties than 
usual; the manufacture of the alum-salt, as the coarse salt thus made is called, has but 
lately been introduced here; the brine, in this case, is carried into large, shallow, wooden 
vats, and kept at a moderate temperature by steam, instcud of being boiled. The quantity 
of salt at present made hero is about 3,000,000 bushels annually, 70 gallons of brine yielding 
on an average a bushel of salt. 

Of the metallic products of Virginia, gold is at present the most important It is found 
on both sides of the North and Rapid Ann Rivers, of the North and South Anna near their 
heads, of the Rivnnna in the lower purt of its course, and of the James River above and 
below the mouth of the Rivanna. Some of the principal mines are the United States, Green, 
Jackson’s, and Dixon’s, in Spotsylvania; the Rappahannock and Rattlesnake, in Stafford; 
the Liberty and Union, in Fauquier; tho Culpeper and Millbank, in Culpeper; the Virginia, 
Vaucluse, Millville and Payne’s, in Orange; Tinder’s, in Louisa; the Goochland, in Gooch¬ 
land ; Booker’s and Morton’s in Buckingham, and there arc also some workings in Fluvanna. 
Scientific processes of mining and separating the metal have been only very recently and 
partially introduced, and wo are destitute of any precise data as to the amount of gold pro¬ 
duced. Iron will, periiaps, at some future period prove a more precious deposit; but at pre¬ 
sent, although the ore is abundant, it is little worked; the bog-ore occurs in the lower part 
of the State, and the hematitic and magnetic ores in the middle section, where the works at 
New Canton produce from 30 to 40 tons of pig-iron per week. Hematitic ore is also found 
in the Valley, and is wrought in several places; and rich ores of different kinds are worked 
to some extent in the western section. Some copper is made in tho Blue Ridge, and the 
valuable lead ores, sulphuret and carbonate, of the southwestern part of the Valley, are also 
wrought 

The princijwl agricultural productions of Eastern Virginia arc Indian com, wheat, and 
tobacco, and in the southeastern part some cotton is raised. The cotton crop is about 
30,OIK) bales. The processes of cultivation have generally been of the worst kind, and a 
considerable portion of the soil has been completely exhausted by a scourging succession of 
crops without manure. Of late years, however, the cultivators have been driven by neces¬ 
sity to adopt a better routine; better implements ami processes have been employed, and the 
use of gypsum or marl has become general Tho state of cultivation is superior in the Valley, 
and pretty nearly the same crops are raised; the growth of tobacco has of late been much 
extended in this section. The western section is chiefly devoted to grazing. The manu¬ 
factures of the State are inconsiderable, but increasing. The exports of Virginia amounted 
iu 1834 to 5,460,240 dollars; the imports to 837,325 dollars; but a great part of her foreign 
trade passes through the ports of other States, and its actual value cannot, therefore, be 
ascertained. 

The State has a fond for internal improvement amounting to nearly 3,000,000 dollars, the 
income of which, exceeding 280,000 dollars, is applied, under the direction of a Board of 
Public Works, to aid in useful undertakings for facilitating the intercommunication between 
different parts of the State. The Dismal Swamp Canal unites Deep Creek with Joyco’s 
Creek, and thus connects Chesapeake Bay with Albemarle Sound; it is 6£ feet deep, 40 wide, 
and 22& miles long. Short canals have been constructed round the foils of the Appomattox, 
Dan, Shenandoah, and Rappahannock. But the greatest work undertaken in this State is 
the James and Kanawha Communication, which comprises canals and dams for the improve¬ 
ment of the James River, above Richmond, a canal connecting its head waters with the New 
River, and the improvement of the navigation of that river and the Kanawha to Charleston. 
The portion of the work between Richmond and Lynchburg is in an advanced state, and the 
continuation above that point is also in progress. Several important rail-roads have been 
constructed. The Petersburg and Roanoke rail-road extends from Petersburg to Blakely on 
the Roanoke, 60 miles. A continuation of this work is now in progress to Richmond, 22 
miles. The Richmond and Potomac rail-rosd, from Richmond through Fredericksburg to 
the Potomac, 75 miles, also in progress, will complete the connexion between the Potomac 
and Roanoke. The Winchester rail-road extends from Winchester to Harper’B Ferry, 30 
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miles, and is there connected with the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road. The Portsmouth and 
Roanoke rail-road extends from Portsmouth, opposite Norfolk, to Weldon, on the Roanoke, 
77 miles. 

' The Literary Fund belonging' to the State amounted, in 1833, to 1,551,857 dollars, and 
the revenue from the same to 78,310 dollars. In 1817, a permanent appropriation was 
made of 45,000 dollars a year for the instruction of poor children, to be distributed among 
the several counties and towns in proportion to their white population. In order to extend 
the benefits of this system to all classes, the school commissioners of any county are autho¬ 
rised to lay off the county into school districts, and, whenever any district shall have raised 
thrcc-fiflhs of the sum ncccssury to build a school-house, to contribute the remaining two- 
fifths ; and they are further empowered to pay a sum not exceeding 100 dollars towards a 
teacher’s salary, provided the inhabitants of the district will supply an equal sum towards 
the same object; and every child in the district is to be gratuitously taught in such school. 
Under this system, it appears at the close of 1833 there were in the primary and district 
schools in 100 counties 17,081 poor children. There are also numerous grammar schools and 
academics in the State, and in many families the children are instructed by domestic tutors. 
The college of William and Mary, ut Williamsburg, is the oldest in the United States after 
Harvard College; it wus chartered in 1001, and though at one time in a declining state, is 
now a highly respectable institution. There is a law-school connected with it. The Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia established ut Charlottesville is, however, the most important educational 
institution in the Statu; it consists of nine schools, namely of Ancient languages, Modern 
languages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Materia Mcdicu, Medicine, 
Anatomy and Surgery, Moral Philosophy, and Taw; and each student attends only to such 
schools as he chooses. The University went into operation in 1825, nnd it receives 15,000 
dollars a ynnr from the State; the library consists of 10,500 volumes. Washington College 
at Lexington, I fampden-Sidney College in Prince Edward County, and Randolph-Macon 
College in Mecklenburg, are respectable institutions. The theological schools are an Epis¬ 
copal Seminary in Fairfax County, the Uuion Seminary founded by the. Presbyterians in 
Prince Edward County, and the Virginia Baptist Seminary near Richmond. The predomi¬ 
nant religious sects are Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians. The Luthcr- 
rans and Reformed Baptists are also numerous, and there are some Roman Catholics, Friends, 
and Tunkers. 

Attempts were made by the English to form settlements on this part of the coast of North 
America during tlio reign of Elizabeth, and the name of Virginia was applied to the whole 
southern port of the United Htates, in honour of the Virgin Queen. The first permanent 
colony was established at a later period, by the lxuidon Company. On the 13th of May, 
1607, a little factory, called Jamestown, was set up near the mouth of a large river, which 
also received the name of King James. Notwithstanding the suflerings of the first settlers 
from famine and Indian hostilities, the colony soon began to thrive, and in 1610 the first 
representative assembly in North America was held at Jamestown. In 1624 the charter of 
the London Company was broken, and the King took the government of the colony into his 
own hands; Virginia continued to be u crown colony until the Revolution. She participated 
largely in the calamities of the French wars, and was among the foremost in taking a decided 
stand in the dispute with the mother country. In the war which followed, she acted a con¬ 
spicuous part, and some of the most important incidents of that great drama took place within 
her borders. 

A constitution of government was framed in 1776, which in 1830 underwent some im¬ 
portant changes. The Governor and Council of State arc chosen for the term of tfiree years 
by the General Assembly, the senior Counsellor being Lieutenant Governor. The judges 
are chosen by the same body, and hold office during good behaviour. The General Assembly 
consists of two houses; a Senate of 19 members from the counties, cities, towns, and 
boroughs east of the Blue Ridge, and 13 members from the counties west of the same, 
chosen for the term of four years; and a House of Delegates, chosen annually, and composed 
of 36 members from the counties, cities, towns, and boroughs lying upon tide-water; 42 from 
the counties east of the Blue Ridge and above tide-water; 25 from the counties between the 
Alleghany and the Blue Ridge; and 31 from those beyond the Alleghany Mountains. A 
small property qualification is required to confer the right of suffrage, and in ail elections 
the votes are given viva voce. 

The State is divided into 115 counties, comprising the two cities of Richmond and Wheel¬ 
ing, the borough of Norfolk, and the towns of Portsmouth, Williamsburg, Petersburg, Frede¬ 
ricksburg, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, I<exington, Fincastlc, Urbanna, &.c. Of the counties, 
36 are in the Tide-water Section, 30 in the Middle, 17 in the Great Valley, and 32 in the 
Trans-Alleghany Section. It is to be observed, that the country drained by the New River, 
though physically belonging to the Valley, is politically connected with the Western Section, 
in the statements which follow in regard to population and divisions. 
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Counties. 

Accomnc. 

Carol inn. 

Chesterfield. 

Charles City .... 

Essex. 

Elizabeth (‘ity... 

Fairfax. 

C ruction villo .... 

Gloucester. 

Hanover. 

Iloitrico. 

Isle of Wight ... 

James City. 

King and Queen 
King William... 
King George.... 

Lancaster. 

Mathews. 


Albemarle. 

Amelia. 

Amherst. 

Bud lord. 

Buckingham .... 

Brunswick. 

< -umpbell . 

Charlotte. 

Cumberland. 

Culpeper. 

Dinwiddic. 

Fauquier. 

Fluvanna. 

Franklin. 

Goochland. 


Tide-water Section. 


Population. 

Total. 

Slaves. 

... 1(5,656 .... 

4,(554 

... 17,760 .... 

10,711 

... 18,637 _ 

10,33(5 

... 5,500 _ 

2,957 

... 10,521 .... 

6,107 

... 5,053 _ 

2,218 

... 9,204 .... 

4,001 

... 7,117 .... 

4,681 

... 10,(508 _ 

5,691 

... 16,253 _ 

9,278 

... 28,797 _ 

12,279 

... 10,517 .... 

4,272 

... 3,838 _ 

1,983 

... 11,614 .... 

6,514 

... 9,812 .... 

6,310 

... 6,397 .... 

3,635 

... 4,801 .... 

2,(532 

... 7,661 .... 

3,481 


Counties. 

Middlesex. 

Nansomond. 

Now Kent. 

Northumberland. 

Northampton. 

Norfolk. 

Princess Anne. 

l’rincc George. 

Prince William. 

Richmond. 

Southampton. 

Spoltsylvuuia. 

Stafford. 

Surry. 

Sussex. 

Warwick.. 

Westmoreland. 

York. 


Population. 


Total. 

Slaves. 

4,122 .... 

2,138 

11,784 .... 

4,913 

6,458 .... 

3,530 

7,953 .... 

3,357 

8,641 .... 

3,734 

21,806 _ 

5,711 

9,102 .... 

3,734 

8,367 .... 

4,598 

9,330 .. . 

3,842 

6,055 .... 

2,630 

16,074 .... 

7,756 

15,134_ 

8,053 

9,362 .... 

4,164 

7,109_ 

3,376 

12,720 _ 

7,736 

1,570 .... 

910 

8,396 ... 

3,839 

5,354 .... 

2,598 


Middle Section. 


_22,618-11,(572 Henry. 7,100_ 2.868 

-11,03(5- 7,523 Halifax. 28,031 _14,528 

.... 12,071 .... 5,325 Loudon. 21,330 .... 5,3(53 

-20,21(5- H.782 Louisa. 1(5,151_ 3,382 

.... 18,351 .... 10,323 Lunenburg. 11,357 .... 7,233 

_15,7(57_ 3,758 Madison. 3,23(5_ 4,876 

_ 20,350 - 9,43(5 Mecklenburg. 20,177... 11,117 

.... 15,252 .... 3,133 Nelson. 11,254 .... 5,04(5 

- 11,(530 - 7,309 Nottoway. 10,130_ (5,942 

_ 24,027 _11,417 Orungc. 14,(53(5 .... 7,983 

- 21,901 .... 10,35(5 Patrick. 7,395 1,782 

.... 26,0H(j .... 12,523 Fittsylvnniu. 2(5,034 .... 10,999 

_ 8,221_ 3,795 Powhatan. 8,517_ 5,472 

.... 14,911 - 4,988 l'rincc Edward. 14,107_ 8,593 

.... 1U,309 .... 5,716 ituppaliuunoek. formed in 1831 


Great Valley Section. 


Augusta. 19,926 •. . 4,265 

Alleghany. 2,81(5 .... 571 

Bath. 4,002 1,110 

Berkely. 10,518.... 1,919 

Botetourt. 16,354 .... 4,170 

Clarke.formed in 1836 

Frederick.. 2(5,04(5 .... 18,626 

Hampshire. 11,279 .... 1,330 

Hardy. 6,798 .... 1,167 


Jefferson. 12,927 3,999 

Morgan. 2,694 .... 153 

Page. formed in 1831 

Pendleton. 6,271 .... 496 

Rockingham. 20,(583 .... 2,321 

Rockbridge. 14,244 .... 3,398 

Shenandoah. 19,750.... 2,423 

Warren...formed in 1836 


Western, or Trans-Alleghany Section. 


Brooke. 

Braxton. 

Cabell. 

Fayette. 

Floyd. 

Giles. 

Grayson. 

Greenbrier. 

Harrison. 

Jackson. 

Kanhawu. 

Lee . 

Lewis. 

Logan . 

Marshall. 

Mason. 


7,041 .... 228 

formed in 1836 

5,881_ 561 

formed in 1831 


formed in 1831 


5,274 .... 

465 

7,675 .... 

462 

9,006 .... 

1,152 

14,722 .... 

771 

(brined in 1831 

9,326 .... 

1,717 

6,461 .... 

612 

6,241- 

162 

3.680 - 

163 

formed in 1835 

6,534 . • ■. 

713 


Montgomery. 

Monongalia. 

Monroe...... 

Nicholas. 

' Ohio. 

Pocahontas .. 

Preston. 

Randolph. 

Russell. 

Scott. 

Smyth. 

Tazewell. 

Tyler. 

Washington. 

Wood... 

Wythe. 


12,30G .... 2,026 

14,056 _ 362 

7,798 .... 682 

3,346 .21 

15,584.... 360 

2,542 _ 227 

5,141.... 129 

5,000 - 259 

6,714- 679 

5,724 .... 330 

formed in f831 
5,749 .... 820 

4,104'.... 108 

15,614 .... 2,568 

6,429 .... 877 

12,163 .... 2,094. 
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The total population of Virginia amounted, by the census of 1830, to 1,211,405, of which 
number 604,300 were whites, 469,757 slaves, anti the remainder free blacks. This popula¬ 
tion is, however, unequally distributed over the different sections of the State, and the slave 
portion of it is still more unequally divided, as appears by the following statemen 

Square Mites. Free. Slaves. Total. 

Eastern Virginia (East of the Bluo Ridge).. 27,200 .... 410,660 .... 416,.’i20 .... 832,980 

Western Virginia. 42,800 .... 324,988 .... 53 437 .... 378,425. 


Population at Different Periods. 


Total. Slaves. 

1790 . 748,308 298,427 

1800 . 880,200 . 345,296 

1810 . 974,622 392,518 

1820 . 1,065,379 425,153 

1830 . 1,211,405 469,757. 


In our local descriptions we shall conform to the divisions above traced out, beginning 
with the eastern or Tide-water Section. This section consists of an almost level tract, in 
its eastern part but little elevated above the surface of the sea, and in its western portion 
rarely attaining a height of more than 50 or 60 feet. The general level is, however, broken 
by the courses of the rivers, forming innumerable ravines, depressed to the tide level. The 
ridge lands, which separate these ravines, are generally very poor, for the most part sandy, 
sometimes clayey, and remain chiefly under the native growth, no part of them having paid 
the expense of clearing and cultivating. The slopes or sides of the ravines present a some¬ 
what higher degree of productiveness, but they arc still far from being fertile; they are 
easily exhausted, and are liable to suffer from washings; much of this land has been cleared; 
it is generally too sandy for wheat, and its best crop is from 20 to 25 bushels of maize. The 
only rich and durable soils arc small patches of river bottom and upland margin, which do 
not form more than one-tenth of the whole country below the falls of the rivers, and much 
even of this small proportion has been exhausted by injudicious cropping. 

It iB from this section that the traffic in slaves iB chiefly carried on, and as some misappre¬ 
hension seems to prevail on this subject, we give here the following remarks of a judicious 
writer, whose situation enables him to speak with authority. “ The cultivators of Eastern 
Virginia derive a portion of their income from a source quite distinct from their tillage—the 
breeding and selling of slaves. It is not meant to convey the idea, that any person under¬ 
takes as a regular business the breeding of slaves, with a view to their sale, but the result 
is the same. With plenty of wholesome food and under mild treatment, they have every 
inducement to increase rapidly, without any prudential moral or physical check. A gang 
of slaves on a farm will often increase to four times their original number in 30 or 40 years. 
Few farms arc able to support this increasing expense, and furnish the necessary supplies to 
the proprietor; whence many owners of large estates in lands and negroes are too poor to 
enjoy the comforts of wealth, or to encounter the expenses necessary to improve their un¬ 
profitable farming. A man so situated may be said to be a slave of his own slaves. The 
income of few persons increases as fast as their slaves, and the consequence must be that 
some of them will be sold that the others may be supported. The sale of slaves is always a 
severe trial to their owner. Obstacles are opposed to it, not only by sentiments of humanity 
and of regard for those who have passed their lives in his service, but every feeling of false 
shame comes to aid; and such sales are generally postponed until compelled by creditors, 
and are carried into effect by the sheriff, or by the administrator of the debtor. The surplus 
slaves must be sent out of the country which is not able to feed them, and these causes con¬ 
tinue to supply the immense numbers that are annually carried away from Lower Virginia, 
without even producing the political benofit of lessening the actual number remaining.” 
( Ruffin , on Calcareous Manures .) 

The principal town in this section south of James River, is the borough of Norfolk, which 
is situated on the Elizabeth River, eight miles from Hampton Roads. Its harbour is deep 
and capacious, easy of access, and perfectly secure; the Road, an expansion of James River 
just above its mouth, affords the finest anchorage in the world, and is capable of containing 
its united navies. The entrance, between Old Point Comfort and a sand-bar called the Rip 
Raps, is rather more than a mile in width, and is defended by Fort Monroe and Fort Calhoun. 
Fort Calhoun, a casemated battery on the Rip Rap shoals, is not yet completed, but a founda¬ 
tion for the walls has been raised above the water, which is here from 18 to 22 feet deep, by 
throwing in large quantities of stone; and an immense weight of stone has been for several 
years deposited upon this artificial basis, for the purpose of causing it to settle before the 
walls of the castle are erected; this work will mount 232 guns. Fort Monroe covers 63 
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acres, and will mount 412 pieces. The favourable situation of Norfolk, in regard to the sea, 
and its connexion with the interior by means of the Dismal Swamp Canal and the Ports¬ 
mouth and Roanoke Rail-road, have made it the chief commercial dopdt of Virginia, and, in 
1833, 21,893 tons of shipping belonged to the port. The town is built on low ground, and 
tho neighbourhood is marshy; the principal streets are well paved and clean, but the others 
are less commodious and more irregular. The buildings are not distinguished for elegance, 
but some improvements have been made of late years in this respect. There' aro eight 
churches, a marine hospital, a theatre, lyccum, &c., and a population of 9816. At Gosport, 
in Portsmouth, on the opposite side of the river, is one of the most important navy-yards of 
the United States, containing a magnificent dry-dock, of hewn granite, constructed at a cost 
of 974,356 dollars. Population of Portsmouth, 2000. Suffolk is a thriving little town to 
the southwest, with 1200 inhabitants; it stands on the Nansemond River, and is accessible 
to vessels of 100 tons. 

Petersburg, on the right bank of the Appomattox River, is a handsome and flourishing 
town, with 8322 inhabitants, combining an active trade in cotton, flour, and tobacco, with 
manufacturing industry. Vessels drawing seven feet of water come up to the town, but 
largo ships unload at City Point, at the mouth of the river. The falls of the Appomattox 
furnish ample water-power, and there are here three cotton-mills with 6000 spindles, produc¬ 
ing annually 360,000 pounds of yarn, and a considerable quantity of Virginia cloth, six 
merchant flour-mills, a brass and iron foundery, tanneries, cotton-seed oil mills, &c. 

Richmond, the capital of the State, and its principal city, stands on several eminences, 
which command line views of the surrounding country, and give to the city an air of singular 
beauty. The western division occupies a high plain called Shockoc Hill, overlooking the 
lower town, and containing a beautiful square of about ten acres, which is adorned with fino 
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j.,., shade trees, and laid out m gravelled walks; 

lldA here, in a commanding situation, stands the 

Capitol or State House (fig. 1131.), one 
of the most elegant structures in the Unitpd 
States, being an Ionic temple on the model 
of the Maisan-Carre.e. of Nismcs, and con¬ 
taining a statue of Washington by Iloudon; 
and contiguous to it is the City I Iall, a neat 
edifice of the Doric order. The other pub¬ 
lic buildings are the Armoury, Penitentiary, 
Capitol, Richmond. Vir«inia. M Churches, a Theatre, &c. The city is 

supplied with pure water from three reser¬ 
voirs, each containing 1,000,000 gallons, and filled by two pumps, which raise at the rate 
of 800,000 gallons in the 24 hours. Richmond is 110 miles from the mouth of the river, 
which carries 15 feet of water to within a few miles of the city, and affords boat navigation 
for 220 miles above the falls. These advantages enable it to carry on an extensive trade 
both inland and by sea; the annual value of the exports being about 3,000,000 dollars, in 
addition to a valuable coasting trade. Large quantities of wheat, flour, tobacco, &c., are 
brought down by the James lliver Canal, the quantity of these and some other articles having 
been, in 18113, 15,000 hogsheads of leaf and 2,230,900 pounds of manufactured tobacco, 
133,(NX) bushels of wheat, 152,(HH) barrels of flour, 1374 tons of iron, and 23,000 tons of 
coal. Tho falls of the river immediately above the city afford an unlimited water-power, 
which is largely applied to manufacturing purposes; there are here and in the village of 
Manchester opposite to Richmond, 4 large flour-mills with 52 run of stones, grinding annually 
about 700,000 bushels of wheat, 3 cotton-mills, tobacco manufactories, a cannon foundery, 2 
rolling and slitting mills, pajicr-mills, &c. The population in 1830 was 16,060; at present, 
including that of Manchester, which is connected with it by a bridge, it exceeds 20,0(M). A 
rail-road extends from Manchester to tho coal mines, on the same side of the riv-’r, 13 miles, 
which yield at present about 50,000 tons of coal annually. Hanover Court House, 20 miles 
north of Richmond, is celebrated as the arena of Patrick Henry’s displays of stormy elo¬ 


quence. 

Proceeding down the river wc pass the site of Jamestown, interesting as the first perma¬ 
nent English settlement in North America, hut now a deserted spot, exhibiting hardly a 
trace of the old town. Hampton, at the mouth of the Janies, is a little village of 1120 in¬ 
habitants, noted as the residence of the pilots for the river. A few miles above the mouth 
of York River is Yorktown, an inconsiderable village, memorable in the war of the revoh - 
tion for the surrender of the British army under Lord Cornwallis, (October 10, 1781,) to the 
combined American and French forces under General Washington. On the neck between 
the two rivers is Williamsburg, long the capital of the colony and State; it is now a declin¬ 
ing town with 15(X) inhabitants, but derives interest from its being the seat of William and 
Mary College. Here are also a State Lunatic Hospital, with accommodations for 84 patients; 
tlie Palace, or former residence of the colonial governor, on a fine square; the old Raleigh 
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Tavern, in which many of the most important ante-revolutionary measures were concerted, 
and the county buildings. 

Fredericksburg is a flourishing town at the head of navigation on the Rappahannock 
River, which admits vessels of 140 tons up to the town. It is pleasantly situated in a rich 
and pretty valley at the toot of the falls, and is connected with the country above by means 
.of a canal to Fox’s Mill, 05 miles distant; its situation makes it the depot of a well-culti¬ 
vated tract, ami its trade is considerable. Tobacco, wheat, flour, tnui/.e, gold, &c., are the 
principal articles of exportation. Population, 3308. Falmouth, Port Royal, Tapjuihanuock, 
and Urbanna, are small villages on the Rappahannock. In Westmoreland County on the Po¬ 
tomac, is shown the spot where Washington 
was horn; the house, which stood on Pope’s 
creek, about, half a mile from the river, on a 
plantation culled Wakefield, is now in ruins. 
A simple stone, with the inscription, Here , 
on the. 11 th of February, 1752, George 
Washington was born, designates the con¬ 
secrated spot. Further tip the river, eight 
miles from Alexandria, is Mount Vernon, the 
seat nml the tomb of that great anti good 
man. The mansion house is a simple wooden 
building, two stories high, with a plain por¬ 
tico extending the whole length and com¬ 
manding a view of the river; the tomb {Jig. 
1132.) is merely a walled excavation in the 
bank, with a brick front and closed by an 
iron door. 

The northern part of the Middle Section presents, in many respects, a favourable contrast 
to the portion of the State now described; it contains much excellent land, a considerable 
projx>rtion of which is under good cultivation, and produces in abundance the three great 
staples ot wheat, tobacco, and ludian-corn. The surface is generally finely varied by hills 
and valleys, the climate mild, ugrceable, and healthy, and Mr. Jefferson pronounced (lie 
Southwest Mountain region, lying between the James and Rappahannock, to lie the garden 
of North America. The towns of this section are few and small, as the trade centres in 
those which lie below the lower falls of the rivers. Leesburg is a neat and thriving town, 
with about 2000 inhabitants, situated in a productive and highly cultivated district. Fairfax, 
further south, is a flourishing village, and further on is Barboursville, in the vicinity of which 
is the seat and tomb of the late President Madison. Charlottesville, with about 1000 in¬ 
habitants, is pleasantly situated in a charming valley, and derives its interest from its being 
the seat of Virginia University. The halls of this highly respectable and valuable institu¬ 
tion form a fine collection of buildings. Three miles from Charlottesville is Monticello, the 
scat of the late President Jefferson. The mansion occupies a lofty summit of the Southwest 
Mountain, 500 feet uhovc the Rivanna, and commands a view of the Blue Ridge on the 
west, and of the low country as far as the eye cun reach on the east. A simple granite 
obelisk over the grave of Jefferson bears this inscription, written by himself: Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, Author of the Declaration of Independence, and Founder of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. Scottsville, on the James River, is a flourishing little town, which owes its prosperity 
to the James River Canal. 

South of the James River there is also much productive land, yielding tobacco of excellent 
quality, but in many cases exhausted by injudicious cropping. Lynchburg, situated on the 
southern bank of the river, which is here bold and broken, is a neat and flourishing town, 
currying on an active trade, and containing some manufactories. The water-power afforded 
by the river is partially employed in propelling a cotton-mill with 2500 spindles, and several 
saw and flour-mills, and there are here tanneries, tobacco-IUctorics, smitheries, &c. The 
town is supplied with water from a reservoir containing 400,000 gallons, foil by a double 
forcing-pump, and placed at such an elevation as to throw a copious stream over the tops of 
the houses. Lynchburg is one of the largest tobacco markets in the world, from 10,000 to 
16,000 hlids. having been insjiected here annually during the hist ten years. Population, 
4630. Farmville, on the Appomattox, is likewise u great tobacco market, the amount annu¬ 
ally inspected being about 4500 hhds. There are also several tobacco-factories, tanneries, 
&c. at Farmville; and a population of about 1000. Danville, on the Dan, which is navigable 
by boats some distance above, is a flourishing village, with 1000 inhabitants; its position 
commands some trade, and there are some manufactories here. 

The Great Valley Section consists of an elevated table-land between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghany chain, from 1200 to 1500 feet above the sea. It is, however, traversed 
by several mountain chains, forming numerous subordinate valleys, at once fertile and 
picturesque, and constituting a region of singular wildness and beauty. Its rare combination 
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of groat agricultural resources with extraordinary mineral riches, must one day render it the 
scat of a populous and wealthy community. At the lower end of the valley stands the town 
of I Inrpcr’s Ferry, celebrated tor the majestic scenery in its vicinity, which has already been 
described. The town has a population of about *2000 inhabitants, and contains three churches, 
two academies, several large flour and saw-mills, an Arsenal of the United States, contain¬ 
ing ubout 80,000 stands of arms, and an Armoury tor the manufacture of tire-arms. A rail¬ 
road extends from this place to Winchester, one of the most flourishing towns in the State, 
with 0020 inhabitants. It stands on the site of old Fort Loudoun, in the midst of a very rich 
and highly cultivated tract, inhabited by an industrious and thriving population. Winchester 
is the depot of the surrounding country, and its trade and manufactures are extensive. To 
the north is the thriving and busy little village of Martinsburg, with 1(500 inhabitants. It 
contains two flour-mills, a brass and iron-fbundery, a woollen-manufactory, tanneries, &c. 
The northwestern counties of the Valley contain no considerable towns, hut they are remark¬ 
able for their luxuriant river-bottoms, their treasures of coal and iron, and for the bold and 
grand features of thu scenery. Ascending from Winchester, we pass Newmarket and Wood- 
stock, industrious little towns, with about 1000 inhabitants each, and reach Staunton, which, 
although standing near the head of the valley of the Shenandoah, nt an elevation of 1200 
loot alwve the sea, is situated in a deep basin surrounded by high hills. It hns 2000 inhabit¬ 
ants, engaged in trade and mechanical occupations, and contains the Western Lunatic 
1 FospiUil, a State establishment capable of accommodating about 80 patients. In the vicinity 
there are two remarkable caves: Madison’s cave extends about 200 feet into the earth, 
brandling into subordinate caverns, and terminating in tw'o basins of water, of about 30 or 40 
feet in depth; Weyer’s cave is much more extensive, and its numerous halls and chambers 
are pillared or draperied with an astonishing profusion of stalactites, which in some places 
resemble stifle-nod water-falls, in others bang in rich festoons and folds like tapestry, or seem 
to rise from the floor like columns, thrones, towers, or statues; it extends 12(50 feet into the 
ground, and contains upwards of 20 large rooms lieside numerous passages anil galleries; 
one of those halls is 2(50 feet in length, 33 high, and from 10 to 20 wide, and another is l. r >3 
by 10, with a height of GO feet. 

Further south vve enter the upper valley of the 
James River, in which stands the town of Lexington 
with about 800 inhabitants, containing a State Arse¬ 
nal with 30,000 stand of arms, and the halls of Wash¬ 
ington College. About 10 miles further south is the 
celebrated Natural Bridge {.fig- 1133.), according to 
Mr. Jefferson, “ the most sublime of Nature’s works.” 
It is an arch reaching ucross a narrow ravine, which 
extends for some distance above and below, at the 
height of 210 feet above the stream which flows 
under it, 80 feet wide, and 03 feet long. “ Though 
>! the sides of this bridge are provided in some parts 
with a parapet of lixed rocks, yet few men have 
resolution to walk on them ami look over into the 
ubyss. You involuntarily fall on your hands and 
knees, creep to the parapet, and peep over it. If 
the view from the top be painful and intolerable, 
that from below is delightful in on equal extreme. 
It is impossible for the emotions arising from the 
sublime to be felt beyond what they ure here; so 
beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, and spring¬ 
ing as it were up to lleaven! The rapture of the 
ttuck Uridijo, Virginia. spectator is really indescribable.” {Jefferson, Notes 

on Virginia .) 

The Valley contains a profusion of mineral springs, comprising thermal waters impreg¬ 
nated with free carbonic acid and nitrogen gases, and holding also a large amount of carbonic 
acid in combination, chalybentes, and sulphuretted springs abounding in sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen gas and various sulphates: many of these waters have acquired much reputation tor 
their medicinal properties, and some of them are much resorted to. Among these are the 
Botetourt, Augusta, Rawlcy, Shunnondale, Yellow, Alum, llot, Warm, and Sweet Sulphur 
Springs, of great and various virtues. The Sweet Springs are of the temperature of 73°: 
the Warm, of 98°, and the Hot of 100°. We may here notice also the celebrated group 
comprising the White, lied, Gray, Salt, and Blue Sulphur Springs; for, although lying 
beyond the Alleghany, they arc commonly visited in connection with the former. As we 
are not yet in possession of any minute scientific nccoiint of these healing fountains, wo refer 
to a former page (392) of this work, for some general views ol their situation and character. 

The southwest corner of the State is a wild, broken, mountainous tract, interspersed with 
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fine valleys, and richly stored with mineral treasures, including salt, coal, lead, iron, copper, 
gypsum, limestone, and valuable medicinal springs. The sulphurct and carbonate of lead 
are wrought in Wythe County, and there is an iron ore in the same region, which sometimes 
yields by the ordinary smelting process steel of a superior quality. About 200 tons of lead 
are made here annually. The little village of Saltvillc, on the north fork of the Holston 
river, is the principal scat of the salt manufacture of this district. Abingdon, the principal 
' town, is an industrious and prosperous little place, with an increasing trade and a population 
of 1000 souls. A few miles west of the village of Estillville, is a remarkable Natural Tun¬ 
nel, from 50 to 150 feet in width, from 70 to 80 in height, and 150 yards in length; it is in 
fact-a winding passage through the base of a mountain, differing from the Natural Bridge 
only in the greater length and inferior elevation of the cavity; a small stream winds its way 
through the Tunnel. “ One of the most curious objects in the particular district of which 
we have just been treating, is the Lake near the summit of the Salt Pond Mountain in Giles 
County. The erroneous impressions and absurd speculations to which it has given rise, will 
be accepted as an apology for the few descriptive remarks which I shall here present This 
beautiful sheet of water is situated at the intersection of the Salt Pond Mountain and several 
of its spurs, and not as is commonly supposed, on the top of the mountain. Its height above 
the base of the mountain is probably from 900 to 1000 feet, but it is surrounded by steep nnd 
lofty hills on every side, excepting that by which it is approached, and that through which 
its waters find a small outlet falling in a picturesque cascade of great height, and then flow¬ 
ing rapidly into the creek below. The outlet appears formerly to have been deeper than at 
present and the extent of the lake was therefore much less than it now is. Rocks and earth 
gradually accumulating at the passage, have dammed the waters up, and hence the trees and 
shrubs which grew upon its margin, may now be seen sometimes standing erect at a con¬ 
siderable depth beneath its surface. Its length is about three quarters of a mile; its greatest 
width about half a mile. By careful soundings from side to side in many parts of it, the 
greatest depth that could be found whs from 56 to 60 feet; but such was the transparency 
of the water, that the bottom could be seen nearly in its deepest parts. No animal is found 
in it but a small species of salamander, or water-lizard.” {Rogers's Geological Reconnais¬ 
sance.) 

Passing down the valley of the New River, whose foaming and broken torrent and abrupt, 
towering cliffs present many scenes of wild grandeur, we enter the green meadows and culti¬ 
vated fields of the Great Kanawha. Charleston, the principal town of this region, is a small 
village with about 1000 inhabitants, situated in the midst of the great salt-works of the 
Kanawha. Guyandotte, at the mouth of the river of the same name, is a noted landing-place 
for travellers from the western waters to the eastern States. Clarksburg and Morgantown 
are thriving villages on the Monongahclo. Wellsburg, on the Ohio, surrounded by rich beds 
of coal, is the seat of considerable trade and manufacturing industry; here are several large 
flour and saw-mills, three flint and cut-glam works, several cotton and woollen-mills, salt¬ 
works, &c., and about 40,000 barrels of flour are annually shipped from the town. Popula¬ 
tion, 15(X). 

The city of Wheeling, surrounded by rich coal-beds and a highly fertile country, and 
standing at the head of steam-boat navigation on the Ohio during the season of low water, 
is one of the most flourishing trading townB in the country. The city stands on a narrow 
plain, in the rear of which rises a range of steep river hills, and is therefore chiefly built in 
a single street along the river. The population increased from 1567 in 1820, to 5222 in 
I860, and in 1835 was estimated to exceed 8000. There arc 20 steam-boats owned here, 
26 steam-engines are in operation, and a great quantity of goods are forwarded from this point 
in wagons by the National Road to the east, and by keel-boats, flat-boats, and steamers down 
the river. The number of steam-boat arrivals here in 1834 was 738. Pour iron-founderies, 
and as many steam-engine factories, 4 cotton and woollen-mills, 7 glass-houses and cut-glass 
works, an extensive rolling and slitting-mill and nail-factory, 3 steam flour-mills, 2 paper- 
mills, copperas, white-lead, and sheet-lead manufactories, tobacco-manufactories, tanneries, 
sinitherios, &c. arc among the manufacturing establishments, in which about 34,000 tons of 
coal Rrc consumed annually. 

Professor Rogers closes his report, already quoted, with the following very just remarks 
on Western Virginia:—“How magnificent is the picture of the resources of this region, and 
how exhilarating the contemplation of all the happy influences upon the enterprise, wealth, 
nnd intellectual improvement of its inhabitants, which are rapidly to follow the successive 
development of its inexhaustible mineral possessions! In a country where the channels of 
nearly all the principal rivers have been scooped out in part through beds of coal, where 
some of them are paved with the richest ores of iron, and where the very rock itself, the 
sterile sand-stone of tho cliffs and mountains, is enriched at certain depths with abundant 
stores of salt, what more is needed to fulfil the happy and glorious destinies that Rwait it, 
than to awaken enterprise to a due appreciation of the golden promises it holds out, and to 
direct industrious and active research to the thorough investigation of the character, position, 
and uses of the treasures it contains!” 
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2. State of North Carolina. 

North Carolina has the Atlantic ocean on the east, and Virginia on the north; presenting 
a broad front to the sea, it gradually contracts its breadth, between the encroachments of 
South Carolina and Tennessee, until it terminates on the west in a narrow atrip lying 
between Tennessee and Georgia. Its length is about 450 miles, witli a breadth varying in 
the eastern section from 120 to 180 miles, and diminishing in the western part from 100 to 
20; and it has an area of 50,000 square miles. It extends from 35° 50' to 36° 30' N. lat, 
and from 75° 25' to 84° 30' W. Ion. The eastern part of the State forms as it were a chaos 
of land and water; low, narrow islands of sand extend along the coast, beyond which stretch 
into the sea extensive shoals, and within which wide, shallow lagoons penetrate into the 
main-land. This last consists of an extensive tract of swamps traversed by sluggish streams, 
which the low and level surface allows to spread out into broad basins. For sixty miles from 
the sea the country is a perfect plain; but at that distance it begins to rise into small hills, 
the rivers assume the character of running waters, and the whole aspect of nature is changed. 
Passing through a fertile, populous, and flourishing belt of hilly land, we reach the moun¬ 
tainous tract of North Carolina. 

The mean elevation of the section to the west of the Catawba is about 800 or 1000 feet, 
and the Blue ltidge, which here? forms the water-shed between the Ohio and the Atlantic, 
attains the height of about 5500 feet. The western boundary is formed by the prolongation 
of the Kittatinny Mountain, known under the local names of Stone, Iron, Bald, Smoky, and 
Unaka Mountain. One of its summits, the Roan Mountain, reaches the height of 6038 feet, 
forming on its top a broad, level meadow of considerable extent. Still more lofty is the 
Black Mountain, which, according to recent measurements, has an elevation of 6476 feet, 
being considerably higher than any other known point in the United States, this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. The tract between these two ridges is an elevated table-land from 2000 
to 2500 feet above the sea. The Pilot Mountain nr Mount Ararat, although of much infe¬ 
rior height, deserves to bo mentioned on account of the singular symmetry of its structure, 
and its position in a perfect plain; it is a regular cone rising to the height of 1550 feet above 
the level region in which it stands, and commanding a striking view of great extent. 

North Carolina abounds in considerable rivers, but enjoys few facilities for navigation in 
proportion to the number and size of the streams, which are shallow or broken in their 
course or lose themselves in lagoons difficult of access, or are obstructed by bare. The 
American Coast Pilot “ declines giving directions for sailing into many ports in North Caro¬ 
lina, as all the harbours are burred, and always subject to alteration by every gale, particu¬ 
larly in the equinoctial storms; but the liars create only a part of the danger in sailing into 
these ports; it is the vast bed of shoals that lie within the bars, with their innumerable 
small channels, which give to the tide so many difleront directions that even the pilots who 
live on the spot, find it difficult to carry a vessel in without some accident.” The Chowan, 
which is formed by the junction of the Mchcrrin and Nottoway, flows into Albemarle Mound, 
and admits small vessels to Murfreesboro’. The Roanoke empties itself into the same shal¬ 
low basin, and is navigable by small vessels 30 miles, and by bouts to Weldon, at the foot of 
the falls; above the falls it affords, with the aid of some side-cuts, a boat navigation of about 
245 miles to Salem; the length of its course from the Valley of Virginia exceeds 400 miles. 
Tar River, which in the lower part of its course expands into a wide estuary called Pam¬ 
lico River, is navigable to Tarboro’, 90 miles; and the Ncuse, which has a longer course, to 
Kingston. Cape Fear River is the principal stream which has its whole course within the 
State; rising on the northern border, it pursues a southeasterly course of 280 miles, and 
reaches the Atlantic at Smith’s Island; there are from 10 to 14 feet of water on the main 
bar. The Waccamaw passes into South Carolina, flowing for u considerable distance near 
and parallel to the coast The Lumber and Yadkin also pass into that State, taking the 
names of the Little and Great Pedee. The Catawba, which rises in the Blue Ridge, flows 
into {South Carolina, while the French Broad, Little Tennessee, Hiwassee, and New River, 
descend in an opposite direction from the same mountain. 

Albemarle Sound is a shallow lagoon extending 60 miles into the land, with a b-eudth of 
from 5 to 15; it is entered only through two long, narrow sheets of water; one of which, 
under the name of Currituck Sound, extends north almost to the Chesapeake Bay, the south¬ 
ern arm communicates with Pamlico Sound, which is 86 miles in length by from 10 to 20 in 
breadth. The Hatteras Banks are a low sand-bank lying between Pamlico Sound and the 
sea, and projecting far out into the ocean, forming the terrible headland of Cape Halterc-«, 
whose storms and shoals are the dread of seamen. A few hundred fishermen and pilots, 
called Bankers, inhabit these dreary coasts. The southern termination of the 1 tanks is Cape 
Lookout, and further south is Cape Fear, names indicative of the feelings with which they 
are approached by navigators. . ,«.«*»>• , 

The swamps are a striking feature in the eastern part ol the State. 1 he Great Dismal 
Swamn lies in the northeastern .part and extends into Virginia. It is 30 miles in length, 

VoiTlII. 45 3R 
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and 10 in breadth, and covers an extent of 150,000 acres; the soil is mnrshy, and the whole 
tract is overgrown with pine, juniper, and cypress trees, with white and red oak in the drier 
parts. In the centre, on the Virginia side, is Lake Drummond, 15 miles in circuit. Many 
parts of the swamp are impervious to man, from the thickneas of the woods and bushes. A 
canal is carried through it from Norfolk to Albemarle Sound. Between Albemarle and Pam¬ 
lico Sound is another, called Alligator, or Little Dismal Swamp, which also has a lake in 
' the centre; this lias been partly drained by means of a canal, and the land rendered fit for 
the cultivation of rice. It is estimated that there are 2,500,000 acres of swampy land 
within the State, capable of being drained at a trilling cost, and fitted for the culture of cot¬ 
ton, tobacco, rice, and maize. These swamps have a clay bottom, over which lies a thick 
stratum of vegetable compost. The drained lands arc found to be exceedingly fertile. 

Among the mineral productions, the most important appear to be gold and iron. Bog iron 
ore is found in the eastern section; hematite occurs abundantly near the dividing line between 
the upper and lower country; the magnetic ore exists further west, and has been pretty 
extensively worked; in 1830 there were 30 forges and 3 furnaces in this region. Plumbago 
is met with in the vicinity of Raleigh, and has been largely wrought and exported. The 
gold region of North Carolina embraces the section on both sides of the Blue Ridge, and 
extends to tho cast of the Yadkin. The deposite or surface mines are the most easily 
worked, but the vein mines are the most durable. We have no means of ascertaining the 
amount of gold that has been produced here; the famous lump, which weighed 28 lbs., was 
found at Reed’s Mines, in Cabarrus County, and there was another found weighing 13 lbs. 
Novaculite or hone-stone of a very superior quality is quarried in this State. 

The pine forests of North Carolina, which cover nearly the whole of the eastern part of 
t he State, yield not only much lumber for exportation, but also nearly all the resinous matter 
used in ship-building in this country. The resinous products are turpentine, scrapings, spi¬ 
rits of turjwntine, rosin, tar, and pitch; turpentine is merely the sap of the tree obtained by 
making un incision in the bark; the turpentine flows out in drops, which fall into a box 
placed to receive them; the incisions arc generally made about the middle of March, and 
the flow of the turpentine usually ceases about tho end of October; the boxes arc emptied 
five or six times in the course of a year; on an average forty trees will yield a barrel of tur- 

I icntiue, and about a third of that amount of scrapings, or that part of the sap which becomes 
lord before it reaches the box. Oil or spirits of turpentine are made by distillation, during 
which process the oil conies over, and leaves a residuum, called rosin. Tar is made by burn¬ 
ing billets of pine under a heavy covering of turf or earth; a slow combustion without 
flame is thus caused, and the tar which exudes is collected, by means of a trench, into a 
cavity dug in the ground for the pnr|X)se. The tar of the north of Europe is preferred in 
Europe to that of the United States, as it is much cleaner, better packed, and made from 
trees recently felled, l’itch is obtained from tar by boiling it down to dryness. 

The great diversity of climate between the eastern lowlands and the western high coun¬ 
try, produces a corresponding diversity in the agricultural productions of the two sections; 
while the former yields cotton, rice, and indigo, the more northern grains and fruits tlufvo in 
tho latter, which yields wheat, lndian-corn, tobacco, and hemp. The cotton crop of North 
Carolina is about 30,000 bales. Manufactures can hardly be said to exist, except in the 
shape of household industry; and the dangers of the coast, and the want of good harbours, 
carry the trade of North Carolina chiefly through Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee. Nor has much been done in this State towards extending the facilities for trans¬ 
portation, although the most important productions are of a bulky character, requiring cheap 
and easy inodes of conveyance. The Dismal Swamp Canal is ]tartly, and its branch, the 
Northwest Canal wholly, in this State. The Clubloot and Harlow Canal conuects the Neuse 
with the harbour of Beaufort, and there are several side-cuts round the falls of the rivers. 
The Raleigh and Gaston rail-road, from the former place to the Roanoke, is in progress. 

The ill-starred attempts of Raleigh to plant an English colony in North America towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, were mode on the coaBts of North Carolina, then known 
to the English under the general name of Virginia. In 1761 a few persons from Massachu¬ 
setts settled at Cape Fear River, and other settlements were made about that time from 
Europe. This region, however, formed a part, of the general government of Carolina until 
1720, when it was separated from the southern part, and took its present name. 

The constitution was formed in 1770, and amended in 1835. The legislative authority is 
vested in two houses, consisting of a Senate and House of Commons, and styled the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly. These bodies and the Governor are chosen for the term of two years by 
popular vote, and the Council of State is elected by joint vote of the two houses. The right 
of voting for Senators is confined to 50 acres freeholders.. The judges are also chosen by 
the General Assembly, and hold office during good behaviour. 

The University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, about 30 miles from Raleigh, is the 
principal educational institution in the State; there is a pretty large number of academies, 
but no system of general education has been adopted. The Methodists the Baptists are the 
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most numerous religious seels, and there are also a good many Presbyterians and Episcopa¬ 
lians, with some Lutherans, Moravians, Friends, and Homan Catholics. 

The State is divided into 65 counties, and contains a population of 737,987, of which 
472,846 are whites, 10,. r >40 free blacks, and 245,601 slaves. 


Counties. 

Anson. 

Ashe. 

Beaufort.... 

Berlin. 

Bladen .... 
Brunswick.. 
Buncombe . 

Burke. 

Cabarrns... 
Camden ... 
Carteret ... 
Caswell.... 
Chatham .. 
Chowan ... 
Columbus.. 
< 'raven .... 
Cumberland 
Currituck.. 
Davidson .. 
Duplin .... 
Edgecombe. 
Franklin .. 

Cates. 

Granville ., 
Greene .... 
Guillhrd ... 
Uuliliix.... 
Hay wood.. 
Hertford... 
Hyde ..... 
Iredell .... 
Johnson ... 
Jones. 


Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

14,095 .... 4,778 
0,987 .... 492 

10,9Gil .... 4,1 G5 
12,209 .... 0,797 
7,811 .... 3,122 
0,510 .... 3,107 
10,281 .... 1,660 
17,888 .... 3,626 
8,810 .... 2,258 
6,733 .... 2,025 
0,597 .... 1,593 
15,185 .... 6,434 
15,405 .... 5,056 
0,097 .... 3,708 
4,141 .... 1,073 
13,734 .... 6,129 
14,834 .... 5,057 
7,055... 2,188 
13,389 .... 1,918 
11,291 ... 4,434 
14,935 .... 7,075 

10,005 _4,900 

7,800 _3,048 

19,355 .... 9,100 
0,113 .... 2,872 
18,737 .... 2,594 
17,739 .... 9,780 
4,579.... 291 

8,537 .... 3,710 

6,181_1,913 

14,918 .... 3,082 

10,938 _3,039 

5,608 .... 3,075 


Coil mica. 

Lenoir. 

Lincoln. 

Macon. 

Martin. 

Mecklenherg... 
Montgomery... 

Moore. 

Nash .. 

New Hanover.. 
Northampton .. 

Onslow .. 

Orange. 

Pasquotank.... 
Perquimans .,. 

Person. 

Pitt. 

Randolph. 

Riehinond. 

Robeson. 

Rockingham... 

Rowan. 

Rutherford. 

Sampson ...... 

Stokes. 

Surry. 

Tyrrell. 

Wake. 

Warren ....... 

Washington ... 

Wayne. 

Wilkes. 

Yancey... 


Population. 

Tola I. Slaves. 


.. 7,723 ... 

. 3,919 

.. 22,455 ... 

. 4,882 

.. 5,333 ... 

. 458 

.. 8,539 ... 

. 3,279 

.. 20,053 ... 

. 7,140 

.. 10,919 

. 2,295 

.. 7,745 .. 

. 1,073 

.. 8,490 .. 

. 3,700 

.. 10,959 ... 

. 5,010 

.. 13,391 .. 

. 7,242 

.. 7,814.. 

. 3,144 

.. 23,908 .. 

. 7,373 

.. 8,041 .. 

. 2,621 

.. 7,419.. 

. 2,719 

... 10,027 .. 

.. 4,432 

.. 12,093 .. 

.. 5,305 

.. 12,400 .. 

.. 1,402 

.. 9,396 .. 

. 3,512 

.. 9,433 .. 

. 2,499 

.. 12,935 .. 

4,296 

.. 20,780 .. 

. 6,189 

.. 17,557 .. 

. 3,388 

.. 11,034 .. 

. 3,884 

.. 10,190 .. 

.. 2,841 

.. 11,504 .. 

.. 1,945 

.. 4,732 .. 

. . 1,391 

.. 20,398 .. 

.. 8,109 

... 11.H77 .. 

.. 7,327 

.. 4,552 .. 

.. 1,712 

.. 10,331 .. 

.. 3,517 

.. 11,908 .. 

.. 1,492 

.. formed in 

1832. 


Population at Different Periods, 



Total. 

Slaves. 

1790 - 

- - - 393,751 - - - 

- 100,572 

1800 - 

- . . 478,103 - - - 

- 133,296 

1810 - 

- - - 555,500 - - - 

- 168,824 

1820 - 

- - - 638,829 - - - 

- 205,017 

1830 - 

- - - 737,987 - - - 

- 245,(501. 


Beaufort, the only port of North Carolina directly upon the sea, admits vessels drawing 12 
feet of water, and the harbour is safe anti commodious; but the town is inconsiderable. Wil¬ 
mington, 40 miles from the sea on Cape Fear River, is the most important commercial town 
of the State, and it carries on a considerable trade with tho West Indies; vessels drawing 
10 or 12 feet of water come up to the town, and there is good anchorage within Smith’s 
Island, at the mouth of the river, for large vessels. The population of Wilmington is about 
8000; the shipping belonging to the port amounts to 12,816 tons. Newberne, on the south 
bank of the River Neuse, 80 miles from Pamlico Sound, is a place of some commerce, 
although large vessels cannot come up to the town, and the navigation is tedious and diffi¬ 
cult for smaller cralt. Newberne is pleasantly situated and well built, and, with a popula¬ 
tion of 3762 souls, is the principal town in the State. Washington and Tarboro’ on the Pam¬ 
lico river, Plymouth and Halifax on the Roanoke, Edenton on the Chowan, and Elizabeth on 
the Pasquotank, are small trading towns. 

Receding from the low country we come to Raleigh, tho capital of the State, a thriving 
little town with 1700 inhabitants. A fine State-House of granite is now erecting here, in 
place of the one destroyed by fire in 1831, when Canova's statue of Washington was unfor¬ 
tunately ruined. Fayetteville is a busy and flourishing town at the head of boat navigation 
on Cape Fear River, with 2868 inhabitants. Tt contains an United States Armonry. Salem, 
Salisbury, and Charlotte are small towns in this section. The last mentioned Has of late 
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rapidly increased in population and importance on account of its proximity to the gold mines, 
and has at present 2000 inhabitants. A mint for the coinage of gold is now erecting here. 
The Natural Walls of Rowan, as the trap dykes near Salisbury have been called, have given 
rise to much absurd speculation, having been at one time considered artificial works. 

3. State of Smith Carolina. 

South Carolina lies in the form of a triangle, wedged in between North Carolina and 
Georgia, and having the Atlantic Ocean for its base; its coast line is nearly 200 miles in 
le%th, and its extreme breadth, from east to west, is 275 miles. The State extends from 
32° to 35° 10' N. lat, and from 78° 44' to 83° 21' W. longitude, having an area of 33,000 
square miles. 

The coast, for 100 miles from the ocean, is covered with forests of pitch p : ne, with swampy 
tracts here and there. Beyond this is a parallel belt of territory, called the Middle Country, 
consisting of low sand hills, resembling the waves of an agitated sea. This tract occasion¬ 
ally presents an oasis of verdure, or a few straggling pine trees, and sometimes a field of 
maize or potatoes. The Middle Country is bounded by another belt of land called the Ridge, 
where the country rises by a steep and sudden elevation, and aflc waids continues gradually 
to ascend. Beyond, the surface exhibits a beautiful alternation of hill and dale, interspersed 
with extensive forests, and watered by pleasant streams. There are a feV Ic.'ty inou .tains 
in the western part, belonging to the Blue Ridge. Table Mountain, in tins chain, rises to 
the height of 4000 feet above the level of the sea. King’s Mountain, in York district, lies 
partly in North Carolina. 

The principal rivers of South Carolina have their sources in the Blue Ridge. The Great 
Pedec, which bears the name of the Yadkin in North Carol' i, reaches Wii.yaw Bay after 
having received the waters of Lynch’s Creek and Black ltivo from the right, and the Little 
Pedee and Waccamaw from the left. It is navigable by steam-boats t‘20 miles to Cheraw, 
above which there is a fall of 15 feet in 18 miles. The Santee, the greatest river of the 
State, is formed by the junction of the Catawba or Wattrce, and the Congaree, and it reaches 
the sea without receiving any considerable tributary, by two mouths. Steam-boats ascend 
to Camden and Columbia, and by the aid of canuls there is navigation for boats to tne 
mountains. The Congaree is itself formed by tl ic junction of two considerable navigaolc 
streams, the Saluda and the Broad River. The Edisto, Combahec, -tnd Cossawhatchm, arc 
smaller streams in the southern part of the Slate, navigable to some distance by small vessels. 
Ashley River is navigable by schooners 20 miles, anti ’ -coper’s, which joins it at Charleston, 
30 miles, to the Santee Canal. 

The rivers of South Carolina afford some considerate navigable facilities for small river 
craft; but in the lower part of their course they are shallow and obstructed by liars. The 
harbours of this State are generally of bttle value, be . the coast presents numerous entrances, 
which arc accessible to small vessels, and which afford advantages for an active coasting 
trade. The harbour of Charleston is obstructed at the entrance by a daugcrous w id-bar, and 
that of Georgetown wHl only admit small vessels. The harbour of Beaufort oi Pert Roy a 1 
is the best in the State, and is sufficient to receive a navy, but is little frequented. Stone 
Inlet has nine or ten feet of water, and was used during the blockade of Charleston in 1775. 
St Helena Sound is the most spacious opening for a great distance along the coas* bu . 
although about three miles wide and ten miles long, it is too rr*'ch beset with rhoals be 
of any great commercial value. 

The southern part of the coast is skirted by a range of islands, separated from the main 
land by narrow cliannels, which afford an inland steam-boot navigation, fr -n Oiarleston to 
Savannah. These islands, like the neighbouring continent, are low and flat, but are covered 
with forests of live oak, pine, and palmettoes, and they yield the black-seed or Sea island 
cotton. Before the cultivation of cotton, many of them were the haunts of alligators, ana 
their thick woods and rank weeds rendered them impenetrable to man. At present, they 
arc under cultivation, and woll inhabited; and as the voyager glides by their shores in a 
steam-boat, he is enchanted with the prospect of their lively verdure, interspersed with thick 
clumps of palmettoes, and flowering groves of orange trees. The live oak, which is so called 
on account of its being an evergreen, is a noble tree, with a trunk sometimes 12 feet girth; 
its long branches are spread horizontally, and festoons of moss hang from them almost sweep¬ 
ing the ground. The laurel is here seen covered with large white blossoms, shaped like a 
lily, and a foot in circumference. The long sandy beaches, which border these islands to¬ 
ward the sea, are covered with thousands of water-fowl. 

The mineral resources of South Carolina are inconsiderable; the gold belt, hov» aver, c :- 
ftwidn through the western part of the State, and has yielded valuable returns, and iron ore 
is wrought in the same section. Cotton and rice are the agricultural staples; the former 
of which clothes more of mankind than either wool, flax, hemp, or silk, anr the latter feeds 
more of the human race than any other grain; the cotton crop is about 65,500,000 pounds, 
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of which a part is the much-prized long staple or Sea Island cotton. Rice is raised only in 
the low country, and chiefly in the tide-region, where the immense swamps, easily irrigated 
by means of the rise of the tide in the rivers, bear the name of tide-swamps; the river- 
swamps, above tide-water, were once used extensively for the same purpose, under the 
name of inland rice-swamps; but as they were found too low and subject to inundations by 
the floods, their cultivation lias been generally abandoned. Rice was first sown in Carolina 
in 1003, and in about fifty years from that time, the amount annually exported had reached 
100,000 barrels, constituting the chief article of exportation from the colony. Raised in the 
beginning on the uplands, it was afterward transferred to the swamps, before looked upon as 
useless; and the introduction of the water-culture, or the method of destroying the. weeds 
by flooding the rice-field instead of by the hoe, saved a vast amount of labour. The process 
by the wet culture is as follows; the seed is sown, about the middle of March, in rows in 
the bottom of trenches, and the field is flooded to the depth of several inches for the purpose 
of sprouting the seeds; after four or five days the water is drawn off until the plant is four 
leaves high (three or four inches), which is the case in about a month; the field iB then sub¬ 
merged again for about a fortnight in order to destroy the weeds, after which it remains dry 
for two months, during which time the surviving weeds arc destroyed, and the soil is loosen¬ 
ed by hoeing; the water is then introduced for the last time in the middle of July, and the 
grain • pens in this state. It is then cut with sickles, and thrashed by hand-flails; the outer 
husk is next detached by passing the paddy between a pair of mill-stones, and the inner pel¬ 
licle, by < ubjocting the grain to trituration under a pestle weighing from 250 to 300 pounds; 
after havi. g been winnowed it is packed in casks of about 600 pounds, and is ready for ship¬ 
ment Of late, however, it has been found that the grain in the husk will better preserve 
its sweetness n...l flavour during a long voyage, than when shelled, and large quantities are 
now exported in the rough state; the amount annually exported from the United States, 
chiefly from South Carolina, va from 120,000 to 150,000 and even 175,000 tierces, of the 
value of from 2,006,000 to nearly 3,000,000 dollars. Indigo was for some time one of the 
staples of this State: its cultivation was introduced in the middle of the last century, and at 
the breaking out „ 1 ’ the revolutionary war, about 1 , 000,000 pounds were exported annually: 
hut toward Ok close o'’ ‘lie ct.itury the price was so much lowered by large importations 
from the East Indies into England, that it gave way to cotton, which is raised on the same 
lands. 

There art no mnnu eturea of any importance in South Carolina, but the commerce of the 
State is necessarily extensive; it consists in the exports of her own raw produce, including 
rice, cotton, tn ■ , pitch, turpentine, and lumber, and of large quantities of the productions of 
Georgia and North Carolina, and in the import of manufactured articles, wines, ‘tropical 
fruits, &c„ for home consumption. The value of the imports lias increased from 1,238,103 
dollars, in 1831, to 1,787,207 in 1834; and that of the exports from 6,575,201 dollars, to 
11.110,505 dollars, chiefly in cotton. The shipping belonging to the State amounts, how- 
e v*r, t 0 only 14,058 tons, and the foreign and coasting trade is almost wholly in the hands 
of to.signers aid northern ship-owners; of 100,842 tons cleared from the State in 1834, 
40 405 were foreign shipping. 

Severe 1 useful eanals have been constructed in this State, but none of them is of great 
cj it; the Santee Canal extends from the ^ead of sloop navigation on Cooper’s River, 34 
iniJos from Charleston, to t* i River Santee, a distance of 22 miles, and forms the channel to 
tfK sea for large quantities of the prod ice of the upper country. Between Caindcn and the 
N h Carolina line four short canals have been cut round the falls of the Wateree and 
C> ivbn; these are the Wateree Canal, above Canulen, 5 miles in length, overcoming a fall 
of ;i2 fee ; Rocky Mount Canal, overcoming a fall of 121 feet by 15 locks; Catawba Canal, 

3 miles, with a rise of 56 feet; and Ijmdsford Canal, of 2 miles. On the Congaree, at the 
junction of the Broad and Saluda Rivers, a canal of 3 miles overcomes a fell of 34 feet; and 
on the Broad River, I-ockhart’a Canal passes fells of 51 feet by a side-cut of ? miles. On 
*hc Saluda, are the Saluda Canal, 2j miles long, overcoming a fell of 34 feet, and Drehr’s 

.1 liorick’s Canals, of still less magnitude. 

T* j Charleston and Augusta Rail-road, extending from the former city to Hambu g on the 
Sa .mall, opposite Augusta, 135 miles in length, is the longest work of the kind yet con¬ 
structed. It passes the Edisto by a viaduct, and reaches the summit of the table-land between 
that river and the Savannah, 510 feet above Charleston, 16 miles from Hamburg, whence 
the descent to the river is 360 feet; there is here one inclined plane passed by a stationary 
eng.ne; the road, consisting of a timber rail capped with an iron plate, is built on piles, ail 
no embankments are made in the grading. Another great work is now projected^ and the 
neces ry "'connoissancc has proved its practicability. This is the Charleston and Cincinnati 
Ru.. ,oad, which will pass through Columbia, up the valley of the Broad River into North 
Carolina, surmount the Blue Ridge by inclined planes, and follow down the valley of the • 
French Broad River to Knoxville, whence it will be continued through Lexington to the 
Ohio River; the estimated cost is 10 , 000,000 dollars; whole distance, §00 miles. 

4ft* 
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Part III. 

The first permanent settlement in South Carolina was made in Charleston in 1(180; but 
this part of the country had been granted to Lord Clarendon and others by Charles II., in 
1603, under the name of Carolina. A constitution was formed by the celebrated Locke for 
the government of the colony, which proved to be wholly unsuited to its purpose. The ad¬ 
ministration continued to be managed by the proprietors of Carolina until 1710, at. which 
time the people renounced their former governors, and South Curolina was thenceforth a 
royal colony. In 1780 and 1781, the State became the theatre of military operations, and was 
over-run by the British forces. The present constitution was adopted in 1700. The legis¬ 
lature, styled the General Assembly, consists of two houses, a Senate, chosen for the term of 
foitr years, and a House of Representatives, chosen for two years; the Senators are apportion¬ 
ed according to property and population; the Representatives according to population. Tim 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are chosen for the period of two years by the General 
Assembly, and the Judges arc elected by the same body, and hold office during good beha¬ 
viour. Suffrage is nearly universal, a small property qualification only being required for 
whites, but blacks are excluded from the privilege. Free schools for poor children have been 
established throughout the State, and in the beginning of 1833, 83(H) children were instruct¬ 
ed, in 817 schools, at a charge of 37.0(H) dollars. There is a considerable number of useful 
and respectable academies; the Charleston College in Charleston, and the College of South 
Carolina at Columbia, arc valuable institutions; tlie latter has a library of 10,000 volumes, 
and has been liberally endowed by the State. There are three Medical Schools in Charles¬ 
ton, a Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Columbia, a Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Lexington, and a Baptist Theological Seminary at the High Hills. The prevailing religious 
sects are Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians; there are also many Episcopalians and 
Lutherans, and some Roman Catholics. 

South Carolina is divided into 29 Districts, which ore subdivided for local objects into 
parishes. Of the whole population, amounting to 581,185, the whites arc 257,804, and the 
slaves 315,401; there are also 7920 free blacks; the blacks are therefore considerably more) 
numerous than the whites, and os they are unequally distributed, their numerical superiority 
is still greater in the low country, where they arc to the whites as three to one; in the hilly 
country the whites are rather the most numerous, and in the western purl of the State there 
are nearly three whites to one black. 


Districts. 

Population. 

Total. Slaves. 

Districts. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Abbeville . 

. 28,149 .... 

13,106 

Lancaster . 

... 10,361 .... 

4,123 

Anderson . 

. 17,1(59 .... 

4,427 

Laurens . 

... 20,263 .... 

7,213 

Barnwell . 

. 19,236 .... 

8,497 

Lexington. 

. .. 9,065 _ 

3,790 

Beaufort. 

. 37,032 .... 

30,861 

Marion. 

... 11,008 .... 

3,826 

Charleston. 

. 86,338 _ 

62,083 

Marlborough. 

... 68,582 _ 

4,333 

Chester . 

. 17,182 .... 

7,112 

Newberry . 

... 17,441 .... 

8,316 

Chesterfield . 

. 8,472 .... 

2,992 

Orangeburg. 

... 18,453 .... 

10,931 

Colleton . 

. 27,256 .... 

21,484 

Pickens . 

... 14,473 .... 

2,866 

Darlington .... 

. 13,728 .... 

6,913 

Hichlnnd ... 

... 14,772 .... 

5,736 

Edgefield . 

. 80,509 _ 

15,349 

Spartanburg . 

... 21,150 .... 

4,927 

Fairfield . 

. 21,546 .... 

11,746 

Sumter .. 

... 28,277 .... 

18,721 

Georgetown . 

. 19,943 _ 

17,798 

Union . 

.. . 17,906 .... 

7,165 

Greenville ......... 

. 16,476 .... 

5,064 

Williamsburg .... 

... 9,018 .... 

6,163 

Horry . 

. 5,245 .... 

1,714 

York . 

... 17,790 .... 

6,633. 

Kershaw . 

. 13,545 


* 




Population at Different Periods. 





Total. 

Slaves. 


1790 - 

.... 

- 249,073 . 

- 107,094 


1800 - 

- • . . 

- 345,591 . 

- 146,151 


1810 - 

.... 

- 415,115 . 

- 196,365 


1820 - 

.... 

- 502,741 . 

- 258,581 


1830 - 

... - 

- 581,185 . 

- 315,401. 



Charleston, the principal city of South Carolina, and the only considerable city in the At¬ 
lantic States south of the Potomac, stands on a point of land between the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, six miles from the ocean. These rivers afford brood and deep basins accessible to 
large ships on both sides of the city, and between their junction and the ocean is a capacious 
harbour, at the entrance of which lies a bar, excluding ships of more than 16 feet draught. 
The harbour is open to easterly winds, and vessels are much exposed during storms from 
that quarter, bo that at one time they were prohibited by law from lying at the wlurves from 
the last of July to the middle of September. The site of Charleston is almost a dead level, 
rising but a few feet above the spring tides, and subject to inundations when the sea is driven 
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in by violent winds; it has been several times laid under water and suffered considerable 
damage, as in 1099, 1728, 1752, and partially in 1797. The city is regularly laid out, with 
streets running east and west from Ashley to Cooper river, and others intersecting them 
nearly at right angles, from north to south. It is also in general well built; the streets are 
lined with the Pride ot India, while the elegant villas, adorned with verandahs reaching 
from the ground to the tops of the houses, surrounded by green hedges and buried in the 
rich foliago of orange trees, magnolias, and palmettocs, have an air of wealth and elegance. 
Among the public buildings are 19 churches, the City Hall, Exchange, two Arsenals, The¬ 
atre, College Halls, Alms-House, Orphan Asylum, &c.; the City Library contains about 
15,000 volumes, and the Orphan Asylum supports and educates 150 destitute children. The 
city is healthier than the surrounding country, and the planters irom the low country, and 
many opulent West Indians spend the summer here. Its commerce is extensive; com¬ 
prising nearly the whole of that of the State, and its shipping amounts to 13,244 tons. The 
population increased from 18,711, in 1800, to 30,289 in 1830, of which number 12,928 were 
whites; including the Neck, which is adorned with numerous plantations in a high stale of 
cultivation, the population may be stated to exceed 40,000 souls. The approach to the city 
is defended by Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, at the mouth of the harbour, and by Castle 
Pinckney opposite the extreme point of the city, within. A settlement was first made here 
in 1071 on the south side of Ashley river, but in 1080 the inhabitants removed to the present 
site. In 1776, an unsuccessful attack was mode on the fortress on Sullivan’s Island by a 
British fleet under Sir Peter Parker; hut in 1780, the city was besieged by the British on 
the land side, and forced to surrender on the 12th of May. Moultrieville on Sullivan’s Isl¬ 
and is a pleasant little town, and the island is much resorted to during the summer and 
autumn. Eutaw Springs, in the western part of Charleston District, near the Santee, was 
the scene of some lighting in 1781. 

Beaufort, to the south of Charleston, is a little town on Port Royal Island, about 16 miles 
from the sea, with a fine harbour, which is little used. Georgetown, to the north on Win- 
yaw Bay, bciug the depot of an extensive and well-cultivated district, has considerable trade, 
but is not accessible to vessels drawing more than 11 feet of water, ft is, however, unhealthy, 
aud during the autumn, many of the inhabitants resort to North Islnnd at the mouth of the 
bay. Cheraw is also a small trading town on the l’cdoe near the North Carolina lino. 

In the middle country, Orangeburg, Hamburg, Camden, and Columbia, are the principal 
towns. Hamburg derives its importance from its being the inland terminus of the rail-road 
from Charleston to the Savannah River. Columbin, the cupital of the State, is pleasantly 
situated on the Congaree, below the junction of the Saluda and Broad Rivers. It is regu¬ 
larly laid out with very wide streets, and is a neatly built town with 3319 inhabitants. It 
contains a handsome State-House, a Lunatic Asylum, the Hulls of South Carolina (’allege, 
and several churches. Granby is a little town on the opposite side of the river. Camden 
is a place of some trade, situated on a rising ground on the Wateree, with alx>ut 1500 inha¬ 
bitants. Here the American forces were twice defeated in the war of the revolution, uuder 
General Greene in 1780, and under General Gates in 1781. 

lii the higher district is the little villuge of Cambridge near the Saluda, noted as the scene 
of some events during the revolutionary war, uuder the name of Ninety-Six, derived from a 
frontier post established there about ninety-six miles from the Cherokee Indians. In the 
same region, near the northern border of the State, is Cowpens, the spot on which Turletou 
was defeated by General Morgan; and a little to the east, near the Catawba, is King’s Moun¬ 
tain, on which a body of British troops under Col. Ferguson was defeated in 1780. 

4. State of Georgia. 

In point of dimensions Georgia is the third State in the Union, being exceeded in that 
respect only by Virginia and Missouri, and, although the last settled of the Atlan'ic colonics, 
it has been surpassed in prosperity and rapidity of growth by none of the eastern States 
excepting New York. Bounded by North Carolina and Tennessee on the north, by South 
Carolina and the Ocean on the cast, by Florida on the south, and by Alabama on th west, 
its ample surface of 62,000 square miles in area extends from 30° 20' to 35° N. lat., and 
from 81° to 85° 40' VV. Ion. The whole of its northeastern and eastern frontier is formed 
by the noble river Savannah, and the sea, and a considerable part of the western boundary 
is the fine navigable channel of the Chattahoochee. Its sea-coast is ahout 100 miles; its 
length from north to south is 300 miles; its breadth varies from about 250 to 150 miles. 

Like the Carolinos, Georgia is divided into several distinct regions, rising gradually from 
the southeast to the northwest, and forming well-defined belts crossing the State from cast 
to west “ First, from the sea-coast fifty miles bock, is a level plain generally of a loose 
sandy soil, producing spacious high forests of pme, oak, &ic. Nearly one-third of this vast 
plain is what the inhabitants call swamps, which are the sources of numerous small rivers 
and their branches; these they call salt rivers, because the tides flow near to their sources; 
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and they generally cany a good depth and breadth of wator for small craft twenty or thirty 
miles upwards from the sea, when they branch and spread abroad like an open hand, inter¬ 
locking with each other, and forming a chain of swamps across the Carolinas and Georgia, 
several hundred miles parallel with the sea-coast. The swamps arc fed and replenished 
constantly by an infinite number of rivulets and rills, which spring out of the first bank or 
ascent. The upper soil of the swamps is a perfectly black, soapy, rich earth, or stiff mud, 
two or three feet deep, on a foundation or stratum of calcareous fossil which the inhabitants 
call while marl; and this is the strength or heart of these swamps; they never wear out or 
become poor, but on the contrary are more fertile by tillage; for when they turn up this 
white marl, the air and winter frosts causing it to fall like quicklime, it manures the sur¬ 
face.” (liar tram's Travels ). 

Above this great maritime level the country rises gradually through a distance of several 
miles to a second more elevated plain, from (K) to 7(1 miles broad, from which by a second 
and rather more abrupt ascent, it again rises and forms a third plain, which reaches to the 
lower falls of the rivers. Tliese two great levels form the sand-hill belt or pine barrens, 
chiefly overgrown with a vast forest of long-leafed pine, interspersed, however, with fine 
meadows or savannahs, “always green, sparkling with ponds of water, and ornamented with 
clumps of evergreen and other trees and shrubs. The lowest sides of these savannahs are 
generally joined by a great cane swamp, varied with coppices and hummocks of various 
trees and shrubs.” The next section extends from the lower falls of the rivers to their 
sources, and comprehends the hilly region, which, blessed with a strong and productive soil 
and a mild and happy climate, is “ everywhere fertile and delightful; continually replen¬ 
ished by innumerable rivulets, either coursing about the fragrant hills, or springing from the 
rocky precipices, and forming many cascades; the coolness and purity of which waters invi¬ 
gorate the air of this otherwise hot and sultry climate.” (liartram). The northern part of 
the State is traversed by a chain called the Yeona Mountains, which rise to the height of 
about 3000 feet, and beyond this the great Bine Ridge enters from North Carolina, and, sud¬ 
denly changing its general direction, runs nearly east and west, and passes into Alubama. 
Its elevation is estimated to exceed 4000 feet, and it is here the dividing ridge between the 
Tennessee and the waters that enter the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The largest rivers of Georgia rise in the Blue Ridge, and descend in diverging courses to 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mexican Gulf. The Savannah, formed by the junction of the 
Seneca and the Tugoloo from North Carolina, has its sources near those of the Tennessee 
and Hiwassce, on the one side, and those of the Chattahoochee, on the other, and, after a 
course of about 300 miles, falls over the last chain of rocky hills into the great plain, at 
Augusta; it is navigable to this place 250 miles from the ocean for steam-boats of 150 tons, 
except when the water is low during the summer months, and for largo ships to Savannah, 
there being 18 or 10 feet of water on the bar at low water. Its principal tributaries are 
Brier Creek and Broad River. The Chattahoochee, rising near the southern branch of the 
Savannah, pursues at first a southwesterly course, but afterwards turns to the south, and 
enters Florida, underlie name of the Appalachicola; it is navigable for steam-boats during 
the greater part of the year, to its lower fells at Columbus, 300 miles from its mouth. Its 
whole length is 500 miles. Flint River rises in the hilly country south of the Chattahoo¬ 
chee, and joins that river in the southwestern corner of the State, after a course of 3(H) 
miles; there are falls about 75 miles from its mouth. The Oostenalali and Etowa are large 
streams, which, taking a southwesterly course, form by their confluence the Coosa, and pass 
into Alabama. 

The Alatamaha is formed by the junction of the Oconee and Ocmulgee, which rise in 
the hilly region south of the Chattahoochee, and flow tor about 250 miles nearly parallel to 
each other, when the latter bends round to the east and unites its waters with those of the 
former. There are 12 or 13 feet of water on the bar of tho Alatamaha at ebb-tide, and steam¬ 
boats ascend the Ocmulgee to Macon, and the Oconee to Milledgeville, although there an.* 
some obstructions to the navigation. The Ogechce has a course of about 200 miles, and is 
navigable for small vessels 40 miles, and for large boats to Louisville. The Santiila has a 
winding course chiefly through the low swamp district The St. Mary’s River rises in a 
low ridge near the Okefinoke Swamp, and reaches the sea in Cumberland Sound; it has 13 
feet of water on the bar at low tide, and sometimes as much as 23 feet in times of flood. 
The Suwanee and Ocklonnee are considerable streams, which pass into Florida. 

Along the southern line of the Stale, between the head branches of the Suwanee and the 
St Mary’s, there is an extensive swamp, or rather series of swamps, covered with a thick 
growth of bay-trees, vines, and underwood, and in the wet season presenting the appearance 
of a wide lake, containing islands of rich high land. Bartram relates a tradition of the 
Creeks, that this dismal swamp contains a spot inhabited by a race, whose women, whom 
they called daughters of the sun, are incomparably beautiful; some of their hunters, when 
lost in the inextricable bogR, had been relieved by these women, but all their attempts to 
reach the blissful island had been in vain, and those who went in search of it became involved 
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iu perpetual labyrinths which baffled all their efforts. The coast is lined by a succession of 
low islands, intersected by numerous navigable channels, which afford good inland navigation 
all along Bhore. They are generally separated from each other by wide bays or sounds, 
which bear their names, and receive the rivers of this section. The principal islands are 
Cabbage Island, Ossaba, St. Catherine’s, Sapelo, St. Simon’s, Jekill, Cumberland, &.c.; they 
are covered with rich plantations, which produce the valuable long staple cotton, called, from 
the place of its growth, the Sea-island cotton. The cotton is sown like Indian-corn, and 
cultivated somewhat in the same manner. The cotton-field is first laid off in ridges or beds, 
in which the seed is to be sown; in the spring the land thus prepnrod is listed, that is, the 
ridges are cleared from weeds and grass by the hoc, and ploughed; when the beds aro 
properly finished ofl^ holes arc made on the top, about 15 inches apart, into which the seed 
is thrown, and covered with earth to the depth of about an inch. In the latter part of August 
or beginning of September, the pods open or blow, and the wool is gathered; after having 
been dried in the open air, it is separated from the seeds, by passing it between two cylin¬ 
drical rollers, which do not admit the passage of seeds, and the operation of which is assisted 
by the action of a comb playing up and down in front of them, and serving to disentangle the 
wool. It is then moted, or freed from the broken fragments of seeds and other specks, win¬ 
nowed, and is now ready for packing. 

The mineral resources of Georgia arc very imperfectly known; copper and iron have been 
found, but the most valuable mineral production, hitherto, has been gold. Although first 
found here but a few years ago, a large quantity has already been procured, chiefly from 
deposits, and scarcely any attempts have been made to curry on systematic mining operations. 
The gold occurs in the northern part of the State, on both sides of Chattahoochee as far north 
as the Blue Ridge, and to n considerable, but not well-ascertained distance on the Bouth. 
The Indian Springs of Butts county are sulphureous waters, and are much resorted to for 
their efficacy in cutaneous and rheumatic complaints. The Madison Springs, near Athens, 
are chalybeate. 

The great agricultural staples of Georgia are cotton and rice; the cotton crop of the ycaV 
1885 was estimated at 300,000 bales; the export of rice for the same year amounted to about 
25,000 casks. The other exports are tar, pitch, turpentine, and lumber—the products of the 
pine forests. The value of the exports for the year 1835 was 7,505,327 dollars; of imports, 
546,802. 

The State is well supplied with useful navigable channels, which arc highly necessary for 
the transportation of its bulky staples. A canal from the Savannah to the Ogecliee, 13 
miles, is the only artificial channel of navigation. The Georgia Rail-road from Augusta to 
Athens, 114 miles, with branches to Greensboro’ and W&rrcnton, and the Central Rail-road 
from Suvannah to Macon, 200 miles, are now in progress. The Macon and Forsyth Rail¬ 
road, 25 miles, is a continuation of the latter work. Surveys have also been made prepara¬ 
tory to the construction of a rail-road from Athens to the Tennessee, or to the Mississippi, at 
Memphis. 

Georgia was the last settled of the Atlantic States; the charter under which the colony 
was founded, was granted, in 1732, by George II., in honour of whom it received its name, 
to the Trustees for the establishing the colony of Georgia. The double purpose of making 
the settlement was to relieve the distresses of the poor at home, and to secure the frontiers 
of Bouth Carolina from tho Indians and Spaniards. In 1733, General Oglethorpe, one of the 
Trustees, conducted the first colonists to the Savannah, and several bodies of Germans and 
Highlanders were soon after brought over. The lands were held on a military tenure. The 
country was repeatedly invaded by tho Spaniards from Florida, who considered the occupa¬ 
tion of the English as an encroachment upon their domain. In 1752 the proprietary govern¬ 
ment was abolished, and Georgia became a royal colony. The western part was detached 
from the present State in 1802, and now constitutes the States of Alabama and Mississippi. 

The present constitution was formed in 1798. The legislature, styled the General Assem¬ 
bly, consists of two houses, a Senate and a House of Representatives, chosen nnnuully. 
There is one Senator for each county, and the Representatives are apportioned according to 
the population, including three-fifths of the blacks. The Governor is chosen by the people 
for tlie term of two years, and the Superior J udges are elected by tho General Assembly for 
a term of three years, removable, however, by the Governor on the address of the Assembly, 
or by impeachment; the inferior judges and justices of the peace are elected by the people. 
The right of suffrage belongs to all citizens of the age of 21 years, who have paid taxes for 
the year preceding the election. 

The State has an academic fund, the procoeds of which are distributed annually among 
the academies; the sum thus divided in 1834 was 18,710 dollars, and there is a considerable 
number of respectable academies. There is also a poor school fund, the income of which is 
divided amon g the counties, according to their respective population, but no general system 
of common education has been established; 18,078 dollars were distributed for the instruction 
of the poor in 1834. There is a college at Athens, styled the University of Georgia. The 

Vol. III. 3S 
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Baptists and Methodists are numerous, and the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Christians 
number many adherents. There ore also some Roman Catholics, Friends, Lutherans, &c. 

The State is divided into 00 counties; the population increased from 340,987 in 1820, to 
516,823 in 1830; number of slaves at the former period 149,656, at the latter 217,531; there 
are but lew free blacks. 


Countio*. 

Appling. 

Raker. 

Baldwin. 

Bibb. 

Bryan . 

Bullock. 

Burke. 

Butts. 

Camden. 

Campbell. 

Carroll. 

(lass. 

Chatham. 

Cherokee. 

Clarke. 

Cobb. 

Columbia. 

Coweta. 

Crawford. 

Decatur. 

Dekalb. 

Dooly. 

Early. 

Elliughum. 

Elbert.. 

Emanuel. 

Fayette .. 

Floyd. 

Forsyth. 

Franklin. 

Glynn. 

Greene..... 

Gwinnett. 

Gylmcr. 

Habersham .. 

Hall.. 

Hancock .. 

Harris. 

Heard. 

Henry. 

Houston. 

Irwin. 

Jackson.. 

Jasper.. 

Jefferson.. 


Population. 
Total. Slave*. 

I, 408 .... 171) 

I, 253 .... 275 

7,295 .... 4,542 
7,154 .... 2,988 

3,139_2,102 

2,587 - 650 

II, 833 - 0,642 

4,944 .... 1,«H3 
4,578 .... 3,086 

3,323.... 018 

3,419 .... 487 

formed since 1830 
14,127 .... 9,478 
formed since 1830 
10,176 .... 4,709 
formed since 1830 
12,600 .... 8,032 
5,003 .... 1,372 
5,313 .... 1,718 
3,854 .... 1,308 
10,042 .... 1,018 
2,135 .... 336 

2,051 .... 540 

2,924 .... 1,212 
12,354 .... 5,705 
2,673 .... 4G5 

5,504 .... 1,187 
formed since 1830 
formed since 1830 

10,107_2,370 

4,567 _3,968 

12,549 .... 7,470 
13,289 .... 2,332 
formed since 1830 
10,071 .... 909 

II, 748 .... 1,181 
11,820 .... 7,130 

5,105 .... 2,209 
formed since 1830 
10,506 .... 2,571 
7,360 .... 2,194 
1,180 .... 109 

9,004 .... 2,783 
13,131 .... 6,322 
7,309 .... 3,647 


Counties. 

Jones . 

Laurens. 

Lee... 

Liberty. 

Lincoln ... 

Lowndes. 

Lumpkin. 

Madison. 

Mackintosh. 

Marion. 

Meriwether. 

Monroe ... . 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Murray. 

Muscogee .. 

Newton. 

Oglethorpe. 

Paulding,. 

l’ike.... 

Pulaski. 

Putnam. 

Rabun . 

Randolph. 

Richmond. 

Scriven.. 

Stewart. 

Sumter. 

Talbot. 

Taliaferro. 

Tntnull. 

Telfair.. 

Thomas. 

Troup. 

rn_:_ 


Upson. 

Union. 

Walker .... 

Walton .... 

Ware ...... 

Warren .... 

Washington 
Wayne...., 

Wilkes. 

Wilkinson . 


Population. 

Total. Waves. 

13,345 _0,829 

5,589 .... 2,375 

1.680.. .. 311 

74133 .... 5,0.24 
0,145 .... 34170 
2,453 .... 335 

formed since 1830 
4,640 .... 1,259 

4,998 _3,791 

1,436 .... 109 

4,422 .... 1,394 
10,202 _7,353 

I, 209 .... 335 

12,048 .... 6,820 
formed since 1830 

3,508 .... 1,240 
11,155 .... 3,003 
13,018 .... 7,940 
formed since 1830 
6,149 .... 1,773 

4,906 _1,705 

13,201 .... 7,707 

2.176.. .. 59 

2,191 .... 082 

II, 643 .... 0,240 
4,776 .... 2,306 

formed since 1830 
formed since 1H30 
5,940 .... 2,099 
4,934 .... 2,735 

2,046 _ 506 

2,136 .... 565 
34199 .... 1,168 
5,799 .... 2,188 
8,031 .... 3,507 
7,013 .... 2,557 
formed since 1830 
formed since 1830 
10,929 .... 3,163 
14105 .... 61 

10,946 .... 4,693 
9,820 .... 3,909 
903 .... 276 

14,237 .... 84)60 
6,513 .... 1,922. 


Population at Different Periods. 


Total. Slaves. 

1790 . 82,548 29,264 

1800 . 162,101 59,404 

1810 . 252,438 100,218 

1820 . 340,987 149,656 

1830 . 516.823 217,531. 


The city of Savannah is advantageously situated for a commercial town, being accessible 
to large ships from the sea, and communicating with the interior by the noble river on which 
it Btands. It is built on the southern side of the Savannah, on a high bank rising about 50 
feet above the water, from which it makes a fine appearance, with its spacious and regular 
streets, and its handsome public buildings, mingling pleasantly with the groves of trees which 
surronnd them and adorn the squares and principal streets. The Bite was formerly unhealthy, 
on account of the surrounding swamps, but this evil has been cured by judicious drainings. 
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and by the substitution of the dry for the wet culture of rice around the city. In 1820 it 
suffered so much from a terrible fire, that its prosperity received a temporary check, and the 
population (7423) was less in 1830 than it had been (7523) in 1820; but it lias recovered 
from thus shock, and is at present one of the most flourishing cities in the Southern States, 
its population having increased to 11,000 in 1835. Savannah is the chief commercial depdt 
in the State, and most of the cotton and rice, with large quantities of the other articles of 
exportation, pass through this port. In 1835 the exports included 250,000 bales of cotton 
and 24,(KX> casks of rice, and the whole value of merchandize shipped tor exportation was 
14,000,(X)0 dollars; 20 steam-boats of a large class, and 50 steam tow-boats are employed on 
the river, and the shipping of the port amounts to 14,000 tons. Among the public buildings 
are ten churches, an exchange, city-hall, hospital, theatre, &c. About forty miles soutli of 
Savannah lies the little town of Sunbury, on Medway River, at the head of St. Catherine’s 
Sound; there is a bar here, but the harbour is capacious and safe, and has water sufficient 
for ships of great burthen. 

Darien is a neat and thriving little town, with an active trades in cotton, and in the lumber 
which is brought down the river in large quantities. It stands on a creek called Darien 
River, and is accessible to vessels of considerable burthen, either by the Alatamaha or by 
Doboy Inlet, a broad arm of the sea, which makes up into the land on the south of Sapclo 
Island. Its population is about 2500. Further south, on St. Simon’s Island, is the village 
of Frederica, and on a broad stream culled Turtle River, a few miles from St. Simon’s 
Sound, is Brunswick, with a line, spacious harbour. St. Alary’s, a small town on the river 
of the same name, just, above its entrance into Cumberland Sound, derives importance from 
its deep and commodious harbour, the most southerly on the coast from Georgia to Florida 
Point. 

The city of Augusta, the great interior emporium of the State, stands on the Savannah, nt 
the head of steam-bout navigation. If is regularly laid out in wide, straight streets, shaded 
with the Pride of India, and is handsomely built, containing a city-hall, seven churches, qn 
hospital, arsenal, theatre, &,c.; a bridge across the Savannah, 1200 feet long, connects it with 
Hamburg. The population amounted, in 1830, to 6696, but. had increased to nearly 8000 in 
1835. Augusta is the depot of an extensive tract of productive anti populous country, and 
is connected with the sea by the Charleston and Hamburg rail-road, and the Savannah river; 
175,000 bules of cotton were brought into the city in 1835. 

Milledgeville, the capital of the State, is pleasantly situated on the Oconee, at the head 
of steam-boat navigation, and is a place of some trade; the population in 18:15 exceeded 2000 
inhabitants. It contains the State-house, the Penitentiary, on the Auburn plan, &c. Athens, 
a thriving little town above Milledgeville, is the seat of the University of Georgia. 

AT aeon, on the Ocmulgee, consisted in 1822 of a single cabin; in 1830 it had a population 
of 2000 souls, and ut present the number of inhabitants is 3500. Its trade is extensive and 
growing, and there is a great number of saw and grist-mills in the vicinity; 80,000 bales of 
cotton were shipped from Macon in 18.“15, and 8 steam-boats were employed on the Ocnmlgee, 
beside numerous tow-boats and pole-boats. A little to the northwest, is the thriving little 
town of Forsyth. 

Columbus is situated on a level piece of ground about 60 feet above the bod of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee, just below the falls, and 430 miles from the sea. The banks of the river are hero 
extremely bountiful, and the streets of the town are spacious and regular. The town was 
first laid out in 1828, when the site was yet covered with the native forest, and in 1835 it 
contained 4000 inhabitants, with a proper number of churches, newspapers, &e. Steam-boats 
run regularly from here to New Orleans, and 40,000 bales of cotton were ship|u>d from the 
town in 1835, when there were no less than 12 steam-boats employed on the Chattahoochee. 
Dahlonega, in Lumpkin county, between the Chestatce and Etowu, is the seat of one of the 
offices of the United States Alint. 

The great body of the Cherokee or Tsulnkee Indians, who once possessed nearly the whole 
of Georgia, with a large part of Alabama and Tennessee, and a part of North Carolina, still 
remain in Georgia; but by a treaty made with the United States in 1836, they have .greed 
to cede their lands for the sum of 5,000,000 dollars, and remove to the ludiun Territory west 
of Arkansas, where 6000 of the nation are already settled, and seven million acres of land 
are reserved lor their use. The tract at present occupied by thorn lies beyond the Chesfatee 
and Chattuhoochee, and includes the southwestern angle of North Carolina, and the south¬ 
eastern corner of Tennessee, enst of the river of the name. The following description of 
their country and condition, is by one of the Cherokee nation 

“The Cherokee Territory within the ’Imits of North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, is estimated to contain ten millions of acres. It embraces a large “portion of the 
finest lands to be found in any of the States, and enjoys a salubrity of climate unsurpassed by 
any; possessing superior advantages in reference to water-power, owing to the numerous 
rills, brooks, and rivers which flow from and through it: some of these streams afford good 
navigation, others are susceptible of being easily improved and made navigable. On the 
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routes where roads have been opened by the Cherokees through this country, there must 
necessarily pass some of the most important public roads and other internal improvements, 
which at no distant day will be constructed. The entire country is covered with a dense 
forest of valuable timber, also abounding in inexhaustible quarries of marble and limestone. 
Above all, it possesses the most extensive region of the precious metals known in the United 
States. There are also extensive banks of iron ore interspersed through the country. Miner¬ 
alogists, who have travelled over a portion of this territory, are fully persuaded, from what 
they have seen, that lead and silver mines will also he found in the mountain regions. 

“ Independent of all these natural advantages and invaluable resources, there are many 
extensive and valuable improvements made upon the lands by the native Cherokee inhabit¬ 
ants, and those adopted as Cherokee citizens by intermarriages. The Cherokee population 
has recently been reported by the War Department to be 18,000, according to a census taken 
by the agents appointed by the government. This people have become civilized, and have 
adopted the Christian religion. Their pursuits are pastoral and agricultural, and in some 
degree mechanical. The possessions of the Cherokee inhabitants consist of houses, which 
cost generally from fifty dollars, one hundred to one thousand dollars, and in many instances 
up to five thousand dollars; some few as high as six, eight, or ten thousand dollars, with 
corresponding out-buildings, consisting of kitchens, meat-houses, dairies, granaries or corn- 
cribs, barns, stables, &c., grist and saw-mills; connected with these are gardens for culinary 
vegetables; also peach and apple orchards; lots of enclosed ground for horses, black cuttle, 
&c. The farms of the Cherokees contain from ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty to one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred acres of land under cultivation, and enclosed with good 
rail-fences. Among the most wealthy, there are farms of three and four hundred acres, and 
in one instance, perhaps about eight hundred acres in cultivation. There are innny valuable 
public ferries also owned by the Cherokees: the incomes of some of them amount to from five 
hundred to one thousand, fifteen hundred, and two thousand dollars per annum. Several 
public roads, opened at private expense, were also kept up by companies under regulations 
of the National Council, and toll-gates erected on them.” 

The Cherokees have established a regular system of government; the executive authority 
is vested in a Principal and Assistant Chief, and three Counsellors, chosen by the legislature 
for the term of four years. The latter, styled the General Council, consists of two houses, a 
National Committee of 1(1 members, and a National Council of 24, both of which are chosen 
by the people for the term of two years. In 1824 there were belonging to them 22,5111 head 
of black cattle, 7688 horses, 46,732 swine, 2566 sheep, 2928 ploughs, 49 saw and grist-mills, 
762 looms, 2486 spinning-wheels, &.c. In 1880 they had about 12(H) negro slaves, anil there 
were 500 children in the schools. A newspaper is conducted and printed by natives in Che¬ 
rokee and English and in the Cherokee character, which was invented by Guest, one of the 
Nation. The alphabet is syllabic, and consists of 85 characters, representing all the element¬ 
ary sounds of the language, 

Bartrain mentions several remarkable works in Georgia, resembling those found in the 
Western States, and like those, of unknown origin; but we are not aware that any accurate 
examination has been made of these monuments of its former inhabitants. Between the 
Savannah and Brood River, a regular conical mound about 40 or 50 foot high, with a base of 
about 200 or 300 yards in circumference, surrounded by numerous smaller cones, and by 
large square terraces, from 4 to 10 feet high, and about 100 yards in length, was visited by 
that traveller, whose account of it is, however, far from being sufficiently minute to enable 
us to form any opinion as to the object of these works; he says that they stand on a spot 
subject to inundations, and that they are composed of the prevailing soil. Similar conical 
mounds and terraces, apparently in similar situations, were met with on Little River, a 
tributary of the Savannah; in the Keowe Valley, on the North Carolina side of the river; and 
on the Ocmulgee, about 70 miles above its confluence with the Oconee. The lands sur¬ 
rounding these works bore marks of having been formerly under cultivation, and were called 
by the inhabitants the Old Fields. 


5. Territory of Florida. 

The first discoverers of Florida were allured to its shores by stories of its fountain of youth 
and its mysterious riches; and charmed by the brilliant hues and lively verdure of its majes¬ 
tic forests and gorgeous shrubs, they called it the I And of Flowers. The mariner approaches 
with dread its sunken shoals, its dangerous reefs, its baffling currents and intricate channels, 
and associates with its name the hateful idea of wrecks and wreckers. The explorer, who 

K lunges into its labyrinths of swamps, hummocks, ponds, and jungles, pronounces it the fit 
aunt of alligators Rnd snakes, a chaotic medley of land and water, producing its 40 or 50 
bushels of frogs to the acre. Let us examine it for ourselves. The Territory of Florida con¬ 
sists of a long, narrow strip on the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico, extending from the 
Perdido river to the Atlantic ocean, and of a vast peninsula, 350 miles in length by 150 in 
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breadth, separating the Mexican Gulf from the Atlantic Ocean. It lies between 25° and 
31° N. lat., and between 80° and 87° 44' W. Ion., with an area of about 55,000 square 
miles. 

The southern part of the peninsula, from about 28° lat, is an extensive marsh, which, 
during the rainy seasons, between June and October, effectually prevents an overland passagu 
from one Bhore to the other. North of this tract to Georgia, the surfuce of the country is 
generally a dead level, but in some parts it is slightly undulating, and even presents some 
eminences worthy the name of hills; the lace of the country west of the neck of the penin¬ 
sula is somewhat more uneven, but it contains no considerable elevations. The great south¬ 
ern marsh contains numerous tracts of pine land, prairies, and hummocks, and the more 
northern part of the peninsula consists chiefly of pine forests interspersed with hummocks, 
prairies, and marshes. The soil is generally sand, except in the hummocks, in which it is 
clay mixed with sand; these are scattered throughout the country, and vury in extent from 
a few acres to a thousand, forming altogether but an inconsiderable portion of the peninsula; 
they are covered with a growth of red, live, and water-oak, dog-wood, magnolia, and pint;, 
and afford excellent aralde land. The prairies, or savannahs as they are here called, are 
sometimes pretty extensive, extending for several miles in length and breadth, and forming 
fine natural pastures. The pine barrens are overgrown with forests of pine, with little 
underwood, and though the soil is generally poor, it is sometimes productive. The swamps 
or morasses are either formed by the inundation of the rivers, which, overflowing the high 
wooded ridge that forms their bank, cover the low lands in the rear with water, or they are 
produced by the drainage of the surrounding country; the latter or pine barren swamps are 
overgrown with cypress and cypress knees, and the former or river swamps are covered with 
a heavy growth of timber. 

The substratum of the eastern part of the peninsula is clay mixed with sand, but that of 
the western is a kind of rotten limestone, which, in many places, is undermined by subter¬ 
raneous streams, forming numerous cavities in the ground called sinks; these sinks are 
inverted conical hollows varying in size from a few yards to several acres, at the bottom 1 of 
which running water often appears. The central district of Florida is the most productive 
and populous part of the Territory; a large proportion even of this district is composed of 
poor pine barrens, but in the midst of these are found gentle eminences of fertile land sup¬ 
porting a vigorous growth of oaks and hickories, while numerous rivulets of pure water flow 
through the country or expand into beautiful lakes. Further west the land is more gene¬ 
rally poor. Thus it appears that but a small proportion of Florida can tie said to be fertile; 
yet the warmth and humidity of the climate compensate in a great measure for the* poverty 
of the soil, and give it a vegetation of great variety and luxuriance. 

The rivers of Florida are numerous, and they afford valuable navigable channels. The 
St. John’s rises in the great southern marsh, anil reaches the ocean after a course of about 
200 miles; for nearly 100 miles from its mouth it forms a wide, sluggish sheet of water morn 
resembling a lagoon than a river, and it is navigable to l*kc George, a little higher up, for 
vessels drawing 8 feet of water. Indian River is a long lagoon having much the same cha¬ 
racter, and communicating with the ocean by Indian River Inlet. Charlotte and Amaxura 
are the principal rivers on the western side of the peninsula, the whole of which south of 
tho St John’s and Suwanco contains only small streams. The Suwaneo is formed by the 
junction of the Withlacoochee, Rnd Little St. Johns from Georgia, and reaches the Gulf at 
Vacasasa Bay; its bar has only 5J feet of water at high tide. The Ocloconeo also rises in 
Georgia, and flows into Appalachee Bay. The Appalachicola, formed on the frontier of 
Florida, by the junction of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, tails into the bay of the 
same name, after a course of 75 miles. It is navigable for steam-boats through its whole 
length. The Choctawhatchee, rising in Alabama, reaches the bay of its name. The 
Escambia flows into Pensacola Bay. 

Several singular phenomena are caused by the nature of the rock before alluded to as 
underlying the soil of a portion of the Territory. One of these is the great number of sinks 
or wells which are mot with; Bartram thus describes the Groat Sink in the Alachua Savan¬ 
nah. “ In this place a group of hills almost, surround a large basin, which is the general 
receptacle of the water draining from every part of the savannah, by lateral conduits, wind¬ 
ing about, and one after another joining the main creek or general conductor, which at 
length delivers them into this sink; where they descend by slow degrees, through rocky 
caverns, into the bowels of the earth, whence they are carried by secret subterraneous chan¬ 
nels into other receptacles and basina There are three great doors or vent-holes through 
the rocks in the sink, two near the centre and tho other one near the rim, much higher up 
than tho other two, which was conspicuous through the clear water. The beds of rocks lay 
in horizontal thick strata or lamina;, one over the other, where the sink-holes or outlets are.” 
The sink was full of large alligators, which devoured the crowds of fish, that, on the drying 
up of the waters of the savannah in summer, rush into its basin, and disappear through the 
holes in the rocks. Connected with the same rock formation, is the bunting forth of numo- 
Vol. III. 40 
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tous springs from the ground, so copiously as to form at once full-grown rivers; as, indeed, 
they rather seem to be eruptions of subterraneous streams, suddenly emerging from the dark 
labyrinths through which they have long crept beneath the surface. The remarkable trans¬ 
parency of the water in many of the rivers and lakes, has also been observed by travellers, 
who describe it as so pellucid that the boat appears to be floating in the air. 

Florida 1ms a sea-coast of 1000 miles, but so much of it is rendered inaccessible by sound¬ 
ings that it has few good harbours. West of Cape San Bias the shore is bold, but east of 
that point it begins to shallow; from Appalachoe Bay to Tampa Bay, the whole coast sends 
off shallow banks, and from Vacasasa Bay to the Amaxura, there is but 0 or 7 feet of water 
(> miles from shore; to the south of Carlos Bay the shores are bolder. On the eastern sido 
there is no harbour south of St. Augustine, and scarcely an inlet breaks the long line of 
coast from that point to Cape Florida. 

South from the mainland a chain of small rocky islands called Keys, from the Spanish 
Cayo, extends to the westward, ending in a little cluster of rocks anil sand-hanks, called the 
Tortugas or Dry Tortugas. South of the bank upon which the keys rise, and separated from 
them by a navigable channel, is a long, narrow, coral reef, known as the Florida Reef The 
most important of the keys, is Key West, a nautical corruption or free translation of Cayo 
llueso (Bone Key), also called Thompson's Island. TjOiig the haunt of wreckers, smugglers, 
and pirates, it has received a small permanent population since it came into the possession of 
the United States. It is 0 miles in length by 2 in breadth with a large, well-sheltered, and 
commodious harbour, which admits the largest vessels; the salt-ponds of the island have of 
late yielded a considerable quantity of salt. The Tortugas derive their name from the 
immense number of turtles which visit them, and the adjacent keys and mainland, for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs. There are four sorts of turtle found here; the Green 
Turtle, so well known to epicures, caters the bay and rivers of the islands and mainland in 
April and deposits her eggs in May, and a second time in June; the Ilawkbilled, whose shell 
is so valuable in commerce, appears rather later, and also makes two deposits, one in July, 
and another in August; this species is found only in the sea-islands; the loggerhead and 
Trunk Turtle, also, mako their appearance at about the same time. When about to deposit 
her eggs, the turtle commences operations by digging a hole in the sand, with her hind flap¬ 
pers. “ The sand is raised alternately with each flapper, as with a long ladle, until it has 
accumulated behind her, when supporting herself with her head and fore-part, on the ground 
fronting her body, she, with a spring from each flapper, sends the sand around her, scattering 
it to the distance of several feet. In this manner the hole; is dug to the depth of eighteen 
inches, or sometimes more than two feet. This labour I have seen performed in the short 

f terioil of nine minutes. The eggs are then dropped one by one, and disposed in regular 
ayers, to the number of 150, or sometimes nearly 200. The whole time spent in this ope¬ 
ration may be 20 minutes. She now scrapes the loose sand kick over the eggs, and so levels 
and smooths the surface, that few persons on seeing tho spot could imagine any thing hud 
been done to it. This accomplished to her mind, she retreats to the water with all possible 
despatch, leaving the patching of the eggs to the heat of the sand. The young soon after 
being hatched, and when yet scarcely larger than a dollar, scratch their way through tho 
Bandy covering, and immediately betake themselves to the water.” ( Audubon , Birds of 
America). A vast quantity of tho eggs and large numbers of the turtles are taken by the 
turtlers, who drive a lucrative trade in them. 

One of the most valuable productions of Florida is the live-oak, which yields a most dura¬ 
ble timber. In felling the timber for the market, “ such hummocks as are found near navi¬ 
gable streams are first chosen; and when it is absolutely necessary, the timber is sometimes 
hauled five or six miles to the nearest water-course, where although it sinks, it can with 
comparative ease be shipped to its destination. The best time for cutting the live-oak is 
considered to be from the first of December to the beginning of March, or while the sap is 
completely down. When the sap is flowing the tree is bloom, and more apt to be shaken. 
The white-rot, which occurs so frequently in the live-oak and is perceptible only by the bcBt 
judges, consists of round spots, about an inch anil a half in diameter, on the outside of the 
bark, through which, at that spot, a hard stick may be driven several inches, and generally 
follows the heart up or down tho trunk of the tree. So deceptive are these spots and trees 
to persons unacquainted with this defect, that thousands of trees are cut anil afterwards 
abandoned. The great number of trees of this sort strown in the woods, would tend to make 
a stranger believe that there is much more good oak in the country than there really is; 
and, perhaps, not more than one-fourth of the quantity usually reported, is to be procured.” 
(Audubon, Birds of America). 

Cedar logs, boards, staves, hides, tallow, and bees'-wax, are also exported. The fig, pome¬ 
granate, orange, and date, arc among the fruits; cotton is the chief agricultural staple, the 
annual crop being about 60,000 bales; the sugar-cane is also pretty extensively cultivated; 
rice is raised in large quantities; nnd indigo formerly furnished a valuable article of exporta¬ 
tion, but is now only raised for family use. But Florida is on the whole better suited for a 
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grazing country; and its vast herds of cattle, hones, swine, &c., find a boundless extent of 
range in its fine pastures. 

Florida was first visited, in 1512, by Ponce dc Leon, in search of the fountain of youth; 
having reached its shores on Easter-day, called by the Spaniards Pasc.ua Florida, he gave it 
the name which it still bears. The celebrated expeditions of Pamphilo de Narvaez, in 1526. 
and Ferdinand de Soto, in 1539, to this tabled El Ilorudo of the north, are well known. St 
Augustine was founded in 1505, when the first permanent colony was planted in Florida. 
The name was for a long time applied to.an indefinite extent of country, but it was gradu¬ 
ally contracted to its present limits by the encroachments of the English colonies on the 
north. In 1763, Florida was ceded to Great Britain, but it was restored to Spain by the 
peace of Paris in 17H3, and by that power was transferred to the United States in 1820. 
Most of tho lornier inhabitants quitted the country on this last change of masters, but some 
of the jHXjrer Spanish planters and fishermen, and a body of Greeks and Minorcans, who 
had been brought out as redemptioners, remained, and there has subsequently been a consi¬ 
derable immigration from the neighbouring States, chiefly into tho middle section of the 
country. In 1830, the population amounted to 34,730, of which 15,501 were slaves, distri¬ 
buted as follows: 


Western Fi.oiuda 


Counties. Population. 

' Escambia.... 3,386 

Walton.... I 

Washington .. C ,092 

Jackson ... ’ 

l.Franklin... 

Total. 9,478 

Gadsden. 4,89r» 

Ticon. 6,494 

M i om.E Florida 4 Jefferson. 3,312 

Madison. 525 

. Hamilton. 553 

Total. 15,779 

' Alachua.2,204 

Duval. 1,970 

Nassau...1,511 

St. John’s.2,538 

Mosquito. 733 

(.Columbia.formed subsequently 

Total. 8,956 

Southern Florida—M onroe. 517 

Total. 517 


Eastern Florida -i 


St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, stands at the junction of two small 
creeks, called tho Matanzas and the North River. The former is an arm of the sea, separat¬ 
ing Anastatia Island from the main land, and affords an inland passage to the town for vessels 
of light draft; the main inlet has only 8 feet of water at high tide, but the channel within 
carries from 18 to 20 feet. St. Augustine is regularly built, but the streets are narrow; the 
houses arc generally two stories high, surrounded with balconies and piazzas, and built of a 
shell-stone, or a concretion of shells and sand. Many of them are deserted and in ruins, 
the population of the place having been reduced from between 4000 and 5000 to about 2000, 
mostly Spaniards, Minorcans, and negroes. The nunnery, now used as barracks, is an im¬ 
posing structure in the Spanish style; there is a monument 30 or 40 feet high in the public 
square, commemorative of the Spanish Constitution; and the Castle of St. MarH is a massive 
and noble work, completed in 1716. Although tho country is poor, yet there are fine gardens 
in and around tho town; the beautiful orange groves, which ornamented the neighbourhood 
and were very profitable to their owners, were mostly destroyed by the late severe cold. To 
the south of St. Augustine is New Smyrna, once occupied by the Minorcan and Greek colony, 
but now deserted; it is accessible only to boats and launches. To the north, on Amelia 
Island, is the little village of Fernandino, during the embargo and late war an inqiortant 
depAt. 

Jacksonville, on the St. John’s, is a flourishing town, forming the depot of the trade of .ho 
surrounding country ; it is also a considerable thoroughfare, and the projected East Florida. 
Ilail-road is to run from this point to St. Marks. Above Jacksonville is the village of Picolata,- 
containing an old Spanish fortress, with a lofty tower, constructed of testaceous stone from 
Anastatia Island. In the middle section of the Territory, arc St. Marks, Tallahassee, Quincy,' 
Marianna, Monticello, and Appalachicola. St. Marks is the shipping port of a populous and 
productive district, and is a growing town, with a good harbour; the entrance affords 12 feet 
of water, but up to the town, 8 miles from the sea, the bay carries only 9 feet. A rail-road 
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connect* St Marks with the capital, Tallahassee, 21 miles. Tallahassee stands on an emi¬ 
nence in a fertile district, and contains the Capitol, several churches and banks, with about 
1200 inhabitants. Appalachicola is a flourishing little town, at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, just above St George’s Sound, a capacious basin, aflbrding good anchorage, shel¬ 
tered by Vincent St George’s, and Dog Islands, between which there are several channels, 
with from 14 to 16 feet of water. About 50,000 bales of cotton were exported from Appa¬ 
lachicola during the year 1835. 

St Joseph’s, on the bay of the same name, is also a place of growing trade; the bay aflbrds 
25 to 33 feet of water, and is well sheltered from all winds. A rail-road from St. Joseph’s 
to the little lake or lagoon of Wimico, connects the town with tho River Appalachicola. 
Pensacola, on the bay of the same name, is important as a naval station of the United States; 
it is accessible to small vessels through Santa Rosa Sound, a long, shallow lagoon, sheltered 
by the Island of Santa Rosa, which also fronts the Bay of Pensacola, and through the main 
channel to ships of war, up to the Navy-Yard, about six miles below the town. The popu¬ 
lation of Pensacola is about 2000. 

There are about 3000 Indians in the peninsula in addition to the population as above stated. 
They are known under the name of Seminoles, but they belong to the Muscogee or Creek 
Nation, from whom, however, they have long been politically separated. Gradually driven 
back from their original hunting-grounds to the great morass of the South, they were induced 
to enter into a treaty to abandon the Territory and remove to the west. Preparations were 
made for their removal in 1835, but they showed great reluctance to go, and finally com¬ 
menced open hostilities under an able chief, named Oseola. 

6 . State of Alabama. 

The State of Alabama forms a pretty regular parallelogram, lying between Georgia and 
Mississippi, and extending from 31° to 35° N. lat., and from 85° 10' to 88 ° 31' W. Ion.; a 
narrow strip, however, extends south beyond the main body of the State to the Gulf of 
Mexico, between Florida and Mississippi, reaching the latitude of about 30° 15’. Its length 
from north to eouth, excluding the neck above mentioned, is 280 miles; its general breadth 
varies from about 140 miles in the north, to above 200 in the south, and its superficial area 
is about 52,000 square miles. 

The northern part of the Stato is mountainous, the prolongation of tho Blue Ridge travers¬ 
ing it from east to west; but the range nowhere presents any considerable elevation. South 
of this the surface has a general declivity towards the south, und forms a vast plain, scarcely 
broken except by gentle swells; and the more southern portion is a dead level, but little 
above the surface of the sea. The southern half of the State consists of extensive prairies, 
and pine-barrens, interspersed with alluvial river bottoms of great fertility. There are large 
bodies of good land in the central section of the State, and the northern has a productive 
soil. The cane brakes of the southern part are remarkable for their high and dense growth 
of canes, and when cleared afford valuable cotton lands. 

The sugar-cane has been found to succeed very well in the extreme southern strip, between 
Florida and Mississippi, and indigo was formerly raised in considerable quantities; rice also 
grows well on the alluvial bottoms near the Gulf; but cotton, which thrives throughout, the 
State, is the great agricultural staple. The cotton crop at present exceeds 350,000 bales. 
There are extensive beds of bituminous coal and iron ore in the central part of the Slate, 
both of which are of excellent quality, and several forges are in operation on the Cahawba. 
Gold is found in the northern section, and good marble has been obtained from the central 
tract; but the mineral resources of Alabama have never been carefully explored. The value 
of the exports from Alabama in 1834 was 5,664,047 dollars. 

With tiie exception of the Tennessee, which takes a circular sweep through Upper Ala¬ 
bama, hut receives no considerable tributary on its southern side within the limits of tho 
State, all the rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico. Nearly the whole surface is, indeed, 
drained into one single channel, the Mobile River, which, by several large arms, gathers up 
the waters of the whole southern slope, except those of a comparatively small tract in the 
southeast. The Chattahoochee, although a large stream, and washing the border for several 
hundred miles, receives only a few inconsiderable streams from this State. The Choctaw- 
hatchec, Conecuh, and Perdido, are, in point of size, secondary rivers. The Mobile, the 
great river of Alabama, is formed by the junction of two large rivers, the Alabama and Tom- 
beckbee, 50 miles above Mobile Bay; a tew miles below the junction it gives out a large 
branch called the Tensaw, which receives also an arm from the Alabama, and reaches Mobile 
Bay at Blakely. The Tombcckbco, or western branch of the Mobile, is formed by the con¬ 
fluence of two large streams, the Tombeckbee proper, from Mississippi, and the Black War¬ 
rior, from Northern Alabama; it admits vessels drawing 5 or 6 feet of water to St. Stephens, 
93 miles from the Bay, and steam-boats to Tuscaloosa, 285 miles, and to Columbus, Missis¬ 
sippi. The length of this river by its tortuous channel is about 300 miles. The Alabama, 
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or Western Branch, is navigable for vessels of 5 or 6 feet draft to Claiborne, 100 miles, and 
for stearn-boats to Montgomery, 300 miles by the course of the river, and even to Wetumpka 
on the Coosa, several miles above. It is formed by the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 
which rise in Georgia. The navigation of these rivers is, however, interrupted during the 
season of low water in the summer months. The principal tributary of the Alabama u the 
Cahawba, which has a course of about 150 miles. 

Alabama has a sea-coast of only 60 miles, which, however, contains Mobile Bay, one of 
the deepest basins on the Gulf. It is about 30 miles long, and from 3 to 18 brood, and the 
main entrance has 15 feet of water at low tide; but vessels drawing more than 8 or 0 feet 
cannot approach nearer than 11 miles from the town except at high water. Small vessels 
may go to New Orleans by an inland channel, through Pascagoula Sound, a long, shallow 
lagoon, lying between a range of low sand islands and the mainland. 

Severul useful works have already been constructed, or are in active progress in this 
youthful State. The Tuscumbia and Decatur Rail-road extends round the Muscle Shoals 
of the Tennessee River, 45 miles. And there is also a canal, 60 feet wide and 6 feet deep, 
surmounting the same obstruction. The Florida and Georgia Rail-road, from Pensacola to 
Columbus, 210 miles; the Montgomery and Chattahoochee Rail-road, from Montgomery to 
WeBt Point, Georgia, 85 miles, and the Wetumpka and Coosa Rail-road, arc in progress. 
The connexion of these works with the valley of the Tennessee is also contemplated. 

The growth of Alabama has been extremely rapid, there having been a constant tide of 
immigration, chiefly of planters with their slaves, from the Atlantic States. In 1810 the 
population did not amount to 10,000; in 1820 it was 127,901, and in 1830 it was 309,527, 
including 117,549 slaves. As the high price of cotton, and the bringing into the market of 
extensive tracts of Indian lands, have contributed to keep up immigration into Alabama, its 
population may be estimated to have exceeded 400,000 in 1835. 

Alabama was comprised within the limits of Georgia, until 1802, when that State ceded 
her lands west of the Chattahoochee to the United Slates; and in 1817 Alabama was sepa¬ 
rated from Mississippi, and formed into a district Territory. In 1820 it was admitted into 
the Union as an independent State. The legislature, styled the General Assembly, consists 
of two houses, a Senate chosen for the term of three years, and a House of Representatives 
for one year. The Governor, who holds office for the term of two years, and the General 
Assembly, arc chosen by the people, every white male citizen who lias resided within the 
State one year being entitled to vote. The Judges arc elected by the General Assembly for 
the term of six years. 

The constitution enjoins it upon the General Assembly to encourage schools and the means 
of education within the State; and by act of Congress in 1819, one section of 640 acres ot 
the Public Lands, in each township, was reserved for the support of common schools in the 
township; two entire townships, or 46,080 acres, were ulso granted to the State for the sup¬ 
port of a seminary of learning, the proceeds of which have been appropriated to the endow¬ 
ment of the University of Alabama, in Tuscaloosa. Lagrange College, at New Tuscaloosa, 
on the Tennessee, and Spring Ilill College, near Mobile, arc also useful institutions, and 
there are uutnurous academies in the State. The Methodists, Baptists, and Presbvtcrians 
are the prevailing sects, and there are some Episcopalians and Roman Catholics. 

Alabama is divided into 46 counties, os follows:— 


Counties. 

Autauga ........... 

Baldwin.... 

Barbour. 

Benton. 

Bibb. 

Blount. 

Butler. 

Chambers. 

Clarke... 

Conecuh. 

Coosa.. 

Covington. 

Dale. 

Dallas. 

Fayetto. 

Franklin. 

Greene. 

Henry. 

Jackson .. 

Jefferson. 

Lauderdale. 

Lawrence. 

Limestone. 

Vol. III. 


l*(i|iulation. 

Total. Slaves. 

11,874 _ 5,990 

2,324 .... 1,263 

formed since 1830 
formed since 1830 
6,306 .... 1,192 
4,233 - 4,111 

5.650.. .. 1,739 
formed since 1830 

7,595 .... 3,672 
7,444 .... 3,620 
formed since 1830 
1,522 .... 896 

2,031 .... 269 

14,017- 7,160 

3,347 .... 512 

11,078.... 9,080 

15,026 - 7,420 

4,020 _ 1,009 

12,700 - 1,264 

6.855.. .. 1,715 
11,771 .... 10,263 

14,984 - 6,556 

14,807 ... 6,689 

46* 


Counties. 

Lowndes.. 

Macon .. 

Madison.. 

Marengo. 

Marion. 

Mobile... 

Montgomery. 

Monroe. 

Morgan. 

Terry. 

Pickens. 

Pike. 

Randolph. 

Russell. 

Sumter. 

St. Clair. 

Shelby. 

Talladega. 

Tallapoosa. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Walker. 

Washington. 

Wilcox. 


Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

9,410 .... 4,388 
formed since 1830 


27,990 - 13,627 

7,700 .... 

3,138 

4,058 .... 

GOO 

6,267 .... 

2,281 

12,695 - 

6,450 

8,782 - 

3,541 

9,062 .... 

2, w 94 

11,490 .... 

4,318 

6,622 .... 

1,631 

1,878 

7,108 .... 

formed since 

1830 

formed since 

1830 

formed since 

1830 

5,975 .... 

1,154 

5,704 .... 

1,139 

formed’since 

1830 

formed since 

1830 

13,646 .... 

4,793 

2,202 .... 

168 

3,474 .... 

1,532 

9,548 .... 

3,990 

»T 
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The city of Mobile is a flourishing commercial town, being the depdt for nearly tin* whole 
State of Alabama and part of Georgia and Mississippi; it is built on a dry and elevated spot, 
but was formerly rendered unhealthy by the surrounding marshes; these, however, have been 
drained, and the streets have been paved with shells, and of late years Mobile has not suflered 
from diseases. The harteur is good, and numerous steam-boats run on the river and to New 
Orleans. The annual export of cotton from the port is about 250,000 bales. The population 
in 1850 was 5104 ; in 1835 it was estimated to exceed 0000. Blakely, on the opposite side 
of the hay, on a high, open, and healthy, site, with dee|>er water and a harbour easier of access 
than that of Mobile, has not thriven in the same muuner, and is only a little village. 

St. Stephens on the Tombeckbce, and Claiborne and Cahawba on the Alabama, are flour¬ 
ishing little towns. Montgomery, near the head of the Alabama, is a busy, growing place, 
with about. 2000 inhabitants. Wetumpka, on the Coosa, at the head of steam-boat naviga¬ 
tion, was cut out of the forest in 1852, and in 1855 it was a place of considerable business, 
with 1200 inhabitants. 

Tuscaloosa, the capital, stands in a rich district, on a fine site, near the centre of the State, 
on the Black Warrior River, and being accessible to steam-boats is a place of considerable 
trade; it contains the State-house, the hulls of the University, the county buildings, &c. 
The population of the town is about. 2000. 

Florence, below Muscle Shoals, at the head of steam-boat navigation on tiie Tennessee, is 
a growing place of about 2000 inhabitants, witli a prosperous and increasing trade. Tus- 
cumbia, opposite to Florence, is also a thriving town. Above the Shoals, ami about, ten miles 
north of the river, is Huntsville, situated in a very fertile and beautiful region, with about 
2500 inhabitants. 

There are at present about. 20,000 Creek Indians, or Muscogees, in the eastern part of the 
State, between the Coosa and Chattahoochee; a portion of them have, however, been recently 
removed to the Western Territory, and arrangements have been made for the emigration 
of the remainder. Although this people is not, in general, so much advanced in civilization 
as the Cherokees, yet many individuals among them have made some progress in the arts of 
peace, and possess cattle, raise cotton, and have good houses. 

7. State, of Mississippi. 

The State of Mississippi, like Alabama, has nearly the figure of a parallelogram, gradu¬ 
ally widening, however, from north to south, and projecting, like Alabama, a narrow strip of 
Rbout 70 miles long by 50 in width, south of the main body of the State to the Mexican Gulf. 
Independently of this latter tract, it lies between 31° and 55° N. lat., and between 88° 15' 
and 91° 40' W. Ion. In the north the width is HO miles, and it expands pretty regularly to 
180 miles in the south; length of the parallelogram, 280 miles; greatest length, 335 miles. 
Mississippi is bounded north by Tennessee, east by Alaliaina, south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Louisiana, nnd west by the river Mississippi, separating it from liouisiiuia and Arkansas. 

The surface in general slopes to the southwest and to the south, ns appears by the course 
of the rivers; but a small section sends oft’ its waters to the southeast and north. There are 
no mountains within the limits of tiro State, but numerous ranges of hills of moderate eleva¬ 
tion, give to a greater part of the surface an undulating and diversified character; some of 
these eminences terminate abruptly upon a level plain, or upon the banks of a river, and licar 
the name of bluffs, or river hills. The western border, on the Mississippi, is an extensive 
region of swamps; and between the Mississippi and the Yazoo there is a truct of 170 miles 
in length by 50 in breadth, with an area of nearly 7000 square miles, annually overflowed. 
“ The broad and extensive low grounds or flats between Memphis and Vicksburg, are subject 
to frequent inundations to the depth of many foot, and a width of from 10 to 20, and even 
occasionally 30 miles. Much of the surface is occupied by swain {is, morasses, lagoons, slashes 
&c., through which the Yazoo river has its course; the whole of which, from the junction 
of the Cold-wutcr and Talluhatehee rivers lies between this valley region. From the circum¬ 
stances already detailed, this extensive tract, has been denominated by some the Mississippi, 
and by others the Yazoo Swamp. During the prevalence of high floods it assumes the 
character of a marine forest, rather than that of a woodland bottom.” 

The southeastern counties are low, hut of an undulating surface; and on the shore of this 
State, the const of the Gulf of Mexico, which further west is marshy, first begins to oppear 
solid, dry, ami covered with pines. There are extensive tracts of pine-lands, in which the 
soil is light, but not unproductive, and a large proportion of the soil is fertile. 

Mississippi is well watered, containing a great number of clear und running streams, and seve¬ 
ral navigable rivers, which intersect nearly every part of the State. The Tennessee laves the 
northeastern corner, and the Tomteckbee, which rises in this section, has been navigated by 
steam-boats to Columbus. The Mississippi washes the wholo western border for a distance, 
by the circuitous course of its channel, of 000 miles, but in a straight line, of only about hall 
that space. From Memphis, just above the northern frontier of Mississippi, to Vicksburg, a 
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distance of 450 miles by tho windings of tiio stream, the; upland or river hills are separated 
from the river by inundated bottoms of greater or less width, and afford no site suitable for a 
port; below Vicksburg, the first point eligible lor mercantile operations on a considerable 
scale, is Natchez, 10U miles down the river; and below this point there is no bank of much 
magnitude above the reach of high water, till you come to Baton Rouge, in I/nimann, 150 
miles from Natchez. The Mississippi, however, receives several considerable rivers from 
the most valuable part of the State. The Yazoo is formed by the junction of the Yalobusha 
and Tallahatchie, which rise in tho northern part, of the Slate near the head-waters of the 
Tombcckbee, and flows into the Mississippi, alter a course of *200 miles; it is navigable for 
some distance by boats; it receives several outlets from the Mississippi, which, during the 
times of Howls, carry off some of the surplus waters of that great stream. The Big Black 
River is navigated by steam-boats to the distance of about 50 miles from its mouth. The Bayou 
Pierre and I tomoehiUo are the other principal tributaries of the Mississippi from this State. 
The other rivers have a southerly course into the Gulf of Mexico and the lagoons connected 
with it. The Amite has hut a small part of its course in this State. Tho Pearl River rises 
in the centre; of the State, and flows through it fertile and populous region into the Rigolets, 
or outlet of Lake Pontchartruin. Steam-boats have been up to Jackson. The Pascagoula, 
formed by the junction of the Chickusawhay and the Leaf Rivers, also adonis steam-boat 
navigation lor some distance. 

Tobacco and indigo were formerly the staples of Mississippi, but cotton, at present, is the 
chief production of the State, and it. absorbs nearly all the industry of the inhabitants, to the 
exclusion even of corn and cattle. The crop is about BOO,(MX) bales. Souk* sugar is produced 
in the southern strip, but the cane does not appear to thrive. Some works of magnitude 
have already been undertaken for facilitating the lrans|iortation of the bulky staple of tho 
State. The Mississippi Rail-road, which is to extend from Natchez, through Jackson, to 
Canton in Madison county, a. distance of 150 miles, is in progress. The Woodville and St. 
Fruncisville llail-road, from Woodville to the Mississippi in Louisiana, BO miles, is completed. 
The Port Gibson anil Grand Gulf Rait-road, H miles long, connects the former place with the 
Mississippi. The Vicksburg Rail-road, from that town to Clinton, 05 miles, is also in pro¬ 
gress. The Jackson and Brandon Rail-road is 8 miles in length. 

'Phis section of the country' early formed a part of French Ismisiann, and in 1710, Fort 
Rosalie was erected at Natchez. In 1700, it was ceded to Great Britain, and in 1780 was 
claimed by Spain as part of Florida ; in 17UH, that power relinquished it to the United States, 
and iu 1801, the western part of Georgia, comprising the present States of Alabama and 
Mississippi, was formed into a Territory. In 1817, the latter was admitted into the-Union 
as an independent State, and the constitution, which was then formed, was revised and 
amended in 1802. The legislative houses, styled the Legislature of Mississippi, consist of 
a Senate, chosen for the term of four years, and a House of Representatives, for two years; 
the Governor is elected tor a term of two years; the superior judges for six years, and infe¬ 
rior judges for shorter terms. All these legislators and magistrates are chosen by tho peo¬ 
ple; suffrage is universal. The legislature meets once in two years. The same provision 
was made by Congress for the support of schools in this State, as wns made in Alabama; 
and tho State has also a small literary fund, which is devoted to the same purpose. There 
are in the State several academies and three colleges, Jefferson College at Washington, 
Mississippi College at Clinton, and Oakland College at Oakland. 

The population of Mississippi has increased with astonishing rapidity. In 1810, the popu¬ 
lation of the Territory of Mississippi, which included tho present State of that name and 
Alabama, was 40,352; in 1820, the State of Mississippi contained 75,448 inhabitants, and 
in 1NB0, 130,621, of whom 65,051 were slaves. Since that period the Indian title to a groat 
quantity of land has Iieen extinguished, and the land brought into the market; in the year 
1834 the sale of the Public lands amounted to 1,064,054 acres, and in 1805 to double that 
quantity; the immigration during these years has been active and uninterrupted, and it was 
estimated, in 18B5, that (lie population of the State exceeded 325,000 souls. 

Mississippi is divided into 56 counties, as follows: 


Comities. 

Population. 

Total. Slaves. 

Counties. 


14,037 .... 10,042 

Ckivington.. • 


7 034 .... 4JI89 





Bolivar. 

... formed in 183(5 


Cnrroll. 

... formed Mince 1830 

Hancock. 







Clark 


Itawamba.. 


O 7M7 fi. 1 fi/> 


Copiah. 

... 7,001 .... 1,754 

Jackson . 


Population 
Total. Slnvra. 

9,551 .... 700 

formed in 183(5 

4,(522_ 8,907 

1,851 - 538 

1,0(52_ 653 

8,615-... 3,212 
formed Mince 1830 
formed in 1830 
formed since 1830 
1,7!)2 .... 400 
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Countie*. 

Jefferson .. 

JoncH .. 

Kemper. 

Koahomo. 

Lafayette. 

Lauderdale. 

Lawrence. 

Lowndes...... 

Leake. 

Madison. 

Marion. 

Marshall. 

Monroe. 

Neshoba.... 

Newton.. 

Noxabcc. 

Oktibccha. 

Perry. 


Population. 
Total. Slave*. 

9.755.. .. 6,710 

1,471 .... 161 

formed since 1830 
formed in 1836 
formed in 1836 
formed since 1830 
5,293 .... 1,807 
3,173 .... 1,064 
formed since 1830 

4.973.. .. 2,167 
3,691 .... 1,715 

formed in 1836 
3,861 .... 943 

formed since 1830 
formed in 1836 
formed since 1830 
formed since 1830 
2,300 .... 820 


Cuuutic*. 

Pike. 

Population. 
Totnl. Slaves. 

.. 5,402.... 1,602 

l’ouola. 

.. formed in i 836 

Poutolock ....... 

.. formed in 1836 

Rankin. 

.. 2,083 _ 386 

Simpson .. 

.. 2,680 _ 640 

Scott.. 

.. formed since 1830 

Smith. 

.. formed since 1830 

Tallahatchie ..... 

.. formed since 1830 

Tippah . 

.. formed in 1836 

Tishomingo. 

.. formed in 1836 

Tunica. 

.. formed in 1836 

Warren.. • • • 

.. 7,861 .... 4,483 

Washington. 

.. 1,906 _ 1,184 

Wayne. 

.. 2,781 .... 1,076 

Wilkinson. 

.. 11,686 .... 7,861 

Winston. 

.. formed since 1830 

Yalobasha. 

.. formed since 1830 

Yazoo. 

.. 6,550 .... 2,470 


Mississippi has a sea-coast of only about 70 miles, and there has been no attempt to create 
a depdt here. A chain of low islands extends along the front of the coast, enclosing a shal¬ 
low lagoon, called Pascagoula Bay, about 7 miles wide, and 65 miles long, which is navi¬ 
gable for small vessels. It is separated by a number of keys, between which there are navi¬ 
gable channels, from Lake Borgne; between these keys vessels drawing 8 feet water can 
reach St Ijouis Bay, from the sea. 

In the region watered by the Pearl River, the principal towns arc Columbia, Monticello, 
and Jackson, small but thriving villages, surrounded by fine plantations in a fertile tract 
Jackson is the capital of the State, and is finely situated in a plain about a half mile square, 
on which stand the State-IIouse, the Penitentiary, and some other public buildings. It con¬ 
tains about 1000 inhabitants. 

Woodville, in the southwestern part of the State, 18 miles from the Mississippi, is a very 
pretty, and growing village with 1000 inhabitants. The little village of Fort Adams is con¬ 
sidered as its port on the Mississippi, but Woodville is now connected with the river at St. 
Francisville by n rail-road. 

Fifty miles above is Natchez, the largest and most important town in the State. It con¬ 
sists of two distinct parts; the lower town, called Natchez under the Hill or the Landing, 
is built on a dead level on the margin of the river, about half a mile in length, and from 100 
to 200 yards in breadth, and is occupied by warehouses, tippling-shops, boarding-houses for 
the boatmen, &c.; the upper town stands on a lofty bank or bluff, rising abruptly to the 
height of 300 feet, and is the residence of the better class of citizens. The streets are 
wide, regularly disposed, and adorned with fine shade-trees, while mauy of the houses arc 
embosomed in groves of the orange, palmetto, and other trees, and ornamental shrubs. In 
front of the city, about 100 yards in width, is a fine green esplanade, occupying the edge of 
the bluff, and commanding an extensive and striking view of the river, the rich and beauti¬ 
ful country in the rear, and the wide, dismal swamp on the western side of the Mississippi. 
This place has been occasionally visited by the yellow fever and other diseases, but it is dur¬ 
ing the greater part of the year an agreeable and healthful residence, and seems of late 
years to have lost its character for insalubrity. Natchez is 285 miles above New Orleans, 
yet it carries on a considerable direct trade with foreign countries, and large ships come up 
to the town. Its river and inland trade is, however, more extensive. In 1835, 35,000 bales 
of cotton were shipped from the port Its population in 1830 was 2790, but at present it 
considerably exceeds that number. 

Here was formerly the residence of the Great Sun or principal chief of the Natchez, a 
powerful and, in comparison with their savage neighbours, a polished people; they had an 
established worship, and regular laws, and, on an altar sacred to the sun, they kept up a per¬ 
petual fire in honour of the Great Spirit In 1716, the French, whom they had received 
with kindness, were allowed to establish a post called St. Rosalie, in their territory; but 
bickerings, as usual, soon ensued between the whites and the Indians, and the latter, stung 
to madness by the injuries they had experienced, surprised the fort and put the garrison to 
death. The French, however, sent a great force into the country, and pursued the war with 
so much vigour, that the whole nation was exterminated or sold into slavery, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few, who joined the Chickasaws and Choctaws. The ruins of Fort St. Rosalie are 
still to be seen at Natchez. At the little village of Seltzertown, in the vicinity, there is u 
group of remarkable mounds, from which numerous relics, such os pipes, weapons, vessels 
covered with figures, &c., have been obtained. The principal mound is 35 feet in height. 
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with a flat summit of four acres, surrounded by a low minpart or bank 2 or 3 feet high; 
upon this area rise 0 other mounds, one of which is 30 feet in height, or 0T> feet above "the 
plain; a collection of similar but smaller elevations aru scattered around. There is, ulso, a 
similar group of 12 or 15 mounds nearer to Natchez. 

Port Gibson, or Gibsonport, is a flourishing little town, prettily situated in a charming 
tract of country on the Bayou Pierre, and laid out with great regularity. The river is navi¬ 
gable for steam-boats to this place in time of high water, and a rail-road connects it with 
Grand Gulf, its port on the Mississippi. The latter, finely situated on a natural terrace, 
receding to a crescent of wooded hills, takes its name from a remarkable eddy in the river, 
and is a thriving town with 1000 inhabitants; 55,000 bales of cotton were shipped from tins 
place in 1835. Port Gibson has 1200 inhabitants. 

Vicksburg, higher up, stands in a picturesque situation, on the declivity of several con¬ 
siderable eminences, called the Walnut llills, rising abruptly from the river. It is surrounded 
by numerous large and rich plantations, and is the depdt of a large tract of newly settled 
country, which a few years since was owned and occupied solely by Indians. It contains at 
present 2000 inhabitants, and in 1835 it shipped off55,000 bales of cotton. Clinton, formerly 
Mount Sal us, between the Pearl and Big Black Rivers, Vernon on the latter, and Sulartia 
and Manchester on the Yazoo, are thriving villages. The portion of the State on the Yazoo 
bus received a large number of immigrants during the few last years. Columbus, on the 
Tombcckbee, is a somewhat older town, and has 2000 inhabitants. 

A large portion of this State was, until recently, in the possession of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. The former occupied an extensive tract on the eastern border, between the 
head waters of the Pearl and Big Black Rivers, and the Tombcckbee; in 1830 they ceded 
these lands to the United States, and in the course of the three succeeding years removed 
to the Western Territory; their number is 15,000. The Chickasaws are still in (wssession 
of a part of the country between the head waters of the Yazoo and Tennessee. But they 
cease to form a distinct nation, and they have ceded their lands to the United States on con¬ 
dition that they shall receive the proceeds of the Bale. If they remain in the State, they 
become citizens and subject to its laws; those who choose to remove provide a home for 
themselves. Their number is about 5000. 

8 . State of Louisiana. 

I/misiana lies with a broad front of about 300 miles towards the sea, and preserves nearly 
the same breadth for about 120 or 130 miles inland, when it suddenly contracts to the width 
of about 1 (M) miles; but again gradually expanding, it has, in the north, a breadth of 180 
miles; general length from south to north 250 miles; area 48,320 square miles. Extending 
from 29° to 33° N. lat., and from 88 ° 40' to 94° 25' W. Ion., it has Arkansas and Mississippi 
on the north, Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico on the east, the Gulf of Mexico on tfie 
south, and Texas on the west. The Sabine separates it from Texas from its mouth to the 
latitude of 32°, and the, Mississippi and Pearl Rivers form its eastern frontier line. 

The surface of this State is low and in general level, with some hilly ranges of little 
elevation in the western part, and numerous basins or depressions of the soil. The great 
Delta of the Mississippi, comprised within the Atchafalaya on the west, the Iberville on the 
east, and the Gulf of Mexico, and amounting to one-fourth part of the State, has in general 
an elevation of not more than ten feet above the Gulf, and is annually inundated by the 
spring floods. A great part of the Delta is composed of sea-marsh, which also forms the 
whole southern coast to the Sabine, and which, through its whole extent, is subject to inun¬ 
dations by the high tides. North of this marsh spreads out the vast level of the prairies, 
which is but slightly elevated above the former. The western margin of the Mississippi, to 
the northern border of the State, is a low strip intersected by numerous rive- channels, 
and overflowed by the spring floods. To the west of this belt and north of the prairies, is 
an extensive region comprising about one-half of the surface ot the State, considerably 
broken, but nowhere exceeding 200 feet in elevation. The section north of the I ierville 
and lake Pontchartrain, and east of the Mississippi, is of a similar description with the north¬ 
western region, and like that is principally covered with pine. 

A great part of the surfaco of this State is periodically overflowed by the waters of the 
Mississippi. From a survey, made by order of the government of the United states, in 1828, 
it was found that the river inundated an extent of above 5 , 000,000 acres, a great proportion 
of which is rendered unfit for cultivation in its present Btate. This immense alluvial tract 
embraces soil of various descriptions, which may be orranged into lour classes. I he first, 
which is thought to he equal to two-thirds of the whole, is covered with heavy timber, and 
an almost impenetrable undergrowth of cane and other shrubbery. This portion is quickly 
drained as the river retires into its natural channels, and has a soil of the greatest fertility. 
The second class consists of cypress swamps. These are basins, or depressions of the sur¬ 
face, from which there is no natural outlet, and which, being filled with water by the floods. 
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remain covered with it until the water is evaporated or absorbed by the earth. These, by 
draining, might, become excellent rice fields. The third class embraces the sea marsh, a 
belt of land partially covered by common tides, but subject to inundation from the high 
waters of the gulf during the eqninoxial gnles; it is generally without timber. The soil 
in some parts is clayey, and in others, as black as ink, and cracks by the heat of the sun into 
fissures wide enough to admit a man’s arm. The fourth class consists of small bodies of 
prairie lands, dispersed in different parts of the alluvial territory. These spots nre elevated, 
nnd without timber, but of great fertility. The pine woods have generally a poor soil. The 
interval lands upon the rivers, or bottoms, as they are universally termed in the Western 
States, nre almost always rich. On the Red River, the soil contains a portion of salt, and 
is of a dark red colour, from its containing oxide of iron. A great proportion of the prairies 
are second-rate land, and some of them are sterile. The richest truct in the State, is a nar¬ 
row belt called the Coast, lying along the Mississippi on both sides, and extending from 150 
miles aliovc New Orleans, to 40 miles below. It is from one to two miles wide, and lies 
below the level of tire vvnter in the river in ordinary times of flood. It is defended from 
inundation by a dyke or levee, 6 or 8 feet in height, and sufficiently broad for a highway. 
The whole of this tract is under cultivation, and produces valuable crops of sugar. 

The Mississippi, after having formed the boundary of the State for about 450 miles, enters 
its limits, 5150 miles from the sea by the course of the river channel. Throughout this dis¬ 
tance of 800 miles, its western bank is low and flooded in high stages of tlio water. At the 
point where it enters the State it. throws off its first outlet, the Atchafii laya, and here may 
be said to commence the Delta of the river. The Atclmlaluyn, culled here the Clmtiilio, 
receives the waters of the Mississippi only during the floods, anti the navigation is obstruct¬ 
ed by collections of timber, often covered with mud and weeds, which choke up its channel. 
The Teche and Courtableau are its principal tributaries. The Bayou I’laqucminc, tho next 
considerable! outlet of the Mississippi, discharges the waters of that river into the Atcliala- 
laya during the floods, and is tho channel of trade between the country on the Atchafiilnya 
and New Orleans. I lower down is the Lafourche outlet, which has high lainks along its 
upper course, and admits vessels of 4 or 5 feet draft nearly to its head. On the left bauk, 
the Bayou Munchnc, n little below Baton Rouge, or the lust highland passed in descending 
the Mississippi, is tho first and principal outlet; after receiving the river Amite, from Mis¬ 
sissippi, it takes the name of Tberville River. We may hero remark that the term bayou, 
applied to arms of rivers in Louisiana, is generally confined to those which have no proper 
current, but art! sometimes stagnant, and flow sometimes in one direction, and sometimes in 
another, according to the high or low stage of the waters; it apjwars to be a corruption of 
boyau, used in the sense of the corresponding English sea-term, gut. 

The Red River is the most important, and, indeed, with the exception of two or three 
insignificant streams, on the eastern side, above Baton Rouge, tho only tributary of the Mis¬ 
sissippi within this State; for the surrounding country being lower than the river banks, its 
waters cannot gain access to the bed. The Red River rises in tho Rocky Mountains, in the 
Mexican territory, arid flowing eastwardly into Arkansas, turns to the south and passes into 
liouisiana. Soon after entering this State, its bod is choked up by au immense accumula¬ 
tion of fallen timber called the Raft, and the water is dispersed into numerous channels and 
spread over wide expanses. The Raft extended formerly over a distance of 160 miles, but 
130 miles of it have been removed by the order of the general government, and the whole 
mass will soon be cleared away. Below Natchitoches the river divides into several arms, 
which again unite above Alexandria, and its waters roach tho Mississippi just above the first 
outlet, after a course of 2000 miles; stcam-boatH have ascended to the head of tho clearing 
in the Raft, about 600 miles from the Mississippi, and they will be able to go up about 500 
miles further, when the work is completed. The Black River, its principal tributary, is 
formed by the junction of the Tensas, Washita, and Cataiioola or Little River, all consider¬ 
able streams and navigable by steam-boats; but most of the country along their courses is 
overflowed. The Bayou du Bon Dieu is also a large and navigable river, which enters the 
Red River above tho Black River. There arc numerous lakes in this section of the State, 
formed chiefly by the overflowings of the rivers, which fill the low basins back of their 
hanks. 

In the south are the Vermillion, Mermcntau, and Calcnsiu, which, rising in a tract of 
pine hills to the south of the Red River, and flowing through the grent pastoral plains of 
the west, reach the low, marshy strip on the Mexican Gulf, and spread into shallow lagoons. 
The Sabine, which partakes of the character of the last described rivers, is, however, a con¬ 
siderable stream, and rises further to the north, in Texas. 

liouisiana is remarkably destitute of good harbours; vessels drawing 8 feet of water can 
go up to Madisonvillc, on J.ake Pontch&rtrain, hut the other inlets on the coast arc shallow. 
There is, however, a good road, on the western side of the Chundeleur Islands, called the 
road of Naso, in which the heavy vessels of the English fleet lay during the expedition 
against New Orleans. Numerous sheets of water, improperly called lakes, lie along the 
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const. Lake Borgne is an extensive bay, communicating with I^ke Pontchartrain, by the 
passes or straits of the Rigolcts and Chef Menteur. It ims from ten to twelve fathoms of 
wuter, in the middle, and about ten or twelve feet at the upper end. Uarataria, Vermillion, 
Cole Blanche, Atchafalaya, and Timballier bays are shallow tide basins. In the interior, 
lakes Uarataria and Chctimaches are largo bodies of water. 

The staples of Louisiana are cotton and sugar; the latter is produced only in the southern 
part of the State, and afiords a crop of from 70,000 to 90,000 lihils.; cotton is cultivated 
wherever the soil is suitable; the crop amounts at present to 200,000 bales. The prairies 
of the west ailbrd line pastures, and hero are found large herds of cuttle and horses. Rice, 
maize, tobacco, and indigo are also produced. In the eastern part of the State, between the 
Mississippi and Pearl rivers, much lumber is cut. tor exportation, and some tar, pitch, and tur¬ 
pentine are prepared. 

Several rail-roads are constructing in the State. The New Orleans and Nashville Rail¬ 
road is in progress from New Orleans to the Mississippi State line, 88 miles; but the con¬ 
tinuation through Mississippi has not yet been sanctioned by the legislature of that State. 
The Atchalafhya Rail-road, from New Orleans to that river, is also in progress, and a Rail-road 
lias been made from Alexandria to a point, on the Bayou Bumf, a distance of 20 miles. 
The Woodvillc and St. Francisville Rail-road, 20 miles, is principally within this State. 
The New Orleans and Techo Canal, extending from the Mississippi to the river Teche, is 
in progress. Some useful works of less extent have also been executed. Among those arc 
the Pontchartrain Rail-road, miles, from New Orleans to the lake of that, name, and the 
Carrollton Rail-road, from the same city, 0 miles up the river; a rail-road to Lake Borgne, 
10 miles, is about, to be constructed; this last work, in connexion with a harbour on the lake, 
will a fiord a new and convenient access to the city, from the sea. There are also canals 
from Now Orleans to Lake Pontchartrain. 

Ixniisiaua was first explored and occupied by the French, by whom it was ceded to S|wiin 
in 1702; the wliole vast tract lying west of the Mississippi was then included under this 
name. In 1800, 1/misiann. was ceded to France, and in 1802, by that power was transferred 
to the United States for the sum of 15,000,000 dollars. In 1*01, the southern part, of the 
country was set oil'as a Territory, under the name of the Territory of Orleans, and in 1HR* 
it was admitted into tiie Union as uu independent State, by the name of Louisiana. The 
legislature, styled the General Assembly of Louisiana, consists of a Senate chosen for the 
term of four years, ami a House of Representatives for two years. The Governor is elected 
by the General Assembly, lor the term of two years, their choice being restricted, however, 
to one of the two candidates who have previously received the greatest number of votes 
from the people. The judges are appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the Senate, 
and hold office during good behaviour. Suffrage is virtually universal; being extended to 
every white male citizen of the age of 21 years, who has resided in the county in which he 
afters to vote, one year next preceding the election, and has paid a State tax within the six 
months preceding the election. 

There are valuable school lands in Louisiana, reserved, like those in the other now States, 
on the sale of the Public lands, and there are three colleges in the State, Louisiana College 
at Jackson, Franklin College at Opelousas, and Jefferson College; in 1825, the Legislature 
voted an allowance of 15,(HH) dollars a year to each of tlieso institutions, and some attempts 
have been made, although with not much success, to provide for the education of poor 
children. There is a Medical School in New Orleans. The Roman Catholics form the 
majority of the imputation; but there are many Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Epis¬ 
copalians. 

The population of J/misiana consists in part of the French and Spanish colonists by whom 
it was occupied at the time of the cession, but it comprises also a large and increasing num¬ 
ber of immigrants from the otiier States. The French language is used exclusively by a 
considerable proportion of the population, but the English is ulso familiar to many inhabitants 
of French origin. 

The subdivisions bear the name of Parishes, of which there are 22. 


Parishes. 

Ascension. 

Assumption. 

Avoyelles. 

Baton Rouge; (East) .. 
Baton Rouge (West).. 

Carroll. 

Catahoula.. 

Claiborne. 

Concordia. 

Feliciana (East). 


Population. 

Total. 

(slave*. 

5,426 .... 

3,567 

5,660 - 

1,881 

3,184_ 

1,335 

6,608 - 

3,348 

3,084 _ 

1,032 

formed since 1830 

2,581 .... 

920 

1,764 .... 

215 

4,662 .... 

3,617 

8,247 .... 

4,652 


Parishes. 

Feliciana (West). 

IlsTville. 

Jeft'erson. 

I .uf'aye tie... 

Livingston.. 

Lafourche. 

Orleans. 

Natchitoches. 

Plaquemines. 

Puintc Coupoe. 


I'ojm lii 1 mu 
Toi;il. 

8,620- 6,215 

7,III!)_ 1,5(18 

6,HI 6.... 4,007 

5,652- 2,267 

formed since 1820 
5,50.1.... 2,152 

40,826 _16,621) 

7,005 .... 2,571 
4 , 48 !, .... 2,188 
5,036 _ 4,210 
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Parishes. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Rapides. 

7,575 .... 

5,329 

St. Bernard... 

3,356 .... 

2,519 

St Charles. 

5,147 .... 

4,118 

St Helena. 

4,028 .... 

1,359 

St James. 

7,646 _ 

5,029 

St John Baptiste .... 

5,677 .... 

3,493 

St Landry. 

12,591 .... 

4,970 


Parishes. 

Population. 

Total. Slaves. 

St Martin’s. 

... 7,205 _ 

3,987 

St Mary’s. 

... 6,442 .... 

4,304 

St Tammany .... 

... 2,864 .... 

1,360 

Terre Bonne. 

... 2,121_ 

1,033 

Washington. 

... 2,286 - 

587 

Washitau. 

... 5,140 .... 

2,145. 


Population at Different Periods. 


Total. Slaves. 

1810 . 76,556 34,660 

1820 . 153,407 69,064 

1830 . 215,520 109,588. 


New Orleans, the principal city in the United States south and west of Baltimore, and 
the third commercial mart in the Union, stands on the lc(t bank of the Mississippi, 100 miles 
from the sea by the course of the river, but only about 15 miles from the bay, improperly 
called Lake Borgnc, and four miles from Lake Pontchartrain. Steam-boats and small vessels 
come up to the landing 1 on the latter, where an artificial harbour has been formed, and whence 
a rail-road and two canals extend to the rear of the city. In the front of the city on the 
river, the largest merchant-ships lie close up to the levee or bank, so that no wharfs are 
necessary to enable them to load and discharge. 

The river is here from 1U0 to 160 loot deep, and a half-mile wide, and it preserves the 
same width anil nearly the same depth to the sea; but the bar at its mouth has only 16 feet 
of water. New Orleans is the depdt of the whole Mississippi Valley, and must increase in 
importance with the daily growing wealth and population of that vast region. Thousands 
of huge arks and flat-boats float down its mighty artery for thousands of miles, loaded with 
the produce of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as well as with that of the more 
western States. The number of steam-boat arrivals in 18515 was 1172; and from 15(H) to 
2000 flat-boats, 50 to 60 steamers, and a forest of the masts of sea-vessels may be seen lying 
at once along its levee. Tn 1831 there were exported from New Orleans 356,000 bales of 
cotton, and in 1835, 535,000 bales; in 1831, 32,974, and in 1835, 34,365 hhds. of tobacco; 
47,015 hhds. and 4832 barrels of raw sugar, 1,539,267 lbs. of crushed, and 358,749 lbs. of 
clarified sugar, 18,597 hhds. and 23,577 bbls. of molasses, beside large quantities of flour, 
salted provisions, whiskey, lead, &c. were exported in 1835, in which year the shipping 
entered amounted to 357,414 tons, comprising 507 ships, 493 brigs, and 604 sloops and schoon¬ 
ers ; the total value of the exports for the year, including the foreign and coasting trade, 
was about 40,000,000 dollars. 

The city stands on a dead level, and is regularly laid out with the streets intersecting each 
other at right angles; as the surfhcc of the water is from two to four feet atove the level of 
the city at high water, and even in low stages of water is above the swamps in the rear, a 
levee, or embankment, from four to eight feet high, has been mode all along the river to 
prevent inundations; a breach or crevasse sometimes occurs in this dike, but it is rarely 
permitted to do much damage before it is closed. A traveller is struck on entering the city 
“ with the old and narrow streets, the high houses ornamented with tasteful cornices, and 
iron balconies, and many other circumstances peculiar to towns in France and Spain, and 
pointing out the past history of this city, fated to change its masters so often.” The newer 
parts of the city are, however, built more in the style of other American towns. The ground 
on which the city stands is soft and marshy, and an immenso swamp extends around it on 
every side; these circumstances render the climate dangerous to strangers during certain 
seasons of the year, but the insalubrity seems to have been lessened by the draining of the 
contiguous grounds, the paving of the streets, and the precautions that have been taken for 
cleansing the city; it is well supplied with water from the Mississippi, which, though turbid 
when taken from the river, becomes clear and palatable when filtered or allowed to settle. 
Among the public buildings are the Roman Catholic Cathedral, a inassivo and imposing build¬ 
ing with four towers, the State-house, Custom-house, Exchange, United States Mint, Ursu- 
line Convent, several Theatres, some of which are splendid structures, the College of Orleans, 
the Charity Hospital, in which 9000 patients have been received in a single year, and three 
other Hospitals, the Orphan Asylum, &c. The charitable institutions are numerous and 
well conducted. New Orleans was founded by the French in 1717; in 1769 it was occupied 
by the Spaniards, and continued in their hands for about 34 years. In 1814-15 it was 
besieged by the English forces, who, advancing up Lake Borgne, approached within a few 
miles of the city by the Bayou Bienvenue, which discharges its waters into that bay. Their 
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progress was checked by the Americans on the 23d of December, and after several other 
actions and almost continual skirmishing during the interval, they were repulsed and driven 
back to their boats on the 8th of January. Population, in 1810, 17,242: in 1820. 27 178- 
in 1830, 40,310; and in 1835, about 70,000, exclusive of from 40,000 to 50,000 strangers 
during the winter. ^ 

Donaldsonville, for some time the capital of the State, is a village with about 1000 inhabit¬ 
ants, at the mouth of the Lafourche outlet Baton Rouge, 130 miles, by the river, above 
New Orleans, is a pretty village with houses in the French and Spanish style, and it con¬ 
tains a military post and an arsenal of the United States. It stands on the first highland or 
bluff point passed in ascending the river, but although contrasted with the dead level that 
surrounds it, the site lias the appearance of being quite elevated, it is only 25 feet above 
high water. The population of Baton Rouge is about 1200. St. Frnncisville, at the mouth 
of the Bayou Sara, is a neat, busy, and thriving village, consisting chiefly of one street. 
Galveztown on the Iberville, and Madisonvillo on Lake Pontchartrain, are small trading 
places. I he Balizc, at the mouth ol the Mississippi, is a little settlement occupied by a few 
pilots, and taking its name from the Spanish Baliza, a beacon. The ground is marshy, and 
can be passed from house to house only on timbers or planks laid for the purpose. 

St Martinsville, and New Iberia, on the Teche, and Opelousas or St. Lundre, to the north, 
arc small villages containing from 300 to 500 inhabitants, but surrounded by a fertile and 
well cultivated country. Alexandria, on Red River, 100 miles from the Mississippi by the 
windings of the stream, is a pleasant little village in the centre of a rich cotton region, and 
ships large quantities of that staple lor New Orleans. Natchitoches, 80 miles above, is the 
frontier town of the United States towards the Mexican or Texian territories. It was founded 
in 1717, and the population is a mixture of French, Indians, Spanish, and Americans. It 
was formerly the centre of the trade with the Mexican interior provinces, receiving bullion, 
horses, and mules, and sending off manufactured goods, tobacco, and spirits. 

Subsect. 5. —Western States. 

Under this head we may comprehend the whole of that vast expanse which stretches from 
the western flanks of the Appalachian Mountains to the base of the great Ghippcwayan Sys¬ 
tem, and from the Red River of Louisiana to the Lake of the Woods. Extending from 80° 
to 108° W. Ion., and from 33° to 49° N. lat, its greatest length from east to west is nearly 
1500 miles, and its breadth from north to south is about 1100 miles. Only the eastern part, 
however, of this immense tract is inhabited by a white population, or has received'a regu¬ 
larly organized government. The White Earth River, and the Missouri till it enters the 
State of that name, form the western limits of this politically organized region in the northern 
part, and an imaginary line drawn from the Sabine to the same river, is the boundary in the 
southern part. 

There are but few, and those comparatively inconsiderable, mountainous tracts in this 
division. The Ozark Mountains perhaps attain, in some places, an elevation of 2U00 feet, 
but their general height is much less. They extend from the Missouri, below the mouth of 
the Osage River, nearly to the Bravo or Del Norte of Mexico, at which point they are lost 
in the great chain of the Rocky Mountains. The Black Ilills occupy a portion of the country 
between the Upper Platte and the Missouri below the mouth of the Yellow Stone, but they 
are imperfectly known. A hilly ridge between the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri, 
called by the French boatmen and hunters the Coteau dee Prairies, or Prairie Hills, does not 
reach an elevation of more than 1900 feet, but it derives an interest from its influence upon 
the course of the Missouri, turning that vast flood from its eastward course, and compelling 
it to seek a southerly channel for several hundred miles, as the Black Hills give it a northern 
direction in the upper part of its course. 

But the great physical features of this region are its giant rivers, with their hundred arms 
spreading for thousands of miles through every corner of the territory, and bringing its most 
remote recesses, in the very heart of a vast continent, almost into contact with the sr% The 
main trunk of this great system of rivers has. been described under the general head of the 
United States. The less considerable tributaries, which have a local character, are noticed 
in the local details relative to the different sections to which they belong. The Ohio, on the 
east, and the Arkansas, Red River, and Platte, on the west, arc the greatest of the subordi¬ 
nate streams. The first, gathering up the waters of one of the most fertile regions of th- 
globe, bears upon its gentle current the products of a highly cultivated country. The last 
mentioned take their way for a considerable part of their course through barren tracts of 
sand. The Arkansas, however, has vast tracts of productive territory for many hundred miles 
in the lower part of its course, which is estimated to be 2500 miles in length. The Red 
River also passes through a less desert region than the Platte, the country in its lower part 
being highly fertile. . 

The Alleghany and Monongahela, rising in Pennsylvania and Virginia, unite at Pittsburg, 
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and take the name of Ohio. From Pittsburg to the Mississippi, the river has a course of 
950 miles, receiving numerous navigable Btrcams, from the two great inclined planes, between 
which it runs. The southern or largest of these planes has a much greater declivity than 
the northern, and its rivers are more rapid, yet with few direct falls. The Kanhawa, Big 
Sandy, Kentucky, Green, Cumberland, and Tennessee, are the principal confluents from the 
Appalachian (dope. On the north it receives the Big Beaver, Mushingum, Scioto, Miami, 
and Wabash, which come from the slightly elevated table-land of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
The whole region drained by this noble river extends from 34° to 42° 30' N. lat. and from 
78° to 89° W. Ion., comprising an area of 200,000 square miles, rich in the most useful 
productions of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral, and enjoying the advantage of a mild 
and healthful climate. From Pittsburg to its mouth it has a descent of 400 feet, or 5 inches 
to a mile; its current is gentle, and it is nowhere broken by falls, except at Louisville. Its 
breadth varies from 400 to 1400 yards, being on an average about 800 yards. The annual 
range from high to low water is about 50 feet, but it sometimes carisiderably exceeds this. 
In August, September, and October the water is at the lowest, and in December, March, 
May, and June, at the highest. The navigation is annually impeded by ice in winter, and 
by drought in uutumn, in its upper part, but for the greater part of the year it is the scene 
of an uctive trade, and covered with steam-boats and river-craft. The Tennessee rises in 
the Alleghany Mountains and the Blue Ridge, and is interrupted in its course by a scries of 
rocky ledges forming the Muscle Shoals, below which it uflords a navigable channel 300 
miles in length, and it is also navigable several hundred miles above that point; its whole 
course is about 1500 miles. 

“ The great rivers, which form so striking a natural feature of this region, give to the 
mode of travelling and transportation in general, a peculiar cast, and have created a peculiar 
class of men, called boatmen. Crall of all descriptions are found on these waters. There 
are the rude, shapeless masses, that denote the infancy of navigation, and the light steam¬ 
boat which makes its perfection; together with all the intermediate forms between these 
extremes. The most inartificial of all water-craft, is the ark, or Kentucky flat, a huge frame 
of square timbers, with a roof. It is in shape a parallelogram, and lies upon the water like 
a log; it hardly feels the oar, and trusts for motion mainly to the current. It is 15 feet wide, 
from 50 to 80 feet long, and carries from 200 to 400 barrels. These arks nrc often filled 
with the goods and families of emigrants, and carry even the carriages and domestic animals. 
They are also used for shops of various kinds of goods, which are sold at the different towns, 
and some of them are fitted up as the work-shops of artificers. Sometimes, also, they are 
used as museums of wax-figures, and other shows, or for travelling libraries. 

“There are also keel-boats and barges, which are light and well built; skiffs, that will 
carry from two persons to five tons; ‘ dug-outs,' or pirogues, made of hollowed logs, and other 
vessels for which language has no name, and the sea no parallel. There are a few small 
boats that are moved by a crank turned by a single man. These are on the principle of 
steam-boats. Since the use of steam-baits, numbers of the other craft have disappeared, and 
the number of river boatmen has been diminished by many thousands.’’ The first steam-boat 
oil these waters was built at Pittsburg, in 1811; since that, time, in a period of 25 years, 
about 600 have been built at different places, some of which are from 400 to 500 tons burthen, 
but the greater number are from 90 to 150, 200, and 300 tons; there arc at present not far 
from 300 steam-boats on the Mississippi and its tributaries, making an aggregate of about 
60,000 tons. 

Another remarkable feature of this region is its extensive prairies, or unwooded tracts. 
They begin on a comparatively small scale in the basin of Lake Eric, and already form the 
bulk of tho land about Lake Michigan, the Upper Wabash, and the Illinois; but on the west 
of the Mississippi they are more predominant, or rather the whole of this tract may be 
described as prairie intersected by patches of woodland, chiefly confined to the river valleys. 
The characteristic peculiarity of the prairies is the absence of timber; in other respects they 
present all the varieties of soil and surface that are found elsewhere; some are of inexhausti¬ 
ble fertility, others of hopeless sterility; some spread out in vast, boundless plains, others are 
undulating or rolling, while others are broken by hills. In general they are covered with a 
rich growth of gr&Bs, forming excellent natural meadows, from which circumstance they take 
their name; but in some cases they are covered with prickly-pe&r, yuccas, and similar plants. 
The Indians and hunters annually set fire to the prairies, in order to dislodge the game; tho 
fire spreads with tremendous rapidity, and presents one of the grandest and most terrible 
spectacles in nature. The flames rush through the long grass with a noise like thunder; 
dense clouds of smoke arise; and the sky itself appears almost on fire, particular 1 *' during 
the night. Travellers then crossing the prairie are sometimes in serious danger, which they 
can only escape by themselves setting fire to the grass around them, and taking shelter in 
the burnt part, where the approaching fiamo must expire for want of fuel. Nothing can be 
more melancholy than the aspect of a burnt prairie, presenting a uniform black surface, like 
a vast plain of charcoal. A prejudice at one time prevailed against the prairies, as not fit for 
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cultivation; but this was found to be erroneous, and they are more in request, as it is a most 
important object to save the labour of clearing the wood. They are easily converted into 
woodlands, by keeping out the tire and breaking the tough sward which covers them. 

Lead, iron, coal, salt, and lime abound in the Western States; and probably no region in 
the world exhibits such a combination of mineral wealth and fertility of soil, united with 
such rare facilities of transportation. Tobacco, Indian-com, hemp, cotton, salted provisions, 
flour, whiskey, hides and furs, coarse bagging, and lead are the most important articles of 
export; and all sorts of manufactured goods and colonial produce are imported. 

1. State of Ohio. 

This youthful but noble State lies in a compact mass between Pennsylvania, Virginia 
Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Lake Erie, extending from 38° 25' to 42° N. lat., and from 
80° 40' to 84° 48' W. lou.; it lias a general breadth of about 2 (H) miles, by about 140 in 
length from north to south, with an area of 45,000 square miles. On the southeast and smith 
its boundary is formed by the river Ohio, through a distunce of 420 miles, and on the uorth 
it has a lake coast of nearly 200 miles. 

The surface nowhere presents any considerable elevntion above the general level, but the 
State is a lofty table-land, which in the centre is about 1000 , and on the northern and south¬ 
ern border from GOO to 800 feet above the sea. A slightly elevated ridge of highlands divides 
the waters flowing into Lake Eric from those flowing south into the Ohio; from this there is 
rather a rapid descent to the level of the lake, and the courses of the rivers 011 the Erie slope 
arc considerably broken by falls. The general slope towards the Ohio on the south is inter¬ 
rupted by a subordinate ridge which crosses the State in about the latitude of Zanesville and 
Columbus, between which and the river the surface is very much diversified with hill and 
valley. The central belt consists of extensive flat tracts with numerous broad swells, rising 
gently from the plains, and swamps and morasses occasionally occur. The northern or Erie 
slope also contains extensive marshes. Nine-tenths of the surface of the State are suscepti¬ 
ble of cultivation, and nearly three-fourths of the soil are eminently productive. Even the 
hills are generally cultivable to their summits, and covered with a fertile soil. The river 
bottoms are extensive and exuberantly fertile. In the centre and northwest, prairies or 
natural meadows nrc numerous and extensive, but the greater part of the country was origin¬ 
ally covered with magnificent forests of'gigantic trees, upon which, comparatively, little inroad 
has yet been made. 

The rivers of Ohio oithcr enter the Ohio river or Lake Erie; the principal streams are 
tributaries of the former. The Muskingum rises in the northern water-shed, near the head¬ 
waters of the Cuyuhoga, and drains u beautiful and fertile district; it is about 200 miles in 
length, and is navigable during a great part of the year by small steam-boats to Zanesville, 
75 miles, and by batteaux to Coshocton, 110 miles; above this small boats can ascend to 
within one mile of the Cuyahoga. {Sandy River and Wills’ Creek, on the east, and the 
Walhonding or White Woman’s River and lacking, from the west, are the principal tribu¬ 
taries; they are useful mill-streams. The Ilockhocking rises on the southern ridge, and 
reaches the Ohio after a course of 80 miles; it is narrow but deep, and is navigable for some 
distance by boats. The Scioto is a fine navigable stream, which flows through a wide and 
fertile valley, and in the upper part of its course is surrounded by rich and beautiful prairies. 
Boats have ascended almost to its source, and passed, by a portage of four miles, into the 
Sandusky and lake Erie. The Little Miami rises on the southern ridge, ami, although too 
much broken by falls to be useful as a navigable channel, it is a fine mill-stream, furnishing 
an abundant supply of water. The head-waters of the Afinmi, or Big Miami, approach very 
near to those of the Scioto, the Auglaize, and the St. Mary’s; its current is rapid, but it is 
navigated 75 miles; Mad River ami Southwest Branch are its principal tributaries. 

Among the northern rivers the Maumee or Miami of the l*kc, which has its source in 
Indiana, is the principal; it is navigablo for lake vessels and steam-boats to Perrysburg, 18 
miles from its mouth in Maumee Bay; above this point the river falls upwards of (P> feet in 
a distance of 18 miles, affording valuable mill-scats. The river bottoms are extensive and 
fertile, and the banks are high and heavily timbered. The Sandusky is a rapid stream, but 
navigablo during high stages of the water. The Cuyahoga riscB near Lake Erie, but, taking 
a southwesterly course, it approaches the head of the Muskingum, and thence flows north¬ 
wardly into the lake. It is much broken by foils, which afford a plentiful supply of watr* 
for mills. . m. 

Ohio is amply provided with the moat useful of minerals; iron, coal, salt, and lime. T he 
iron ore is of good quality, and is pretty extensively worked in some of the eastern counties. 
There are salt-wells on Yellow Creek, above Steubenville; on Wills’ Creek; on the Mus- 
kingum River, from the Coshocton to near its mouth; on the Ilockhocking; on I leading 1 
Creek, and in other places. At the lower wells on the Muskingum, the salt rock is reached 
at 900 feet from the surface, and in some of the localities further up the river, at 650 to 700 
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feet; 50 gallons of brine from the former yield as many pounds of salt of an excellent quality; 
the upper springs are not so strong. On the Hockhocking, the salt is reached, near Athens, 
at a depth of 800 feet, but higher up the river it is much nearer the surface. Bituminous 
coal occurs in the same region, on the Muskingum, on the Hockhocking, and on the Ohio 
above and below Steubenville; and on Wills’ Creek there is found cannel coal of superior 

J uality. Some of the beds are worked, and the coal is consumed in manufactories and for 
omestic uses. Marble and freestone, well adapted for building, and gypsum also occur. 
The Yellow Springs in Green county, 64 miles north of Cincinnati, are situated in a delight¬ 
ful region, and have been resorted to with advantage in some cases of chronic diseases. The 
White Sulphur Springs, in Delaware county, have also been found efficacious in some com¬ 
plaints. 

“ The agricultural productions are such as are common to the Eastern and Middle States. 
Indian-com, as in other Western States, is a staple grain, raised with much ease and in great 
abundance. More than 100 bushels are produced from an acre, on the rich alluvial soils of 
the bottom lands, though from 40 to 50 bushels per acre ought to be considered an average 
crop. The State generally has a fine soil for wheat, and flour is produced for exportation in 
great quantities. Rye, oats, buckwheat, barley, potatoes, melons, pumpkins, and all manner 
of garden vegetables, are cultivated to great perfection. No markets in the United States 
are more profusely and cheaply supplied with meat and vegetables than those of Cincinnati 
and other large towns in Ohio. Hemp is produced to some extent, and the choicest kind of 
tobacco is raised and cured in some of the counties east of the Muskingum river. Fruits of 
all kinds are raised in great plenty, especially apples, which grow to a largo size, and are 
finely flavoured. The vine ana the mulberry have been introduced, and with enterprise and 
industry wine and silk might easily be added to the exports. Swine is one of the staple 
productions, and Cincinnati has been denominated the * pork market of the world.’ Immense 
droves of fat cattle are sent every autumn from the Scioto Valley and other parts of the 
State. They are driven to all the markets of the East and South.” (Peek's New Guide for 
Emigrants.') 

The tobacco crop of Ohio is estimated at about 25,000hhds., although that article has been 
raised for exportation only within a few years. Upwards of 150,000 hogs were slaughtered 
and packed in Cincinnati in 1834, but owing to the high price of the stock not more than 
half that number were killed in the following year. There were owned in the State iu 
1835, 262,291 horses, and 455,487 cattle. Tho number of acres of land subject to taxation 
was 17,819,631. 

The manufactures of the State are yet in their infancy, but are rapidly increasing in im¬ 
portance. Whiskey, glass, salt, steam-engines, iron-ware, cotton yarn, cotton and woollen 
stuffs, cabinet ware, paper, hats, shoes, linseed and castor oil, &c., are among the articles 
produced; much lumber ib cut and sawed, and steam-boat building is an important branch 
of industry. The local position of Ohio gives it great facilities for trade; the Ohio River 
affords direct communication with all the country in the valley of the Mississippi, while by 
means of Lake Erie on the north it communicates with Canada and New York. The northern 
and eastern counties export great quantities of agricultural produce to Montreal and New 
York, and since the construction of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canals, many of tho produc¬ 
tions of the southern and western counties also find their way to New York and Philadelphia.; 
an active export trade is alai carried on down the river, by way of New Orleans. All the 
articles above enumerated are exported from the State, but we have no meanB of ascertaining 
the value of the exports. The tonnage amounted, in 1834, to 9427 tons, but this docs not 
include the great number of river boats, whose aggregute amount is very considerable. 

The public works which have been already executed, or are in a state approaching to com¬ 
pletion, are of a magnitude to strike us with surprise, when we consider the infant character 
of the State. Two great works, crossing the State from north to soutii, connect the waters 
of the Ohio with those of the great lakes, and through them with the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Ohio Canal extends from Portsmouth at the mouth of the Scioto, up the valley of that river, 
90 miles, thence across the intermediate district to the Muskingum, and by that river and 
the Cuyahoga to Lake Erie, a distance of 310 miles, with navigablo feeders of 24 miles. 
The Miami Canal, extending front Cincinnati up the Miami and down tho Auglaize to the 
Wabash and Eric Canal at Defiance, 190 miles, is not yet completed. Tho Wabash and 
Erie Canal, extending from Perrysburg, on the Maumee, to the Indiana State line, whence 
it is continued to the Wabash in that State, is now in progress; the section within Ohio is 
80 miles in length. These works are executed by the State. The ■mo unt, of tolls received 
on the Ohio Canal in 1835, was 185,317 dollars; on that section of the Miami Canal then 
in operation, viz. from Dayton to Cincinnati, 52,232 dollars. The Mahoning, or Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Canal, extending from Akron, on the Ohio Canal, to the Beaver division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, 85 miles; and the Sandy and Beaver Canal, extending from Bolivar, on 
the Ohio Canal, to the mouth of the Beaver, 67 miieB, are not yet completed, but are rapidly 
going on in the hands of private companies. The Mad River Rail-road, begun in September 
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1835, will extend from Dayton, at the mouth of Mad River, to Sandusky Bay, 153 miles. A 
rail-road from Cleveland to Pittsburg has been projected and authorised by law. The Cum¬ 
berland or National Road is continued from Wheeling, across this State through Zanesville, 
Columbus, and Springfield, to the Indiana line. 

The first settlement in Ohio was made at Marietta, by a body of emigrants from New 
England, in 1788. The lands north of the Ohio River had been previously ceded by the 
separate States to the government of the confederacy; and, July 13,1787, an ordinance for 
the government of the Territory of the United States Northwest of the River Ohio had been 
passed by Congress. In the year 1800, the western part of the Territory was separated from 
the eastern part, under the name of the Indiana Territory, and in 1802, the State of Ohio 
was received into the Union as an independent member of the confederacy. The Constitution 
of Ohio vests the legislative authority in a Senate and a House of Representatives, together 
styled the General Assembly. The Senate is chosen for the term of two years, and the House 
for one; the Governor is chosen by the people, and holds office for two years. The Judges 
are elected by the General Assembly for the term of seven years. Suffrage is universal, 
and elections are popular. A system of general education has been organized, but is not in 
efficient operation throughout the State. In addition to the funds arising from the sale of 
school lands appropriated by Congress, a State tax is levied to aid in the support of common 
schools; each township is divided into school districts, and those districts which support a 
school for three months in a year are entitled to receive their quota of the State’s money. 
There are about 20 respectable academies in the State. The University of Ohio, at Athens; 
Miami University, at Oxford; Kenyon College, at Gambier, with a theological department; 
Western Reserve College, at Hudson, with a theological department; Franklin College, at 
New Athens; Granville College, at Granville, with a theological department; Marietta 
College, at Marietta; Willoughby University, at Chagrin; and Oberlin Institute, at New 
Elyria, are the principal educational institutions. The Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati; the 
Lutheran Theological School at Columbus; the Medical College of Ohio at Cincinnati; the 
Reformed Medical College of Ohio, at Worthington; and the Law School, at Cincinnati, 
are devoted to professional studies. The predominant religious sects are the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists. The Lutherans, Episcopalians, German Reformed, and Friends, 
are also numerous, and there are some Roman Catholics, Universalists, Shakers, and adherents 
of the New Jerusalem Church. 

The rapid growth of the population of Ohio has never been paralleled; in 42 years from 
the time when it received its first white settlers, the number of its inhabitants was 937,W03. 
Its fertile and unoccupied lands attracted immigrants not only from the other States, chiefly 
the Eastern and Middle, but large bodies of Swiss and Germans, and great numbers of British 
emigrants have settled themselves in its smiling valleys and rich plains. The Germans com¬ 
pose about one-tenth of the whole population, and they are for the most part ignorant of tho 
English language; but as all legal proceedings are in that language, the German will booh 
disappear. 

Population at Different Periods. 


1790 . .1,000 

1800 . 45,365 

1810 . 230,760 

1820 . 581,434 

1830 . 037,903. 


Ohio is divided into 75 counties, which are as follows: 


Counties. Population. 

Adams. 12,281 

All«n .'-,78 

Counties. Population. 

Cuyahoga. 10,373 

Dark. 6,204 



Alhm. ... *1.787 

Fairfield. 24,786 

IWn,„nt .. . 28.627 


Bfbwn. 17,867 

Butlor.27,142 

Franklin... 14,741 

Gallia..... 9,733 


Greene. 14,801 

Clark T7... 13,114 


minfnn ... 11.436 


enlnmU... . . 




Crawford. 4,791 

Henry.formed since 1830 


lif * i • 

47* 
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Counties. 
Highland... 
Hocking ... 
Holmes .... 

Huron. 

Jackson.... 
Jefferson ... 

Knox. 

Lawrence .. 
Licking.... 

Logan . 

Lorain. 

Lucas. 

Madison ... 
Marion .... 
Medina .... 
Meigs ..... 

Mercer. 

Miami. 

Monroe .... 
Montgomery 
Morgan..... 
Muskingum 
Paulding ... 


Population. 

. 16,345 

. 4,008 

. 9,135 

. 13,346 

. 5,941 

. 23,489 

. 17,085 

. 5,367 

. 20,869 

. 6,440 

. 5,696 

.. formed in 1835 

. 6,190 

. 6,551 

. 7,560 

. 6,158 

. LUO 

. 12,807 

. 8,768 

. 24,362 

. 11,800 

. 29,334 

formed since 1830 


Counties 

Perry. 

Pickaway . 

Pike. 

Portage ... 
Preble.... 
Putnam-... 
Richland .. 

Ross. 

Sandusky . 
Scioto .... 
Seneca.... 

Stark. 

Shelby .... 
Trumbull . 
Tuscarawas 

Union. 

Van Wert . 
Warren ... 
Washington 
Wayne ... 
Williams.. 
Wood. 


Population. 

. 13,970 

.16,001 

. 6,024 

.. 18,826 

. 16,291 

formed since 1830 

. 24,008 

. 24,068 

. 2,851 

. 8,740 

. 6,159 

. 26,588 

. 3,671 

.26,123 

. 14,298 

. 3,192 

formed since 1830 

.21,468 

. 11,731 

. 23,333 

. 387 

. 1,102 


There are several flourishing towns on the lake: Ashtabula is a small town with an arti¬ 
ficial harbour; Paincsville is a thriving village further west, three miles from the lake, which 
carries on some trade by its port, called FairporL Cleveland, the most important lake-port 
of Ohio, stands on an elevated plain at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River and of the Ohio 
Canal. Its harbour has been secured by artificial piers, and is commodious and easy of 
access. The population in 1830 was 1076; in 1835 it amounted to 4200, exclusive of the 
little village of Brooklyn on the opposite Bide of the river, which contained 1000 inhabitants. 
In 1825 there arrived here 54 sail-vessels and 21 steam-boats of an aggregate amount of 
7310 tons; value of exports, 50,106 dollars; of imports, 132,645; in 1833, 800 lake vessels 
and 705 steam-boats of 232,500 tons arrived, and the value of the exports was 2,044,000 dol¬ 
lars, of imports, 4,700,000 dollars. The number of arrivals had increased in 1835 to 895 
lake-vessels and 980 steam-boats, amounting to about 270,000 tons, with a corresponding in¬ 
crease in the value of imports and exports. The amount of canal tolls paid here in that year 
was 72,718 dollars. 

Huron, a thriving little town further west, is the depdt of a very rich and flourishing dis¬ 
trict, and Norwalk, in its rear, situated in a highly fertile country, contains some manufac¬ 
turing establishments. Portland or Sandusky city is situated on a fine bay, with a good 
harbour, and is a busy and growing place. These villages have each about 1000 inhabitants. 
Perrysburg, at the head of steam-boat navigation on the Maumee, is prettily situated upon 
a high bank below the falls of the river; its situation combines great advantages both for 
navigation and manufactures, and the completion of the Wabash and Erie Canal will give 
it new importance. Fort Meigs, in the vicinity, was the scene of some fighting in 1812. 
Toledo, formerly Fort Lawrence, is a flourishing town, further down the river, with 2000 in¬ 
habitants. 

Akron, Massillon, Bolivar, and Coshocton, are small but growing villages on the Ohio 
Canal. Zanesville stands at the head of steamboat navigation on the Muskingum, by which 
and the Ohio Canal it has a water communication with New Orleans and New York. The 
falls in the river have made Zanesville the seat of numerous mills and manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments, including 2 flour-mills, 3 saw-mills, 3 iron-founderics, paper, cotton, and oil mills, 
glassworks, &c. The population in 1830 was 3094; in 1835, including the little village of 
Putnam, on the opposite side of the river, it was 5200. Two bridges cross the river here, 
and the town contains 8 churches, an athenteum, two academics, &c. Marietta, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, is the oldest town in the State; it is pleasantly situated partly on 
a lower and partly on an upper plain, with wide streets, shaded with trees, green squares, 
and neat buildings. There are numerous mounds and embankments in and around the town. 
Ship-building was formerly carried on here, and many steam-boats are still built; several 
Baw-mills, an iron-foundery, tanneries, &c., also furnish occupation to the inhabitants, whose 
number is 1200. Steubenville, on the Ohio, in the midst of a rich and populous district, con¬ 
tains 5 woollen and 2 cotton manufactories, 4 iron and brass foundcries, 6 steam-engine and 
machine factories, 3 copperas works, several tanneries, and saw and flour mills, a chemical 
laboratory, &c., with a population of 2937 souls. 

Newark, a busy little town on the Licking River, with about 1000 inhabitants, is chiefly 
remarkable for the extensive embankments found in its vicinity. These singular works con- 
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gist of four enclosures, communicating with each other by long passages enclosed within 
parallel banks, and standing on an elevated plain at the junction of the Racoon Creek with 
th® Licking. A circular enclosure of 22 acres in area and an octagonal enclosure of 40 
acres, arc thus connected with another circular work of 26 acres, and a square one of 20 
acres, which are three miles distant from the former; the parapets are wholly of earth, and 
are from 3 or 4 to 10 feet high; numerous entrances or gateways afibrd access into the 
enclosed spaces, and before each gateway stands a mound of the same construction with the 
ramparts. The works at Marietta are of a similar character and extent, and there arc others 
in the Scioto Valley, at Circleville, Chillicothc, and other places. 

Columbus, the capital of the State, is pleasantly situated on the Scioto, in a rich and beau¬ 
tiful district, at the intersection of the river by the National Road, and a branch of the Ohio 
Canal. It is built on a regular plan, with a pretty square in the centre of the town, round 
which stand some of the principal public buildings. Here arc the State House, an Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, a new Penitentiary, conducted on the Auburn plan, Court-Houses, 
five Churches, &c. Population, in 18510, 24537; in 1835, 4000. Circleville, situated in the 
same fertile valley, has a population of about 1500; it ships large quantities of pork, flour, 
whiskey, butter, &c. The circular enclosure, from which it takes its name, has been mostly 
destroyed in the process of building the town; it was surrounded by two walls, 20 feet 
high, and it communicated with a square work; the former was 1000 feet in diameter, the 
latter 000 feet square; several large mounds are still standing in the town. 

Chillicothe stands between Paint Creek and the Scioto, and the streets, extending across 
the neck from river to river, are intersected at right angles by others running parallel to the 
Scioto. Population, in 18530, 2840; in 18535 it exceeded 4000. The manufactures of the 
place are pretty extensive, and are rapidly increasing. Portsmouth, at the southern end of 
the Ohio Canal, derives importance from its situation; its trade is considerable, and there 
are here several iron-foundcries, nail-factories, saw and grist mills, &.c. Population, in 18530, 
1066; at present it is nearly double that number. Gallipolis, on the Ohio above Portsmouth, 
and Athens and Lancaster, on the Hockhocking, are small villages. The last named, with 
1800 inhabitants, is a place of some trade. 

The city of Cincinnati, the principal town in the State, and the largest city in the west, 
is very prettily situated on un upper and a lower plain, or the first and second banks of the 
river; the latter is liable to inundation in a very high stage of the water; the former is 
about 60 feet higher, and extends back to the foot of a noble range of hills, which sweep 
round from the river above to a point below the city; a similar plain on the opixwite side of 
the river, occupied by the flourishing villages of Newport and Covington, is half ■enclosed 
by a similar range of' highlands, so that the river appears to occupy the centre of a circular 
basin, completely surrounded by a lofty rampart of green and wooded heights. The streets 
of Cincinnati are drawn with great regularity in lines parallel and nt right angles to the 
river, and being spacious, neatly paved, and often bordered by rows of fine shade-trees, they 
produce a most agreeable impression upon the eye of the traveller; this effect is heightened 
by the elegance of many of the public buildings and dwelling-houses, Borne of which arc 
deeply embosomed in clumps of majestic trees and clusters of sweet flowering shrubs. 
There are here 26 churches, an Hospital, a Lunatic Asylum, a Theatre, &c., and the free 
schools of the city are numerous and on an excellent tooting. The growth of Cincinnati 
has been astonishingly rapid; it was founded in 1789, and in 1809 it had a population of 750 
souls; in 1820, the number of inhabitants had increased to 9642; in 18530, to 24,8531, and in 
18535 it exceeded 31,000, or, including Newport and Covington, 535,000. It has become the 
seat of extensive manufactures, and it curries on an active trade by the river and canal. In 
1826 there were 15 steam-engines here; in 1830, the number was upwards of 50; 100 
steam-engines, 240 cotton-gins, and 20 sugar-mills were made, and 22 steam-boats were 
built, in 1835. Brass and iron foundcries, cotton-factories, rolling and slitting mills, saw and 
grist mills, and chemical laboratories, are among the manufacturing establ moments; the 
value of manufactured articles produced in 18535 was estimated at 5,(MX),000 dollars. There 
were in that year 2237 steam-boat arrivals, and the value of the exports was estimated at 
6,000,000 dollars; the amount of toll collected on the canal at Cincinnati was 25,8053 dol¬ 
lars. Beef, pork, wheat and flour, whiskey, with various manufactured articles arc among 
the exports. 

Dayton, on tho Miami, at the junction of the Mad River which furnishes a great number 
of mill-seats, is a rapidly growing town, in a highly productive region. It carries on an 
active trade by the Miami Canal, and it contains numerous saw and grist mills, several wool¬ 
len and cotton factories, an oil-mill, and other manufactories. Population, in 1830, 2954; 
in 1835,53800. Xenia, Springfield, and Urbanna, are neat and thriving towns between the 
Miami and the Scioto. The northwestern part of the State, as yet but thinly inhabited, is . 
already beginning to feel the impulse given by the construction of the Miami Canal, and 
will soon be filled with flourishing villages. 
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2. State of Indiana. 

Indiana lies between Ohio and Illinois, having the State of Michigan on the north and 
Kentucky on the south. Extending from 37° 50' to 41° 47' N. lat., and from 84° 48' to 88° 
W. Ion., it has an extreme length of 275 miles, and a breadth of 140, with an area of 36,500 
square miles. The Ohio ibrms its southern frontier, through a distance of 340 miles; the 
Wabash washes its western border through 150 miles of its course; and on the northwestern 
corner of the State is Lake Michigan. The southern strip comprised between the White 
River and the Ohio is hilly; and a low ridge, which causes the falls in the Ohio at Louis¬ 
ville, curves round toward the north and west, and crossing the White River and the Wa¬ 
bash, also produces rapids in those rivers. North of this narrow belt, the whole surface is 
level or very slightly undulating, presenting no bold or lofty elevations above the general 
face of the country. 

Most of the land is productive, and, indeed, with trifling exceptions, is highly fertile; in 
the north there are wet and marshy tracts, but these arc inconsiderable, when compared with 
the portion fit for cultivation. “ Much of the country we have denominated hilly is rich, 
fertile land, even to the summits of the hills. On all the streams arc strips of rich alluvion 
of exhaustlcss fertility. The interior, on the two White Rivers and tributaries, is mode¬ 
rately undulating, tolerably rich soil, and much of it heavily timbered with oaks of various 
species, poplar, beech, sugar-tree, walnuts, hickory, elm, and other varieties common to the 
WeBt. There is much level table-land, between the streams. Along the Wabash below 
Terre Haute, is an undulating surface, diversified with forest and prairie, with a soil of 
middling quality, interspersed with very rich tracts. Along the Wabash and its tributaries 
above Terre Haute, the land in general is first-rate; a large proportion forest, interspersed 
with beautiful prairies. The timber consists of oaks of various species, poplar, ash, walnut, 
cherry, elm, sugar-tree, buckeye, hickory, some beech, sassafras, lime, honey-locust, with 
some cotton-wood, sycamore, hackberry, and mulberry on bottom lands. The undergrowth 
is spice-bush, hazel, plum, crab-apple, hawthorn, and vines. Along the northern part of the 
State arc extensive prairies, and tracts of barrens, with groves of various kinds of timber 
and skirts of burr-oak. Towards Lake. Michigan, and along the Kankakee and St. Joseph 
Rivers, are lakes, swamps, and marshes.” {Peek's New Guide for Emigrants). 

Indiana has great commercial advantages in her position and the number of her navigable 
rivers. The noble stream of the Wabash, which drains nearly the whole of the State and 
is one of the finest and most important tributaries of the Ohio, rises in the northeastern part 
of Indiana on the borders of Ohio, and crossing the State from east to west, pursues a south¬ 
erly course into the Ohio River between Indiana and Illinois. It is navigable in high-water 
for steam-boats to Lafayette, 370 miles; but in low stages of the water its navigation is 
impeded by bars and ledges of rocks, through a distance of about 15 miles, just above the 
mouth of White River. Tiie tributaries of the Wabash ore large streams; the Halamanic, 
and Mississinewa from the south, and Little River, Eel River, and the Tippecanoe, from the 
north, are the principal in the upper part of its course. About 100 miles from its mouth it 
receives the White River, which is formed by the junction of two considerable streams, 
called the West and East Pork. The former rises near the head-waters of the Wabash on 
the Ohio line, and traverses the whole breadth of the State, in a course of about 300 miles; 
steam-boats sometimes go up to Indianapolis, 200 miles. The Enst Fork is little inferior in 
extent and volume of waters. The White Water on the southeast is the only other consi¬ 
derable stream that flows into the Ohio. In the north the Kankakee rises in the immediate 
vicinity of the St Joseph’s, apd passes into Illinois. The St. Joseph’s flows into Michigan. 
Another St Joseph’s unites with the St. Mary’s, and forms the Maumee, which passes into 
Ohio and enters Lake Erie. A portage of a few miles connects the Maurncc and Wabash. 

The Wabash and Erie Canal, from Lafayette to Perrysburg in Ohio, lies chiefly in this 
State, the distance from Lafayette to the Ohio line being 130 miles; a considerable portion 
of the work is completed, and the remainder is in progress; it is executed by the State. 
In 1830, an appropriation of 1,300,000 dollars was made for continuing this work to Tcrro 
Haute, 90 miles, and thence to the Central Canal, 40 miles; at the same time 3,500,000 
dollars were appropriated for the construction of the Central or White River Canal from the 
Wabash and Erie Canal above Loganport through Indianapolis, down the White River and 
Pigeon Creek, to Evansville, on the Ohio, 290 miles; and 1,400,000 for the Whitewater 
Canal, to extend through Connersville, down the valley of the Whitewater, to Lawrence- 
burg on the Ohio, 70 miles; further appropriations were also made of 50,000 dollars to aid 
Illinois in removing obstructions to the navigation of the Wabash; of 1,300,000 for the 
making of the Madison and Lafayetto Rail Road, from the Ohio through Indianapolis to tho 
Wabash, 160 miles; of 1,150,000 for a Macadamized road from New Albany, on the Ohio, 
to Vincennes, and of 1,300,000 for a turnpike or rail-road from the same place to Crawfords- 
ville, near the Upper Wabash, 158 miles. The Lawrcnceburg and Indianapolis Rail-rood is 
in process of construction by a private company, which has received assistance from the 
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Our knowledge of the mineral resources of Indiana is very defective; coal, lime, salt, and 
iron, are known to abound; but little attention has yet been paid to this source of wealth. 
The agricultural exports are beef, pork, cattle, horses, swine, Indian-corn, hemp, tobacco, 
&c.; ginseng, beeB -wax, feathers, and whiskey are also exported, but we have no means of 
estimating the value of the trade. There are some grist and saw mills, a few iron furnaces 
and some salt-work* but the manufacturing industry is inconsiderable. The current of im¬ 
migration has flowed steadily into Indiana during the last IS years, and its population has 

SKA!! ; in 1*?°' il amounted to 2641 ;> 1810, to 34,580; 
in 1820, to 147,178; m 18*10, to 34*1,0*11; and m an otBcial document it was estimated at 

the close of 1835 to amount to 000,000. Most of the inhabitants are from Ohio, and the 
Middle and Northern btales; but there are many immigrants from Kentucky and Virginia 
as well as from foreign countries. 

Some French settlements were established here toward tho close of the 17th century at 
which time Vincennes was founded. This part of the country passed, with the rest of 1the 
French possessions in North America, into the hands of the English in 1763, and in the war 
of the revolution it became the theatre of some important events. Vincennes was captured 
by Col. Clarke in 1778. In 1811, the battle of Tippecanoe was fought at the mouth of that 
river, and the combined Indian forces, under the influence of the celebrated Shawonee pro¬ 
phet, were routed by Gen. Harrison. 

The Legislature, styled the General Assembly of Indiana, consists of a Senate, chosen 
for the term of three years, and a House of Representatives, elected annually. The Gover¬ 
nor and Lieutenant Governor, who is President of the Senate, are chosen by the people for 
the term of three years. The superior Judges are appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate; but the inferior Judges are chosen by the General Assembly or by 
the people; they all hold office for seven years. Every white male citizen of the age of 21 
years, who has resided in the State during the year next preceding the election, enjoys the 
right of suffrage. The same provision has been made by Congress for the support of common 
schools, that has been made in the other new States, but no efficient system of general edu¬ 
cation has yet been adopted; the Constitution makes it “ the duty of tho General Assembly, 
as soon as circumstances shall permit, to provide by law for a general system of education, 
ascending in a regular gradation, from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition 
shall be gratis, and equally open to all.” Indiana College at Bloomington, South Hanover 
College at South Hanover, and Wabash College at Crawfordsville, arc useful institutions. 
Academies have been established in several of the counties. Tho Methodists and Baptists 
arc the prevailing religious sects; the Presbyterians and Friends arc numerous, and there 
are Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, &c. 

Indiana is divided into 85 counties, as follows: 


Counties. 

Adams. 

Allen. 

Bartholomew 

Boone . 

Carroll. 

Cass. 

Clark. 

Clay. 

Clinton. 

Crawford.... 

Daviess. 

Dearborn.... 
Decatur .... 

Dekalb. 

Delaware.... 

Dubois...... 

Elkhart.... . 

Fayette. 

Floyd. 

Fountain.... 
Franklin .... 

Fulton. 

Gibson. 

Grant. 

Greene. 

Hamilton.... 
Hancock.... 

VoL. III. 


Population. 

formed in 1835 

. 906 

. 5,476 

. 621 

. 1,611 

. 1,162 

. 10,686 

1,616 

. 1,423 

. 3,238 

. 4,543 

.13,974 

. 5,887 

formed in 1835 

. 2,374 

. 3,778 

. 935 

.; 9,112 

. 6,361 

. 7,619 

. 10,190 

formed in 1835 

. 5,418 

formed in 1831 

. 4,242 

. 1,757 

....... 1,436 


Counties. 

Population 

Harrison. 


Hendricks........ 

. 3,975 

llcury . 


llnntington. 


Jackson. 

. 4,870 

Jasper. 


Jny. 


Jefferson. 


Jennings. 


Johnson. 


Knox. 


Kosciusko. 


Lnportc.. 


Lagrange. 


Lawrence .. 

.,234 

Madison. 


Marion. 


Marshall. 


Martin. 


Miami. 


Monroe. 


Montgomery. 




Newton. 


Noble. 


Orange. 


Owen. 
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Countie*. 

Parlte. 

Perry. 

Pike. 

Posey. 

Porter. 

Pulaaki .... 
Putnam.... 
Randolph .. 

Ripley. 

Rush. 

Scott. 

Shelby..... 
Spencer.... 
St. Joseph’s . 

Stark. 

Steuben.... 


Population. 

. 7,535 

. 3,369 

. 2,475 

. 6,549 

formed in 1835 
formed in 1835 

. 8,262 

. 3,912 

. 3,989 

. 9,707 

. 3,092 

. 6,295 

. 3,196 

. 287 

formed in 1835 
formed in 1835 


Counties. 
Sullivan... . 
Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe.. 

Union. 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion.. 

Vigo. 

Wabash .... 
Warren.... 
Warrick ... 
Washington 

Wayne. 

Wells.. 

Whitley ... 
White. 


Population. 

. 4,630 

. 7,028 

. 7,187 

. 7,944 

. 2,611 

. 5,692 

. 5,766 

formed in 1832 

. 2,861 

. 2,877 

.13,064 

.18,571 

formed in 1335 
formed in 1835 
formed in 1835. 


Indiana contains no large towns, but a great number of thriving villages are already scat¬ 
tered over her surface, and arc daily growing in population, wealth, and trade, as the vust 
natural resources of the State are unfolded. Lawrenceburg, on the Ohio, just below the 
mouth of the Whitewater, carries on an extensive trade, but its site is so low that it is subject 
to inundation during very high stages of the water. Madison is a flourishing town, plea¬ 
santly situated, (JO miles below ljawrenccburg, with uhout 2000 inhabitants. Vevay is a 
little village, settled by a Swiss colony, with about 1000 inhabitants. Jeffersonville, opposite 
Louisville, is a thriving town; it contains the State Prison. New Albany, below the falls 
of the Ohio, is the largest town in the State, and contains about 3000 inhabitants. Evans¬ 
ville is also a growing village. 

New Harmony on the Wabash was founded by the German sect called llarmonites, under 
the direction of Rapp; in 1824, it was bought by Owen of Ijinark, who attempted to put in 
operation here his new Bocial system; the scheme failed, and his followers were dispersed, 
but the village is now a flourishing place in other hands. Vincennes, higher up the river, 
is an old French settlement, formed in the beginning of tho last century. The population 
in 1830 was 1500, but it is now rapidly increasing. Terre Haute, Lafayette, and lx>gans- 
port are young, but growing centres of trade. Indianapolis, the capital of the State, stands 
on a fine plain near the White River, and is laid out with much taste and regularity; the 
spacious streets are lined with neat houses, and the public buildings are handsome structures. 
The population is at present about 2000. Richmond, on the National Road, near tho Ohio 
State lino, is also a prosperous little town. The town of Michigan has lately been founded 
on the lake of that name, but there is no good harbour within this State, and the navigation 
is dangerous on account of the exposure to the winds and surf “ The total absence of har¬ 
bours round this southern extremity of the lake, has caused the wreck of many a vessel, as 
tho action of a storm from the northward upon such a wide expanse of fresh waters is tre¬ 
mendous ; and, from the great height and violence of tho surf which then thunders in upon 
the base of the sand-hills, and the utter solitude of this coast, lives are seldom if ever saved. 
The whole shore is lined by lofty, bare sand-hills, rising to the height of two hundred feet, 
with a breadth of a mile and upward, in the roar of which a belt of sandy hillocks, covered 
with white oak and pine, forms the transition from the barren Btrand to the fertile country 
further inland. 

There are still about 3000 Pottawatamies in the northern part of Indiana, and severa 
hundred Miatnies, but they will probably Boon be removed to the Western Territory. 


3. State of Illinois. 

This rich ami highly favoured tract, of country extends from 37° to 42° 30' N. lat., and 
from 8/° to 91° 30' W. Ion. Its extreme length is 380 miles; its breadth in the northi w 
about 110 miles, but it expands to 220 miles in the centre, whence it contracts toward tlie 
south to a narrow point. The land area is 55,000 wjuare miles. Illinois has Wisconsin 
Territory on the north, Lake Michigan, Indiana, and Kentucky on the east, and Missouri and 
Wisconsin on the west; it has a lake-coast of about 00 miles; the Mississippi forms its west¬ 
ern boundary through a distance of 550 miles; the Ohio is its southern boundary through 
140 miles, and on the east it has the Wabash for 150 miles. The interior is penetrated by 
noble rivers affording extensive advantages for inland navigation. The Little Vermillion* 
Embarras, and Little Wabash are the principal tributaries of the Wabash from Illinois.. 1h® 
Illinois, the principal river of the State, is formed in the northeastern part by the junction of 
the Kankakee and the Despiancs, and flows, by a southwesterly course of 300 miles, to the 
Mississippi. For tho distance of nearly 50 miles in the upper part of its course, there are 
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obstructions to its navigation in a low Btage of water, and the rapids above the mouth of the 
Vermillion River can be passed only in times of flood. Below this steam-boats of moderate 
burthen find no impediments through a distance of 260 miles. “ The current throughout 
the distance last mentioned is exceedingly gentle, often quite imperceptible; indeed this 
part of the river may with much propriety bo denominated an extended pool of stagnant 
water.” {Long's Expedition to the St. Peter's River.) Tho Illinois has been well described 
as a natural canal, flowing through natural meadows. In high floods the Illinois overflows 
its banks, and the Mississippi, in a high stage of water, backs up the river to a distance of 
70 miles from its mouth. In some places it expands to such a width as to receive the 
of Lake; such an expansion is Lake Peoria, about 20 miles in length. The Kankakee rises 
in Indiana near the St. Joseph’s, and boats pass in the wet season from the channel of one 
river to that of the other. The Desplanes rises in Wisconsin, and runs for some distance 
parallel to the shores of Lake Michigan, and not more than ten miles from the lake, with 
which thero is a natural navigable communication, through which loaded boats often pass 
during the spring floods. The Fox River is a large stream which rises in Wisconsin, but 
there are rapids a few miles from its mouth. Tho Vermillion is a fine mill-stream; the 
Spoon River and the Sangamon are navigable streams. The Rock River is a large tributary 
of the Mississippi, rising in Wisconsin; it is navigable for some distance, but in low water 
the navigation is impeded by several rapids not far from its mouth. The Koskaskia rises 
near the centre of the State, and reaches the Mississippi in a southwesterly course of about 
400 miles; it passes through a fine country, and is navigable for some distance. 

A small tract in the southern part of the State is hilly, and the northern portion is also 
somewhat broken; but the general surface iB almost a uniform level, or slightly undulating. 
In many instances the face of the country is so level, that during the wet season it is inun¬ 
dated by the rains, and the water stands on the surfhee until it is evaporated. About two- 
thirds of the State consists of prairies, which in the southern part are comparatively few trad 
small, but in the centre and north are numerous, and form wide expanses stretching as far 
as the eye can reach. In their natural state they form admirable pastures, but if the tough 
sward with which they are covered is destroyed, they soon become covered with forests. 
“ In general, Illinois is abundantly supplied with timber, and were it equally distributed 
through tho State, there would be no part wanting. The apparent scarcity of timber where 
the prairie predominates, is not so great an obstacle to the settlement as has been supposed. 
For many of the purposes to which timber is applied, substitutes are found. The rapidity 
with which the young growth pushes itself forward, without a single effort on the part of 
man to accelerate it, and the readiness with which the prairie becomes converted into thickets, 
and then into a forest of young timber, shows that, in another generation, timber will not be 
wanting in any part of Illinois. 

“ Thu kinds of timber most abundant are oaks of various species, block and white walnut, 
ash of several kinds, elm, sugar-maple, honey-locust, haekberry, linden, hickory, cotton-wood, 
pecan, mulberry, buckeye, sycamore, wild cherry, box, elder, sassafras, and persimmon. In 
the southern and eastern parts of the State are yellow poplar and beech; near the Ohio are 
cypress, and in several counties are clumps of yellow pine and cedar. On the Calumick, 
near the Bouth end of Lake Michigan, is a small forest of white pine. The undergrowth is 
redbud, pawpaw, sumach, plum, crab-apple, grape-vines, dogwood, spice-bush, green-brier, 
hazlc, &c. The alluvial soil of the rivers produces cotton-wood and sycamore timber of 
amazing size.” {Perk's (iaxetteer of Illinois .) 

A third description of country is the barrens, or oak openings, which partake, as it were, 
at once of the character of the forest and prairie. The land is generally dry and more uneven 
than the prairies, and is covered with scattered oaks, interspersed at times with pine, hickory, 
and other forest tree’s, of medium or stunted size, which spring, however, from a rich vege¬ 
table soil, generally well adnpted to the purposes of agriculture. “ They rise from a grassy 
turf seldom encumbered with brushwood, but not unfrequcntly broken by jungles of rich and 
gaudy flowering plants, and of dwarf sumach. Among the oak openings you find some of the 
most lovely landscapes of the west, and travel for miles and miles through varied park 
scenery of natural growth, with all the diversity of gently-swelling hill and dale—here, trees 
grouped, or standing single—and there, arranged in long avenues, as though by human hand; 
with slips of open meadow between. Sometimes the openings are interspersed with nume¬ 
rous clear lakes, and with this addition become enchantingly beautiful. But few of these 
reservoirs have any apparent inlet and outlet; they are fed by subterraneous springs or the 
rains, and lose their surplus waters by evaporation.” {Latrobe's Rambler in America.) 
These tracts are almost invariably healthy, and the soil is better adapted to all kinds of pro¬ 
duce than bottoms and prairies. 

The alluvial bottoms are numerous and extensive in this State, being found of greater or 
less dimensions on all the rivers; many of them arc liable to be inundated, and as the 
margins of the rivers are ordinarily higher than the land in tho rear, the water cannot escape, 
but stands until it disappears by evaporation. These inundated tracts are unsuitable lor 
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settlement and cultivation, but will easily be reclaimed by draining or by raising embank¬ 
ments to prevent the overflow of the rivers. Other tracts of bottom land are above the reach 
of the floods, and present a soil of inexhaustible fertility, composed of the rich slime brought 
down and deposited by the river. They are generally, however, unhealthy, but cultivation 
appears to render them more salubrious. In the rear of these bottoms there are generally 
pools of standing water, caused by the circumstance before mentioned, that the surface 
declines from the margin of the river to the foot of the river-hills. One of the most exten¬ 
sive of these bottoms, called the American Bottom, extends from the Kaskoskia River to 
Alton, a distance of 90 miles, with an average breadth of flve miles, and comprising 280,000 
acres; the soil is from 20 to 25 feet deep. Below this, between Muddy Creek and the Ohio, 
is the Mississippi Bottom, also very extensive. 

“ These bottoms, especially the American, are the best regions in the United States for 
raising Stock, particularly horses, cattle, and swine. Seventy-five bushels of com to the 
acre is an ordinary crop. The roots and worms of the soil, the acorns and other fruits from 
the trees, and the fish of the lakes, accelerate the growth of swine. Horses and cattle find 
exhaustless supplies of grass in the prairies [unwooded patches of the bottoms]; and pea- 
vines, buffalo-gross, wild oats, and other herbage in the timber, for summer range; ami often 
throughout most of the winter. In all the rush-bottoms, they fatten during the severe 
weather on rushes. The bottom soil is not so well adapted to the production of small grain, 
as of maize, or Indian-corn, on account of its rank growth, and being more subject to blast, 
or fall down before harvest, than in the uplands.” ( Peck's Gazetteer .) 

There is but little stony ground in the State, but toward the Lead District in the north¬ 
western part, the soil is poor and stony, and the surface is much broken by limestone knolls, 
called knobs. 

Coal, salt, and lime, iron, lead, and copper are among the known mineral productions of 
Illinois, but its bosom has not yet been explored for its hidden treasures. Coal is very abun¬ 
dant in almost every quarter, and is considerably worked. Lead is found in the northwestern 
corner of the State in exhaustless quantities; the lead-diggings extend from the Wisconsin 
to the neighbourhood of Rock River, and on both sides of the Mississippi. The Indians and 
French had been long accustomed to procure the ore, but it was not until 1822 that the 
process of separating the metal was begun to be carried on here. Since that time, up to the 
end of 1835, 70,420,357 pounds of lead have been made here, and upwards of 13,000,000 
pounds have been smelted in one year; but the business having l>een overdone, the product 
has since been much less. In 1833 it was 7,941,792 pounds; in 1834, 7,971,579; and in 
1835, only 3,754,290; this statement includes the produce of Wisconsin Territory as well 
os of Illinois. Some salt is made near Shawncctown; near Danville, on the Little Vermil¬ 
lion ; and near Brownville, on Muddy Creek. The springs are owned by the State, and leased 
to the manufacturers. 

Maize is the staple production of the State, and the average produce is 50 bushclB to the 
acre. Wheat is also raised in large quantities, and yields flour of superior quality; Tye is 
much used for distillation. Hemp, tobacco, and cotton, which is mostly consumed in house¬ 
hold manufactures, but is also exported, the castor-oil bean, from which large quantities 
of oil are made fin* exportation, and the common grains are also among the products. Inrge 
herds of cattle are kept with little trouble, and great numbers are driven out of the State, or 
sent down the river in flat-boats. Thousands of hogs are raised with little attention or 
expense, and pork is largely exported. 

Some settlements were made on the Mississippi by the French, from Canada, toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, at which time Cahokia and Kaskaskia were founded. The 
whole of this region was afterwards, however, abandoned to the English by the peace of 
1763. In 1809, Illinois, which had previously formed a part of tiie Territory of Indiana, was 
organized as a separate Territory, under its present name, and in 1818 it became an inde¬ 
pendent member of the American confederacy. The legislature of Illinois, styled the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, consists of a Senate elected for four years, and a House of Representatives for 
two. Tho Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are chosen by the people for the term of four 
years. The Judges are appointed by the General Assembly, ana hold office during good 
behaviour. The Governor and Judges of the Supreme Court form a council of revision, to 
which bills that have passed the Assembly are submitted for approval; notwithstanding their 
objections, however, a bill becomes a law by the vote of a majority of the two houses. All 
white male citizens above the age of 21 years, who have resided within the State six months 
next preceding the election, are entitled to vote. Votes are given viva voce. 

The same provision bos been made by Congress for the support of public schools in this as 
in the other new States, by the appropriation of certain proportions of the public land to this 
purpose. But the scattered state of the population has as yet prevented a general system of 
public education from being carried into operation. There are several respectable academies 
in the State, and Illinois College at Jacksonville, Shurtleff College at Alton, and the Alton 
Theological Seminary, at the same place, hid fair to be useful institutions. The Methodists 
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and Baptists are the most numerous religious sects, and there are many Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics, &c. An important public work has lately been commenced in this State, which 
will effect the junction of the Mississippi and Lake Michigan: the Illinois and Chicago Canal, 
extending from Chicago on the lake to a point below the rapids of the Illinois, a distance of 
about 100 miles, is in progress, forming the fourth navigable channel from the Mississippi 
valley to the great lakes. The part of the National Rond between Terre Haute and Vanda- 
lia is not yet completed, and that part which is to extend from Vandalia, west to the Missis- 
sippi, is not yet begun. 

The population of Illinois has increased with the same amazing rapidity as that of the 
neighbouring States. The constitution provides, that neither slavery nor involuntary servi¬ 
tude shall hereafter be introduced into the State, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crimes; and as negroes coming into the State are required to give bonds with security, that 
they will not become chargeable as paupers, there are few blacks. 

Population at Different Periods. 


1800 . 3,000 

1810.12,282 

1820 . 55,211 

1830 . 157,445 

1835 . 272,427. 


The United States census of 1830 returns 747 slaves in Illinois; but this is an error, the 
persons returned as such being indented apprentices. The whole number of blacks, in 1830, 
was 2384. Illinois is divided into 66 counties, as follows: 


Counties. 

Population. 

1830. 1835. 

Adams. 


7,042 

Alexander ... 


2,050 

Bond. 


3,580 

Calhoun.... 


1,091 

Champaign.. 

formed in 1839 .... 

1,045 

Clark....... 

. 3,940 .... 

3,413 

Clinton. 

. 2,330 .... 

2,648 

Clay. 


1,048 

Crawford .... 

. 3,117 .... 

3,540 

Coles. 

formed in 1830 .... 

5,125 

Cook. 

formed in 1830 .... 

9,826 

Edgar . 


6,668 

Kd wards ... . 


2,006 

Effingham .. 
Fayette. 

formed in 1831 .... 

1,055 


3,638 

Franklin ... . 

. 4,083 _ 

5,551 

Fulton . 


5,917 

Gallatin. 

. 7,405 .... 

8,000 

Greene. 

. 7,074 .... 

12,274 

Hamilton.... 


2,877 

Hancock .... 

. 483 _ 

3,249 

Henry. 

. 4J .... 

118 

Iroquois .... 

formed in 1833 .... 

1,104 

Jackson. 


2,783 

Jasper . 

formed in 1831 .... 

415 

Jefferson .... 


3,350 

Jos Davies... 

. 2,111 .... 

4,038 

Johnson. 

Kane. 

formed in 1830 

2,166 

Knox. 


1,600 

I.asalle. 

formed in 1831 .... 

4,754 

I.&wrence ... 


4,450 

Macon. 


3,022 


Counties. 


Population. 


M’Hcnry. 


Mercer. 


Perry 
Pike,. 


Putnam .. ii 
Randolph... 
Rock Island 


St. Clair. 


Warren 


no. 


Way: 

White. 

Whiteside... 

Will. 

Winnebago.. 


1830. 

1835. 

6,221 .... 

9,016 

1,990 _ 

2,125- 

5,554 

2,844 

2,959 _ 

2,883 

in 1830 

in 1830 .... 

5,311 

26 .... 

4&7 

2,000 .... 

2,660 

2,953 .... 

3,740 

12,714 .... 

19,214 

in 1830 

1,309 .... 

3,220 

1,215 .... 

2,201 

2,390 .... 

6,037 

.3,013 .... 

3,750 

i Peoria .... 

4,021 

4,429 .... 

5,695 

in 1831 .... 

010 

12,960 .... 

17,573 

M’Dnnough . 

0,361 

2,970 _ 

4,848 

7,087 .... 

9,055 

4,712 .... 

5,850 

3,239 .... 

4,150 

5,830 .. . 

8,103 

2,710 .... 

3,010 

308 .... 

2,623 

1,075 .... 

•’,292 

2,553 .... 

2,939 

0,091 .... 

6,489 

in 1830 
in 1836 
in 1836. 


The towns of Illinois are small, but some of them are rapidly acquiring importance, and 
the number of thriving villages is already considerable. The principal town on the Ohio is 
Shawneetown, 127 miles from its mouth, and ten miles below the mouth of the Wabash; it 
L? the depOt of the southeastern part of the State, including the Gallatin Salines, but is situ¬ 
ated on a bank liable to inundation in very high floods. It has about 1000 inhabitants. Law- 
rencevillc, on an elevated ridge new the Embarras, and Mount Carmel, below the rapids of 
Vol. Ill. 48 
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the Wabash, arc thriving towns. America is a little village occupying the first high land 
above the mouth of the Ohio, the banks below being inundated at high water. An attempt, 
however, has been made to secure a position from inundation at the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, by a levee or embankment. 

Cahokia and Kaskoskia are old French villages on the American Bottom, with not more 
than 500 to 600 inhabitants, most of whom are French. These and similar sites are found 
unhealthy for new settlers, but their occupants do not sufler in this respect. “ The villages 
of Kuskaskiu, Prairie du Rocher, and Cahokia, were built up hy their industry in places 
where Americans would have perished.” ( Beck's Gazetteer.) This bottom is remarkable 
for the number and size of the mounds, which are scattered “ like gigantic hay-cocks,” over 
its surface. Seventy of these may be counted on the Edwardsville road, near Cahokia, and 
the principal mound, which is surrounded by a group of sixteen or eighteen smaller ones, is 
ninety feet in height, with a base of 600 yards in circumference. Mr. Peck, author of the 
Gazetteer of Illinois, does not hesitate to pronounce them all natural hills; other writers 
atlirm that while some of them are evidently natural, others arc as plainly of artificial origin. 
Tin; subject requires further examination. 

Alton, situated on the bluffs at the northern termination of the American Bottom, two 
miles and a half'above the mouth of the Missouri, and eighteen below thut of the Illinois, is 
the western depot of the produce of Illinois. Possessing a tine, commodious harhour, with 
an excellent landing for steam-bonts, formed by a level rock of a convenient height, which 
makes a natural wharf, Alton has become the centre of an active and daily growing trade. 
The population at present exceeds 2000. There art.* here four churches, a lyccum, two 
printing-offices, and a penitentiary; and the picturesque site of the town is well set off 
by its neat houses, surrounded by tusteful piazzas and gay shrubliery. Upper Alton, in the 
rear of Alton, and about three miles distant, is the scat of Shurtleff College and a Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary. Edwardsville is a neat and thriving village to the north of Alton. 

Peoria is beautifully situated at the foot of the lake of that name, und contains about 1000 
inhabitants. Ottawa, above the rapids, is also a flourishing village with deep water and a 
good landing. Chicago, on I.ake Michigan, and at the mouth of a small river of the same 
name, has become the principal commercial dep6t of Illinois. The town is pleasantly situ¬ 
ated on a high plain, on both sides of the river, which affords easy access to the centre of 
business. An artificial harbour has been made by the construction of piers, which, extend¬ 
ing some distance into the lake, prevent the accumulation of sand on the bar. The country 
around is a high, dry, and fertile prairie, and on the north branch of the Chicago, and along 
the lake shore ure extensive bodies of fine timber. The town has grown up within four or 
five years, and contains at present six churches, a bank, 51 ware-houses, a printing-office, an 
academy, and 4000 inhabitants. In 1835 there were 267 arrivals of brigs and schooners, 
beside several of steam-boats. 

Springfield, near the centre of the State, on the border of a beautiful prairie, and surrounded 
by one of the most fertile tracts in the world, and Jacksonville, further west, in the midst of 
a beautifully undulating and now cultivated prairie, are busy, nourishing towns with about 
2000 inhabitants each. Bloomington, further north, is also a growing little village. 

On the Mississippi, above the Illinois, Quincy and Rock River City, at the mouth of the 
river of the name, are favourably situated. On the rocky extremity of a little island, about 
three miles long and of half that width, at the mouth of Rock River, stands Fort Armstrong, 
a United States military post. Higher up, a few miles from the mouth of Fever River, 
which is navigable lor steam-boats to the town, is Galena, a prosperous village in the lead 
district, with about 1200 inhabitants. 

4. State of Michigan. 

This State consists of two distinct peninsulas, separated from each other by the waters of 
I.ake Huron and Dike Michigan. The southern division extends from the northern bound¬ 
ary of Illinois and Ohio to the straits of Michilimackinac, and lias Dike Michigan on the 
west, and Lake Huron, the River and Lake St. Clair, the River Detroit, and Dike Erie on 
the east It is 280 miles in length, and about 100 in breadth in the southern part, but con¬ 
tracting to a point in the north; and it has an area of 36,000 squure miles. The northern 
peninsula lies between Lakes Michigan and Huron on the south, St. Mary’s River on the 
east and ljike Superior on the north, and has the Menomonies and Montreal Rivers on the 
southwest and west; it extends from 83° 12' to 90° 30' W. Ion., having a length of about 
300 miles, and varying in width from 100 to a few miles; its area may be roughly estimated 
at about 20,000 square miles, giving about 56,000 square miles as the land area of the whole 
State. Michigan has a lake-coast of more than 1400 miles. 

The surface of the southern peninsula is, in general, slightly undulating, and rarely forms 
a dead level; the water-shed, dividing tho waters running eastward into Lakes Huron and 
Erie, from those flowing westwardly, gradually rises in the north, till it reaches an elevation 
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of about 300 feet above the surface of the lakes, or nearly 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The northern part has not been fully examined, but it appears to be more uneven and 
broken than the southern; there are in many places along the shore of lake Huron, lofty 
bluff points, and on the western coast, Lake Michigan is lined by bare, shifting sand-hill? 
from 100 to 200 feel high, similar to those already mentioned on the Indiana shore. There 
are some marshy tracts in the south, and some swamps, near the margin of Detroit River, 
but the amount of such land is quite inconsiderable. 

A great part of the surface is heavily timbered, being covered with a dense growth of oak 
of various species, walnut, hickory, poplar, sugar-maple, &c., intermixed, particularly in the 
north, with white and yellow pine. The forest is interspersed with o»k openings, plains, 
and occasionally prairies; but the latter are less extensive than those of Illinois. The dry 
prairies have a rich soil from one to tour lent deep, are easily cultivated, and yield abundant 
crops; the wet ure serviceable in affording early pasturage and lmy tor wintering stock, and 
with a little labour may be converted into excellent artificial meadows. The Plains ure 
generally covered with a regular, thrifty growth of timber, so free from brushwood as to 
resemble cultivated grounds. The soil is rather gravelly, but productive, and easy of culti¬ 
vation. “ The openings are often rather deficient, in timber, though they are not unfre- 
queutly skirted with plains, or contain patches of woodland, from which an ample supply 
may be obtained, not only for fuel, hut for building, fencing, and all other farming purposes, 
if used with economy. They usually require but little, and sometimes no labour, to prepare 
them tor the plough; three or four yoke of cattle are found to be amply sufficient to break 
them for the first time, after which they are cultivated with nearly as much ease as old im¬ 
proved lands. They are found to be excellent for wheat, to improve by cultivation, and usual¬ 
ly produce a good crop of Indiau-com the first season.” ( Farmer's Emigrant's Cnidr). 

In point of fertility, this State is not surpassed by any tract of equal extent in the world , 
in the southern part, particularly, there are alluvial lands of great extent with a ricii vege¬ 
table mould of from three to six feet in depth; and although the northern part is not so exu¬ 
berantly fertile, yet it contains a large proportion of excellent land. Scattered over the 
surface, cmliosomcd in beautiful groves, are numerous sheets of the most pure and limpid 
water, supplied by fountains, and bordered by clean, sandy shores. 

The northern peninsula has been very imperfectly explored, but it appears to be much 
more hilly than the southern one. The rivers uro very much broken by rapids, and by falls 
of great height, and the western part is covered by the lofty ridges of the Wisconsin llills 
or Porcupine Mountains, which are stated to rise to an elevation of nearly 2000 feet above 
the level of lake Superior. The shores of the lake arc generally low and littlft indented 
by bays and harbours, and as the prevailing winds are from the northwest, nnd sweep with 
great fury over the wide unsheltered expanse of the lake, the navigation is more stormy anil 
dangerous, than along the Canada shore. The American Fur Company built a schooner on 
this lake in 183-1. The most remarkable object on the coast, after passing through the 
gigantic gate, of which Cape Iroquois and Gros Cap, at the eastern entrance, form the 
columns, is the Pictured Rocks, or La Portaillo of the Canadians, 100 miles distant. A 
lofty wall of sand-stone extends along the shore for the distance of about 12 miles, rising 
perpendicularly with an elevation, in some parts, of 300 feet. The face of the wall disco¬ 
loured by the water, presents the appearance of landscapes, buildings, and various objects 
delineated by the hand of man, while in some places the cliffs are broken into grotesque 
forms by the fury of the ever-dashing surge ; “groups of overhanging precipices, towering 
walls, caverns, water-falls, and prostrate mins are here mingled in the most wonderful dis¬ 
order.” One of the most curious formations consists of a tabular muss of sand-stone about 
50 feet in diameter and 8 feet thick, supported by four columns, which are nearly round and 
exhibit almost the regularity of masonry; they are from 3 to 7 feet in diameter and about 
40 feet high, and support four light and lofty arches. The Canadians call this structure la 
Chapcllc, but American travellers have termed it, less happily, the Doric Rock. 

Most of the rivers of this district empty themselves into Lake Superior; the principal are 
the Ontonagon, flowing through bold and picturesque banks, and much broken by falls; on 
its border is found the celebrated mass of-native copper, ulxuit 20 cubic feet in bulk, ami 
weighing from four to five tons. The Montreal, which forms the western boundary of 
Michigan, has a fall of about 90 feet, just above its mouth, but canoes have passed up to its ■ 
source, and thence by a short portage into the Mcnomonios, which firms the continuation 
of the western boundary to Green Bay. The latter is navigable for aliout 70 miles from : ts 
mouth, hut above that point is interrupted by fills and rapids. The American Fur Company < 
have a few trading posts in this tract, but it contains no permanent white inhabitants except. 
in the little village of St. Mary, which has a population of about 800 souls, mostly half- 
breeds, and French. At this place is Fort Brady, a United States Military Station. The- 
River St, Mary, which forms the northeastern boundary of Michigan, separating it from 
Canada, is about 50 miles in length; a fall of about 22 feet in the distance of half a mile, 
prevents steam-boats and lake craft from entering Lake Superior, but canoes ascend and 
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descend the rapids. A ship canal will doubtless be made, whenever the trade of the coun¬ 
try shall require it. There are about 1200 Chippewas or Ojibwas scattered through this 
peninsula, and 250 Menomonies on Green Bay, north of Menomonies River. 

The southern peninsula of Michigan is abundantly supplied with rivers and streams, 
affording valuable mill-streams or useful navigable channels; but rising in the central water¬ 
shed and flowing east and west into the boundary lakes, they cannot have a course of much 
length. The St. Joseph’s River has a winding course, through a rich and lovely country, 
of about 200 miles, and is navigable for steam-boats to the rapids, a considerable distance 
from its mouth. The Kalamazoo is a smaller and more rapid stream, but is navigable by 
boats. The Washtenaw or Grand River is the principal river of the peninsula; it has a cir¬ 
cuitous course of about 260 miles, and is navigable by steam-boats 70 miles, and by keel- 
boats more than a hundred miles further. The Saginaw is a large and important river, 
formed by the junction of five or six considerable streams, about 40 miles from its mouth in 
Saginaw Bay. The Huron and Raisin are smaller rivers, fulling into Lake Erie; but they 
are navigable by boats. The junction of Grand and Huron Rivers by a canal is projected. 
The Toledo and Grand River Rail-road is already in progress from Toledo to Adrian, a dis¬ 
tance of 34 miles, and the Detroit and Pontiac Rail-road is also in progress; length 30 
miles. 

The most remarkable natural feature of Michigan is the great lakes, by which it is nearly 
surrounded. Lying in the centre of a vast continent, with their surfaces 600 feet above the 
level of the ocean, they penetrate far down below that level, since they have a depth varying 
from 800 to 1000 feet I<akcs Superior, Huron, and Erie with their connecting channels have 
already been described under the head of Canada; but it remains to give some account of 
Lake Michigan, which lies chiefly in the State that bears its name. This great sheet of 
water has hitherto been erroneously delineated upon our maps, as having a breadth of about 
60 miles, but recent surveys have shown that its western shore extends along the meridian 
of 88 W. Ion., thus giving it a width of from 80 to 100 miles; its length is about 360 miles, 
and it has an area of about 26,000 square miles. In general, it is remarkable for the absence 
of bays and harbours, the coast being throughout a greater part of its windings unbroken by 
any considerable indentations. Green Bay in the northwest is, however, a fine expanse, of 
about 25 miles in width, extending far up into the land, and accessible to vessels of 200 tonB 
burthen. Ships of any size may float in Jjike Michigan, but the waters on its shores are 
shallow. Lake Michigan communicates through the Straits of Michilimackinac, called in 
the country Mackinaw, 4 miles wide, with Lake Huron. It is remarkably free from islands, 
but towards its northern extremity are the Manitou Isles, and the Beuver Islands. In 1830 
there were five vessels which did the whole carrying business of the Lake; in 1835, the 
number of schooners and brigs was 150, beside several large steam-boats. 

Some settlements were made here by the French in the I7tli century, and Detroit was at 
an early period an important trading post and military station. With the rest of this part 
of the country, Michigan passed into the hands of the English in 1763, and afterward formed 
part of the Northwest Territory. In 1805 it was set off into a distinct Territory, under its 
present name, and in 1836, was received into the Union, as an independent State, with the 
limits already described. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, styled the Legislature; the former are chosen for the term of two years, and the 
latter annually. The Governor and Lieutenant Governor are chosen by the people and hold 
office for the term of two years. The Judges are appointed by the Governor, with the con¬ 
sent of the Senate, the term of office being seven years. Suffrage is universal. The con¬ 
stitution provides that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever be introduced into 
the State, except for the punishment of crimes; and that no lottery shall be authorised by 
the State, nor shall the sale of lottery tickets be allowed. It is also a provision of the con¬ 
stitution, that the Legislature Bhall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intel¬ 
lectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement; shall provide for a system of common 
schools, by which a school shall be kept up and supported in each school district at least 
three months in every year; and, as soon as the circumstances of the State will permit, shall 
provide for the establishment of libraries, one at least in each township. Measures have 
already been taken by the Presbyterians for the establishment of a college at Anne Arbour; 
by the Methodists of another at Spring Arbour, and by the Baptists of a third in Kalamazoo 
county. 

Although the French had long since made some settlements here, the number of the inha¬ 
bitants was small, and confined chiefly to the banks of the Detroit and St. Clair. In 1810, 
the population amounted to only 4762; in 1820, it was 8896; in 1830, exclusive of the 
counties now belonging to Wisconsin, 28,004; and in 1834, 87,273. 

The State is divided into 38 counties, as follows: 
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ftmmtiiw Population, 

counties. ] 83 o. 1834 . 

Allegan .. formed since 1830 
Arenac... formed since 1830 
Barry .... formed since 1830 

Berrien. 3115.... 1,787 

Branch ... formed since 1830 .... 704 

Calhoun .. formed since 1830 .... 1,714 

Cass. 919_ 3,280 

Chippewa .. G26 .... 526 

Clinton... formed since 1830 
Eaton.... formed since 1830 
Gladwin.. formed since 1830 
Gratiot ... formed since 1830 
Hillsdale.. formed since 1830 
Ingham .. formed since 1830 

Ionia.formed since 1830 

Isabella .. formed since 1830 
Jackson., formed since 1830 .... 1,865 
Kalamazoo formed since 1830 .... 3,124 
Kent. formed since 1830 


Counties. 


18311. 

Lapeer ... formed since 1830 

Lenawee. 1,491 

Livingston. . 

Macomb.2,413 

Michilimackinac. 877 

Midland.. 

Monroe. 3,187 

Montcalm .. . 

Oukland. 4,911 

Oceana... formed since 1830 
Ottawa ... formed since 1830 
Saginaw.. formed since 1830 

St Clair. 1,114 

St. Joseph. 1,313 

Sanilac ... formed since 1830 
Shiawassee formed since 1830 
Van Huron formed since 1830 

Washtenaw. 4,042 

Wayne. 6,781 


Population. 


1834. 

7,911 

6,055 

891 

8,542 

13,844 


2,244 

3,168 


14,920 

16,638 


Detroit, the principal town of Michigan, long a strong military poet of the French, ia 
pleasantly situated, chiefly on an elevated plain on the right bank of the river of the same 
name; a single narrow street runs along the margin of the water, but little elevated above 
its level. The city is regularly laid out and neatly built, and during the last five or six 
years its business and population have increased commensurately with the growth of the 
fertile country in its rear. In 1830, the number of the inhabitants was 2222; in 1835, it waB 
estimated at 8000. The public buildings are five churches, of which the largest and most 
striking is the Roman Catholic Cathedral, a State House, Academy, and county buildings. 
Detroit is the dep6t of all the country on the upper lakes, and there nre sixteen or eighteen 
large steam-boats plying between this port anil Chicago and Buffalo. The French farms 
extend several miles along the river above and below Detroit, and arc uniformly laid out 
with a narrow front of a few acres on the river banks, and extending back into the country 
for miles. As the farm-houses stand on the front, they huve the aspect of u continuous vil¬ 
lage. “ The original owners are a singular race of beings altogether; mild and amiable, 
with all that politeness of manner which distinguishes every class of the courteous nation 
from which they derived their origin; thoy are still said to bo profoundly ignorant They 
call Detroit the Fort to this day, and yet few of them know any tiling of the country whose 
soldiers first held it. They arc good gardeners, but very indifferent fanners; and their 
highest ambition is to turn out the fastest trotting pony, when the cariolc races commence 
on the ice at mid-winter.” There is an arsenal of the United States ut Dcarbornville, near 
Detroit. 

Detroit was at a very early period the rendezvous of the courcurs du bois, or French 
hunters and traders, and of the Jesuit missionaries, but docs not appear to have had any 
permanent settlements until the beginning of die 18th century, at which time Fort Pont- 
chartrain was erected here. In 1763 it was besieged for nearly a year by the celebrated 
Pontiac, on Ottawa chief, at the head of a powerful allied force of Miamics, Ottawas, Potta- 
watamies, Chippewas, Shawancsc, and odicr tribes, but he was obliged to raise the siege by 
the arrival of a strong reinforcement to the garrison. In 1812 it was surrendered by General 
Hull into the hands of the British, but was not long after re-occupied by Harrison. Dutroit 
is just beginning to fulfil the anticipations expressed by Mr. Schoolcraft. “ Situated on the 
great chain of lakes, connected as they are at almost innumerable points with <hc waters of 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, die St. Lawrence, die Hudson, and the Red River of the north, it 
communicates with die ocean at four of the most important points in the whole continent. 
And when these natural channels of commerce shall be improved, so as to render tnem alike 
passable at all seasons of the year, the increased products of its commerce and agriculture 
will be presented widi a choice of markets, at New Orleans, New York, or Montreal; an 
advantage derived from its singular position on the summit-level, in which the most con¬ 
siderable rivers, lakes, and streams in America originate. It is thus destined to be to the 
regions of the northwest, what St Louis is rapidly becoming in the southwest; the seat of 
its commerce, the repository of its wealth, and the grand focus of its moral, political, and • 
physical energies.” (Narrative qf an Expedition to the Upper Mississippi.) 

The flourishing town of Monroe stands on the River Rnisin, two miles from its mouth in. 
Lake Erie, and is accessible to steam-boats. It contains several saw anil grist mills, a wool¬ 
len manufactory, and an iron foundery, and the river affords a great number of mill-seats, with 
a plentiful supply of water. The population in 1835 was 2000. Monroe occupies the spot 
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on which the shocking massacre of the American prisoners by the Indians under General 
Proctor took place. An artificial harbour is in process of construction on the river. Anno 
Arbour is a pretty and thriving little village on the Huron, with 1000 inhabitants. 

On the western side of the peninsula Niles is a thriving town on the St. Joseph, 25 miles 
from its mouth, with some manufactories, and 1000 inhabitants. At the mouth of the river 
is the village of St. Joseph, favourably situated to form the dcp6t of the richest part of 
Michigan. Grand Haven, at the mouth of Grand River, has recently been selected as the 
site of a village which will doubtless soon be a considerable town. At the outlet of Lnko 
Huron, or head of the River St. Clair, on a commanding position, stands Fort Gratiot, a 
United States military post. The river is here narrow, and the current so rapid that vessels 
cannot pass without a strong breeze. On the Island of Michilimackinac, in the strait of the 
same name, arc a village and United States military past. The former, called here Mackinaw, 
stands on a low flat bank at the edge of the wuter, and is composed of a tew log houses with 
about BOO inhabitants; it is going to decay on account of the loss of the fur trade, of which 
the depot has been removed to Lapointe in Wisconsin. The fort is on the edge of a lofty 
cliff overhanging the village, and forming the point of the towering rock, which composes 
tiie principal part of the isiund. 

The northern part of the peninsula of Michigan is still occupied by bands of the Ottawos 
and Chippewas. 


5. Commonwealth of Kentucky, 

The State of Kentucky is separated from Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, by the Ohio River, 
and from Missouri by the Mississippi River. On the east it is bounded by Virginia, and on 
the south by Tennessee. It lies between 36° 30' and 30° 10' N. lat., and between 82° and 
80° 30' \V. Ion., having a length of about 300, and a breadth of from 5 to 140 miles, with 
an area of 40,500 square miles. The Ohio forms its boundury through a distance of 050 
miles, the Mississippi for 75 miles, and the Sandy River for about 100. 

On the southeast the Cumberland Mountains separate it from Virginia, and although they 
do not anywhere attain a very great elevation, yet they give to this |>ortion of the country a 
rugged ahd mountainous aspect, and their numerous spurs, projecting quite into the centre 
of the State, render the surface broken and hilly. Continuing westward we pass through 
an undulating and varied surface, abounding with bold features, although the hills arc much 
less abrupt than in the east, until gradually sinking down with more rounded forms and 
gentle acclivities, they merge into an almost level pluin on the Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. “ Along the Ohio River, and extending from ten to twenty miles in different 
places from it, are the Ohio Hills parallel with that beautiful stream. These hills are often 
high, generally gracefully rounded and conical, with narrow vales and bottoms around their 
bases. They give to that portion of the State through which they extend a very rough 
appearance. They are covered with lofty forests, and have often a good soil on their sides 
and summits. Thfr alluvial bottoms between them and the Ohio, and along tho streams which 
foil into that river, are of the richest kind.” ( Tanner's Emigrant ’« Guide.) 

In a state of nature, nearly the whole surface of this region was covered with a dense 
forest of majestic trees, and a close undergrowth of gigantic reeds, forming what are called 
in the country cane-brakes. But in the southern part, on the head waters of Green River 
and its branches, is on extensive tract, thinly wooded, and covered in summer with high 
grass growing amid the scattered and stunted oaks, that are sparingly sprinkled over its 
surface; this tract received from the first settlers, who were struck with the contrast which 
it presented to the luxuriant forests of the neighbouring districts, the unpromising name of 
the Barrens, which it by no means deserves. There are, indeed, portions of the Barrens, 
which are known as the Knobs, that are too sterile and rugged to udmit of cultivation; but 
the soil is generally productive, although not of the first quality, and is well suited for 
grazing. There are also tracts in the mountainous regions, and portions of land on the Ohio 
Hills, too much broken to be cultivated, but a great part of Kentucky is unsurpassed in point of 
fertility of soil. The region watered by the Licking, Kentucky, and Salt rivers, is however 
justly described as .the garden of the State, an epithet to which the exceeding beauty of its 
scenery, the great richness of the soil, and the fine springs and streams in which it abounds, 
amply entitles it. The natural growth of tiiis section includes tho black walnut, buckeye, 
sugar tree, elm, pawpaw, honey locust, mulberry, ash, yellow poplar, and coffee tree, with 
an entangled and impenetrable undergrowth of canes, and grape-vines of extraordinary size, 
which has given place to grass, the may apple, and other plants indicating a fertile soil. 
The substratum here, as is also the case throughout most of Kentucky, is limestone. This 
lovely region is the most populous, improved, and wealthy part of the State. 

Kentucky is bountifully supplied with noble rivers and useful streams; beside the great 
limitary rivers already enumerated, several large and important water-courses traverse the 
State, with the single exception of the Upper Cumberland, in a uniform direction from south- 
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east to northwest; several inconsiderable streams discharge their waters into the Mississippi, 
but the Ohio is the common recipient of all the rest. The Saudy, Licking, Kentucky, and 
Cumberland, rise in the same region in the Cumberland Mountains. The Kentucky is a 
rapid stream, running like the other rivers of the States in a deep channel, with a rocky bed 
and generally perpendicular rocky bunks. It Hows through a rich and highly cultivated 
country, and in high stages of water is navigable for steam-boats to Frankfort, 60 miles, and 
for flat-boats about 100 miles further. The Licking, which also flows through a fine region, 
enters the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, and affords boat navigation for about. HO miles. Salt 
River rises in the centre of the State j it has a great volume of water in proportion to the 
length of its course, and is navigable by flat-boats nearly 100 miles. It receives from the 
south a large tributary called the Rolling Fork. Green River likewise rises in the centre 
of the State, and takes a westerly course, until having received the Big Barren River from 
the south, it turns to the northwest; it has a gentle current, with great depth of water; 
steam-boats go up to Bowling Green, on the Big Barren, 180 miles, and flat-boats ascend 
nearly to the heads of the river. The Cumberland has its sources and its mouth in Ken¬ 
tucky, but the greater part of its course is in Tennessee. Rising on the western declivity 
of the Cumberland Mountains, it passes into Tennessee, and, returning north, enters the 
Ohio in this State, after a course of about 000 miles; steam-boats go up to Nashville, 2(H) 
miles, and in some stages of the water even to Burkesville in this State. The Tennessee, 
being separated from the Cumberland by the mountains of that name, has no portion of its 
head-waters in Kentucky ; but it enters the State about 70 miles above its mouth. It admits 
steam-boats to Florence, in Alabama, 300 miles. 

Kentucky, like other limestone regions, abounds in large caverns, sinks, nnd subterranean 
waters. Several of the caves are of extraordinary dimensions, stretching tor the distance 
of several hundred yards into the earth, sometimes spreading into wide and high apartments 
and sometimes contracting into low, narrow galleries. Mammoth Cave near Green River 
is one of the most celebrated of these remarkable formations, and although recent examina¬ 
tions have reduced its size from the 16 or 20 miles attributed to it by earlier visiters, yet it 
has been found to reach about two miles and a half from its mouth; a distance which amply 
entitles it to retain its appellation. The sinks or sink holes are cavities or depressions in 
the surface of the ground, resembling those of Florida, already described, but of inferior 
extent. They are commonly in the shape of inverted cones, 60 or 70 feet in depth, and 
from 60 to 300 feet in circumference at the top. Their sides and bottoms are generally 
covered with willows and aquatic productions. The ear can often distinguish the sound of 
waters flowing under them, and it is believed that they are perforations in the bed of lime¬ 
stone below the soil, which have caused the earth above to sink. Sometimes the ground has 
been opened, and disclosed a subterraneous stream of water at the bottom of these cavities. 

The mineral resources of Kentucky have never been systematically explored; yet iron 
ore, coal, salt, and lime, are known to abound. Some iron is made in different quarters, and 
severul hundred thousand bushels of salt are manufactured annually, but as this article is 
furnished at a cheaper rate from the Kanawha salines, it is not made in very large quanti¬ 
ties. The salt-springs received the name of licks from the enrly settlers, on account of their 
being the favourite resort of the wild aiiimals, which were fond of licking the saline efflor¬ 
escences so abundant around them. The name is also applied to the sulphuretted fountains, 
which occur in various places. Bituminous coal is quarried in several places and appears to 
be widely diffused. Saltpetre earth or nitrate of lime is found in many of the caves, which 
abound in this limestone region, and during the war was extensively used in making salt¬ 
petre. Agriculture, however, is the general occupation of the inhabitants, and Tndian-corn, 
wheat, hemp, and tobacco, are the great staples of the State. Cotton is raised in small 
quantities and chiefly for home consumption in the southwestern corner. The fine pastures 
afford an ample range for cattle and horses, and many thousands of these a-d of hogs are 
annually driven out of the State. The horses of Kentucky are particularly prized in the 
neighbouring States for spirit and bottom. Salt-beef and pork, bacon, butter and cheese, are 
also largely exported. 

The manufactures of Kentucky are already of considerable value, and are daily growing 
in importance; the rapid increase of the cotton crop of the Southern States has caused a 
corresponding demand for the cotton bagging, which is made in the State from one of its 
great staples, and bale-rope and cordage are also extensively produced; whiskey, cotton 
yarn, some cotton stuffs, and woollens, are also among the products of manufacturing indus¬ 
try. We have no data for determining the amount of the respective articles. , 

The Ohio and Mississippi are the chief theatres of Kentucky commerce, but the New 
Fork and Pennsylvania canals are also crowded with its materials. Some important works 
have been executed for the purpose of extending the facilities of transportation afforded by 
the natural channels. Of these the most magnificent is the Louisville and Portland Canal, 
passing round the falls of the Ohio; for although only a mile and a half in length, it is 200 
feel wide at the surface and 50 feet at the bottom, and from the peculiar difficulties cncoun- 
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tcred in its construction, is estimated to be equivalent to about 75 miles of ordinary canals; 
it has four locks, capable of admitting steam-boats of the largest class, and a total lockage 
of 32 feet; it is constructed in the most solid and durable manner, and the cost of con¬ 
struction was 750,000 dollars. The 1 Lexington and Ohio Rail-road extends from Lexington 
to Louisville, 90 miles. In 1835 a Board of Commissioners was created for the purpose of 
improving the navigable streams of the State, and establishing a permanent system of Inter¬ 
nal Improvement Measures have accordingly been taken for improving the navigation of 
the Kentucky River to the Forks, in Estill county, 2G0 miles; for the construction of locks 
and dams on Green and Big Barren Rivers; and for removing some obstructions in the Pond 
River, Muddy River, and Rough Creek, tributaries of the Green River. Several excellent 
turnpike or Macadamized roods have also been made. 

Kentucky formed originally a part of Virginia, and was first explored by hunters from that 
province and from North Carolina in 1767. The first permanent settlements were made 
soon after (1774), but the pioneers of civilisation in the great Mississippi valley watered the 
beautiful valley of the Kentucky with tears and blood. This region does not appear to have 
been permanently occupied as a residence by any of the Indian tribes, but to have been the 
common hunting ground of the neighbouring bands. The frequent conflicts of these hostile 
savages had acquired for it even among them the terrible title of the * bloody ground,’ and 
such it proved to be to the first white men who settled within its borders. Many families 
were murdered, and some turned back to their former country; yet the population continued 
to increase by new immigrations, and in 1793 the State of Kentucky was admitted into the 
Union. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, styled together the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth; the latter are elected annually, the former for the 
term of four years. The Governor, and the Lieutenant-Governor, who is speaker of the 
Senate, also hold office for four years. Elections are popular, and the right of suffrage is 
extended to every white male citizen of the age of 21 years, who has resided within the 
State two years, or in the county where he offers to vote, one year, next preceding the elec¬ 
tion ; the votes are given viva voce. The judges are appointed by the Governor, and hold 
office during good behaviour. 

No system of popular education has been adopted by this State, but in many of the coun¬ 
ties common schools are supported. There are also several respectable Academies, and six 
Colleges in the State; these are Transylvania University, at Lexington, with Law and 
Medical departments, the oldest collegiate institution in the Western States; Centre College, 
founded by the Presbyterians at Danville ; Augusta College, instituted by the Methodists; 
St. Joseph’s College, a Roman Catholic establishment at Bardstown; Cumberland College, 
at Princeton; and Georgetown College, in the town of the name. There are also an 
Episcopalian Theological Seminary at Lexington, a Medical College at Louisville, and a 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Danville. The predominant religious sects are the Baptists and 
Methodists; the Presbyterians are also numerous, and there is a considerable number of 
Roman Catholics and Episcopalians. 

Kentucky is divided into 83 counties, as follows: 


Counties. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Adair. 

... 8,217 .... 

1,736 

Allen. 

... 6,485 .... 

956 

Anderson. 

... 4,520 - 

981 

Barren. 

... 15,079 .... 

3,735 

Bath. 

... 8,799 .... 

1,582 

Boone . 

... 9,075 .... 

1,820 

Bourbon. 

... 18,436 .... 

6,868 

Bracken... 

• • ■ b|518 • • • * 

833 

Brcckcnridge .... 

... 7,345 .... 

1,480 

Bullitt.. 

... 5,653 - 

1,143 

Butler. 

... 3,058 _ 

453 

Caldwell. 

... 8,324 _ 

1,774 

Callaway. 

... 5,164 .... 

427 

Campbell. 

• • • 9,883 

1,033 

Casey.. . 

... 4.342 .... 

463 

Christian.. 

... 12,684 .... 

4,335 

Clarke.. 

• ■ • 13,051 * * •» 

4,486 

Clay.... 

... 3,548 .... 

364 

Cumberland. 

... 8,624... 

1,692 

Daviess ......... 

... 5,209 .... 

1,324 

Edmondson...... 

... 3,642 .... 

278 

Estill. 

... 4,618 .... 

441 

Fayette .. 

... 25,098 .... 

10,933 


Counties. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Fleming.... 


1,764 

Floyd. 


139 

Franklin ... 

... 9,254 .... 

3,092 

Gallatin.... 

. 6,674 .... 

1,184 

Garrard .... 


3,551 

Grant. 


266 

Graves. 


279 

Grayson.... 


238 

Greene. 


3,461 

Greenup.... 


992 

Hancock ... 


347 

Ilardin. 


2,069 

Harlan. 

. 2,929.... 

136 

Harrison ... 


2,788 

Hart. 


792 

Henderson.. 


2,559 

Henry. 


2,463 

Hickman... 


870 

Hopkins.... 


1,305 

Jefferson ... 


6,934 

Jessamine.. 


3,384 

Knox. 


477 

Laurel. 


126 
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Counties. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Lawrence. 

3,900 .... 

79 

Lewis.. 

5,229 .... 

464 

Lincoln. 

11,002 .... 

3,638 

Livingston. 

5,971 .... 

1,136 

Logon . 

13,012_ 

4,624 

Madison... 

18,751 .... 

6,039 

Mason. 

16,199 .... 

4,391 

M'Crackcn. 

1,297 .... 

130 

Meade. 

4,131 .... 

945 

Mercer. 

17,694 .... 

4,824 

Monroe... 

5,340 .... 

645 

Montgomery. 

10,240 .... 

2,580 

Morgan.. 

2,857 .... 

46 

Muhicnburg. 

5,340 .... 

998 

Nelson. 

14,932 ... 

4,628 

Nicholas. 

8,834 .... 

1,237 

Ohio. 

4,715 .... 

583 

Oldham. 

9,588 .... 

2,605 

Owen .. 

5,786 .... 

790 


STATES. 


Counties. 

Pendleton. 

Perry. 

Pike.. 

Population. 

Total. Slaves. 

3,863 .... 428 

3,330 .... 155 

9 <577 7U 

Pulaski. 

9,509 .... 
2,865 .... 

3.679 _ 

14,677 .... 
19,030 .... 

5,815 .... 
6,812 .... 

8.680 _ 

5,916_ 

i nn7 

Rockcastle. 

Russell. 

Scott ... 

281 
458 
n A>io 

Shelby. 

Simpson. 

sjnm 

1 O'M 

Spencer. 

Todd. 

1,513 

8,168 

1,417 

1 355 

Trigg. 

Union. 

4 j(!4 .... 
10.949 .... 
19,017 .... 
8,685 .... 
3,806 .... 

Warren. 

Washington ........ 

2^63 

4,714 

633 

139 

Wayne. 

Whitley. 

Woodford. 

12,273 .... 

5,633. 


Population at Different Periods. 


1790 - 

Total. 

- - - 73,077 - - 

Slaves. 

- - 11,830 

- - 40,343 

1800 - 

- - - 220,955 - - 

1810 - 

- - - 406,511 - - 

- - 80,561 

1820 - 

- - . 564,317 - - 

- - 126,732 

1830 - 

- - - 687,917 - - 

- - 165,213. 


The eastern part of the State is generally but thinly peopled, and contains no considera¬ 
ble towns; yet it has hidden treasures in its coal-beds, salt-wells, and iron ores, that will 
one day be more fully appreciated than at present, and will form a source of wealth to its 
inhabitants. The valley of the west fork of Sandy River at Pikeville, and Cumberland Gap 
in the southeastern corner of the State, are the most important points of communication 
between this region and Western Virginia. # 

Maysville is the first considerable town of Kentucky which is passed in descending the 
River Ohio. It is the depdt of the upper part of the State, and its trade is pretty extensive; 
it has also some manufactures. The population in 1830 was 2040, but it has since probably 
doubled. Maysville occupies a narrow, but somewhat elevated bottom, at the mouth of 
Limestone Creek, which affords a harbour for boats. Newport and Covington are thriving 
towns situated on the opposite banks of the Licking River, and opposite to Cincinnati; they 
are the scats of some manufacturing industry, as well as of an active trade, and contained 
together, in 1835, about 4006 inhabitants. At Newport there is an United States Arsenal. 
About 20 miles southwest is the celebrated Big Bone Lick, which is much resorted to by 
invalids in the warm season. It has been already described on page 376 of this volume. 

Striking southwardly into the interior, we enter that beautiful region whose luxuriant 
vegetation and lovely features filled the first adventurers with so much delight, when they 
emerged from the rugged mountain tracts of the cast. It is now, indeed, filled with fine 
plantations, well cultivated farms, and flourishing towns and villages, and the gigantic game, 
which frequented its numerous licks and abundant springs,—the elk and the bison,—have 
disappeared; but tho progress of improvement has only converted a natural , aradisc into a 
delightful garden. l»exington, Frankfort, Georgetown, Paris, Shelbyvillc, Louisville, Bards- 
town, Danville, and Harrodsburg are among the towns of this fine region. 

Lexington, the oldest town in the State, and for many years the scat of government, is 
beautifully situated in the centre of the rich tract above described. The streets are spacious, 
well paved, and regularly laid out, and the houses and public buildings are remarkable for 
neatness and elegance. Fine shade-trees border and adorn many of the streets, and tho 
principal mansion-houses of the citizens are surrounded by extensive grounds ornamented 
with noble trees and luxuriant shrubbery. The Halls of Transylvania University, the State 
Lunatic Asylum, the eleven Churches, etc. are among the public buildingH. There are here. 
several large cotton and woollen-manufactories, machine-shops, rope-works, cotton-bagging- 
factories. Sec. Lexington received its name from a body of hunters, whd, while encamped 
here in the midst of the wilderness, heard the nows of the battle of Lexington and Concord.' 
In 1830 the population was 6104. 

On the northeast is Paris, a flourishing town with 1219 inhabitants, and on the northwest 
Btands Georgetown, also a busy and growing town, with 1344 inhabitants. At Great Cross- 
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ings in the neighbourhood, is the Choctaw Academy, instituted for the purposo of educating 
Indian youth; the number of pupils in 18115 was 163, of whom 66 were Choctaws, 19 Chick- 
asaws, 15 Creeks, 12 Cherokees, with some Miamies, Pottawatamies, Sacs and Foxes, Qua- 
paws, and Scminoles. The institution is supported by funds accruing from the purchase of 
Indian lands, and appropriated by treaty with the respective tribes, to this purpose. 

Frankfort, the capital, stands on the right bank of the Kentucky river, in a highly pictur¬ 
esque situation ; the site of the town is an nlluvial bottom, above which the river hills rise 
abruptly to the height of upwards of 200 feet, giving a told, wild character to the scenery, 
which contrasts finely with the quiet, rural beauty of the town itself. Steam-boats go lip to 
Frankfort, 60 miles from the mouth of the river, and keel-boats much higher. The State- 
house is a handsome edifice, built of white marble taken from the banks of the river, and 
there is here a Penitentiary, conducted on the Auburn plan. The population is 1680. At 
llarrodsbnrg, near the head of Salt River, to the south of Frankfort, are saline springs, which 
are much visited. Population, 1051. Bardstown, further west, the seat of the Catholic Col¬ 
lege of St. Joseph, is a flourishing village with 1620 inhabitants. 

Louisville, the principal city of Kentucky, and in point of wealth, trade, and population 
one of the most important towns beyond the mountains, is finely situated on an extensive and 
gently sloping plain, at the mouth of Bcargrass Creek, and above the falls of the Ohio. 
“ its position on one of the great bends of the river, with islands and rapids below, forms one 
of the most sftiking among all the beautiful scenes with which the Ohio abounds.” The 
falls are only perceptible at low water, the whole descent being but 22 feet in two miles, 
and when the river is full they present no obstruction to the navigation; the Louisville and 
Portland Canal enables large steam-boats to reach lxiuisville in all stages of the water. 
Louisville carries on the most extensive trade of any of the western towns, many thousands 
of flat-boats arriving here yearly from all parts of the upper Ohio, and steam-boats arriving 
and departing daily in every direction. In 1831 the mercantile transactions of the place 
were estimated to amount to 15,000,000 dollars; in 1835 they had increased to 21,837,000. 
The population of Louisville, which in 1800 amounted to 6(H) souls, had increased in 1830 
to 10,336, and in 1835 to 19,968. The manufactures are various and extensive, comprising 
cotton-yam and stuffs, iron, cotton-bagging, cordage, hats, &c. The town is well built and 
regularly laid out with spacious, straight, and well-paved streets, running parallel to the 
river, intersected by others meeting them at right angles, and the landing is convenient for 
boats. Thero is a Nautical Asylum for disabled boatmen at Louisville. Portland is a grow¬ 
ing little village at the lower end of the canal. 

Fn the sontherp part of the State are Bowling Green, at the head of steam-boat navigation 
on the Big Barren branch of Green River, and Russelvilio, to the southeast, a flourishing 
village with 1358 inhabitants. Paducah, at the mouth of the Tennessee, has recently derived 
importance from its growing trade, and lias nt present alwut 12(H) inhabitants. The banks 
of the Ohio and Mississippi arc mostly subject to inundation, and afford no favourable sites 
for towns. The Iron Banks, 16 miles below the mouth of the Ohio, and the Chalk Banks, 5 
miles further down'; ore the only points where the river-hills reach the bed of the river, in 
Kentucky. 


6 . State of Tennessee. 

Tennessee has Kentucky and Virginia on the north, North Carolina on the east, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi on the south, and Missouri and Arkansas on the west. Ft extends 
from 31° 40' to 90° 15' W. Ion., and From 35° to 36° 40' N. lat., Fjeing about 110 miles in 
width, and about 400 miles in length in the northern and 300 in the southern part, with an 
area of 45,000 square miles. The eastern part of the State is mountainous; the Kittatinny 
range, under the local names of the Stone, Iron, Bald, Smoky, and FJnaka mountains, forms 
the dividing line between Tennessee and North Carolina, while the prolongation of the Alle¬ 
ghany chain, of Chestnut Ridge, and of Laurel Ridge, traverse the State from north to south. 
The latter, which here takes the name of Cumberland Mountains, spreads out in this State 
to a breadth of about 50 miles, tilling that section of the country which lies between the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland, before they take a western course, with long, regular ridges 
of no great elevation. Perhaps none of their summits exceed 20(H) feet in height, and they 
are mostly wooded to the top; in some places they arc too rocky and rugged for cultivation, 
while in others they swell gently from their elevated base, and they embosom numerous 
delightful and fertile valleys. West of this section is Middle Tennessee, which is generally 
of a moderately hilly surface, and, tieyond the Tennessee River, West Tennesseo is a level 
or slightly undulating plain. 

Tennessee is bountifully supplied with noble rivers and fine, pure streams, furnishing 
ample power for economical purposes. The Mississippi washes the western border for a 
distance of 160 miles, and its banks within this State afford some of the most valuable com¬ 
mercial sites to be found in its long course The Cumberland has its sources and its mouth 
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in Kentucky, but runs for about 250 miles in Tennessee; steam-boats sometimes go up to 
Burkesville in Kentucky, but they rarely pass above Carthage. The Tennessee also rises 
beyond the limits of the State. The Clinch and Holston have their sources in the Alleghany 
ridge of Virginia, but the Wataga, a tributary of the Ilolston, the Nolichucky and Big Pigeon, 
branches of the French Brood River, the Little Tennessee, and the IliwuBsec, all rise in the 
Blue Ridge. The Little Tennessee is often considered os the main river, hut it is much 
inferior to the Ilolston, with which it unites, and the confluence of the Ilolston and Clinch 
in fact form the Tennessee River. Most of these rivers are navigable by boats, and they 
receive numerous valuable mill-streams. After re-entering the {State, the Tennessee flows 
200 miles within its limits liefore passing into Kentucky, and is navigable throughout that 
distance lor steam-boats. The Elk and Duck Rivers are its only considerable tributaries; 
rising in the same district on the western slope of the Cumberland Mountains, they reach 
their common recipient at a distance of 200 miles from each other; they are both navigable 
for a considerable distance. The Soquatchee is a smaller stream flowing through a rich and 
beautiful valley in the Cumberland Mountains. Caney Fork and Stone’s River, the principal 
tributaries ol the Cumberland, are navigable streams. The former rises within the moun¬ 
tains, the latter on their western slope. Western Tennessee is almost entirely drained by 
the Mississippi; the Obion, Forked Deer, and llatchee Rivers are navigable streams empty- 
in" themselves into the Mississippi. Wolf River is a rapid and broken torrent. 

The most valuable mineral products of Tennessee are iron, gold, coal, and salt. Gold is 
found in the southeastern section, but it has not been systematically worked. Iron occurs 
throughout the State east of the Tennessee; there is a considerable number of furnaces in 
East Tennessee, and in Middle Tennessee ulonc the number of furnaces, in 1835, was 27, 
producing about 27,(»00 tons of metal annually; there arc also severul rolling-mills ami nail- 
factories in this section. Coal is found in the Cumberland Mountains of excellent quality 
and in great quantities; it is carried from Crab Orchard Mountain, near Emery’s River, down 
the Tennessee to New Orleans, a distance of about 1700 miles. The supposed coal of 
Williamson, Davidson, and Maury counties is, according to Professor Troost., aluminous slate. 
Good marble, marl, buhr-stone, nitrous earth, and other useful minerals are found, and there 
are some valuable mineral springs. 

Agriculture forms the principal occupation of the inhabitants. A large proportion of the 
laud is productive, and many of the valleys of East Tennessee, and much of the middle and 
western sections are eminently fertile. Ind inn-corn and cotton are the staples of the State, 
and a good deal of tobacco, hemp, and wheat are raised. Cotton thrives in almpst every 
part, except the northeastern triangular section, and the crop is about 150,000 bales, and 
increasing, as now lnnds have recently been devoted to this article. The tobacco crop affords 
about 5000 hhds. In East Tennessee grazing is much attended to, and great numbers of 
live-stock are drivun out of the State to the eastern markets. The pine forests of this section 
also ufford tar, spirits of turpentine, rosin, and lampblack; whiskey, coarse linen, live-stock, 
pork, bacon, lard, butter, saltpetre, gunpowder, flour, and fruits, constitute, with cotton, maize, 
and tobacco, the exports of Tennessee. The only outlet of the eastern section is by the long 
and tedious course of the Tennessee, or by wagons through the mountain passes. Several 
schemes have accordingly been projected to connect it by an easier route with the eastern 
ports; and there is now a prospect of the execution of the plan of a rail-road from Knoxville 
to Charleston, forming part of the great Ohio and Charleston Rail-road. Surveys have ascer¬ 
tained the practicability of a passage over the mountains, both from North Carolina towards 
Knoxville, and from Georgia towards the Tennessee, in the southern part of the State. 

This country appears to huve been first visited by hunters and Indian traders from North 
Carolina, in about 1730; it was, like Kentucky, found to be unoccupied by Indians, and abound¬ 
ing in buffalo, elk, and other game. Fort Loudon was built on the Little Tennessee, in 
1757, and some white settlements were made at lliat time. These were soon broken up by 
the neighbouring Indians, but a few years afterward they were renewed, and from that period 
immigrants'continued to pour into the new country, which belonged to the province of North 
Carolina. In 1784 an uliortive attempt was made by the inhabitants to form 1 separate 
government under the name of Frankland. ' In 1790 the Territory southwest of the Ohio, 
including the present States of Kentucky and Tennessee, was organized, and in 1794 the 
latter was constituted a separate Territory by its present nuiuc. In 1790 Tennessee was 
admitted into the Union as an independent State. 

The supreme executive power of this State is vested in a Governor, chosen by the peop.e 
for the term of two years. The legislature consists of two houses, a Senate ami a I louse of 
Representatives, styled together the General Assembly, and elected for the term of two 
years. The Judges are chosen by the General Assembly, and hold office, the inferior Judges 
for eight, and the superior for twelve years. Every white male citizen, who has been an ‘ 
inhabitant of the county in which he offers to vote, for the six months preceding the election, 
enjoys tlm right of suffrage. , 

The State lias a school fund, the interest of which is distributed to such school districts as 
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provide a school-house, but littlo has yet been done towards the establishment of a common 
school system throughout the State. There are hero several respectable academies, and five 
collegiate institutions: Nashville University at Nashville, East Tennessee College at Knox¬ 
ville, Groenvillo College at Groenville, Jackson College near Columbia, and Washington 
College in Washington County; there is also a Theological Seminary at Maryville. The 
Methodists and Baptists are the most numerous religious bodies in Tennessee; the Presby¬ 
terians are also numerous, and there are somo Episcopalians, Lutherans, Friends, &c. 
Tennessee is divided into 62 counties, as follows: 


East Tennessee. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Total. Slaves. 

Counties. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Anderson. 

5,310 

.... 471 

Jefferson ...... 


1,222 

Bledsoe. 

4,648 

410 

Knox. 


2,033 

Blount. 

11,028 

.... 1,024 

M’Minn. 


1,282 

Campbell. 

5,110 

.... 245 

Marion. 

- 5,508 .... 

268 

Carter. 

6,414 

.... 460 

Monroe. 


1,053 

Claiborne. 

8,470 

.... 615 

Morgan. 

_ 2,582 _ 

60 

Cocke... 

6,017 

.... 608 

Roane. 

.... 11,341 .... 

1,118 

Grainger. 

10,066 

.... 90!) 

Rhea. 

_ 8,186_ 

647 

Greene. 

14,410 

.... 1,070 

Sevier. 

.... 5,717 .... 

382 

Hamilton. 

2,276 

.... 115 

Sullivan. 

_ 10,073 .... 

1,187 

Hawkins. 

13,683 

.... 1650 

Washington ... 

.... 10,994 .... 

1,040. 

Bedford. 

30,306 

Middle 1 

.... 5.G48 

'ennessee. 

Montgomery.... 

.... 14,349 .... 

5,801 

Davidson . 

28,122 

.... 11,662 

Overton . 

.... 8,242 .... 

842 

Dickson. .. 

7,265 

.... 1,650 

Perry . 

.... 7,094 .... 

408 

Fentress . 

2,748 

.... 110 

Robertson. 

.... 13,272 .... 

3,601 

Franklin. 

15,620 

.... 3,547 

Rutherford. 

.... 20,134 _ 

8,64!) 

Giles. 

18,703 

.... 5,058 

Smith. 

- 19,006 _ 

4,384 

Hardin. 

4,868 

.... 416 

Stewart . 

.... 6,968 .... 

1,400 

Hickman .. 

8,110 

.... 1,212 

Sumner . 

- 20,569 .... 

7,257 

Humphreys . 

6,187 

.... 725 

Warren . 

.... 15,210 _ 

1,556 

Jackson . 

0,698 

.... 1,010 

Wayne . 

.... 6,013 .... 

270 


5,411 

22,075 

.... 552 

White . 


10,505 

Lincoln . 

.... 4,001 

Wiliiuinson' . 

_ 26i638 _ 

Maury .. 

27,665 

.... 9,434 

Wilson . 

.... 25,472 .... 

5,944 

Carroll . 

0,307 

West Te 

... 1,672 

nnessee. 

Henry . 

.... 12,249 .... 

2,960 

Dyer . 

1,904 

601 

Madison . 

• • • • 11,(504 . • • • 

4,167 

Fayette. 

8,652 

... 3,178 

M’Nuiry. 

.... 5,607 ... 

377 

Gibson.. 

5,801 

11,655 

5,334 

... 1,281 

Obion. 

.... 2,009 .... 

337 

Hardeman .. 

... 3,660 

Shelby . 

• * • • 5,648 • • ■ • 

2,149 

Haywood . 

... 1,829 

Tipton . 

• ♦ • • 5,317 ■ ■ ■ • 

1,732 

Henderson . 

8,748 

... 1,433 

Weakley . 

• • • • 4,797 • • • • 

848 

1790 - 

Population at Different Periods. 
Total. 

. 35,791 . 

Slaves. 

3,417 


1800 - 

- - 

- - 105,602 . 

- 13,584 


1810 - 

. - . 

- - 261,727 . 

- 44,535 


1820 - 

- - 

- - 422,813 . 

- 80,107 


1830 • 

- . 

- - 681,904 . 

- 141,603. 



East Tennessee contains no considerable towns; the largest, Knoxville, having only 1500 
inhabitants. It stands on a hilly site, on the right bank of the ilolston River, and was for 
some time the seat of government, and a place of considerable trade; but, according to the 
Tennessee Gazetteer, its commercial importance has of late much diminished. It contains 
the Halls of East Tennessee College, a useful and flourishing institution. The other towns 
of this section, Blountville, Jonesboro, Rogersvillc, and Maryville aro little villages of 500 or 
600 inliabitants. 

Crossing the mountains, we find Winchester, Fayetteville, at the head of navigation on 
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the Elk, an<l Pulaski, thriving little towns in the south; the last mentioned has 1200 inlmhit- 
ants, and the two others about 800 each. Columbia, on the Duck River, is one of the most 
flourishing towns in the State, and has about 1500 inhabitants; it is the seat of Jackson Col- 
lege. Murfreesboro, for some time the capital of the State, is pleasantly situated in a very 
rich and highly cultivated district, and it has a population of 1000. Carthage, on the Cum¬ 
berland River, is a busy, growing town with 800 inhabitants. 

Nashville, the capital, and the only considerable city of the State, is pleasantly situated on 
the southern bank of the Cumberland, in a fertile and picturesque tract. The site is elevated 
and uneven, and the town is well built, containing, beside some elegant dwell in cr- houses, the 
n ^ l 1011 .??’ * lunatic Asylum, a Penitentiary conducted on the Auburn system, the Halls 
of Nashville University, six Churches, &.c. The trade is active and pretty extensive, and 
there are some manufactories, comprising several brass and iron-founderies, rolling mil Is, 
tanneries,&c. The population increased from 5500, in 1830, to above 7000, in 1835. Clarks¬ 
ville, below Nashville, is a thriving little town. Franklin, to the south of Nashville, is a 
busy town with 1500 inhabitants who carry on some branches of mechanical anil manufactur¬ 
ing industry pretty extensively. 

West Tennessee, lying between the Tennesson and Mississippi Rivers, received its first white 
settlers in 1819, and nt present it contains a population of nearly 100,000 souls, and has seve¬ 
ral flourishing towns. The soil is light and sandy, and well adapted to the raising of cotton. 
Jackson, on the Forked Deer River, with l(NK) inhabitants; Bolivar, at the head of naviga¬ 
tion, on the IJatchce, a very growing and busy town; Randolph, on the second Chickasaw 
Bluff, below the mouth of the Big Tlatchee River, with a good harbour for steam-boats in all 
Binges of the water,^and conveniently placed for the outlet of a productive region; and Mem¬ 
phis, at the fourth Chickasaw Bluff, with one of the best sites for a commercial emporium on 
the Mississippi, arc all small towns, but of growing business and importance. The Chicka¬ 
saw Blufls, or points where the river-hills reach the river, presenting sites above the reach 
of the floods, are four in number; the first being below the mouth of the Forked Deer River, 
is the site of Fulton; the second has been mentioned ns that of Randolph; the third, 18 
miles below, is separated from the main channel of the river by a buyou or slough, which is 
only navigable in times of high water; and the fourth is the site of Memphis. The next 
similar highland below is at Vicksburg, 305 miles by the course of the river. The Bluff on 
which Memphis stands is 30 feet above the highest floods, and its base is washed by the river 
for a distance of three miles, while a bed of sand-stone, the only known stratum of rocks below 
the Ohio, juts into the stream and forms a convenient landing. From the Ohio to Vicksburg, 
a distance of 050 miles, it is the only site for a great commercial mart on cither bunk of the 
Mississippi. 

7. State of Arkansas. 


Arkansas is the last horn and as yet the most thinly peopled of the great American Con¬ 
federacy, but, as it ofTers many attractions to emigrants, its fertile fields are already begin¬ 
ning to receive their now possessors. Dying in a very compact form between Ixniisinna and 
Missouri, it has Tennessee and Mississippi on the east, and the Western Territory and 
Mexico on the West. It extends from 33° to 30° 32' N. lat, and from 89° 45' to 94° 30' 
W. Ion., being 240 miles in length from north to south, by from 180 to 250 in breadth, and 
having an area of 54,500 square miles. The surface is much broken and hilly in the central 
part of the Stale, and in the western part is even mountainous, being traversed by several 
ranges known under the names of the Ozark and Masserno Mountains. Our knowledge of 
these highlands is, however, very imperfect. Some portions of this tract are stony and ste¬ 
rile; there are numerous and extensive prairies interspersed throughout, but in general it is 
well wooded and often covered with heavy timber. 

The eastern part of the State for the distance of about 100 miles is a low, level tract, 
covered in a great measure with swamps and marshes. This vast flat extends, with slight 
interruptions, from Cape Girardeau, where a reef of rocks, called the Grand chain and con¬ 
nected with n hilly range on the north, crosses the Mississippi*quite down to the mouth of 
that river on the western side, and from the Chickasaw Blufls to the Walnut Dills on the 
eastern side. It is intersected in all directions by numerous bayous, lagoons, and stagnant 
pools, which receive and retain the overflowing waters of the rivers, and is interspersed here, 
and there with uplands, which rise like islands above the surrounding swamps. These lost 
hills ,—edits sans desscin, as they are termed by the French inhabitants,—are of various 
dimensions, from 20 or 30 to a few miles in circumference, but so cut off from all communi¬ 
cation during the wet season, and surrounded by such an extent, of noisome swamps, as to* 
offer little attraction to the settler. Across this whole tract., from Cape Girnrdenu to Mem¬ 
phis on the western side, and from Memphis to Vicksburg on both hanks 'of the river, there 
seems to be scarcely a route where the construction of roads is practicable, without raising 
the road-bed several feet above tho surrounding level; the National Road in process of con¬ 
struction from Memphis to Little Rock, one of the few favourable routes existing, requires 
Vol.HI. 49 3X 
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in some places embankments of 4 or 5 foet. (Long's Reconnaissance of a Route for a Rail- 
Road from Savannah and Charleston to the Mississippi), it is supposed, however, that 
the removing of the rafts and fallen timber that choke up the St Francis and its tributary 
streams, and by backing up the water cause it to spread over the country, will reclaim 
extensive tracts. ( Linn's Letter to the Committee on Commerce). 

Arkansas is well supplied with navigable streams. The Mississippi washes its eastern 
border through a distance of nearly 400 miles, and receives several lnrge rivers from this 
State. Among these is the Arkansas, one of the greatest of its tributaries, which flows 
through the centre of the State in a course of 350 miles, affording navigation during the 
greater part of the year far above its western limits. The St. Francis and White Rivers 
are noble streams flowing from the highlands of Missouri, but their channels are obstructed 
by rafts and drift-wood. The White River receives the Black River, a large and navigable 
Btream with numerous navigable brandies, from the east, and Red River, from the west. 
The southern part of the State is drained by the Red River of Louisiana, ami its great tri¬ 
butary the Washita, which is navigable 400 miles. The Bayous Bartholomew, Bmuf, and 
Tensas, Saline Creek, Sulphur Creek, and the Little Missouri, jtour their waters into the 
Washita. 

Arkansas is as yet imperfectly known; but with extensive swamps and some sterile tracts, 
it contains a largo quantity of highly productive land, and much of extraordinary fertility. 
Lead, coal, salt, and iron, abound, and there arc valuable thermal and sulphuretted springs; 
the Hot Springs on the Up|»er Washita are said to have a temperature but little below the 
ladling point. Novaculite or oil-stone is found in the vicinity. Cotton and maize are the 
staples; the cotton crop is at present about 110,000 bales, but must rapidly increase. The 
country is admirably adapted for grazing. 

Arkansas formed a part of Louisiana, and afterwards of Missouri Territory, until 
when it received a separate territorial government, and in 1830 it became an independent 
State. The legislature, styled the General Assembly, consists of a Senate chosen for the 
term of four years, and a House of Representatives elected biennially ; the General Assem¬ 
bly meets every two years. The Governor holds office for the term of four years. The 
superior Judges are appointed by the General Assembly, those of the Supreme Court holding 
office for eight, and those of the Circuit Courts for four years. Every white male citizen of 
the age of 21 years who has resided within the State; during the; six months preceding the 
election, has the right of suffrage. Votes are given viva voce. In the prosecution of slaves 
for crime, it is provided that they shall have an impartial jury, and slaves convicted of a 
capital offence shall suffer the same degree of punishment as free whites, and no other. No 
lotteries can be established, and the sale of lottery tickets within the State is prohibited. 

Arkansas is divided into 34 counties, as inflows: 


Counties. Population, 1835. 

Arkansas. 2,080 

Carroll. 1,351 

Counties. 1‘npiilutiun. IKI5. 

Miller. 1,373 

Mississippi. 000 

Chicot. 2/171 

Conway. 1,211 

Clark. 1,285 

Crawford.. 3,131) 

Monroe. 556 

Phillips. 1,518 

Pike. 449 

Pope. 1,318 

Crittenden. 1,407 

Pulaski .. 3,513 

Greene. 971 

Randolph.funned in 1H36 

Hot Springs. G,I17 

Independence.2,653 

Izard. 1,879 

Jackson... 891 

Jefferson. 1,474 

Johnson. 1,803 

Lafayette.•. 1,446 

Lawrence. 3,844 

Searcy. formed in J 836 

Scott. 100 

Sevier. 1,350 

St. Francis.i.. 1,896 

Union. 878 

Von Buren. 855 

Washington. 6,742 

White. formed in 1836. 


Population at Different Periods. 


Total. Slaves. 

1800 . 1,052 . ? 

1820 . 14,273 .- 1,617 

1830 . 30,388 4,576 

1835 . 58,134 9,629. 


Arkansas contains no considerable town. The Mississippi affords no favourable site for a 
commercial emporium, and Helena and Chicot or Villemont arc insignificant villages. The 
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Post of Arkansas or Arkansas is an old French settlement with about 000 inhabitants, and 
Jjtllc Rock, the capital, is a small town. It was officially styled Arkopolis, but the name 
of Jjittlc Hock, gi veil it by tlu; people in (illusion to the lar<jo rocks in its vicinity, the first 
met with in ascending the river, has prevailed. It stands on a high ldulF on the right bank 
of the Arkansas. The principal settlements arc on the White and Mark Rivers, alum*- the 
Arkansas alwve the capital, on the head waters of the Washita, and alon-r Red Rj vcr in the 
southwest. " 


8. State of Missouri. 

Missouri, in point of dimensions the second State in the Union, lies between 30° and 40° 
35' N. lat., and between 89° 20' and 95° 30' W. Ion., having an area of about (>(>,900 square 
miles. On the east the Mississippi separates it from Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
on the west the Missouri forms the boundary of the northern hull; hut it is separated from 
Wisconsin Territory on the north, the State of Arkansas on tin; south, and the Western 
Territory on the west, only by imaginary linns. Much of the surface in the central portion 
of the section south of the Missouri is mountainous, or rather hilly, being traversed in dif¬ 
ferent directions by the chains of the Ozark Mountains, one of which under the name of the 
Iron Mountain divides the waters of the St. Francis and White Rivers from those of the 
Maramec and Gnsconnadc, and another forms the water-shod between the Gascnnnude and 
Osage; but these ridges are not. very lolly. Between the Osage and Missouri, and north of 
the latter, the country is undulating and agreeably diversified, while in the southeast, between 
the Big Black River and the Mississippi, the whole tract with the exception of a narrow 
strip on the border of the latter, is a low, inundated morass, forming a portion of the great 
Arkansas swamp. 

The inundated tract alxivo referred to is tor the most, part heavily timbered, and the hilly 
country to the north and west is also chietly covered with a growth of pine, sycamore, hack- 
berry, cotton-wood, sugar-maple, &.c., although some of the hills are rugged and barren. 
Further west, and to the northwest of the hills, the land is divided between forest and prai¬ 
rie, and the northern part, of the Slate has the same character. The rivers are generally 
skirted with rich alluvial belts, which are sometimes prairie and sometimes woodland, anil 
much of the upland is of the very first, quality, while a large portion of the inferior land is 
yet productive and well adapted for cultivation. “ Atler making ample deductions for infe¬ 
rior soil, ranges of barren hills, and large tracts of swamp, the State of Missouri.contains a 
vast proportion of excellent farming land.” {deck's Guide.) 

Missouri is bountifully supplied with navigable channels, affording easy access to nil parts 
of the State. The great river whose name it bears, washes its western Imrder and flows 
through its central tracts, through a distance of 500 miles. It is below the mouth of the 
Platte, not far above the northwestern corner of Missouri, that it takes the turbulent, turbid 
character which it imparts to the Mississippi through the lower part of its course. It. 
receives the Osage and the Gasconnnde from the south, and the Grand and Gharilon Rivers 
from the. north within this State. The Osage rises in the Western Territory, and receiving 
several considerable tributaries from the north and south, it drains nearly the whole of the 
southwestern part of tin* State. It affords navigation for a distance of nearly 290 miles, and 
flows through some of the finest land in Missouri. The Guseonnude, rising in the Ozark 
Mountains, flows north through a more hilly region, and is navigable for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The Grand River and Chariton, also navigable streams, rise in Wisconsin Territory, 
and flow by pretty direct courses into the Missouri. The Mississippi washes the eastern 
border of Missouri for the distance of 470 miles, and beside several loss considerable tribu¬ 
taries receives the Salt River and Copper River, on the north, and the Maramec on the 
south of the Missouri. The southern jiart of the State is wholly drained by the numerous 
branches of the St. Francis and White Rivers, with the exception of a narrow strip in the 
southwest which sends off its waters to the Arkansas. The navigation of the St. Francis 
and Big Black Rivers, which rise in the mineral district of Missouri, is obstruct 1 by rails 
and fallen trees, but a project for the removal of these obstructions is on loot, and is highly 
important to the interests of this section of the State. 

Although but imperfectly examined, the mineral treasures of Missouri are known to lie 
very great.. “The mineral district of Missouri, comprising parts of the counties of Wash¬ 
ington, St. Genevieve, Jefferson, St. Francis, anil Madison, extends from the head-waters of 
the St. Francis to the Maramec River, a distance of about seventy miles ill length, anil from , 
the Mississippi in a southwesterly direction, a distance of nliout filly miles in breadth, and . 
abounds with minerals of various descriptions, but is particularly characterised by the abun¬ 
dance and richness of its lead ore: iron, mangnnese, zinc, antimony, arsenic, plumbago, and - 
other minerals of minor importance, tire also to be (bund in this district.” {President's Pro¬ 
clamation). The lead ore is the galena or sulphurct of lead; it yields irom 90 to 70 per 
cent., but is found in detached masses anil not in veins; the annual product is about 3,000,000 
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lbs. Numerous shot-factories arc established here, the high rocky bluffs of the Mississippi 
rendering the erection of towers unnecessary. Iron is also found in inexhaustible quanti¬ 
ties, and is pretty extensively wrought. Coal abounds particularly along the Missouri, and 
aluminous and nitrous earth, marble, salt-springs, sulphuretted and thermal waters, &c., 
occur. 

Missouri is admirably adapted for a grazing country, and vast herds of cattle, horses, and 
swine are raised. The prairies are excellent natural pastures; “ the business of rearing 
cattle is almost reduced to the simple operation of turning them upon these prairies and 
letting them fatten until the owners think proper to claim the tribute of their flesh.” Beet; 
pork, tallow, hides, and live-stock constitute important articles of export. Cotton is raised 
in the southern part of the State, but not in considerable quantities; tobacco is more exten¬ 
sively grown, and hemp, wheat, Indian-coru, and the other cereal grains are cultivated with 
success. Maize, flour, lead, furs, buffalo-skins and tongues, and lumber, constitute, with the 
articles before mentioned, the exports of Missouri. The American Pur Company has a 
factory at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, to which a steam-boat sometimes ascends, and the 
Santa Fc caravan, which consists of 140 or 150 men with 40 or 50 wagons, brings home 
specie, wool, and mules. 

Some French settlements were formed at St. !<ouis and St. Genevieve, in the middle of 
the last century, and the descendants of the French colonists are still found here. They 
resemble their Canadian countrymen, and though skilful and indefatigable houtmen and active 
hunters, they are generally ignorant and unenterprising; they are familiarly known under 
the name of Crapauds, and the numerous hall-breeds of French and Indian origin are called 
Gumbos. After the cession of Louisiana to the United States, in 1803, the northern part 
was erected into a Territory of that name, which was afterwards changed into that of Mis¬ 
souri, and in 1821 the State of Missouri was admitted into the Union. “Emigrants front 
every State and several countries of Europe are found here, but the basis of the population 
is from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginiu. The people generally are enterprising, hardy, 
and industrious, and most of those who hold slaves, perform labour with them.” The immi¬ 
gration into Missouri has lately been very extensive, os appears from the statement below 
of the increase of its population. 

The legislative power is vested in a General Assembly, consisting of two houses, a Senate 
chosen for the term of four years, and a House of Representatives for two. The Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor are chosen for the term of four years. The Judges are appointed 
by the Governor and Senate, and hold office during good behaviour. The right of suffrage 
belongs to every white mule citizen of the age of 21 years, who has resided in the State one 
year before the election, and in the county in which he offers to vote, three months. The 
constitution makes it the duty of the General Assembly to oblige the owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity, and to abstain from all injuries to them extending to life or limb; it 
also provides that slaves shall not be deprived of an impartial trial by jury. There are three 
colleges in the State: SL Jxmis University in St. Louis, and St. Mary’s College at Perryville. 
Catholic institution#, and Marion College at Palmyra. The Baptists and Methodists are the 
most numerous sects; the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics are also pretty numerous, and 
there arc some Episcopalians. 

Missouri is divided into 52 counties, as follows: 


Counties. 

Population. 
Total. Slaves. 

Audrain. 

.. formed since 1830 

Barry. 

.. formed since 1830 

Benton. 

.. formed since 1830 

Boone . 

.. 8,859 .... 1,923 

Callaway. 

.. 6,159 .... 1,456 

Cape Girardeau ... 

.. 7,445 .... 1,026 

Carroll. 

.. formed since 1830 

Chariton. 

.. 1,780 _ 301 

Clarke. 

■. formed since 1830 

Clay. 

.. 5,338 _ 88-2 

Clinton.. • 

.. formed since 1830 

Cole .. 

.. 3,023 .... 300 

Cooper. 

.. 6,904 .... 1,021 

Crawford. 

.. 1,724 .... 64 

Franklin. 

.. 3,484 .... 396 

Gnsconnadc. 

.. 1,545 .... 137 

Green. 

.. formed since 1830 

Howard. 

.. 10,854 .... 2,646 

Jack non. 

.. 2,823.... 193 

Jefferson. 

.. 2,592 .... 236 

Johnson.. 

.. formed since 1830 


Counties. 

Population. 

Total. Slaves. 

Lafayette. 


Lewis. 


Lincoln. 


Madison....... 


Marion. 


Monroe. 


Montgomery ... 

. 3,902 _ 605 

Morgan. 


New Madrid ... 


Perry. 

. 3,349 .... 536 

Pettis. 


Pike. 


Polk.... 


Pulaski. 


Randolph...... 

. 2,942 .... 493 

Ralls. 

. 4,375 .... 839 

Ray. 


Ripley. 


Rivers. 


St Francois.... 


St. Genevieve... 
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Counties. 

St. Charles. 

St. Louis.. 

Saline. 

Scott. 

Shelby. 


Population. 
Total. Hlavi-s. 

4,3-20.... 951 

14,125 .... 2,790 

2,873 _ 700 

2,130 .... 362 

formed since 1830 


Counties. 

Studdnrt. 

Vein Huron. 

Warren. 

Washington. 

Wayne. 


Population. 
Total. Slaves, 

... formed since 1830 
— formed since 18311 
... lormcd since 1830 

... 0,781 - 1,108 

.. 3,201.... 372. 


Population at Different Periods. 



Total. 

Slnvus. 

1810 (including Arkansas) 

20,815. 

- 3,011 

1820 . 

66,586 . 

- 10,222 

1830 . 

140,455 . 

- 25,091 

1832 . 

176,276 . 

- 32,184 

1836 (estimated) ... 

210,600. 

■« 


St. Louis, tho principal and only considerable town of Missouri, stands nearly in the centre 
of the Great Valley, on the right bank of the Mississippi, 17 miles below the mouth of the 
Missouri, 175 miles above the mouth of the Ohio, 1350 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
850 from Washington. It has easy water communication with the country at the flint of the 
Rocky Mountains, 2000 miles distant by the course of the river, on one side, and with Ciue- 
bec aud New York, 1800 to 2000 miles, on the other; and with New Orleans, 1250 miles to 
the south, und Fort Snclling, 800 miles to the north. It is built on two banks: the first, not 
much raised above the level of the river, contains two narrow streets running parallel with 
its course, and the second or higher bank, which spreads out into a wide pin in in the rear, 
comprises the rest of the city. Tiie upper part is well laid out with spacious and regular 
streets. St. Louis was founded in 1704, but it continued to be an inconsiderable village 
while the country remained in the hands of the Spanish and French. In 1820 it contained 
only 4598 inhabitants, and in 1830, 5852; but in the succeeding live years it is estimated to 
have doubled its population. It is the commercial em|x)rium of tho Upper Missouri anil 
Mississippi, and must increase rapidly in importance ns the vast regions to the north and west 
become occupied by industrious cultivators. St. Liu is is the principal western depot of the 
American Fur Company, who have here a largo establishment, containing thousupds offers 
and skins of every sort; they have nearly a thousand men in their employ, and nearly 10,000 
dried buffalo tongues have been brought in in a single year. It is also the centre of the 
overland trade with New Mexico. Tho lead mines in its vicinity and tho establishments 
connected with the Indian agencies, land offices, and army supplies, also create a good deal 
of business. The number of steam-boat arrivals in 1831 was 532, making an aggregate of 
05,000 tons; in 18:35 the arrivals were 803, tonnage 100,000. The population is now chiefly 
composed of Americans, but there are many French, with some Germans and Spaniards. 
There are four or five Protestant Churches and a Roman Catholic Cathedral. In the vicinity 
are an United States Arsenal and Jeilerson Barracks, extensive stone buildings witli accom¬ 
modations for 600 or 700 men. 

Carondelct, a few miles below St. Louis, is a little French village, inhabited chiefly by 
CmpaudB and Gumbos, who have given it the nickname of Vide Poche (Empty Pocket), from 
the poverty of the place. Their kitchen-gardens furnish vegetables for the St. Louis market. 
Herculaneum, a little further down, is a small town, which contains numerous shot-works, 
and serves as one of tho ports of tho lead district. St. Genevieve is another old French 
village, built on a high alluvial bank which the river is now washing away. Capo Girardeau, 
situated on a high bluff in the midst of a rich district, is the depdt. of the soutl :rn part of the 
State. New Madrid is an inconsiderable village, on a high alluvial hank, which, like that 
of St. Genevieve, has been mostly carried away by the river. The village also suffered from 
the earthquake of 1811. The agitations of this great convulsion were folt at N. w Orleans 
and on the Atlantic coast, but the centre of the Mississippi Valley for some distance above 
and below New Madrid, appears to have been the seat of the most terrible throes. Gere the 
earth opened in wide chasms, from which columns of water and sand hurst forth; hills disap¬ 
peared, and their places were occupied by lakes; the beds of lakes were raised, and their 
waters flowed off, leaving them dry; the courses of the streams were changed by the eh. na¬ 
tion of their beds and the falling in of their banks; for one whole hour the current of the, 
Mississippi was turned backwards towards its source, until its accumulated waters were able 
to break through the barrier that had dammed them back; boats were dashed on the banks, 
or left dry in the deserted channel, or hurried forwnrds and backwards with the eddying 
surges, while in tho midst of these awful changes, electric fires, accompanied by loud rum¬ 
blings, flashed through the air. • In some places submerged forests and cane-brakes are still 
visible at a great depth on the bottom of lakes which were then formed. Oscillations and 
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slight shocks continued to be felt at intervals in this region for many years, and are even yet 
occasionally experienced. 

Leaving the Mississippi we pass Potosi, a thriving town in the lead-mine district, and pro¬ 
ceeding north reach St. Charles, on the Missouri, twenty miles from its mouth, with about 
1500 inhabitants. The banks of the river below this town, and at the junction of the two 
rivers, are low and doodad. In the centre of the State, on the south side of the Missouri, is 
the City of Jefferson, the capital, an inconsiderable village, containing the State-house and a 
Penitentiary. Franklin, Bclonesville, Independence, and Liberty are small villages. The 
latter is the most westerly town in the United States, with the exception of Pembina, and it 
already publishes its newspaper. 

Clarksville, Hannibal, and Marion are small places on the Upper Mississippi, which lay 
claim to a prospective importance. The latter is the port of Palmyra, a flourishing town 
with 1000 inhabitants. 


9. Wisconsin Territory. 

The vast tract erected into a Territory under this name, in 1830, stretches from Like 
Michigan to the Missouri and While Earth Rivers, and from the northern frontier of Missouri 
and Illinois to the boundary of the American and British possessions. Extending from 4(P 
30' to 49° N. lat., and from 87° to 102° VV. Ion., it is about 660 miles in extreme length, 
by from 400 to 500 in breadth, with an area of about 200,000 square miles. The greater 
part of the Territory is still owned and occupied by the native tribes, and a large proportion 
of its surface has not been examined or even visited by whites, unless it be by trappers and 
trailers. The expedition of Lewis and Clarke up the Missouri, in 1804; of Pike toward the 
sources of the Mississippi, in 1805; of Ixmg up the St. Peter’s and down the Red River, in 
1823; of Governor Cass and Schoolcraft toward the source of the Mississippi, in 1820, and 
of the latter to the actual head of the great river, in 1832, with the narratives of the Jesuits, 
Carver, and Henry, arc among the principal sources of our information in regard to the main 
bulk of the Territory. The southeastern section between the Mississippi, Wisconsin, Fox 
River, and Lake Michigan; and a strip on the western side of the M ississippi, about. 50 miles 
in width, extending from the northern frontier of Missouri to a point a little above the mouth 
of the Wisconsin, have been purchased of the native owners, and are now receiving white 
Bcttlers. 

Wisconsin Territory has the Missouri for 1:100 miles, and the White Earth River for 75 
miles, on the west; the parallel of 49° from the latter to Rainy Lake, that lake with the 
chain of lakes and rivers connected with it, Pigeon River, nnd lake Superior, on the north; 
the Montreal and Mcnomonies Rivers, Green Bay, and Lake Michigan, on the cast, and 
Illinois and Missouri on the south. 

The whole territory consists of a lofty table-land with a surface considerably broken by 
hilly ridges, which, however, nowhere attain a great elevation above the general level. 
The Coteau des Prairies, between the Red and Mississippi Rivers on the east, nnd the Mis¬ 
souri on the west; a low ridge of pine hills between the Mississippi nnd the lied River; a 
similar ridge forming the water-shed between the former nnd Ijike Superior, and sweeping 
northeastwardly round the lake between the waters of Hudson’s Bay and the St. Lawrence, 
and the Wisconsin Hills extending southwards from l.akc Superior to the Rock River of 
Illinois, seem to be the most prominent ranges of highlands. 

The northern part of the Territory between the Red River and Lake Superior is a region 
of lakes, swamps, inundated lowlands, and interlocking streams, and mny well be styled the 
great source of waters, since it gives rise to streams reaching the Gulf of Mexico, tire Gulf 
of St. Ijawrence, and Hudson's Bay, at points from 2000 to 3000 miles distant from this 
common centre. From the same basin, in the wet seasons, the parting waters set out on 
their long journey to the frozen regions of the northern seas and the tropical shores of the 
Mexican Gulf, and the canoe may float from the one to the other. The Mississippi forms 
tilt; most striking natural feature of the country. Its most remote source has recently been 
ascertained to be the little lake called Itasca by the Indians, and I<a Bichc or Elk Lak j by 
the French traders, 3160 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 1029 miles from the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and about 1500 feet above the level of the sea. Flowing at first northwards and 
passing through several small lakes, it reaches the Falls of Peckagama, about 350 miles from 
its head; and from that point downward deviates but little from a general southerly course. 
Here it meets the flrst stratum of rock, and, descending over a full of 20 feet, it leaves 
behind it the lakes and wet savannahs overgrown with wild rice, rushes, and other aquatic 
plants, and the cedar and tamarack swamps of its earlier course, and passing first through a 
region of forests and wooded islands, and then, below the mouth of the Corbeau, of dry prai¬ 
ries abounding with buffalo and elk, reaches the Falls of St Anthony; at this point it 
descends about 80 feet in a distance of nine miles, and hence to its junction with the Mis¬ 
souri flows between lofty limestone bluffs from 100 to 400 feet high. Above the mouth of 
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the St. Peter’s it is much broken by rapids and abrupt falls, but below that point it has no 
considerable obstructions to the navigation in high stages of the water. The Rock River 
and the Desmoines rapids, however, impede the passage in low water. 

The Corbeau or Crow Wing River, from the right, and Rum River, as the boatmen trans¬ 
late, rather freely, the Munitou or Spirit River of the natives, are the principal tributaries 
above the Palls of St. Anthony. The former has a course of 210 miles and is navigahio 
nearly to its head m times of high-water. The lntter has a course of about 350 miles, and 
rises near the St. Louis of Lake Superior. Just below the falls comes in the St. Peter’s 
River, which hiis a course of 500 miles ; about 15 miles below its source it expands into Big 
Stone Lake, from which there is a portage of three miles to Lake Travers, the head of Red 
River; but in times of high flood, canoes float from one lake to the other. The St. Peter’s 
is much broken by rapids und fulls, but when full may be navisuted to its source by small 
boats, with the exception of two points that render portages necessary. The St. Croix and 
Chippewa are large streams coming in from the left, very much broken by rapids and falls, 
but allowing, with the aid ol numerous |)ortage.s, the passage of canoes. The Wisconsin is 
one of the greatest tributaries of the Upper Mississippi; rising in the vicinity of o cluster 
of lakes from which flow to different points the Ontanagon of lake Superior, the Menomo- 
nies of Green Bay, and the Chippewa of the Mississippi, it runs southwards for about 300 
miles, and then, turning suddenly to the west, reaches the Mississippi after a course of about 
550 miles mueh broken throughout by numerous rapids; in a low stage of water its naviga¬ 
tion is impeded by shoals and sand-banks, hut in times of flood it may bo ascended in boats 
of considerable burthen to the Great Bend, whence there is a portage of a mile and a half, 
over a flat meadow subject to inundation, into Fox River of Green Bay. The Rock River 
is also a large stream which rises in this territory, but it passes into Illinois. 

On the right side several considerable tributaries also enter the Alississippi; the Pcnaca 
or Turkey River, the Upper Iowa, the Wabesapcnnca, the Iowa, the Chacaguar, and the 
Desmoines are the principal. The Iowa rises in the table-land, from which descend some 
of the tributaries of the St. Peter’s, and has a course of about 350 miles, aflbrding steam¬ 
boat navigation during a part of the year for about 100 miles; it is a rapid stream, some¬ 
what obstructed by snags and sund-bars. The Desmoines rises in the Cotenu des Prairies, 
and in the upper part of its course has a rapid and broken current; below this its course is 
remarkably crooked, but not much obstructed, although there are rapids. It may be navi¬ 
gated by steam-boats in a high stage of the water, about 200 miles. 

The principal tributaries of the Missouri ure the Sioux, and the Jacque or James River, 
which rise in the Coteau des Prairies, and flow southwards until they are swallowed up by 
the groat stream, which here sweeps round to the east. 

The Red River curries a portion of the waters of the Territory to Hudson’s Bay. It is 
formed by the confluence of Swan ltivcr the outlet of Lake Travers, from the southwest, 
and Ottertail River, the outlet of the lake of the same name, from the northeast, the limner 
communicating with the head of the St. Peter’s, and the latter witli that of tho Corbeau. 
Its channel is winding, and it abounds in rapids; its length by the course of the stream is 
about 550 miles. The Assiniboin, its principal tributary, rises within one mile of the Mis¬ 
souri, above the mouth of the Little Missouri, and has a course of 700 or 800 miles; their 
united waters flow into Lake Winnipeg in the British Territory. The Luke of the Woods, 
which also sends its waters into Lake Winnipeg, receives those of a maze of lakes anil 
rivers which have their rise within 20 miles of Lake Superior, by the common channel of 
Rainy Lake River; and the Grand Fork, coming from the immediate vicinity of the Missis¬ 
sippi, also carries its tribute to the same reservoir. 

The tributaries of Lake Superior arc generally small streams; tho St. Louis, however, 
which flows into its extreme western head, called by the French Fond du Lac, is a conside¬ 
rable river though much broken by falls and rapids; it rises far to the north, near the chain 
of small border lakes, and has a course of about 300 miles. The Bois Brule, the Mauvaisc 
River, and the Montreal, have the same character. The principal tributary'of Lake Michi¬ 
gan, beside the limitary Btream of the Mcnomonies, is the Fox River, formed by two ninin 
branches, the Wolf River, rising between tire Wisconsin and Green Bay, and the Fox River, 
rising further south near the great bend of the Wisconsin, with which it is connected by the 
short and easy portage before mentioned; the united waters, after passing through Lake 
Winnebago, flow into Green Bay. 

The settled portion of the Territory, comprising the strip along the western bank of t o 
Mississippi, and the tract between that river and Lake Michigan, on both sides of the Wis- ^ 
consin, Fox, and Rock Rivers, with an area of about 20,000 square miles, is divided into five 
counties, viz.; Brown, on Fox River and Green Bay; Milwaukee, bordering on Lake Mi¬ 
chigan, between Brown county and Illinois; Iowa, south of the Wisconsin and between the • 
Rock River and the Mississippi; Crawford, north and west of the Wisconsin; and Dubuque 
and Desmoines, west of the Mississippi In 1830, at which time it formed a part of Michi- 
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gan Territory, it had a white population of 3635 souls; in 1835, the number of inhabitants 
was estimated to amount to 30,000. 

This region comprises a portion of the richest lead deposits in the world; the product of 
the tract bordering on Illinois has been included in our account of the Illinois diggings. 
The Dubuque mines, on the west of the Mississippi, are also extensively wrought. There 
are sonic bogs, wild rice swamps, and cranberry marshes in the southeastern counties, us 
between Green Bay and Lake Michigan, and along the Four Lakes on u branch of Rock 
River, and there are also sandy tracts, particularly on the Lake; but a great proportion of 
the land is pronounced by the surveyors of a good quality, fertile and easy of cultivation. 
Between Rock River and Luke Michigan the surface is well wooded, but to the west of the 
former the land is chiefly prairie, and there is a deficiency of timber. 

Green Bay affords*a good harbour at the mouth of Fox River, and here have sprung up 
the thriving villages of Green Bay and Navarino, on the right bank of the river. Fort 
Howard, a United States military post, is on the opposite side. There is also a little village 
at the mouth of the Milwaukee, further south, bearing the name of the river whose banks 
it occupies. 

Wisconsin city has been founded on Rock River, at the point where it issues from Kush* 
kanong Lake, and being accessible to Bteam-boats, and having a great number of mill-scats 
in its vicinity, it promises to become a place of some importance. At the portage between 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, stands Fort Winnebago, and at the mouth of the latter is 
Fort Crawford, with small garrisons. Steam-boats huve ascended the Wisconsin to the port¬ 
age, across which it is proposed to cut a canal. Prairie du Chien is a little village on a 
beautiful prairie, about five miles above the mouth of the Wisconsin; it occupies the site 
of an old Indian viilugc, from whose chief, called Chien by the French traders, it takes its 
name. It has about GOO inhabitants. 

On the west of the Mississippi the settlements are chiefly in the lead district in the north, 
and on the Desmoines in the south. The whole of this tract was ceded to the United States 
by the Sacs and Foxes in 1832, and is familiarly known as the Black Hawk Purchase. It 
consists mostly of prairie, but as it abounds with fine lakes and running waters, which are 
skirted by pretty extensive woodlands, and us there are scattered patches of forest distributed 
over the prairies, there is no deficiency of timber for building, fuel, and fencing. The soil 
is almost throughout rich and extremely easy of cultivation, and the district is bountifully 
supplied with navigable channels, and amply stored with mineral treasures, including lead, 
iron, and coul. Dubuque, finely situated on a gently sloping prairie on the right bauk of the 
Mississippi, in the midst of a rich mineral and agricultural region, contains 10 or 12 smelting 
furnaces, and a white-lead factory, with a population of about 1200 souls. Steam-boats run 
up here and to Prairie du Chien through a great part of the year. A weekly newspaper is 
printed at Dubuque. In the southern part of the Purchase, the principal town is Burlington, 
with about 600 inhabitants. Fort Desmoines, on the right bank of the Mississippi, above 
the mouth of the river whose name it bears, is a United States military post. 

Between the Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers, to the north and west of the former, the 
country is owned and inhabited by 4500 Winnebagoes; and to the east on both sides of 
Wolf River are about 4000 Mcnomonies. There are also some bands of the New York 
Indians around Green Bay. In the southwest, between the Desmoines and Iowa Rivers, are 
the Sacs and Foxes, or Saukies and Ottogamies, about 6500 in number, and on the southwest 
of the former are the kindred tribe of the Ioways, who count 1200 souls. West of these on 
the cast bank of the Missouri, are tho united bands of emigrant Chippcwus, Ottuwas, and 
Pottawaltumics, of about the same number. The rest of this vast expanse is occupied, or 
rather hunted by scattered bands of Sioux or Dahcotahs, and Chippewas; the latter roaming 
chiefly between tho Red River and the Mississippi on one side, and Lake Superior on the 
other, and the former on the west of those rivers. The reader will find some account of 
these nations and their affinities in a former section (VI.) of this chapter. 

Fort Snclling, a United States military station, a few miles below the Falls of St. Anthony, 
is the most remote northern post occupied by the troops of the confederacy. The American 
Fur Company have several factories or trading-houses in the Chippewa country, of which 
the general depdt is at Chegoimegon or Lapointe, on Lake Superior. The little settlement 
of Pembina, on Red River, planted by I/»rd Selkirk, chiefly with Scotch Highlanders, has 
been found to full south of the frontier line of the United States and British America. 

10. Western or Indian Territory. 

The Western Territory is an extensive region, which has been set aside by the general 
government as a permanent home for the Indian raccB, whose removal beyond the limits of 
the States has for some years been going on. “ Whatever difference of opinion may hereto¬ 
fore have existed, the policy of the Government, in regard to the future condition of these 
tribes of Indians, may now be regarded as definitively settled. To induce them to rernovo 
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west of the Mississippi, to a territory set apart am] dedicated to their use and government 
forever; to secure to them there a final home; to elevate their intellectual, moral, and civil 
condition, and to fit them for the enjoyment of the blessings of a free government, is that 

S . And a further hope is now encouraged, that, whenever their advance in civilisation 
1 warrant the measure, and they desire it, that they may be admitted as a State to be¬ 
come a member of the Union.” {Report of Committee of Congress on Indian Affairs, May 
20, 1834.) “ There they may be secured in governments of their own choice, subject to no 
other control from the United States than such as may be necessary to preserve peace on the 
frontier, and between the several tribes. There the benevolent may endeavour to teach them 
the arts of civilisation, and by promoting union and harmony among them, to raise up an in¬ 
teresting commonwealth, destined to perpetuate the race, and to attest the humanity and 
justice of this government.” {President's Message, 1829.) 

This region, which has been called in official papers the Western Territory, extends from 
Red River, on the south, to the Running Water River and the North Fork of the Platte on 
the north, lying between the western boundary line of Arkansas and Missouri on the east, 
and the Mexican territories on the west. Stretching from 33° 30' to alirnU 42° 40’ N. lat., 
and from 94° 20' to 107° W. Ion., it is about (100 miles wide in the eastern, and half that 
width in the western part, with a length in the north of about 000, and in the south of about 
300 miles. The area is about 200,000 squure miles. The northeastern boundary is formed 
by the Missouri, and the northwestern by the Rocky Mountains. 

In the southeastern corner, between the Arkansas and Red River, the country is mountain¬ 
ous, being traversed by the Ozark range. Beyond this it spreads out into wide expanses of 
a slightly undulating surface, or into extensive plains, over whose dead level the eye wanders 
to the verge of vision. In the western part of the northern belt, successive groups of isolated 
table-lands, and regular ranges of hills, mark the approach to the Rocky Mountains. The 
base of the mountains is, according to ling’s estimate, about 3000 feet alxive the sen, and 
James’s Peak was determined by that traveller to have an elevation of 11,500 feet; further 
north, near the source of the Platte River, some points appear to attain a still greater 
height. 

This region is traversed by several large! rivers, all of which rise in the Rocky Mountains, 
and reach the Mississippi and Missouri after having received, during their long courses, 
numerous considerable tributary Btrcams. They have the common characters of rivers of 
a desert, flowing through tracts of sand, with wide but shallow beds, obstructed throughout 
by sand-bars and bnnks, sometimes so sparingly furnished with water ns to form merely a 
succession of stagnant pools, and sometimes even presenting dry channels. The Platte, 
although it has a course of about 1000 miles, and is often several miles in width, is so shoal 
that it may be forded at almost any jaunt. in moderate stages of water, and can scarcely l»e 
said to lie navigable for any length of time. Its bnnks are but little elevated above high 
water, but the channel is so wide that they are rarely inundated. In the lower part of its 
course the banks and numerous islands are covered with a growth of cotton-wood and willow, 
which, however, soon disappears, and lor several hundred miles scarcely a tree or a shrub is 
to be seen, until, on approaching the mountains, they are again lined with straggling groups 
of stunted trees. The Konzas or Kansas is also a large stream, and it receives considerable 
tributaries, called the Republican Fork, Solomon’s Fork, Smoky Hill Fork, and Grand Saline 
Fork; in high stages of water it may be navigated for a distance of nearly 200 miles. 

The Arkansas is, however, the principal river of this region. Rising in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, it forms for several hundred miles the boundary line of the Western Territory, which 
it then enters and traverses, passing into the State of Arkansas. Although it flows within 
or along the borders of the Territory for a distance of about 1500 miles, it affords tew navi¬ 
gable facilities; shallow, and in some parts entirely disappearing, even its floods are so un¬ 
certain, and its rise and fell are so rapid as to render it almost useless for navigation. Steam¬ 
boats ascend, but with much difficulty, to Fort Gibson. It flows, like the Platte, chiefly 
through sandy plains and prairies. From the north it receives the Verdigris, Neosho, and 
Illinois Rivers, but its largest tributaries enter it on the right; the Nograekn, Nr uketonga 
or Salt Fork, and the Canadian arc the principal. The last mentioned rises in the Mexican 
Mountains, and receives two large streams, called the North Fork and the South Fork, from 
the same region; its valley and bed are broad, and it hns a course of about 10(H) miles, but 
its channel is sometimes quite dry, and everywhere shallow. The Rod River, which forms 
the southern boundary of the Territory, is better supplied with water, and affords navignt jii 
for some distance. . 

The eastern part of the Territory, forming a strip of about 200 miles in breadth, is in 
general productive and well adapted to agricultural operations. It is mostly prairie, skirted 
here and there, chiefly along the river valleys, with lines of woodbind, and there are exten-- 
sive fertile bottoms on the lower parts of the rivers. Some tracts are too rugged and sterile 
for cultivation, but these are of more limited extent. “A considerable portion of the land m 
as good as is found in any of the Western States. This is the character of the Iwitom lands 
Vol. UI. 3 Y . 
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on the principal rivers, which are generally covered with fine timber, and also of much of 
the prairie lands adjoining the timber on the several water courses, which intersect the 
country in every direction. There is another very considerable portion of woodland wholly 
unfit for cultivation; such as the mountains and fiint hills that are seen interspersed through¬ 
out the country. These, however, add, it is believed, much to the salubrity of the climate, 
and will long afiord game for the lovers of the chase, and a good range for the stock of the 
settlers at certain seasons of the year. On the Kiamesha Mountains, there is winter grass 
that will sustain the stock in that part of the country in winter, if the fires are kept out of 
the woods. The same may also be the case in other parts of the country. There arc also 
vast prairies, that extend through the country in various directions, and of all the diversity 
of soil, from the best alluvial and good upland, to the gravelly ridges and barren sand hills. 
These prairies are intersected by water-courses skirted with wood, and as they are generally 
a limestone soil, springs of water have been found, and others may yet be discovered. The 
country will produce abundantly all the varieties of grain, vegetables, and agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, which are raised in the States of the same latitude east of the Mississippi. It is also 
admirably adapted to the raising of stock of every description. South of the Kanzas River 
there is no absolute necessity to provide for them in winter, as they live in the range winter 
and summer. Sheep, particularly, do very well, and they shear them here twice a year.” 
(Report of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, West, 1834.) 

But as we ascend the streams of this region the features of the country change; the soil 
is an arid, sterile sand, destitute of trees or even shrubs, and timber disappears even from the 
river valleys. Vast tracts are covered only with yuccas, cactuses, and cucurbitaceous plants, 
and are either destitute of water, or present to the exhausted and wayworn traveller a 
brackish and bitter draft; in many places the surface is whitened by a nitrous nr saline 
efflorescence, and all wears the aspect of desolation. This region has been called the Ame¬ 
rican or Arkansas Desert, and it extends along the foot of the Rocky Mountains, with a 
breadth of about 500 miles, far beyond the limits of the Western Territory. It is probably 
wholly unfit for the abode of civilised man, and entirely unsusceptible of cultivation; yet it 
docs not exhibit the naked aspect of the African deserts, and it affords pasture for troops of 
wild animals. It is rather frequented, than inhabited, by wandering bands of savages, who 
roam from place to place in pursuit of game. 

The former or eastern section is flic only portion which is occupied by the emigrant and 
indigenous tribes, whom the Federal Government are aiming to fix in permanent abodes, and 
to educate in the arts of peace. The following table exhibits the names and numbers of the 
tribes, as given in the Secretary at War’s Report relative to the Number and Situation of 
the Indians on the Frontiers of the United States, March, 1836. The numbers differ some¬ 
what from the estimates of Mr. M’Coy in the Annual Register of Indian Affairs (January, 
1836). The amount of land occupied by each has been added from M'Coy’s Register, and 
the before cited Report of the Commissioners on Indian Affairs, West 


Indigenous Tribes. 


Tribe. Population. 

Pawnees. 10,000 f 

Poncas or Puncahs. 800 ( 

Omaha. 1,400 . 

Otocs and Missourics. 1,600 .. 

Kansas or Kauzaus.. • • 1,471 . 

Quapuws... 450. 

Osages. 5,510 . 


Land. Sq. M. 


25,000 


? 

2,500 

4,200 

150 

11,820 


Emigrant Tribes. 


Choctaws ... 

Creeks. 

Cherokees. 

Senecas. 

Senecas and Shawanoos 

Weas. 

Piankcshaws. 

Peorias and Kaskoskias 

Ottawas. 

Shawanees. 

Delawares. 

Kickapoos. 

Pottawatamies. 


15,000 
3,000 
0 , 000 * 
251 f 
211 
222 
162 
132 
200 * 
1,250* 
826 
588 
441 



23.500 

20.500 

22,000 


200 

250 

150 
562 
2,500t 
3,450 
1,200 
7 


* M’Coy states the Ottawas to be SO, the Shawanees 704, and the Cherokees 4000. 
t According to M*Coy, this number includes SO Mohawks. 

1 The Commissioners say 10,000, but it is evidently a mistake. 
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The Choctaws possess the tract lying between Arkansas and New Mexico, and bounded on 
the south by the Red River, and on the north by the Arkansas. They occupy at present 
only the eastern part, the western section being frequented by bands of tlie Canmnches, 
Kmways, and Toyaah, variously called by different writers, Pawnee Piets, Peels, or PiquaJ 
who belong to a kmdred stock, and reside partly on the Mexican and partly on the American 
side of the Red River. Ihe Choctaws havo adopted to a considerable extent the European 
costume; they have good houses and well fenced fields, they raise Indian-corn and cotton 
pretty extensively, and own a large number of horses, black cattle, sheep and hogs, wagons, 
ploughs, looms, and spinning-wheels. There are also among them several native mechanics, 
and three merchants with capitals of from 2000 to 8000 dollars. Some of them are engaged 
in the manufacture of salt from the brine springs, which abound in their district, and two 
grist and saw mills are owned and carried on by native Choetaws. 

Ihcy have a written constitution, and have introduced trial by jury; the government is 
administered by three principal chiefs, elected for lour years, and a legislative Council, 
consisting of 30 counsellors, chosen annually by the people. The introduction of ardent 
spirits is forbidden by their laws, and intemperance is rare among them. The American 
Board of Foreign Missions have six stations and thirteen missionaries, and there are also 
two Baptist and one Methodist mission here. Fort Towson is a United States military post 
on the Red River. 


The Creek country stretches west, from the Neosho and a line drawn from its mouth to 
that of the North fork of the Canadian, to the Mexican frontier, and lies between the Cana¬ 
dian River on the south, and the Cherokee frontier in about 36° lat on the north. The 
character and condition of the people resemble those of the Choctaws; their land is produc¬ 
tive, their fields carefully enclosed with rail fences, their houses comfortable and decently 
furnished, and, beside raising more Indian corn than is necessary for their own consumption, 
they cultivate wheat, rice, and the common culinary vegetables. Their government is ad¬ 
ministered by a General Council of the nation, in accordance with the provisions of a written 
constitution; and the execution of the laws, under the direction of the Council and judges, 
is entrusted to executive officers, called Light-llorsemen. 

There are two stations of the Baptist Missionary Convention with six missionaries, one 
station of the Board of Foreign Missions with two missionaries, and a Methodist Mission, 
among the Creeks. Several of the missionaries ore natives. 

The Cherokees own the country lying north and east of the Creek country, between 36° 
and 36° 50' N. lat.; tho tract lying between the Creeks and Arkansns extends, however, 
south to the Askansas. They all reside in the eastern part about tiic Illinois, Neosho, and 
Verdigris rivers. Salt is made at several of the salt-springs by the natives, and according 
to M’Coy there are in the nation 3000 horses, 11,000 horned cattle, 15,500 hogs, 600 sheep, 
110 wagons, several hundred spinning-wheels, 100 looms, seven saw and grist-mills, and one 
or several ploughs to each farm. Some of the native traders have capitals of from 5000 to 
15,000 dollars. 

There arc three principal chiefs at the head of the government, and the legislature, con¬ 
sisting of two houses, meets annually. Each district has also two J udges and two Light- 
Horsemen or Sheriffs. In respect to their houses, furniture, dress, &.c„ they resemble the 
two nations already described. 

Fort Gibson, on the Arkansas, is in the Cherokee country; and there arc here three mis¬ 
sions of tho Board of Foreign Missions, with 18 missionaries and a printing-press, a Method¬ 
ist mission, and a Baptist mission. 

The Osages or Wososkcs are indigenous natives, and a portion of them have yet inode no 
improvement in the arts of civilisation; some of them, however, particularly a band on tho 
Neosho, have tolerable houses, own some cattle and hogs, and have begun to use the plough. 
The remainder live in portable lodges, formed by inserting small poles in U»e ground, and 
bending them over so os to meet at top, where an aperture is left for the escape of the smoke, 
the sides being covered with flags, or buffiilo or elk skins. Their tract extends, with a width 
of 50 miles, mom the Neosho to the Mexican frontier, along the northern boundary of the 
Cherokees. They are represented to be of a peaceable, gentle character, but their precari¬ 
ous mode of subsistence often reduces them to a state of extreme misery. 

Lying between the Neosho and Missouri State, are the tracts occupied by the (Auapaws,- 
the united band of Senecas and Shawanccs, and the band of Senecas and Mohawks. 'The 
first mentioned removed from Arkansas, and are more advanced in civilisation than t’ eir 
kindred, tho Osages, The other bands resemble the more civilised tribes in their condition, 
and habits, but they have no missionaries among them. They have, however, a translation 
into the Mohawk of several books of the New Testament, and of the book of Common 
Prayer, which many of them are able to read, and one of the natives officiates at their 
meetings for public worship. „, _. T 

On the head-waters of tho Osage River are fixed the small bands of Piankeshaws, Weas, 
Peorias, and Ottawas; they are of kindred origin, and have made considerable 

progress in civilisation. There are several missionary stations among these tribes. 
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The Shawanees own a tract lying between the head of the Osage and the lower part of 
the River, and extending westwards from the Missouri frontier 140 miles, but they 

occupy only the north-eastern section of this tract, on the Kanzas River. They are among 
the most improved of the Indian tribes, having generally good houses, well-fenced fields, 
and a sufficient number of live stock. The Methodists and Baptists have missions among 
them, and at the Shawaneo Station, under the care of the latter there is a printing-press, 
from which have been issued school-books and collections of sacred poetry in several Indian 
languages; a monthly journal is also printed here in the Shawunee language, and the valu¬ 
able Annual Register of Mr. M’Coy is also from this press. 

North of the Kanzas and southwest of the Missouri is the Delaware country, which ex¬ 
tends westward with a strip only 10 miles wide, 200 miles from Missouri. The condition of 
the Delawares resembles that of the Shawanees, and there are among them a Methodist 
missionary station, with two missionaries, and a Baptist mission. 

The Kanzas, Konzas, or Kauzaus occupy a rectangular tract between the westerly sections 
of the Shawancc and Delaware lands; they are an indigenous tribe, nearly allied to the 
Osages, and are poor and wretched; their lodges are partly like those of the Osages, and in 
part made of earth; in these last the roof is supported by wooden props within. 

The Kickapoo tract lies on the Missouri, to the north of the Delaware country. They 
resemble the Peorias in their condition. There is a Methodist missionary station in their 
country. One of the Kickapoo chiefs has founded a singular religious society, which 1ms 
about 400 adherents; he Jays claim to divine revelations, and inculcates abstinence from 
anient spirits and flagellation for sin. The religious ceremonies consist of a series of pray¬ 
ers, chanted by the whole assembly, and are solemnised four times a week. Fort Lcnven- 
wortli is in the Kickapoo territory. Most of the Pottawatamies have fixed themselves in 
this tract, but the lands reserved for them arc on the otiicr side of the Missouri. 

The Otoes, between the Platte and the Little Ncmahaw, the Omahas, between the Platte 
and the Missouri, the Puncos, further northwest, and the Pawnees, on the northern side of 
the Platte further west, arc indigenous tribes, who retain their original barbarous habits of 
life with little or no change. 

In the desert regions further west, and along the base of the mountains, are roving tribes 
of Arickams, Sidelines, Blackfcct, Gros Ventres, and Arepahas, who pursue the trail of the 
buffalo, and haves had little intercourse with the whites. This region was traversed by a body 
of United States dragoons in the summer of 1835, and the before hostile tribes were induced 
to enter into a treaty of mutual pcaco and friendship. The great caravan road from Missouri 
to Santa Fe crosses the eastern part of this section, and there is a traders’ fort near the head 
of the Arkansas. 


11. Western District. 

This vast expanse, spreading over a space of not less than 300,000 square miles, has been 
but partially explored, and is imperfectly known. The Missouri is its most remarkable 
natural feature; and its numerous branches drain the whole region. The source of this 
great stream was reached by Captain Lewis and his party on the 12th of August, 1805, about. 
3100 miles above its junction with the Mississippi, in about latitude 43° 30'. “ They lmd 
now,” says the journalist of the expedition, “reached the hidden sources of that river which 
had never yet been seen by civilised man, and as they sat down by the brink of that little 
rivulet, which yielded its distant and modest tribute to the parent ocean, they felt themselves 
rewarded for all their labours and all their difficulties.” Within three quarters of a mile 
from this interesting spot the party tasted the waters of the Columbia lliver. After having 
received several considerable tributaries, the Missouri breaks forth from the mountains, 
through a lofty barrier of rocks, which rise perpendicularly to the height of 1200 feet above 
the water. “ Nothing can be imagined more tremendous than the frowning darkness of these 
rocks, which project over the river and menace us with destruction. The river, of 150 yards 
in width, seems to have forced its channel down this tolid mass, but so reluctantly has it given 
way, that during the whole distance the water is very deep at the edges, and for the first three 
miles there is not a spot, except one of a few yards, in which a man could stand between the 
water and the towering perpendicular of the mountain; the convulsion of the passage must 
have been terrible, since at its outlet there are vast columns of rock tom from the mountain, 
which are strewed on both sides of the river, the trophies, as it were, of the victory.” The 
length of this chasm is five miles. Some distance below this point, occurs a succession of 
rapids and foils, where the river descends 350 feet in a distance of about 15 miles; thence 
it continues its course 2575 miles to the Mississippi. Its channel is extremely crooked, and 
at the Great Bend it makes a circuit of 90 miles, in advancing only 2000 yardB in a direct 
distance. It is throughout foil of islands, sand-banks, bars, and shallows, and is constantly 
washing away its banks in one place and forming new ones in another. 

The Yellowstone, its greatest tributary in the upper part of its course, rises for to the south, 
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but its sources have only been visited by hunters and traders. Captain Clarke, who navi¬ 
gated it downward from a point above 600 miles from its mouth, found its channel little 
obstructed throughout that distance by sand-bars or rocks; die banks are, according to him, 
low, but bold and not liable to be overflowed, except in the neighbourhood of the mountains. 
The Little Missouri, the Shienne, the White River, the Quicoure or Running River, and the 
Elkhorn are the principal tributaries between the Yellowstone and the Platte. They appear 
to be all characterised by the same traits, being rapid, shallow streams, much impeded by 
sand-banks, and liable to sudden rises and fells. From die north come in Maria’s River, 
Milk River, and White Earth River, all considerable streams. 

The greater portion of this region, us far as it is known to us, appears to consist of prairies, 
bordered and intersected by patches of woodland chiefly in die river valleys; but m some 
parts even these are destitute of trees, and nothing but wide, grassy expanses meet die eye, 
In approaching the mountains, die forest again reappears. Wandering tribes of Indians, 
with no settled habitations, follow die migrations of the game over these tracts, and it iB 
not easy to determine the range of-the different bands. Several tribes which were found by 
Lewis and Clarke on the Missouri, were met by the dragoons under (Colonel Dodge in 1835, 
along and south of the Platte River. The Tetons, Yanktons, and other Sioux tribes appear, 
however, to be masters of die lower part of the river, while the Mandans, Minnetarccs, Black- 
feet, &c., occupy the upper portions. Bison, elk, and several other specios of deer, the 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goat, several species of wolves, the black bear, and die more 
ferocious and formidable grisly bear, beaver and odicr fur-bearing animals, &c., occur in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. 
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